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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL OESER.UL ilEETlNG, 

TUESDAY, JAXUAEY 25ra, 1927. 

H£li) 4T Uppea Bedford Place. 

Nir. H. J. £. Pejues, M^A., President, »h the Chair. 

The MinutcA of tli« Inst Aoduu] Gtiuenl ^oetiog wm read and coii£nn<!d, 

Tlio PBEAI[lG;^‘T appointed Sites Dluham juitl Capt. L. W, G. Ualcolk a« 
ScnttinecTB, and dcclaml the ballot open. 

The Hos. Secretary read the Report of the Cound! for 1926, vi'hifh woe 
accepted. 

The Hoir, Treashrer read the Financial Report for 1926, which wiu atu 
accepted. 

The President then read his Address on "The Beginning of CjvilijsatioD/' 
'VOL, tvn. B 
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t>/ the Gtneraf iteeting- 


Thc ScBcnt^UEns dt;nv«nMl their Heport, ami the following were declared duly 
elected as Officer and Council for — 


PmiJeiiL-n. J. R. Peake, M.A.. F.i5.A. 

ri«-f*iiea»rfe«X*. 

.C. 0. Blagden, M.A. 

P, E. Newberrj', O.B.E,, M.A. 

B. W. Wliitaniflou, U.Sc, 

Hon, Secetfarg. —E. N, Fnilause, B.A- 

Him, TT«tstiTcr,^ 


Non. Editor. — H, J. Braunholta, JtJi- 


M. C. Burkitt, 

L H. Dudley Buxton, M.A. 

L, C, G. (HfJke. 

G. A. Gariitt, 

ProL R. Bugglea Gates, Ph.D. 

H. 8, HsrriBon, D.So. 

T. A. Joyce, O.B.E., JLA. 

B. Malinowski, l>.3c. 

Mias M, A. Murray, 

C. S. Myers, MX, M,D. 

Prof. J, L, Myra, M^., D.Sc., F.BX 


Oouweif. 

ProL F. G, FflTsons, F,B.C.S. 
3. II, Raj', M,A. 

F. J, Richards, MX 
Mn, C. G, Seligman. 

F, C. ShruhsaU, M,A., MJD. 
Rev. E. W, Snuth. 

H. 3. Statmua, M,D, 

£. Toeday, 

S. Haxiledine-Warren, F.G.3. 


A hearty vote of thanks to the President for hia Address was irmpcecd by 
Professor 0. G. Seuouak and seconded by Dr. HADDCin, who asked in the Bflme of 
the Ini^tute that the President wotdd allow it to be published in the Institute’s 
Jounwd, and this was carried by accLamatioa, 

The Institute then adjourned. 


‘ Tfunpoiwriljr vsDUU, tJr, F. C. fthiabsall »■> lulHequHitly atiboailed Aettno Hon. 
TrwMuwrUjiheOonwiL " 
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REPORT (^F THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 

DtnuKO the year 1926i the work of the lustitute has showu tuorked signs of increase 
in volume, owing in part to the greater interest in Anthropology taken by the general 
public, and in part to the improvement in publications and in the greater facilities 
for the use of the libraiy which have Iwen made possible by the additioiud space 
at the Institute’s disposal in the House, and especially by the generous financial 
amistnnee received from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fiuid.^ 

The increase in the number ol Felluwa is steadily maintained. The net figures 
show an advan^ over those of last year. The grass figure, h is true, ahows a decrease 
of 2 in the elections of Ordinary Fellows, but, bad it not been for an accidental delay 
in the receipt of Beveral ftominatiaiu, which necessitated the postponement of election 
until after the period for which the figures arc made up, the total numberof Ordinary 
FellowB elected would also have shown a large inmaso. Financially, as will be seen 
from the Treasnrer'a Report, tie position of the Institute is sound. 

The number of Fellows, und the corresponding figures fm 1935 ore aa follows :■ — ^ 
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^though an obituary notice of Sir William Ridgeway iaa appeared in Jfuii. 
tbe Council cannot refrain from an additional expression here of its deep regret 
at hu death. The loss of Sir William Ridgeway’s whole-hearted devotion to the 
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^ tty a typogi^hkal i-iror, the amount of the ^nt received wm pven enwoutJy b hut 
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RKpitft fAf CoMKfti ftif t}^ tjtttr ItKift. 


R&uM of 8iithr0po!ogic«l science, and lus single-piiinieil support- of tJie Iwitittrtw on 
every iKwaihle oc^nsion, will long deplorwi. 


PRHMJBBJ. 

Thi‘ tenancy by the Eugenics Education i^ii^ty of sn uppei Uoor of the prenueee 
tenninated in September last. Tie rooms then Ta<‘at«l Have not been let since that 
date, ncir is it felt deaimWe for the present to ewk ft new tenant. Tie finatwiial 
aitiuktiou wftTTOnto tie Council in naei^-ing part of tie space vacated for the increased 
work of tie Institute. Rooms are required for storing: piotograpbs and tnntem 
slides, one is in uiM* as an additional reading-room and smaller lecture-room, tt hile tie 
iospitaUty of another has been extended to the Folklore Society for oecretarial 
work. Tic BritisiPsyciologiral Society atul the British Ftutosophical Society have 
met at tie Institute during the past year. 


The nopsivo Fitsd. 

A further oppeal to Fellows to meet tic deficit of £Tfkt on the Hoiisiug Account 
was Usaed in the course of the yBar, t*p to the present n sum of £12<) 18s, has l)eeii 
received. Tic Council hopes tint Fellows will make nn efiort to wifie off the luilaiice 
of tie debt on this account. 

■ PCBLfCATlOS.*, 

Two jMirts of the Jowniul, voL Iv (ii) and voL Ivi ft), ntid twelve monthly parts 
of JioM, have been Issued d^irlng the year. Office sates of the mal have realized 
£l(y2 for vdl. Iv, fii) awl £144 for vol, Jvi (i), as against £90 and £125 for the cor* 
responding parts of tie preceding year. Subscriptions to, and sales of, .Ifoa receive*! 
in tie office realized £320 7*. ft?, in 1920, os agumst £2fWi 5J* Sd. in 1925, A reference 
to the Balance Bieei will show, however, that when the suhstcriptionj} passing through 
the Bank arc added, the total receipts for Jfow were £S15 ds, llld., as against £468 in 
1925, and tie expenditure £478 3#. lid., so that this publication may now be re¬ 
garded as self-supporting. Several double iiumbera were issuetl in the course of 
tie year, and will continue io be issued in future whcit the amoimt of matenal in 
bawl jiurtifiee this coiimo. It may he said, however, that,)taa general rule, there is a 
great deal moremateriai m hawl than can 1 m published without unreasonable delay 
w'btle.l/ 4 n remains at ita present owe, and while a double iuiinl)«T Can be published 
only intennittentty. 

The /ndi'oM Aittffuar;/ continues to be published under the authority of the 
Council w one of the publications of the Institute. The Council records with deep 
regret the death of Mr. S. M. Erlwardes. one of the Editors, on January Ist. No 
sucCGssor has yet been appointed, 




R^d of tfup CfrWficil far the 1&20, 


" Otx:&&ioa&l Publicarioas."—Hiff Fi^wri?# ofEnghhJ^ by Sir W* M. Fliiwietii Fi^trie, 
hao publmbwl during th<? y<w m sin Ori^iunal Publkntmiit tbp. Council 
bnii dcccptiHl for pubiicijition during ibi- coming year Part ii of lilr, H. PnHikfssrt's 
Studien in Early Pf^ttrrg thr .Vaor a monograpb, by Proffer F. C Parsonfl, 

on S&xon Skidh* 

La 1^4 f^b-ElilAN RorKEPmLEn GftAyT* 

Tlic iiccoad instabnetit of tlIl^ l^um Speiman RwiikckUi^r Gmitt Itm h’cn 
rectivoci. The Council liaa now finally decided upon tile alJcJCHtioo of the annual 
amount receivable in a mlain proportioii to the Librama'a Balaiy, i?nRmditure on 
the Journal and other publit^rioti.4 of the TpL'ftitato* and the Library. 

Liukarw 

Since JautuuyOat, vahinmtsiand llO pajophleta, uotoounting periodJtals* 

and lieU of periodjcah, have been added to the lihrary. f>f these, *272 were bound 
voliioies. Gift! and review eopie* account for 155 workSp the rcuaiming 230 having 
been purebaseti out of the gniiit Irom the Carnegie United KJngilom Truat, 

Some 370 volumes were houmh *d which numlier 310 volumes represent parts of 
series of periodicab not previously bound. The cost of binding these was defeayed 
Irimi the grant r«?ceived from the Camegic Tnutces aud the I^ura Spebuau 
Rockefeller Grant. The Urge coHection of sets of British mid foreigu periodicals is 
an almost uni<]ue fxeasii 3 re-liou 5 e of nri giim f cuateria]^ and one of the most vsliiable 
assets of the Library. Through binding these works become uvailahie for ndereiiw 
on the shelves ansi for l>orrow^llJE, thus greatly enhoucitig the utility of the collectiou* 
A start has aliM) J>eeii msule fit selecting and binding together aitielcsofi antlira- 
pologieal and allied auhjeeta from bulky volumes of uiisccllaneoufl transactious, w 
that till' interesting papers in thi*w Iwjome more readily uotcasible, 

.inother valuable asset is the collection of pamphlets and reprints sent from time 
to time by the authors. Thi^ have now been sorted anil catalogued lioth under 
authors and subjects. A certain number have been Iwund, and the rost ha%“e Isi^en 
arranged inconveuieDt liox-ilbs and placed upon the shelves^ where they are available 
to Fellows for reference. 

8ix hundreil works were borrows I duri ng the year by 8d Fellows, nnd 13 w ere 
issued tbrotigh the Central Librarj' for Studenta. 

Eight IU 2 W periodicnls were added to the list of exchanges, compiete sets of the 
Jahr^^xhrift fur dt€ Vorycschi^iUr ^dcksichdhutingischtn Ldndrf, ATuder, Prd- 
hkioriiche STurimr, and ScMtsien^ Vorsat liring obtained in thta w^y. 

Articles in ciineot periodicals have been catalogui'd under aubjeetpS^ and authors' 
cants on the plan of the International Cntdogur of Scientifk litermtunr liflvc also 
been praparcfl. 

* PuMubfd In June, Ck^uikaul Papen^'^ Nov It. 
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The Libnuy wa$ kept open on the eveoinp of Tuesdays and Thioisdftp during the- 
winter months, but, as no Fellows took advantage of the amingemmt, the practice 
has been disconrinued. 

The Library is peculiarly indebted to Aliss Durham, who most Idiuliy and scdl- 
sacrihcingly assisted the Librarian for four weeks, working on au nveroge Erom 10 ajm 
to 7 p,m., in reairanging. checking, and reuiunbering all the l>ooks that had been 
brmiglit from Great Hiissell Streets Our graittude is also due to the reTleweru and 
donors of books. 

The Library stid suffers from a lock of sbeives, citpable of holding the siies of 
books most generally eiuTcut. though the fftringeucy hss been temponirily relieved 
through the evaruAtion of shelves prcviausly ooeupied by the Eugenics Hducation 
Society, There is moreover no adequate aocoinmodaliou for Fellows and others 
desiring to work in the LJbrary dn Satimlay momiiiga, or at times when the Meeting 
Koom Le occupied. If the subject-iode:^ of periodicals is to be continued, a tiling 
Cabinet is essential^ and proper accommodation for the lantern slidea is al'm badly 
needed if this department is to function* 


Meetixoa. 

Fourteen Ordinary Meetings have been held dunug the veax, its agaiuot 16 in 
192S, Owing to the lamented! death of Sir WiUiatn Ridgewav^ who had been 
appoLuted Huxley Ij^cturer, the Huxley Memorial Lecture waanot delivered. 

An imporiant exhibition of Tordenoisian and other pygmy implements vras held 
in June. 


Reskarch* 

Four pablic nweliug! of tbe Indian Bescaith Committee were idd durifljg tbe 
early part of tie year. The work of the Sub-Committee* has beeo eootinued. 
Mr. H. J. E. Peake, oa eleettoa ait President of the Tnstitnte, vacated the Chair, aad 
Dr. H- K, HhU waa appoiated in bis place. 

The Miaaion Committee met one* in I92fi, and acecnapliahcd much nseJii] work 
in bringing the laatitute into closer relation with the work of the Miaaiuimty Soeietiea, 

A [irogramme of further meetings which hail iK'en nrTangtfd wjis interrupted by the 
strike. 


KdINBLUMSH BtUNC'H. 

The Edinburgh Biuiuh continues to be active under the ChaiimuiBhip of 
^ir Everard im Thuni, and haa met regularly throughout the seseion. The tt^ilar 
mem rship, however, shows no Bi|p of Increajse, nor has it been adequate to 
«pen^. The Council i» iailebted to thow FeUows who, by addhioml doiiationa 
bav* helped the Branch lit iu finauewl difficulties. 


Report of (Ac Council for the t/tar iy2ti. 
Deubv^htre Caves Coii»nTEB. 
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(*f!Ttnin excnvAtloDs hnve Wn cairiwl out during tlie year, “but the C-omntittee 
hua not yet preaenteej a report. 


ilcTSLEY Ueuosial am> Bivebs ^Iemorial Medals. 

■ 

The Hujtley Memorial MeJal for the year 11^26 was awanJed ta Sir Wm. Ridge¬ 
way, F,B.A., hut an htfl death had taken place before the aonnal date of pre- 
Gentation, the miKial was handed to hia heir-at-law. Two Rivers Memorial Mediifo 
were awarded in l9*i^^oTie to Profe^^r Edwanl Westermarck kit autltr-Dpofeigjcal 
work in SforcicoOj and one to Dr* A. P* Maadsiay for arebasotogieat work m Centra! 
America. 


RsGEARcn Ca^hmxttee* 

A Specud Research Committee: baa been appointed, of whieh the scope nmst he 
diatingwmhi'd from that of the Research Committee already in existence for the 
discuftajoii of matters of a technical chazaeter. The object of the newly ap|)oinled 
Committee is to organise and direct research in the field. An the C^ommitteo haa 
only recently Ixeen appointed, tt ia piematiiro to speak at length of ita objects and 
methods of work. It has, however, umler consideration the possibility of rawing 
a ftmd which will be under the direction of the Councib for the promotion of 
research in the field in the vurioas departments of Anthropologj'. 


Coaim rtTKE Foa RECoamxn OtUEtrrs or ETHNooHAPurcAi* IitTEttEax, 

Attention having been called to the fact that there are in private hands Jn thb 
tonptry a lat^ number of ctlLdographics] objects^ and that there is danger that the 
record of thdr origin and purpose may bo forgotten, a Committee has been appointed 
wdth the object of ascertaining whether it is |JOafiib1e to collect anil record aoch 
information as is iivaikble. Lord Onslow has consented to act as Chairman of thb 
Committee. 


COSCLUGIOS. 

In btingmg this Re|KFrt to a coneluaion, the Council would wish to lay emphasia 
on die increasing degi^ in which interest is taken by the general public in the pro^ 
blema of onthroixilogical science* and esfieciaily In llrcba^ol<^caldiis?ovecy,and 
wide extcnsioti of the Tecognition of the importance of ethnological inA^eMtigatiou as a 
basis upon which the government arwl regulation of the affairs of tha backward 
races of the Empire must be framed. In the recent Imperial Conference, the place of 
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«ppH«d scifiDcc in die aHminutratioa i>f tlie ailaire of our dq>eiHkncic« wiu recessed 
for tile fust time, but it at once took n place in the proceodioga coiRtneitaiuHle with 
ita importance. Although the cUinu of Anthropologj in ita practical application ore 
not likely to be OT'erfooked, as ia ahown by the Report of the Under-tjeciftaty of 
State for the ColoniH, on his recent jottniey in ’'tV«at Africa, much in this drioetiod, 
has still to bo done in educating public opinion. In this work the Council confidently 
hopes that the Institute may do its share in the future in an equal w even a greaber 
degree than tn the past. 



frffmiJTr'ji /or ifi^r l^iC. 


TRE.V.SUttEK^S HEl^ORT POH THE YE.VK l^iG. 


Dl-iuxu the year the ordinaiy revenue fif the lurttitiilc! hw iuoreaiw^l in etHiisequenett 
of tho accen^ion of new Felbwii* aa nuraited in the Report of the i'oun^p while at 
the mmB time welcome grunta ftotn the Caniegie United Kingdom Tetis-t imd troni 
the Latim @|>elni]ui Rockefeller Memorial Fund have enabled improvements to be 
uiadf; ill the Lihruty and the piiblkatloms^ la fiarticuhtr, the latter fuoci^ by 
permittinf^ the en^ployinent of an Assistant Librarian, ha^ greatly added to the 
lUtelulneaa^ for jnirjKwwa of reference, of the liwtitute’a coU-eetioa of booka and 
pericidicaliii, many of which are difficult to consult elsewhere m this couptry^ 

Two itenm of receipts^ returned Income Tax and Rent d*caivcci for the fttit 
fet off for a time to the Eugenics Edueation fckidet}% realty belong m part to previous 
vearet though they could only be included in the accpuntji of the year of receipt, 
Df theae, the rent from the flat may bo rcganled as non-recurrent, as the Council has 
dended to iiae the roouns in the future for th4* purpcksee of the luMitute itself^ Tlic 
remaining Biim+ by which the receipts exceed the expenditure,, ia due to the care 
taken in the early jwirt of the year to limit the cost of the publications at a time 
when tlie dpjuicial position waa somewhat in doubt. 

Of the publicotioDS^ Aim has during the year been aeU-supportiug, even when 
allowance ia made for the cofit of poatage which is included in the item ** stamps and 
parcels; the Jwrnat, which constitutes one of the ma'm activities of the Institute 
from the standpoint of the majority of the FeltowSp boa been improved by a grant 
voted from the Laum Speliuan Rockdelfer Fond, a grant whidi it b proposed to 
repeat in future years, while the game Fund has permitted of an increajae in the 
Dumber of occosiouid publications of matter less suited for incluaion in die Jmttmnl, 
but which are of great importance for the udi^ance of Anthio-pology^ 

During the ymr a further appeal was made on behalf of the Housing Fund, and 
the ainouoL received during the year, both before and after this appeah viz, £13t). 
has retluced the adverw? balance on thfe account arhdng out ot the movu to the new 
preiuiws. Approximately £400 b* however, needed before this charge on the funds 
cun be oxtiaguiahed^ so that farther contributions would most welcome and 
would free funds for the improvement of the general aiuiimitics availuble for 
Fellows. The thanks oJ the Institute are due to the numcroos generous donore, mid 
a furthereSortshmild relieve anxieties as regards future dnance. The position 
as regards any need for change, on the expiretiou of the lease of the present prcuiLies 
is safeguarded, as can be seen from accotmts, by a redemption policy which will 
protluoe an adequate sum fay the appropriate diitc. 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
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HOUSING FUND. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


THE BEGINNING OF CIVTUZATION, 

Bf Haeold J, E. Peak^, M.A, F.S.A 

AIore than four yeore ago, feom another prcsicleati&l chair, 1 vcnttired to escpresa 
the opinioa that anthropologists, especially in this country* were devotiag their 
attention too cxclusiYelj to ptobleiDs in distant lands or in very early In 

doing fin t had no desire to see refiearch into the cnstncoa of priinitive tribes in any 
way diminuthcd or to ad’i^ncaie tbc ahamintitiieiit of studies on the Old Stone Age+ 
1 fdltj however* that there were prohlenis to 1>e attidicd among the present population 
of Europe, even in onr own country^ which might well oooupy the attention of authro- 
pologifftft who were precluded from studying simple peoples in their own lands^ and 
that cultures Icsa ancient than, the palffiolithic had a claim to the attention of the 
archeeotogist. 

Since then there has been a tciulctioy in some quarters to undertake iutonsive 
fltudica on a regional baaLs of some of the niial areata in England and Wales^ This line 
of iiiquity* which has not proceeded far as yet, should produce mterestitig and, I 
venture to thinkt valuable results. Up to the present few inTestigatioos on these 
lines have been attempted, but amongst thte*e I tnay oito those of our Fellows 
ilr- L 0* Peate, on ^‘^The Dyfi Basin,^'* and Mr. Emrys Bowen^ on “ Authmpoiogkal 
Tj'pes and TubcrculMis/** aa well as the study of some CotswoM villages by 

C. A Skapson.^ 

Turning to the historical side, with w^hleh X am more familiar, I may note that 
the PoLi^lithic Age still has problems to be solved* and that them are remarkable 
discoveries to be made has been demonstrated by pnr Fellows Mr. Turville-Petrc in 
Galilee* and Jfiss Gacrod at Gibraltar*^ bot beyond these, wbich must nccesfiarily he 

^ Feaker H* E.t Tkv Stiid^r of Mun/* Brit* Ms, for the Ailmnr* of Sei« lleport oI 

laoth .SleeUng at Hull. p. m. . 

^ I. {If “ The D^-li BfMin t a Stiid^ln AathropoXojy anil I^bdiKtlHitribiitiocL,'’' 

K, pp. 08 EL 

* Bowen, Aathfopotdgical Typ«» TubmolQUi.*' £dt. Am. Eor tha Ad vane, of BoL 
Report of 01th Meeting ut Okfcnli. p, 

* BlnipKiCi A.* Wyobwwd Yilk^ jW., p* 301, 

^ KelUu Bif A.^ anil Tnrrillc-PVtre, F« “ Eadj^ Mna la Falmtiiui: lifei* dlfiooTerod 

Oalilooti okull,'^ iivd.p 10wS, p, 34S. 

* J3cvi* S3. 
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<jf rare the bfst work receotlv kaa been the produetbu oi tegbrml moco- 

grAphs, likfi! those of Mifei GAtit>d On tho Upper FAlseolithie Age in Britain,^ and o! our 
Local Correspondent, Mr. Neville Jones, on the Stone j\ge in fthodesb.** 

During the bst few years students of pabooUthic mduAtriea have been focussing 
their attention more and more on that Jnrb period, that twilight of the Old Stone 
Age, which has been by some writerfl termed Me^Uthic, though by most authoritieE 
enhod by the more lengthy yet more logical name of the Epipaleeolithie Age- It 
ts a perplejciog i>eriod« ife iruln^trieA poor, its art marihund, its people apparently 
degenerate. Gone were the Apneioiis daya of hig-game huiiting and realistic art. 
Tbe miserahk dftsccnditnla and sueceasora of Magiialenian man, hemmed m on all 
sides hy the fomat, had killed out what were left of the big hearts ol the steppe, and 
were forced to hunt lesser game on the limestone hilU and sandy heaths, tfthers 
dwelt by the seashore or by the banks of lakes and rivers, gaining a ouserable aub- 
fiiatenee from clams and limpets, eking out this meagre fare with nuts nml 1+crrits in 
the Auttmm and at other times with edible roots. 

The great work of out Honorary Fdlow Dr. H. Ohetmalcr* has made us «ll 
familiar with the main features of these industries, while our knowledge of theae times 
ims been further enlarged by a oumber of papers by our Honoran- Fellow the Aldj4 
Breuil‘* and, as regrirds Poland, by Dr. Leon Kostowski.* 

la this countitT, too, much work has been done recently on thii^ ilArk period.. 
Messrs. R, Thomas and E. R, Dudlyke have described a fliniHchipping fioor at AW- 
ystwTth,* Our Fellow Mi. Lcalie Armstrong has notetl Tartlenokian impkments in 
Mother Grumly's rarlour,’^ and remnuM of an industry in Holdemes.^ leaeinbliag that 
of Maglemi::i^,^ Mr* F* Buckley bus describtti a mlcrolithic industry in the FemtiDes,* 
while our Fellow Mr^ O* Q. S, Crawfonl and 1 have given an account of a slighUy 
later site at-Thutcham.^® The study of thia periijd was^ I think, much advanced by 

^ CftinxL D* A, E.^ Upper I^Ucrcliihic la Oxford, 1926. 

* JudesL, NnHUf, Thr rH Oxford* 1026. 

* OberTTuhT^ H., ^4idrid, 10 tA ; Finsit Alnn in Spain^ Oxford^ H'1^4. 

* BivuO* Hr, " L^HJstua/'^ ATUhmpniitffit^ 11»21, p* Sl4tl; ^*8oine Ob«ervmSrjiis on tin; pre~, 

iNflilithie Lcnlujitrlt* of Bwjllatifl/' Pw. JSfoc. Ant,. Sooi., ivi, p. 2(Sft. 

■ Koxlowski^ l^jD, iijixLbx AdmmiM mt vTfdtmtrk msei 

Wwsaw, lflli3 twitli t Uern^nn iimuniuy)i. 

* TliDraB,, Mul Du£]ykc, X. R„ *• A FIlAt'CtipFitig Floer at AboTitmti," Jttitrm. 

Bog. Atithmp, Jt, 102,15,, jjp. 73 jf. 

Amxtmi^, A, Leibe, ExcuvntiO], at Mother Gnindv'i i’kHonr, CrawLi Jjpfiiy* 

ahire, IW 4 ,'* Boy. Anthmp. ijwf., It, 10 S 5 , pp. I4rt ff. 

■ Atnwtmig, A. IrtUt, "Twij Vorluhi/o RarpounK," jiii. 755 ■' Furthrr Evidcitn 
6 f MAt^RCMe (eiiltun in Eoai \ erkibire," tbnl.f xoili, 1 S 3 ; “ The Sla^lEnnoiw Itemoim of 
»Kwi and ihri, ftiJlic CVmtHeqiMtB;' Pn-Aiof. Sof. E. pp. 3T fl. 

• Buektey, i\. A Jfitroliaie InHudty (pnvutely inintcd, IU21) i " Yorkihire iJrava,'* Pne., 

_ JJ. Anjf*, iii, Hjfja [ A .StUrnlUMe Itiiiiulry fAe feitiiiat Chtim (primely prictnl, 

1W*"# )■* 

'• Pe^. H. J, £L. and CniirfartU O. C. S., '■ A FUnt Factoij at Thatclumi. Bwha/' 
PwhAt. HfK. E. Aittff,, lii, pp, l(t 0 fl. 
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the exhibition of microlithic imiustrics held in thi? building last June, and by tb^ 
admimble catalogue of the exhibits prepared by our Fellows Messrs. hL P. T. Burcbell 
and V, Gordon Childe.^ Viiluabk monogfaplLB on liiis and subt^ueDt periods hiiv^e 
i'Otue froin the pens of our Fellows Miles C. Burkitt’ and V. Gordon Cbilde.* 

The work of these inveatigatora has gone far to produce order out of obaoa, 
though much remains to l*e done lie fort* a clear picture of the life of the perio<] can 
be obtained, or the o^act succeHsiou of the difFer&nt phases of ita iniluj$tne» can 1>e 
ascertained with certainty. All the eit'idencc ai^aiUhJe suggests that the people of 
Europe had pa&^ from being hunters of big game to the status of hunters 
of attuill ariimab, while most of them hml further degenerated into mere colleetora 
of food. The different phases reccgukuble in their industries suggest that the pericwl 
muirt have bsted for se irtral tbouaaRek of years, while the preaenoe of flint implements 
of Tardenoision type in association with pottery^ leads one to suspect that the lateat 
photfe have come clown well into fchf? third millenniuni before OUr ara^ The 

succesaive phaaci^ J^how slow hut defloite letrogressioUt but no symptom of progress. 
How did these backward and unprogre^ive people develop into the Western Europeans 
of to-iiiiy J Arv they right who have uttered the formula "" £r onWc and 
bring fresh light from the east>^ or is their opinion a aa our Honorary Fellow 

Dr^ Salomon Reinacli would have ua believe f \\Ticiv and when did ctvLLu^lioa 
begin ? These arc some of the problems that face us. 

Ftr^t, however^ we must dctentiliie what we mean by civilization^ for the term b 
iwed in widely divergent seusea. Sometimes it is applied to conditions which obtain 
in the Weat* to the exclusion of the Eastp while at others it is usod for the mo^t 
primitive of cultures. Dictionaries inform m that to civilize is to raise man from a 
oavage or a harbarou^i condilionT but this is only to dnflne one unknown in terms of 
two others* A cmlized man m preMunably a member of an organizetl statCp and such a 
state may be a city-state; a city may be smalL so smatb indeed^ aa to be nothing more 
than a village. Perhaps we are not far wrong in separatieg those who lead a aettled 
tile from tho^' who wanderi calling the first civilized and the others savage or* at 
least, barbarian. Yet such a definition will lend us into clifficaltieap for there are 
pastoral nomads—and this is truer of the past, than of the present—who live In 
a more highly organieed condition than do the inluibltaiits of tmuiy primitive 
villages. 

It w ili, I think, be safer to liivide mankind into producers and citplolters. The 
first group tncliifles those who produce food and other commodities^ whether by 
herding and breeding domesticated animals^ to be used for food and ctotbingt or by 

* CktoJcguc^ of Frodtu^tq hJniUattn^ the Tardcaoblsn itqil other Micratithle indtuftn^, lQ2G, 
pubhjihMl by ihe Inatllutu. 

* Burkitt* IL C.| Onr Eudj^ OmhrjdgVb 192^- 

* Chlidr. W f^nka, Tk* Iknen a/ CtriliaattoN, Lcmihiii, 1025; Tie 

* Crowfoot Mft*. J, \S\ XqIh CD Excnrationi in « l^iuiiaa Cavc,”^ .Voa# javt, 53^ 
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TOiaing crop ior the same purpose. The swond ctuiMsto of those who gain thdr 
livelihood by e^jdoiting the lesoorees of nature, whether by htmtiitg and 

birds, large or Email, by fiahiug, or by colieedag sheU-fiah. nute, hemes, or edible 
roots. The former group have, at least, started on the rood to civiliaaiaon, while 

the others are clearly tiocivilized, even if we hesitate to call them barbatotts or 
savage. 

It was at one time believed that aU cirilized people had passed through three 
succeaaivo stages-the hunting, paBtord, and agricultural. This view baa now been 
abontloned, for at two sitee, both of them very early, wc find evidence that, the 
luhabitants had reached the agricultural stage whhoat poesesring any domorticated 
auimab, except, in one instance, the dog. Thfise site* are Bma. and Anau, and in 
both wc find pottery of a weU-dcveloptd type and a certain amount of copper. 
Leaving on one side the question of pastoral people, who. m early day* at least, 
were DomadJo, we find, as far bock as our present evidence will take ue, that tho 
earlirai grain-growers made pottery and were acquainted with the rudimenta of 
metallurgy. Our problem, therefore, is to ascertain when and where men first toot 
U> cultivniiiig grain, which necesaitated a fiied abode, during part of the year at leant, 
and thus led to the erection of house* grouped in vtUageS:, to the potter's art, and, 
though perhaps a little later, to the uae of copper. 

The question, when and where these induatries arose, brings one into contact 
w’ith another problem, the subject of acute controveray, namely, whether these 
discoveries were made at ono time and in one place, and thence difiused throughout 
the world, or whether amular ciieumfltances led to thdr independent iliacovery in 
various regions at different times. This question has been debated for many years, 
and wi^ no little heat during the last decade, 1 do not wish at present to range 
mj-self in cither camp, but 1 cannot help thinting that the ertreme prategomBts of 
both parties have taken up a more dogmatic portion than the evidence nt our 
disposal warrants. I imve felt very grateful, therefore, te our Fellow Dr. El. S. 
Harrison for hia calm and judicial diacusaion of this qoestion in recent numlKn of 

He has ehown, eatkfactorily a* I think, that comparisons should not be drawn 
between mveatloi» made under civilized coiiditioiia, when many men can approach 
problems in their leisure moments, with those made by prinutive folk, the whole 
of whose euergifis is absorbed in gaining their UvoUhood. He has also drawn a wise 
tiuction between great and originul, or, as he terms them, mutational, invention*, 
and those which are merely obvious improvements on ejdatiug appliancea. 

It seems probable that what ltd to grain-growring was dire necessity, the mother 
o I mventjona. Owing to the growth of wootlland, gamfi had become scarcer 
tawOy found, and, even where open comity stiU existed, the animals w»a 

muig rater and more wary as the result of thousands of years of hiunnn 

* -Ifoii, zxrt, 74, Uil. 143. 
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himting. Except in thoae regions where tiiL- sen or treat water provided an ample 
enpplj of edible moUusca^ mm had fFet^uently to seoceh for oth«^ mippliea of 
food* Nutfi^ berries* and edible roots would be colleetal, and we can well imagine 
that in regiona where these were aemtOp hunger would l&ad men* or more probably 
their wotdctk-fnlk, to collect the larger seeds of wild grosses to stove off the pangs of 
hunger. 

Out Post-President Professor C G* Sellgmon informs me that when he visited 
Faragab in KoMofan^ in 1012, the natives thcre^he Gawania^ a very dark trihe^ 
who usuutl}' grew' sufficient grata lor theic needs—^were lacking this commodity^ 
owing to the dKortage of rain during the previous winter. As a result of this scarcity 
they were collecting and oating the soedii of a grass called h€ah^iU (OncArw* cathnrikuM 
DeL}. He has also referred me to a statementi made by Rotk,^ that the n&rives of 
the Boiilia District in North-T^'est-Central Queenslaml cotleot for food a ntimber of 
seeds, including the ya-ra-ka, “ " (Jffnwfiejr Pctb.), the ka-tW'ra 

{Spi^obotm ii^ijtocLadus F„ v, M,}. and the ya^ka-pa-ri (5, Ltndk^i Benth^i while 
the MitokocKli in the Clommfry Diririct collect the jil-groo-haxd (5- rnditits K Br.), 
ami the Katkadnon in the LekMiardt-SelwjTi District i^t the steeds of various gmBse$ 
under the name of kuu-yd* 

Our Fellow Professor Flcure has suggested to me that it is possible that some 
of these graln-coUcetor^f finding die grossest on which they de|icudod fop .^pplcmeutitig 
their food soppty, choked and kilted by weeds, may have cleaie<i away these weeds 
with the ^one-hciea that they used for digging up edible rootus. This appears to me 
lo be a likely link between collectioii And ctihivatioii that may have led the? way to 
seed-sowing. 

Of the utany gruifis now used, rice is belieto havo been first cultivated at 
a relatively iatc date. Rye is said by V^ivilov* to be a common weed in fielda of 
emiucr, and he states that at high altitudes the weed tdtiiuately ousts the crop- Tfc 
bae been aaid that oats were not cultivated until pcst-Eonion tiincs, but our Pdbw 
Mr. R. C. C. Clay^ found gmins of this cereal in stores of a village at Fifieid Bavontp io 
Wiitfihire; this village dates from the be^nuing of the La Kne period.* A form 
of miUet,'^ PnniiTHtti roh^jimriT was tused by some predyuoado Kgyptiaim, but it Is not 
yet clear that it had been cultivated ; the folk who ustd it may have oollected the 
fiefd from wild plants, 

Botanktfi and arcbeologbts seem to be agreed that the cuJtivAtion of eome forms 
of wheat and bortey preceded that of other gmius, and it is believed that of these 
botley WAS the first to be grown. All the published evidence from Egypt pointa to 

* KorA^ Walter rte Norik-}yfU^eKiml 

and Li>ndan, im, g ICO, 10?. lib HI 

■ Vavllor, IVtifemit X, I., ini Iki Qrigifi fl/ Ca^/rnjM PktTiU^ l^iagmid. lOlitl. p- IflO- 

* Wik* jfiisr.* riu, n, 403, sd. 

* Elliot J^Dilthi C.i.i The. dacienj E^t^ptianet awi (heir iHflbtna i4r a/ 

LiaidDti, lOU. p. 4^. 
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thia caacliiAionT tlioiigh. as ve nimW sec, tberic TcmAinB some possibility al Joubt oa 
this paint. In Mcsopatamia and other jjaiis of Wcatem Asia—though wc have early 
evidence of cultivation, for Campbei! Thconpson found hckce, aiekles. and querns, 
with fine painted potteryp at Ahu Shohraiii^’— wt* ImTc had until lately no aetiial 
remains of grain fotind in any early deposit. 

iSow, however, we tearn from Langdon that he has found groins of wheat at 
Jemdet Xajn-. in a deposit that he dates at about 3300 aci.p though it may well be 
carUcr. There ia some diBerence of opinion among botaniata as to the species to 
which these grains are to lie nttribukHlp but all agrees! that ifc vfm a type which 
iadicates that wheat had long been cultivated in that legioiu^ 

Dehiportc has given a laige numl>cr of extracts from Baby toman documeuta, 
some from the time of Hamniiinibi, and a lew zstU] older* in w'hich actual pa^inent^* 
and som&timeB legal mtea of payment, werv? tnadc in of barley t he quoU^a^ one 
only of the fonnuT, and none of the latter type in which wheat w'aa so usetL* Thl^ 
use of barley, apparently aa a standard of exchange, auggwitH that it wiiis the staple 
cTop^ and that its use preceded that of whexit in Meso|iotainia* 

A wild form of barleys, s^nlmwum Rock, is found widely diatributed 

over the south-westcra corner of Afrfa, It has been recorded from Asia ilinorn 
TorkcfltaTL Bokhara, Persia^ Northern Afghanistan, add Transcaucutfia.^ Ih. CHto 
Stapf infonns me thati to hifl knowledge it ia IouimI In Puleatine *" as far south as 
Mar Saba and Avan Muaa,west anil east of the Dead Sea, in latitude 32/' He tells 
me, too, that BoUsier also mentions it in Ambjn Petrayi, but that he has Wn unable 
to Ascertain the autfionty for this statement. Vavilov also nuijudcs in this area of 
wild barley North Africa, MoroccOp and Abysamia. Hra rcosojis for mduiilDg Abvssmm 
seem to be based upon a theory tlust he has ndvaniied that graiufi were first cultivakvl 
in areas whm the greatest variety of cultivated forma can be found to-dajv This 
hypothesis has not yet, as I understand, received the general uf^^nt of agrtcuitura] 
hotaniirts^ and Dr. H. \, Hnrlan, of the iJaited States Department of Agriculture, 
teils me that he could not find any wild barky m that country. Ifp writes, “ t have 
gone over the Abywinian plateau during the time of year w'hen wild Iwirley would Ijc 
eviikntp and have been unable to find a single speeimem^^ Quite recently our Felbw 
l^>fesaor G- LUiot Smith bos stated that wihl barley k found in the regiojis to the 
aouih and cast of Egypt/'* It seems likely that he buses this statement on that 
of A^avilov which 1 have cited. 

^ T1ioin|H«a, H. Oimptwll BritUb BxoivaLloiu Alw ^shraiu In M^po- 

• iHictivwy Kklu" la The Timt^ for Jamuuj mh and Ftshnsiuj 

and ittj, 1027, St^ iLn * J«tor FHdviiJ b Jyaturr, roU ciix, p. 200. 

^ i |A< ami LfmiliJn, 

pp. 100, UCJ, III, lu. iia* ns#, ‘ 

« VftTdoVp p, IftH. 

■ .Vitnirv, vts\. eiis, p, 
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On wbat grtJimilfi Morocco is 1 bave Ijcco utLitble to litsc^rEjaiti, for I can 

fltul no reconl of the diacoveify of barky ia that f^on, though it is admitted that 
tbo soil and climate of that area arc ifuitabk. In hia oiapp^ of the dMiibution of wild 
barky, Vavilov moludea only a narrow atrip of Sorch Afrka eastward bom the Gulf 
of Gabes, induding the north of That badey grew wild here baa been more 

than once atatedp* though the^ statcmetits have been urmccompamed by evidence. 
TbauLsr however, to Dr. Stapf^ I can prcHinco thk, la Dr. Scliwcmfmtb 

published n short paper on the Jfo/ff of MarraarioBt* lu which be states that he found 
H&rdcnm ^p(tuinneum Koch at Badia in and that Dr, Taubt-rt found it also in 
1067 La Wadi Derniat in CX-reimica.* Barley was, it would seem, growing wild in 
Tripoli at the close of the last century, though Dr, narlan tells me that he laikd to 
find it there more recently. It is reAsonable, therefore, to euppoae that it grew wUd 
alM> along the northern strip of Egj'pt, where the soil is clay, and where the Bedouin 
still grow barky when the spring ia not too ilrr* 

That barley was cidtunted by the Eg^^ptians in predynaetic times rests 
mainly on a statemeut of Elliot Smithes. In 169^ Mrs. Pheebe Hcarst entrusted 
to Dr, George A. Reisner the organUotion and direction of an Egj'ptian expedition* 
Having obtained permioaion from the De^iortmcnt of Antiquities, Dr. Bekunr went 
to Nagu-ed'DIr on February lat^ From December* llhil, to ILarcbt 190St 

under Dr. Rtisner^s direction^, Mr, Lythgoe worked on the pretlynaatic cciU'^tcry 
In the spring of 1902, at the icquest of Mr* Quihell, Dr. Rekocr oficred to 
Dfh Elliot ^mith all his sonnitological material, which at that time* owing to the 
condition of the bodies in cciDctfry 7(M)0p wafi particularly intcFcstiiig*^ 

Elliot Smith, referring to these bodies,^ statoa! '^From tlie ^machs and 
intci^ncs of thcfi^ prehistoric people I wag able to recover laigc quantities of food 
materials: in fact^ the last meak eaten before death* which Dr. Fritz Ketolit£ky» 
of CKcmowitZt kindly tmdertook to cxatnijic- After yeam of most lalwirioua and 
highly akihed invesrigation he has been able to diecover not only the precise 
nature of the prehistoric dict^ but also something oI the mode of preparation 
of the food for comniniptiDn. Almost every sample croutaine«l husks of 
barky 

Thk information wai* rwcivefl by Elliot Sknith, so he tells me, in a letter from 
Nctolitrky^ who, however, published subsequently two papers describing these 

^ Vivlkir, ic^ 

fc Kck'fc, K, IH& IWl, p, MK 

» Bidhiirt df. r/Zcrfriei* Bt}i3ii€t, I* i Prim^WB Fiom Jfunfwricxr* vun Schweinfurth 
9Jid E^ iUoberecffl,,. p. 443. 

• p. 077. 

• Vairenity of CnlLfamui Publications : E^ptwm Anha;fdr3gif^ rql^ u * Thf. Dt^iwtic 

of poJt I, hy X Keiioer, Leipzig, lOOM, p(i. v-rii. 

• Elliot Smith, Amcient p* 40,. 

^ Jtwf,, p. 
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£t<)nmcli By tlu^ time ho stems to bi^vo ^wu more cautions and to havo 

doubtod tkis oarlioT'detamiiimtioDi for lu ooo paper be euya tbut while tluerc wore 
glumes in almost. alJ the bodies exaioined, these glumes coidd not be identified. 
The grain had au ear with a brittle axis anel the gtumes closely attoefied to the 
grainp but he w'as uncoitala wbetber the grain, was wheat or barky,* In the other 
paper he refers merely to grain.*^ Ho cites materinls from graves 7U41, 704Sb, 7077, 
7061. 71 Id, I lot, 7165, T1T9, im, 7400* 74^1, 7197 md ToM; grain was found in 
the first four and in 71d4, 7165 and 7360. 

Xetolhiky was not, however, satisfied to leave the matter undetermined, and 
he set a pupil to work on the tmterial. This pupil^ Df, Hedwig Ghetasim, ftnaily 
pro veil that the glumes were thoAfl of hurley.^ Wo may, therefore, rat saris^ed 
that during predynnfftic times the inhabit^is of Upper Eg>*pt used barley for food 
and presumably cultivated the plant. 

Profirs^jr Percival lias, however, pointed out that this evidence does not pmv* 
that wheat wa$ not eaten too, forin barky the husks (glumes) are closely adherent 
to the grains, and portions of them are coneequently consumed with them, whereas 
in wheat the husks or gl nines are. free irom the graina and must be removed before 
the latter can be used as food.^'* 

The PredjTuifltic Period is, however, a long ouet and it becomes important to 
dotermine to what stage in that period we must relegate the graves from Naga-ed-Dfir. 
Elliot i^mith aaya that they were ** among the earliest predynostit people whoso 
remaiiis have been preserved for examination.^"* Unfortunately neither E>r. Eekner 
nor Mr. Lytligoe have published details of the gravea found in cemetery 7WM), I'he 
few remarks on the subject in the volume on Early Dynastic Cemeteries have 
already lieen quoted, and the only other published material bearing on the ^subject 
k to be found in !>r* Reisner^fi “ Archojologicai Survey of SubuL"* Here he has 
proposed a triple divLaion of the Predimastic Period into Early* Middle, and Latc^ 
and states that the cemetery w^e arc discussing contained gravea of the Early and 
Middle Fmlynastie Periods* Elliot South dearly Indicates, in the passage already 
quoted, that the p-aves in question bdunpfl to the first of these lUvkionjii anil hatj 
corroboratwl this in a letter to mo. 

If, however, we ore to admit that barky was grown in Egjqjt earlier than in 
MeHopotomla, it becouies important to arrive at a more preckn date. Unfcrtunately^ 

' Xet<^littky, |>r* Fritr, ** Tuodo p(riihEtitQndeliiT Nakevmgii- amt in A>fiur* 

Homnu^cn intmui,ti&nal A riinivirvite DaUoiuile de Gr^ce* atbniM, 1015. 

* l>t. FriLt. Nahmuj^- imd Hciimitttcil ckr UragTiptfr,'" in /ir 

ivc44LMsr Xahrmn^*- wild (kn»f$m{lifL 51. p. 607* 

^ GhertiftLai. ** X?up Kciioscdchen dw Getn‘idcHptlDeii tind mf Ikvtimn^uihg: 

prmkifttarucOer PflinueMdunde;* ia 1051 * exbr* p. UT. 

* Sifinn^ 

EUiot ymiUi, G*. iJmfjVrrr KfftfptrasLM, p, 50 . 

* >Jinkcry cd Fimuttf., Ef^-pU Spunrty l>D|iftjtmcnt+ ** llio AreluHlogwl Survey of Xuksi*^ 
rt'iMUff for liUfT.a, vnl. 1 5 Archxolag!c»il Krport. by George A. ftcuncr, Cairo. 1010 , pp, a|^, 3m 
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bQW<^v^'^, the ckthn^ of eai-ly ^[yptlen periods h s matter of ujiccrtaiiitj'* Neither 
ol the tnore extended ciiroaologiea favoured by our Fellow Sir Flmdeni Petrk 
or by Dr, Borchardt bftve met with geneiarl accoptaace among Egyptologists* and 
of the shorter chronologies more ufnmUy adapted, there are three alteruatiTe date* 
for the close of the Ptedynftatic PeritKL Onr Fellow Dr* H, K* Hall baa ^ggr^ted 
1500 Dr. Breasted adopted. ^400 while Dr* Edouard Meyer fma recently 
fixed this date at ^19T {± S) 

Few estimatea of the length of the Predynaatic Period have heen miMle,. and 
such as have appeared are based solely njmn gnesaworbj^ but an ingenious device> 
invented by Petrie in 1901, enables ns to divide this period into a nuniber ol zones 
or sequence dates.^ Though it is admitted that these zones omy be of very unequal 
length, the great majority of Egyptologists admit that the principle is a sound one> 
and the small criticism of our Fellow Dr* K* Frankfort * that the graves with 
single pots, which form s.d. SO, may well be poor graves of somewhat later 
dale, does not affect the system. It would assist na, therefore, in our inquiry 
if we could place the graved in which barley was found in their proper sequence 
date. 

Now it is part of Petrie system that the Predynastic Period is divisible into 
three—the Early, mduding s,u, 3d-39. the Middle with b.d, 4(i- 59, and the LalCt 
e+p. Reiancr also, us wo have seen, divides the period into three similar 

phases. But Reiaaer has not, I Iwlieve, accepted the ayfitem of sequence dating, 
and it is not clear that his threefold system agrees completely with that baaed on the 
sequence dates. EntU, therefore, the account of the cjceavation of Cemetery 700(1 
at Naga^-Der, witli full details of the contents of all the graves, hm appeared, we are 
i;inable to describe these graves in terms of sequence dates. 

Elliot ?^mith has informed me that in some of the graves »l Nsga-ed-D^r them 
were pots containing grains of barley. No account of this appears to bava been 
published, and until we have the full account of the grave contents we cannot attach 
to this discovery the importance it deserves, Schultz, however, statea that he has 
seen one grain from Naga-od-Der and " would like to call it barley 

Another find of barley, attribute«l to predynastic times^ hoa been Euentioned 
by Hfozn\% who states that barley and emmer were found with contracted burials 
fit Silsiteh without trace of copper or bronze."^* Hrozny tells me that be obtained 

* CamfrritFfl'ff -iiirKBi C^mbridize'# 11*^23. p, 113^ 

» if. ir* A HUtitr^f eJ iqd cditK^ KnfV Yccrt. 191^2, p. 

* SIpycr+ Ell., £Ht rt^tm Ettb^f7n(a^s^ A^i^aut hii^ 19^, p- 

* Plstnp cdtiAiiltm that tbe FndyiiMtie Period liwiced for 

^ Petrie, ^V. ^(i Fv DuiJtpQtit Putm (Eg^-pE Explor, Pund, ^itU nicju.), Lemdou,, 190|, 

* Fmokloit, H., SivA^ la Ptdicr^ iii Uu AVar I, p. f-o* B. 

' na/iir/j'/f#c:lfadrH GfJtrEacAnft =y 1913^ Xo. 3. 

* Kromy, F., Ociinclo \m slLcti Babyloiutii/' SitzuKffAurkktf. dfr Km Ahad. dtr 

M'imtiucJI. KL, £d. 173* Ahh. L Wuin, p. 19. 
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this iulDimation trom a note to a paper by Schalcr,^ but thb doea not qpot« tln> 
authority on whiclt tire fltatenifiiit is based ; and do iJorgan,* who gives a brief 
de^cnipdoa oI the cemetcfy, mnke^ no mention of grain having been roimd there. 
That grain was actually diiioovereil there, or more ut^uratdy between KawoniiJ and 
Siioilehi by (A^groin and Lain pro in is clear from a statement by Schidrz,^ 

that the graia found there waj Ilftrdttim /jmTeew^yptrcLmf ami patm^patuU^d^mr 

atal not m had been thought. 

In the case of Silailch, too^ wc are nneortoin of the exact horizon, for the atMenco 
of metal ia no eiiteriDn of exceprionaUv early ilnte^ since cupper baa been found in the 
earliest predynoatic graves, and was known to the stiU earlier Bndariana,^ 

Although we can be attre that grain of some kind waa cultivated in Meaci|>otaimii 
during the age of the fine painted pottery, we ate uncertain what plants were grown. 
Sor are we in any position to date these de|«osits with any greater prvcinion than 
those of Egypt. We know that similar painted pottery was found at Tell e] "Obeid * 
a few miles from the site ol Ur, by Campbell Thompson and Halb and that they 
belii^vetl that at dated from a time long anterior to the First Dynoisty of Ur, Woolley^ 
excavating at the latter city, dug down fl'40 metres below the flexsr of a First 
Dynasty building and found Temainii of an early HCttlrment within a mufl wall,* 
Neither in thU Hettlement nor m the intervening soil did hop jyO he tells me. dbeover 
a trace of this fine pointed pottcrj'p We can only say that it was med long before? 
the begiiining of the First Dynasty of Ur^ but how long before is uncertain. 

The date of the beginning of this dynoaty is afro uncertain, lii 19^^ Langdon 
fixed the date at about 4216 B,Ci^ tbotigh later in the some year he suggested about 
44KK) B.c.p with a still frter correctioii in his preface to 3941 These dates ore 

undoubteilly somewhat mBated, os, 1 understand, Lnngdoa now odmibi^ Other 
experts, i deluding Hall, have gooe to the other eitrenie, and have saggeste^l 3260 
on. the grounds that the style of the art and of the writing elosfsly resemble those of 
the remains found at Tellohp which date roughly from that time. 

Vat may approach the question p| relative dates in Egjiit and Mesopotamia 
in another w^ay. There is in the Ashmolean Museum at 0.xford a large pNcar-shapcnl 
mace-hcod, which bebnge^l to the last of the predymistic monatcha of Egyptt usunllv 

* 5cWer, H.h ** PrieeterinilKT oml emdere Gnbfunda roa Endc drs altm las tiir 

Grwtbi»(!lii!n Ztti vom Tblaitempel liet in 

VHL UipEtp^ IfiOS, p, IW, f,a, 2. 

* dj&, E^rkerckrM Mur If* u, 

■ ftebuLu^ fljf. 

* Bmatoop Gx, Afcm, p. 103. 

^ ArtAaoloffm, Ux, p. Uti. 

* Woolky. 0. ixonanl. "Tlw EjM*T*a«i* tt Lr, ItKlS’fi,” TA* Jminal, vj. 

p . 39S, 

^ jfneMnl Combrid^^ 1023, p, 066. 

* E 4 Mum 0 / TtM, fl* Oxford, 1023 , 22 , iiL 
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knovni as “ Tbe Scoqiion.^"^ Thin very closely re^iemblcft, botii in ske aiuI j^Iiapc, 
& nmce-heail found at Telloii afui dcdicate^l to Ningimi by Lugakhuji-eiigm', p^tcai 
of Laga^h under who calls himself luag of lush.^ Dr. Hall hm admitted 

that the ub^lutc identity in shape of these loace^beaik"" makes it impossible to suppose 
independence of origin for tberu.”* He further desmbe^ them a# ** precisely simOai 
and roughly eontemponiry/'* Profe^or Dclaporte, describing the foundation tabkl 
from Tell el ^Obeid of A-anni-padda, son of the founder of the Fijwt Dynasty of Ur* 
says that ** the wiitiog is very Uttle older than that on the xnace of The 

maci^beafl of the Scorpion must date from aliout 34(Xl li.c* or^ according to Hall, 
from rather before 350(1 n.c* If we agree that the mac«-head from Telloh is com 
temporary^ and that the im*cription from TeU el 'Ohoid k slightly earlier* then we 
must place the fDander of the First. Dynasty of l*r still earlier again. From thia 
reasoning it would appear that the First Dynastj" of Cr began before rather than 
after 35 (H) e.c. Yet the fine painted pottery ol the early grain growers of Mesopotamia 
had passed away long Wore the rise of the First Dynaaty of Ur. 

A new method of approaching this problem has been utilized by Dr. Wilbehn 
Ramsay* who has argued that certain rises of the land or, os he l>elie¥es* retreats of the 
Rea during and after the loc Age, have occurred throiigboat the Old Worhh Duri ng the 
laet Ice Age, m Ramsay heUeves, the greater port of the Peraian GuK was dry laud, 
and here may have ariwin the Ix^ginmngsof that civilization that we know as Sunteriait. 
After the Ice Age there was what he calls a poat-glAcial tmnsgiession ** of the sea, 
and to the dmo of thia he would place the earliest Sumerian scttlcnicnk on the delta 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. By thifj Ue clearly means the settlements with the fine 
painted iiottery, Aiccordmg to recent: estimates of Sandegren, the Tapcs^Littoriim 
Sen in the Bnitk reachcfl its greatest ejKtcttgion about 45(K)-4000 and at this 
date ho would place the earliest aSumcrinii citicfl-* 

Do Morgan was at first bidined to give a much greater age to the first settlement 
at Susa, but not long before his death he saw the weakness of arguing dates from the 
depth of Acctimulated deposits^ and he gave oa a probable date for this settlement 
somewhere lietween SXK) and 45iXl ExJ There is thus some measure of agreement 
between the dates of RaniMy and de Morgan, mimely, that the fim- painted potteiy' 
of Susa, Abu Shahrnin^ TeU el ’Obcid and ebewhere dates from between 5tM,*0 and 
40fH> B.O., anti this agrees well with its position relative to the Fkat Dynasty of Ur^ 
the Vhcginniuga of w^hich* if my pteviouH argnmetita ore soiind, we must place well 
Ixdorc 3ikX^n.c. 

I Figuml La Oiportr J., Fnntjfm .-Irt ih londota, IDOS^ fig. p. 251. 

* King. I* W*i A i/trffory amd Loadoo. fign 42: An^itmi 

liiMftry, i, p. {tM. 

* CQmf>rid^ ilHdVnf u p. 

* p. 5#4. 

* TH'iftpcntc'^ L-t Lnadonp 1025, p, 22- 

■ JtamHty, Wilbrlm^ Euj^lAtic nf And iho Keo2iiliJ(nnn/'‘ S Jti. A-uri^il* 

* Mcirgm, Ji de, JV-Awtonis J/an, Luhq dun, 1024, p. 13. 
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The regioEi in which wh^t "wes iir*Ft culthut-c^d is open to question, for no 
epefdea of Trkitum hns Iieen fomul wild in Aifidca. Tht- ptobleiti is, however, com- 
plicated by the fact that there are many lonna of wheats and more one species 
have been found growing wild. 

The wheats cuItivAted toniay have been divided mto three groups, the 
clasaiiLcaiions given by PereivaT and Vavilov* aro in suhstantial agreement. They 
jtmy bo tabulated tbua 

f-—Soft wbcatSj with 21 rhrontoaomesT including i — 

TnYiciiRt Vill.^ J, compac^om Host-, *p?k»ronwcttm Pete., and 

T- *ydla L. 

The last named is known as spelt, but, as this term has at one time or another been 
applied to other species, not nil in tkia group, the tertn hoa become vague and had best 
be abandoned. 

II'—The Enimer Gfoup^ with 14 ohrotaosamee, including:— 

Jniicww Junwi Deaf, (ilacaronu wheat)t turgiiiim L., T* L., 

dicorcMffl SchhbU (cultivated emmet), T* pyrnmidale Pcrc-, oiien- 
fdle Pete., r. pcFficum Vav*, and T. dico^emde^ Kurn. (wUd emmerh 

This group is called by Vavilov ** hard wheats,” but the term is open to objection, as 
the hard wheats of commerce belong to the first group. 

III.—Dinkel ot Eiukom, with 7 chromosomes, inclucling :— 

Jn/£cuni inmu>coccuni h. (cuttivated einkom) and f \ wffihpoid^ Bal. (wild 
cjnkorn). 

As to the regions in which these varieties of wheat grew wild and were firat 
cultivated. V^avilov is of opinion that this question eannot be detenained by searching 
for wild aimiTors. He suggests that the onginal centrea can beat l>o determined by 
noting the regiooB in which the greatest variety of cultivated forma sre found to-day A 
Hjjj views on this point are not, howeverp accepted by Stapf or PercivaL It will be 
Well, therefore, to eaiamlne the distributiDn of the wild plants, 

Tritmim mlgare^ the oldest blown specieii of the Goft wheats, has never been 
foiidd wiUL In his monograph, Percival suggested that it is a vast coUeotion of 
mutants and hybrids^ which 1 regard as baving originated fitiiii the crossing of 
r, dtoocfWdet or T , diamnm, with one or two species of 

This hybrid origm of J, vulpare has been generally accepted, but its parentage 
bos been questioned* Our Fellow Professor Buggies Gates bos argued that it has 
been derived from emmer and cinltoni.*' Where it was first grown h not known for 

* PcTtit^ n* Phni {a mDoagfiipb}^ 19^1* p, 339. 

» VktOdv, VraL I*, StiuikM an tM* Ori^n a/ CvUuv^i^ Mantr, LninpaiL IMS, p. i54. 

* VAvibv, flijiL fftT, 

* Pendval, op, p, 2a9. 

» GatM, R. Rui5kK « PiAypkMyr BriL Jaum. Ejrptriw^ntal Bidog^. b pp. ITl-a. 
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certuiiit but a gcukit idisutiiled. by Wittmack T* vubfarej founfi at Sesklo in 
Thessaly, m a deposit of the S^oiul Thes^Uau l^rioiL^ It haa been, fauud in depodita 
in UiiTigaiyj which appear to belong to the Second Dannbian Period^ though .some may 
be later, at Fclfld-I>obfii;a, Agg-teltik and Lengjel * and Dt, il. C. &hellealN&rg identi¬ 
fied as r. i^id^reimpFesdona in pottery from the iowost layer at Anan In Turkestan-* 
It U gentn-ally agreed now that the invaden^ who introdiieed the Second C'liiture 
into Thessaly, came from the Bkck Earth region of South RuMia^ Ciulde Kaa 
produced atrong arguments to prove that the authors of the Second Banubian Culture 
had come from the ^ame fcgion-* It would 9eem, then* that the jsoft wheats were 
first cultivated in South Russia and TutkeaUn, unless both arcaa derived the plant 
from the region south of the Caucaffus. 

The occniTeoce of wUd emiiKr, T. dicocc^idts Kfim. > in South-west Asia, has been 
reported more than once, even iu very early days. Beroeuji states that mp6% 
by which emmer ia meant, pew wild in the land of the BabyJomans between the 
Tigris and the Enphratea* lu 1187 Andr^ Miehaiwt saw " apdt wheat growing wild 
in Perriat north of HaMadan-.* and at the bcgiiuiing of the nineteenth centuir Olivier 
found powing on the right hank of the Euphrates north-wr^ of Anah. “ near the 
campi in a sort of ravine, wheat, barley * and speit, which we had already seen many 
times in Meoopotamia/*^ As no specimens of these grains have bLH.m pre^en^, it k 
imj>o!uible to be certain that they were wild species and not strays from cultivation. 
Pervival my^ that " it is highly pn^rbahle that the "epeit' to which Olivier refers, woa 
the fragilc-cared wild emmer, T. though it seems possibln that thb and 

the spelt found by Miebau:^ were plants of T. f}mi<>coccum, often tailed snuill spit. 

However this may be, T, Kom., the true wild emmer, was red isco vexed 

at Roah Pinar, at the foot of Jebcl ^cd in SjTia. in ISOfi, by H4aronsohii. who found 
it later at Rasheyya and elec where on the dopes of Mount Herman, oa wdl m on the 
plateau of Es-Solt, east of the Jordan Valley. He found it growing in crevices of 
limestone rocks in dfj' aitimtions betwiien 300 ft. and GOO ft. below, ami over 0,000 ft, 
above, the ifedit^irnuicap level, usually associated with wild borlet', Hard^um sp^n- 
tawnm, imd often with T. SpeoimeEks of what was beljoved to he the 

^ Tsountu* p. 3^0 ; p. 73^ 

* Bnsehoik, Vo^gtxkickititkr B^lanil- der Cidtvf^ vnd A'lf&pjfri dtr oiim TF-fW, 

Bmlau, IS9S. 

* PumptUy* B.* E^omiianj n T^rt^fan^ Wiui^gtea* ISOS, lit p- 472* 

* ChiMiii. Gordeo. JAf i^tra ^ £ttn»ptiia CiVbfiai^i^, Lcxtkdoii, 1^^, p. L7U. Chiliie liia 

mwnllj infonofid mo that ^n, idratitW M T. Iim Imshi found («a une nf i be pnduAiurfc 

E&rtb pemr Klev% la iJuU-nre Tnpotie jp* rtraijw, t, h lOcv* 10211, p, lOO.) 

* HvnceOufi, Fm^. //id*. 0+ p, 4la^ quoted by Eer&ivmJ, p. 3a£l, 

* tiAink* U. p* 5S0i quoted by Ptrcivai, p. 335. 

t OliTiKT* Q- A*h Fapo^ Ctmpirt ri* p. 338 i FL^rdvaL op, pp, 33^, 

* PcnlTel, €t|j. tiLf 33Sw 

* PwhTd* op, cii.t p. nb ; Stapf, O., ^ Tbe History of Suppl. to /uam. Bd. dme 

* 010 * p, 274 . 
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RAtn p were coM^tM in 1910 fay Tfajeodoj StniuAst in tlic tnoont^inau? irgicwi 

of Western Peisa near Kerind, between KetinaiijdnLli and Bagdad.^ Pereival tella 

bnweveTj that Strausi ntily found ou-e ptuiit^ auel that it might have been a 
stray. 

ThuB, H* far as oiir oortain evidenes? goes, ettimer g^wa wild only along a strip 
of country raugiiig from South Syria to the tnouataius of Moab. Thougb claimH baye 
been nuide for ita occurtooce fartbor east as far as the borders of Persia^ it seema 
possible that some of the plonta found there wrere T* or T* dimemm 

e^aped from cnltivation. 

The wild dinkel or einhom, T. Ba1.» has been found in Greece, 

between Nauplia and Corinth; it is found widely distributed on the iddee of low biUs 
mThessalj%BcEoriia, and AebaU, in South Bnlgmia, and on loamy soils in vineyarda 
in Southern Yngo-Slnvia^ Three iraxietiea of it were diecoTcred in 1909 uear Bajhklava 
in the Crimea. It has al»o been reported from the eastern cud of the Caucaaua. A 
larger variety has been found throngbout Asia Minor^ havmg been noted at Balamant 
Kaivc, between Smyrna and Magnesia^ in Lvcla^ near AmaRk, m Xorthem Syiia^ snd 
in £tudestdn on the bonieiw of Persia,* 

It will be Keen from this that T. and T- rngUopoidei are found od all 

sides of the Anueniau mountaiiuiT &tid, if the enggeBtiana f have made as to the origiual 
centre of T* can be shown to be true* thiSp too, origmated in the same area. 

From thk centre one nr other of theiie planta has spread in all directintis, but to u very 
limited extent, for we have no evidence of their existence east of the Zagros MountoinB 
or south of Palestine, while the European distribution is Limited to the immediate 
baains of the Black Sea and the ^^ean, except that ha^, T believe, 

passed the source of the Vardar into the upper baidn of the Morava. There ia no 
aridence that any form of wild wheat has ever l^cen found m Egypt or in any part of 
Africa. It is to some part of Sonth-westem Arin* tberefore, that we must look for the 
region in which it waa hrat cultivated. 

*rhe earliest evidence of wheat in Egypt ia UBually believed to be the fine repre- 
oentationa of ears <if J. originally def^ln'd as earn of " bearded barley/^* 

carved in wood, which were found in the tomb of Zer (Atoti}» the third king of the 
1st Thmasty. The^ were discovered by Petrie at Abydos in the wintar of 1899-19(>0* 

Earlier evidence of wheat ia, however, available^ We hove seen thot, in the 
Opinion of Schok, the grain found by Legrain and Lauipre near Sibiloh was bariry 
and not wheat, but, in the winter of IB]2-13, Ptofesaor T. Eric Peet fomul over the 
surface of the low mound ia Kegioii D at Abydos a range of large pots, which had lieen 

^ |N{*rdviiU o|s, fpf_ p. ns ; Brvwftecb J* H., ^ The Origliw of CivilixAtjoii/’ lit rSe 
Monihlsf^ l0la-20, p. SlJk 

* Fbieivftl, ojj. tif^, pp* 3B4, l^. 

■ Ptrdviit p. two. 

* feirie, W, ]d. Flinilfn, Rcfyil TeiwAi o/ ihf pt . U. Hgypr Ksulor. 

Fuiah itft H?Ul, p, 23. pi. v^ IS* 
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ueed to dry gfoiii^ and m tbem u. mihdtaitccr iu eniull caked mae;^ coaj^tiiig 

entirely of corboDiml orgnnie imitteri. Thia was hill of whole f^wuis of a cereal 
which WHS emmioed by Profeasor Harvey dib^n. oi Liverpool UjUTremty» who 
found it to be wheat {T^ The date of these kUna was proaDuoced from the 

nature of the pottery to bo predyniistk* but of which part of that pftriod gives 
no indicufjonH A very simjkr of pots was, howevt^c, found later not far off 
on the desert behind the temple of Seti, immediatet>' outside the great temenoa wall of 
the temple itarll. Though no carbonic rexuain^ of whilst wer^ found here^ tliere were^ 
Ijddg cloee to the kilns, about s, doren fragnieuts of well-kiunvu typea of decorated 
pottery, one or two ahowiug the spiral deidgtt.' Thk bilOi therefore^ mtuil belong to 
the Middle Predynoatic Period, 

It is pemiarible to doubt whether the graia from Abydos was F. for all 

the wheata, which have hitherto come from Bynoatie Egypt^ have been of the dieowNiit 
group; viilgart seems first to have been introduced Jn Raman times. It li by no 
means easy for a botofiist, who Is not a grain specialist, to distmguioh between 
and dkocewn in car bonked material, but, while the species jemains uuccrtaiii} 
we may^ I thlnh^ feel coufident; that wheat of some sort was po^iTi in JEgyfFt early in 
the Middle Pmlynafitic Period. 

Jforc recently, naiir BEi<hm, our Fellow Mr. Gtiy Bnintoii found gmm which he 
believes to be ^me kind of wheat. This has been identified by Petcivui aa T, J^ibcwu 
He has itifoitned itic in a letter that the gmin was found in a iiongh cooking-pot at 
a settlement at Henijimicb. between Qau artd Badoit, and that, }ud^og by the pottcij' 
found there^ which is itiiigb and not very typical, the detriment woulii date from 
between s.d. 37 and i*n. •14. “A slate, a disc-ahaped mace-heaib and a stone vase/* 
he adds^ '^vsrould all be round aliout S,d, 

fihir Fellow Miss G, Caton-Thompsgn has also found iNjme graiBt which baa been 
ideatified by Percival as emnicr^ at the bottom of a mined hut at Hadari. The 
pottery in this hut wm so rude that it was usele^ for puipooes of datings hut after 
the hut had been destroyed it was ooveced by a layer of mbbiah containing many 
fragments of decorated pottcr)\* winch cun lie uttributeil with fair certain^" to the 
latter part of the Middle Pred^iiaatic Perioti. While one must ispeuk w ith due reserve* 
it ^emfl proluible that this hut dates from curly in that periiKL perliap from the 
vety beginning of it. 

NoWr it ia clear that wheats and the pmetice of cidtlvatiug this groin, must have 
reaches) Egypt from Asia^ where the plant is miivet tli&i it arrived during the 
Fredjmastic Period is clear from the evidence citerl, but at what part of this period 
is still to some e^ctent nneertflin. That other materbb of Aututje origin* such an the 
pine, cypresB, incense, aud resins, reaciuMl the valley of the 3iile in pretlymstic times 

* ISgvpt likpion Fund, Criaeffr«'* of [nU H, by Efa> Pefit^ pp, 1*4, 0 i pt, uj, by 

T. Erin Pe«t stiff W. L. a Ldac*. pp. 1, 4. 0.7* Londtui, ?lli3 tnwl iHt4. 

■ Aafutv, cxfjt pH 1^, 
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has Wn made clear to us bj aur Vice-President Professar B. Sfewbenys.' but hs 
give^m no idea to what part of the period it woa iel which these imports fin^ arrived. 

Frankfort is of opinion that the earliest remains which point definitety to u 
Syrian ftoorce of origin are the * waw-hiniilliss ^ jatw which appear in the loTgLiituiig of 
the second prehistoric civilization (s.d. 40)/*® Be finds pottery of ^ery ^njilor type 
in the eariiest strata iu Soathem Polostiiie. From this date on. ami oomscivably 
lie fore, there was mtoreourse between Egypt and Asia; and emmer, which growji 
wild in Syria and Palciirine and whichi presumably, was first cultivated in that regioo, 
could easily have been carried into Egypt. It is all a queatioti of datee. 

Since the ivheat at Badari and Abydosarc frum depoaita not earlier than fi.D. 40, the 
explanation plain, and nulesa groins of wheat arc found in Egyptp which con 

be placeri with confidence earticr than bjd. 40. wc must conclude that wheat, at anj" 
rate, if not Ijarley jiLso, wits introducci] from Syria into Egypt with wavy-hamlliMi 
pots and pear-shaped mace-hcads in or af^ut 40. 

Such n conclusion would be in accord with an aneient tnnUtion tliat the Egyptiaii 
goddeiis lids discoverai ^ wheat and barley growing promigcuously aliout the 

country along with olhiT planiSr and unknown to nmnkiutl.*'* The country to w'hich 
tins refers is to have been a high moimtain of Fhmiiitia far away,^^* 

Thk in clearly the region in which Auronsohn found wild eramer and wild barley 
growing together^ 

If, however, we nflmit with ElLtot Smith that barley wsa first grown by the 
pred^iuiAtic F^gyptiana, we must abo iidmit that the idcMi of cultivating grain [>a>iaed 
in early jFredynastic days from Egy|rt to Syria, for which no evidence is fortliE^^mJTLgi 
or el&e we mast believe that the cultivation of the two gialus in two unconnected 
regions arofte independently. 

1 have left myself very little time to deal with the other clDments of civili^ariou, 
the domi^tication of animals, the making of pottirryt and the working of metaia. 

Though some attCDipts have been niade to show*' that animolB were dora^ticated 
by men of the Upper FaUeolithic Ag<*, tbiw effrnta have not been veil'- aucceaaful. 
f)f the titnee tbnt (oUnw little is kuown^ for^ though careful study has liecn made of 
animal remains from European AiteO. these are for from the begmtnng of civilization. 
The mmi? v$ true of the remains from Anaut oo ably desf-ribert by Dueret,® for tho first 
settlement there was clearly not of io early a date os has been claioicd for it by 
Pumprily, and must be later than the fine painted pottery of Mewjiolamia and the 
pmlynastic civilixation Eu Hgj-pt* 

^ P, E., ** llftypi iU i. Fielil for AnUttopolo^eiiii Brit. Aw. Eteport of 

Iks Uinerpoei lt)!23, 

• FmulLfun, op. rif,, p, Petrie^ DmpotiM p. s A*Eifr»b BtUioM, pp, u.^ 

• l^wdofvs i* p, 4, 

• fWtf.^ U p. la* 

*■ Pam i^lly, R,, SsjitomfwmM ih lii WasLinjileu, lOOS, pp. 
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i>v Motigsm ioMud in kitcben-midcleTu ol ])^4^draIUiti€ ibite remum anti^lo^a, 
gfu^Uffl [Gdzt^Ua iiabi^tla}, goat^ {Caj^m ^ wdl as the bufiald {Bosbidntlm).^ 

Tie first two ol these may wcU have been the of wDd animab htmted lor 

foocl -f the and the gout afe not [mure to Africa and must have beta mt.Ei>dtirod 
from A=Tiap while thv Biirhaiy sheep has »erer been tamed*® Stdetous of two broetb 
ol cattle (J?£iuf and hf^ch^fCtfm) and Asiatic sheep were also found in the 

kitohen-mldden at Tukk.^ 

There ia some imeertaizity aa to w'hethet the nx is native to Egypt. Be Morgan 
gtiitos that it n'as mtrcHliiired froni Asia at an early ilatOp but Kow'bcny zaendojos 
wild DxeiL omoi^ the wild liea$ta hunted m the time of the Old Kingdom.^ That 
the wild nm {Admis iaeniopt^) roamed the deaerts on the Egyptian border and was 
domesticated before the cJoao of the Predyuaatic Period ia olear from the jip[K»amiioe 
of herds of a^s m well na docks of sheep on the palette of We fmve thus 

no clear evidence that the Egyptiaua had domesticated any nafive aniiiiBl Ijefore 
eolations had been opened up with their Asiatic neighbours. 

in Mesopotamia our evidcuoB is equally incouolusivo. The people of the hist 
settlement of Susa had, apparezitly, no domesticated auifnois except the dog* which 
is often found among hunting pcoplea, andent and modcnL The claim that they 
had tamed the horse rests on a figure on one ol their vases* In the first place it h 
extremely rioubtful if the animal depicteil was intendi'd for a homsos, aod, even if it 
were, It might wdl lie on illu^trotmo of a wild honic hunted for food.* At TcH d- 
'Obeid, l>r. Hall found a frieze of dairy csttla dating from tlic time of the 
Ist Dynasty ol Cr»^ but it is clear frooi that- friesc that oxcu hatl then been domesti- 
caUxi in Mesopotama for u loug time- It seems tikdy that most animaiH were 
lirst domesticated hy nomad or semi-nomad peoplos^ and these leave little traces of 
their mcKie of living. 

The origin of pottery is a for more diJEcult problemi and the evidence available 
at present ia inaufficiout to enable id to determine the centre^ or centres at which it 
wnsfirb-t mode. Frankfort has, I thinkt listabliahod that the earliest wares yet found 
in South-west Asia are those fmm the ilrst settlement at Susa, and that these precede 
the wares a.t Tepch Musyau aa the lait^ precede those at Abo ^habrninp el-^Obeid^ 
and clflewbcrc in lleikjpiJlantia.® He helien^s ihat the jw-ttery at Susa, which be 
has shown to have been lonncd on a leather modcif may well have origiiuitcd thciCj 
hut thw [ luii ijicMncd to doubt, as the technique is in maoy ways for from primitive* 

* d- dtv jTi* FiuiB, p. 711. 

» KpttbMTv, op, cti.n p. 105.^ 

« J. iltTp PrtkUtoric Mam, London* p- LfIS. 

* Newberry* op^ et BorvLanlt, Ombdmkrnol dcs Hakntr. 

i Oipart^ifj?. rd.* §g4 17^ p- 

* ViJrpUi rdfomm Antiqmerumt Ljurt^t LC* fl* tih 9, 25- 

« Jourmik Iv* J924, pL lUi, a. 

■ Fmakfurt, »/i* pi 59 p 
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Oq tJui other kind, no w&Kshavc been found e^ite where that can be conaidered ancesttBl 
to those of SusB. 

Frankfort has also disposed satisfactorily of the suggested connection between 
the woiea of busa and those of Anau, and has shown that the latter are far from primi¬ 
tive, while the site is by no moans as early as Pumpdly «uggeirt€d> The neolithic 
pottery io Crete also stands by itself. Tbotigb we have learned from Susa and Anau 
to dhstmst chronologies based upon the depth of the deposits, we must admit that 
the plain burnished wares found at Knossos go back far into the Predytiustic Period 
of Egypt, though bow far it would 1» hazardous to conjecture. 

Thu Budarian ware,* discovered sinee Frankfort wrote, is probably oarher than 
aoy of the others meorioiuHl, though very possibly not much earlier than that frtaa 
Susa I. Though dificring completely in form and decoration from the latter, it, too, 
seems to be based oo leadier models. 

The painted pottery of the Black Earth repon,* of Erosd, Cucuteni and the site 
recently found at Uaatov near Odessa, appears to bear some distant r^tlonship to the 
wares at Anau j it seems, at any rate, possible that common anoestral fonus may 
have eidsted at some intermediate centre such as Transcaucasia, The painted waiea 
recently found in Chinn,* and perhaps those, too, from BaluchiEtaii, Sind, and the 
Fonjab. may v'ciy likely l>o later and more remote tn.embera of the same group, 

Frankfort, noting that the shape of some of the painted pot« of Predvaastie 
Egypt resembles that of the early stone bowls, brings the art of painting pottery 
from the Eastern Desert, where ho bdievea the stone bowls origmatcd> Newberry, 
on the other hand, arguing from the fact that the majority of the ensigos on this Wta 
hgured on the ovoid pots bear the crests of Nomes situated io the north-west comer 
of the Delta, would bring this art from that region.® There is probably some truth 
in both suggestions. If we agree that stone bowls came from the Eastern Desert and 
painted ovoid pots from the Delta, the other painted pots may well be derived from a 
fusion of the two cultures. There reiaains, however, the problem : Did the art of 
painting pots arise in the Delta, and if so did it pass thence to Syria, or rlid it reach 
the Delta from the north-east t 

The moat perplexing fabric, however, is that found in the shell moiinds by the 
shores of the l,ake of Bmhand, about three miles from Aarhus in Jatlao(17 Theuo 

* Frankfoit, eg, ttU,. |i. 84 . 

* Petrie. Sk Fliiulcn, in Man. xvi, 34. 

* Childs, V, Gonlon, Tk* Duira 0 / jrurepeaa CinJiialiaii, Lcpndeu, pp, XJ2-80, 

IGeptogiesl Surrey of taUna), Scr.D, voL j, fine. l anil t, Ptakintf, 1023, 

** A V. “f* O., -An Early Chlneio CoUurv," fialf. 6'eof. fi*rr, p/C4iiw, Petfiig, 1023 ‘ 

ia China," Jfiu. Antkrap. </«. .11 Wim, liv. 115®*, pp. to e( 

* FranUOrt. cif„ p. too. *r ~n 

* Nflvherty, op. eif., p. jo. 
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moundja are thought to contain refuac of one of the earliest sottloments of the sheil- 
moond edture, yet in dl the Inyeis but the lowest fragments ol pottery were found. 
No pottery resembling it Ima been fonnd to the fouth-east^ nor has any pottery been 
found in Europe that can be placed m early aa the date claimed for thk ^ttlement. 

On the other hand, it seems unlikely that these otherwise uEprogtesaive 
oollwtors of aheli-fiah should have madn so important a discovecy. The ware ia 
somewhat rough> it ia trne,, but ita shiipe gives no indication of its origm. It is 
nut^iral, therefore, that same writers have suspected that the potter's art must have 
been introduced here l^m ebewhere* 

The occurrence of this pottery k, as I have said^ perplexing. The most 
pLansible expbuiatiDii that has been oSered is that the sherds belong only to the 
latest phase of this culturep and that this primitive mode of life lasted in Denmark 
much later than has been suspected ^ while the patterns art was introdticed by new¬ 
comers from the south-weat* Childe* has pointed out that a pot, not unlike one from 
BrslfcandT wpecially in the shape of Its base^ wae found in a neolithic deposit at 
El Garcel in the south-east of Spain. ttTiether thk resemhlaace indicates true 
relationship, or is merelj^ a matter of accident, must for the present remain 
uacertain* 

Among metals Jt is genemUy Ijolieved that gold was the first to be used, perhaps 
only in n hattmiered condition. No evidence of this priority has yet been adduced. 
Copper, on the other hand, has been found in the two earliest civilirationa that we 
have met with as yet, Bruntop has told ns that round the neck of one of the 
Badarians was a string of typical Bndarlan beads, two or three of which wore mode of 
narrow copper ribbon, wound over stone lieads. In another puv’c of the some 
period was s stout copper pin or borer.* Iti the ihrst settlement at Susa there were 
primitive axes of copper. 

The disco very of the first metadurgiciul centre, where copper was timt smelted 
ami cast, seems a more hopeful problem^ and a Committee has been appointed by the 
British AssocLation to investigate this queetioD. Its eueigetlc! 3ccrctarj% our 
Fellow Mr. G. A. Garfitt. has already obtained a number of orca, with the kelp of the 
Deportmeut of Oversells Trade and the aid of seveiut of our Consular Officeis> while 
Professors Cecil Dosch and C. ih Baniiister have kindly undertaken to report on all 
the material sent to theiUr The officials of many museums, induding our Fellow 
Dr. H. R- Hull, have generously supplied the Cominittee with many samples of 
eoriy copper, while Profesior Thureau-Dangin baa Iwen most kind in oending 
fragments from one of the asea from the Gi^at settlement at Sil^^ preserved in the 
Louv^. 

It is hoped that by comparing the proportions of various impurities found both 
in the orea and tu the implementSp it may be po^blc to determine which of the 

1 Chiidi!, itp, Cjf,, p, 42. 

* Bnintcm. C.. J/un, -Ejttr, IQ3« 
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former were iijed fur the of the latter. Much more work needs to be 

done, however, before nmr tlefmifce ootidudotm can bo reached. It ts noteworthy* 
bowevcTH that the axe from Susa b nuide of pure copper. 

It will be seen front what I have said that it is impoaaible at present to detennine 
the centre at which any of the four chief elements of civitbatioii arose, except that 
the cultivntioii of wheat mwst have ariacn in Syria, or at no gteat ftoni that 

coantry. It is even uncertain that any of them, except wheat cultivation, arose 
at ooe alone. We miutt atiil pursue our researches, and the time may not 
far distant when we shall be able to determine with preebaon the dvat daims 
Asia and Afnca, and to decide whether these discoveries were made at single or 
multiple centres. 
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THE NORTHERN B£JA. 

[Wmi Plates I U,] 

By G. \V* Miteray. 

These notes aie the outciotHe ot foui winteci Bpcnt in the Desert* of Egypt 

ttmong the Bialuirin nncl the AbabdE; iind althcnigh I hove ilready cotittibutefi 
an utiete on the latter tribe^* yet the further evidMee eollocwd, particniArly theb 
physical meoBiiremenCs^ conhrtos and suppfcmeols Professor Seligman^i istiidy of 
ihkt Uadenilott and the Beni Aimir* to a deg™ that seenis to wntrant a rctnm to 
the subject- 

Physical. 

la that part of hiB mcmoh' which deals with the Beja* Professor Seligmnii has 
Bhowzi that the Beni Amcr^ the most southisrlj^ of the Suilaaese Beja» possess a remark*- 
able shnilarHy to the old proto-Egyptians, while the Hadendoat thougli probably 
of comnioa orzgiii^ were a modiilGtl race, taller than the Beni Aiuejj and with broader 
skuiU, In length, however, the craiiiii of the two triln^s were almost identical. 

From meosnrementfi taken by Cbontre,* wlwj, tiikfortuiiAtely» only pnbliahed 
indices^ this tendency to a liroadcr nkiill was carried even further in the Bisharin, 
the most northerlv o( the Beja examined by Professor SrligmaJi in his memoir* 

It wort therefore most interesting to me to find that measuiemcnts of the Al«ibdA> 
who live further north agsia in the deserts immediately adjacent to Upper Egypt 
on the costp ahowed a itULrke^l lesejiibhiiicc to tho*^ made bj IVafessor SeJigman of 
the Belli Amer (and so to the proto-Egj^ldiaiw}, in s]ute of their separation trom 
the Beni Amor by the IladeDilojv and tlic BiRhann* 

AnotW inU'nwting point is Uwi, when I Ifgan to nMSMnni the BiBhttrin 
(HanuMlonib) on the Bed Ben coast, between Intitudua 33” and 23” N., their 
tneasuremeuts appeniui diacordout with those o£ Clinntre, mentioned above, their 
eepbalio indei beini; only 74-"S, as agninnt 79 which hi- pvia for TO iodividiinls 
mewnircil preenniHbly in or near the Nile Valley. Tbeii stature, too, was markedly 
greater. It was not till 1 had carried the investigation further, ami mensuted some 
of the Biahnriu | Alla h) living iolaod thnt I found a cephalic index 7B'42 moto in 
accordance with hia data. Fivquenuy-ciirve* of thrae two sub-tribcB, drawn for me 
by Ur. F- S. Klobatds, certainly indicate that the namedonib arc a more mixed 

1 0. W. Hurray. “ Tb« A1»bda." JaMm. fU^. liiU pp- 417-23. 

* <X O. SpJi|nnan. ■‘Swoe Aspucta af ttu: Uamiiie tVolik™ in the Aa^a-Egyptian Sadan-'' 
Joan, Jfasr- Anlhrop^ 8«t.. iliiU pp. SWS-TtH. 
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lot tlun tie Albb ^ auxl the explaiuition of thifl is pothop to be found in tbelt traJitioii 
that Hfunod Or. their ancestor, nurried a wife from tie Ababdn, One may consider 
this aa anothet way of saying that they eonaidcr themeelvca a mixed flectiem with 
a lot of Abnbda blood in them.^ Another posaible source of fotei^ influonw here 
was the esistenw in medi*val times of a seaport 'Anlhab. which had coiwiderablo 
trade witb Arabia and even the Far East, But 'AiiLhab was destroyed aa long ago 
B3 U2a. and one would fancy its laducnee to ba^-e died out. There were, howev’er, 
Aiabe, Hcteym, outcasts, settb'd on the coast here ns recently an 18S7, when 
they were deported to south of Snakin. 

A third point is, that among the M Hadcmloa measured by Professor Seligman 
were t4 Amar Ai“ (he caJh them “ Amara A» the Amor Ar am also dwdlets 
on or near the coast, I thought it worth while to separate their measurements from 
those of the 40 Hadeodmi, and to add those of two Anmr Ar measured by myself, 
in Older to see whether the Hameilorub and the Amur Ar formed tounccting links 
between the narrow-headeii Bt^tu Amet and AbafHla to the Boiith and north of them 
respectively. But, rather to my aurprise. the IG Amar Ar turned out to have the 
broadest skuDs (mean H.B. U7-4) of all the ditferent tribes w-e have been disciMaing. 

It is roavenient now to give two tables, fonudal on tbow* on p. GOl of Professor 
SeJigmon’s article, but Locorporating my meaaurementa of Ababda and Bisharin, 
and sejiaratiog the Aniar At from the Eludendoa as mentiomid above. We have 
in order of cephalic indices:— 
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fi. or both HseiKUinti juvl Aliab itw suhiaitwd by PmfaiMr Sfllimnan to 

E. C. lUwkiH, who -oys; ■‘Tstina di this eroUaw twjetlier, I pbotiM infer that thr two 
liil*rf.kiill.iwM,u,dd»iioth«|«wtotlwiiimeivpe." (SwAppeodK V.) 

^ Ar ™ “ ohikb" *■ ohildrro ” in - and pL wrt. » Slower.- fSo 

Ham*d OfH,b ^ imwni-aoii itoa.** Amir Ar = » fhikliwi of Annr,” 
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anil for tb0 nhfloluifl mcBsiireTiictits from wlu(!li thesa iodiced — 



No. 

H.L, 

H.B. 

K.t.. 

A',B. 

Onnip 1 — 

Bulumn (Atlah) 

3© 

1 

IM'7 

1 

144-1 

1 

se 7 

Amar Af 

16 

100 6 

147-4 


35*g 

Hadendoa 

46 

ISOtl 
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51-B 

37-0 

tiremp n— 

Beni Anter -m **■* *** 
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1 

1 
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1 

‘ 142-2 ' 

5tft 

30-6 

Biihaim(Huneclamb) 

36 

iBS-a 1 

14A-S , 


37*1 

Ahabda .. 

4t2 

i«»'i 1 

I3ft-G 

1 

4B-1 

1 

36# 


Ttat thij second group is mow likety to wjjresent tbe primitive populuriou 
of the country between tte Nile and the Red Sea ieems probable^ when one compares 
tbeir akulls with those of the early Egi^mns. as Professor Seligmau does on p. ©06 
of the artkile ulrEudj* relcned to. I abstract pare of Im tabie> and add the Ababduj 
aubtraoting^ ua he does, 7 turn* from the lejigths and 8*5 mm. frofn the breadths of 
the living nkiilla *— 
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One may add* that in stature the Beni Amer meustire 1-643 m., the Ababda 
I '636 and the pre-d^iastk Egypriana about 1 -63 m. 

To reinforce the theory that the$e modern Beja are representatives ol the old 
pie-djnastic Egyi)tian (and Kubian) Etock^ we have n very little evideocc—only 
three akudsp of curtier inhabitatitu of the Eastern Deserti Snoh aa it this evidence 
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all goea to sthow that thi.* vfry narroW'hcailtHl type baa pruvaHnl tb 4 }iy* from di« 
prc-dynastic tunes. We ba^'V three boiials Mcayatetl by mj’self:— 
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('cTieiderat.iou of the above data leoda me to ahart ProlcMjsor iicligtimii'a opiaioa 
that the Beni Amer (to whom the AbnlKla muat now lie odded) are relics of the early 
{lojnilntion of not only the Elustern T>e 5 ert, but also of the Nile ViUIcy; vrhilo the 
central Beja, the Eladendoa, and the Biahoiia are kindred pooploe madlber! by foreign 
infiiieiiee. The Uamedomb Biaharin are probably a fusion of the central Beja with 
the Abalida. 

The llainfidurab are the Bbliarin who were so hoatile to Sobweinimth in 1865 , 
and of whom be aay» :* “ The Bisborin arc, like their related stock the AbaiKla, all 
doliehoecpbalic, ami show it by elevated, yet very narrow, skulU. In the general 
expresaion of the face, there wetc more analogies with Europeans t han with the 
^Vrabs utklJidhtAta. Theri* were Tittia-heads, SchiUer-nows, and Uababutg-iorebcada J 
indeed, their fcatiiTes showed plenty of variety. The often astonishingly small Lips 
limited the tightly closed, alnuiat American, mouth, on which, as on their loi^ necks, 
the bardshipe of their desert eaturtence had imprestjcil itself. The eyes, large and 
open, ore of changing expression. Betnarkablc nppeand the jiartkularly luxiinaut 
muscniar development, i^peciatly of their legs, which Wrongly difierentiates them 
fioni the Berberines with thcji ape'like extnunitics. Eveiw' man^s bearing is gracious 
and full of charm and dignity; their walk aUnoet to be calletl liold. The shades of 
skill-rotour range through oil pr^ible gradations lietweisn coppcr-red aia! the deepest 
brown-black. Whether this is th*- resnlt of mixture with other raea I dam not 
aioert. but must refer to the fact that travclleni s|ieiik of a similar variety of hue 
among oil Ethiopian races." 

Profesnr 8 eligmaii luut isome remarks^ on tlie possible foreign elements which 
have caused the tendency to bciiehyccphaly and the riao in stature among the central 
Beja. 1 would udd that ihese [icopici twpwdally the fladefliloii, have for centorica 
lieen in cntiuct with Negro pilgrims on their way to and from .Mecca. These Negroes 
do not merely pass through, but am- in the habit of iictttiug in the Tokar delta for a 

• Thu bioUl WM ht ft-, I>. U, l>er« aivj myicir in Man, Si, Tbo otlu-r 

two containcil ooihinh ty which i® i!ste tbisa. 

* ii. !$nhwehifiirtb, Anf HsUrtrefctKii IIV^oi is Ar^pltn, p, Wl f aaJ ma aUa pn, 103^ 

» <V. ci<.. HP- 
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Tear or two in orckr to «ini money for th«^ir journeys by ctiiGvAtioii^ during 
last <^utRry thfi Ha[1en<loft and tho Biftharin engaged actively in tie akve-trado. 
A quite other ^urce of fo^Hfcn influeiire nmy have been iptetmamiigt* in mcdiieviil 
davii with Yemenite colonl^Cfi front Uadmmiiut. Mukriii, indeed, regarded these 
people, tie Hadareb, ui tht< ruHng caste among tie Bcja.^ 

Tie individual measuienients will all be found in the Appeiiditcs 1"1V% and 
before we leave the subject I may say tlat all the individnuk measured were males; 
aiicj that, juBt as Professor Seligman took cate to select only ^nuine Beni Amer, so 
only real desert-<iwelling AbsbcLi were measured, whose ancestOR were unlikely to 
have intermarried with the Egjquion ftitahin. Xonwls lire* howevetf more likely 
to influence the sedentary poputatkms beside whom they dwell tliaii to l>e influenced 
by then). Two Urge divii^ioua of the Ababda me eettled in the Nile Valley^ and must 
eonsiderahly have influenced the population in the provinces of Qeoji and Aswan 
(also I luring the [amine of 18!^ quite » numlicr of the BialiBriu came nortli thimigh 
tho AbnbdiL and settlwi in the Nile Wiley near Qua). Nomadic tribes influeuee each 
Other; in time, weak Irihes get broken up and disappear, and their fragments 
affiliate themselvefl to stronger and sometimes quite oew cojifedemtioOS- The 
Dervish waw brought numbers of such people, Kimeilab, Hukm, Ilomeg,^ Anqaiab, 
northward to the Ababda country; aiul, durmg the recent census, I estimated such 
elemerkts as forming about 3 or 4 per cent- of the desert. AlathtLa, who are about 
lidMXl Strong. Core was tuheu to ovokl such people in the measuring.’ 


CiRCCMci!?ros Axn MABmAOE Cerrmon'ies. 

CtVcwwicirioa. 

NowadaYSi owing to a [car of a ^liwose " that attiK'ks uncircnmeised t>oySp** 
bo^’H arc usunllv ctreumciscd within a few ilayii of birtbi but until recently the 
follawing custom prevaikil. Ten or twelve boys, of seven to eight years of iigVp were 
drcumcbcfi together on the first day of a b^stival Ustiug four or ftw days. They 
were dresged in new clothes, the finfs^t procunible, and in the cose of Eijiharin Imys 
wore a silver bracelet ami gold eamugs, borrowed from the AfiWwi, One may oot* 
here that Masai youths dress as girb at their ciftriimcisiont* and. ueeoniiag to Lane,* 

I TrandUtiou In Butrkbdrtlt'ri TrnniJ# im Subitf * p. S12, 

* M. O. Jw-lsMi mAx* ! a uumi! use-l Uy tin* Hdilraibw t® ilemob? *o ignumnl poopk 

\n dlbcr thaw? who are *till la tb? fbirk fac-ldiuciik: £}ipia^ p. 66b But 

ft vetion cd Ih* Ahubda cftll thmiBeivoi 

3 Sach ffsgnMitM ore quite easily reparated by u'ldjig ip£bvhfiuil8 abmil tliwr AncRRtoci* 
All Bedmiiii^ nrhether HAioitw orSetniiic, ore properly prowl of tb^ pwligreos,. 

* Hdiiji, nic ^¥raaoi. p. 

* Lftiw, Muditfm p. flfij. I bftve been uoftbde to .inw iuob a ocutoni ajuong tii* 

preMntH^tfty /r/folm. 


0* —rAe Noriksm 
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a s imilar ctustom used to occur among tbo Egyptian/^lOaAin. After tlt^ opcntioD^ 
tic boys li^red tc^tliec in a apcckl mattiiig-liut erected for them^ togeticr with 
the sheikh who had performed the operation. He ^eema niercly to have attended to 
their material welfare, not to have imparted any partkokr innknetion^ At the end 
of this period a ahee]> was killed for each boy, ood a great feast ruade. At the next 
new moon^ the Ababila boys^ who have not yet worn omamentSp borrow a piece of 
gold from thflir femak reUtbns, show to the mooiL,” Both tribes Enbbulate 
their girls, bat there is no festivity or cerc-monUI attached to tbia cuotom^ 


Purhiipfl on awoimt of their greator povertj% or perhaps notp the foregoing 
■cercmomal may be combined, in the onQc of the Ababdn, with that of a marriage. 
They call both leativab indifferently the ordinary Arable rmine for a wedding. 
In this case, the hnt» which is later to be Lnlmbited by the newdy wed conplOi is 
pitched for both the gnjorn and the boja who arc about to be circumcised. The 
matting for the but is provided by the grooms, but the tent-pole must come from the 
bridc^s parents.^ The tent must be pitofae<L after the sun has set (Ababda) or about 
ounset (Bialiiiiiii)p The hot ia plaoe(] about fiffc)' or sixty yaidii from the but where 
the britle-to-be is living with her mother. The groom etap outaide (Ababdaj or 
inside (Bisharin) till the harim bring the bride, and circle the bat seven times 
■ widderahiTLs with bei’.* Then they go 1 aside. The bridearms sre tied to her side 
with a strong goatVhair oortl. which the groom now esaays to breaks A sort of 
scuJHe with debnitc rules now takes place in the dark within the hut. H the groom 
csimot break the cord the bride is taken hack to her mother, And he Jia!i to try 
again on the emmitig tilght. If tbe cord is broken, but the harim get away with it, 
he bos to ransom it from them with a sheep^ Thm cord, for winch there ia no special 
name, is later hung on the tent-pole or. rather, curved girder, which supports the 
roof. The cord broken, the women take the bride back to her mother. 

Next day, if the festival iuchides a eiicumcisioii (Ababdn), the bovu am 
cireumcisedp and they and the bridegroam dwell in the hut for five to seven dava. 
After the festivities ate over, and the boys have departedn the but k moved, it mav 
be only a few feet.^ .\fter the move the groom lives in the hut for forty days {in 
the case of the xUiab Bbhariu. a year), and tie bride visits him under cover of 
diirkiiMa.* During these forty days tlie bridegroom may not milk^ sky an animsL 

» Sov too, with the llaxkndoa, hut the Aurnr Ar and the KaUbbh thm grwnn fiupplkt 

the tftai-pokn. 

■ With Ltm MnUendOft ami the Anmr Ar, tlm lyow hut aiul the fumitum w jnekod qu a ciiziel, 
whkh is ihcQ Jod twmd the biide'a mother^s hat «ven tunei,. with the wcoiiaa migiag mod 
tiUliog hehiad it. {Comtinmitd hy Mr. J. H”. 

This eotTerpcnulj to tht> huiliilng of the lubabiih in plsce of llu? teinpcinLCT tent 
*X O, ant! B. SBligQus, TJt? p, Im. 

* &i with Uh- Haii^mLwt. C, O, Seli^rniw, op, tU., p. 630 ^ 
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prepare bread, or leave tbe campi Hi^ food in cooked for him by the bricle^s motlior. 
Fler, (if cour^, be must avoids nor must ho over eot from the «ajsie diab m the bride^s 
father. Por the fimt five day?} or so he ooveta bb mop of hair with hbt cdotb wrap 
Then a abeep m kUlcd for him. and ho anoints hi3 hair with the grease. 
Thi* jjPrtVj or bedf mode by the briilc’^s peoplOt i% not prewntetJ to the young couple 
for some months, or it may be a year^ 

One may ob^vo that the dbabitity to milk or alay tn a feminine attribute;^ 
as m the cowring-np of the hair, ft would seem ai though the manhood of the 
youth at qjpemnebsion and the man at marfiage had to bo conrealed from tho evil 
spirits by hjs disgiiisiag bimself oa a girL The stm^ too^ seems to be avoided. The 
hut must be pitched after semoet, it is circled widdershlna; the bride must only see 
the groom at night. Thtirtf is a geneml resemblaiijce in the i^retnonies to those 
psfevalent throughout the Northern ^ludan. hut the Ababda are oioue in sometlines 
comhiiung wedding and circuinciHion oerauonies. Both are rites de passage^ ctlebrnting 
the commerieemcnt of a new existeniee^ And what docs the breaking of the cord 
aymboluEc ? Cettaitdy the delivcnince from jMme inhibition whieh has preventefl 
the eojoyment of the new life.* 

Such Dtiidoina arc beginning to be [i>oked down upon by the toofc orthodox 
iloalcms among theun as ** '&ta4 i.o, ^^costonis of Pharaoh." More genuine- 

links with Egyptian culture ore their Iiead-‘^re$t$ and thdr thru wing-stleka 

(bilhill 

The married women are allowed iLtnioual heedom by the Bishariii. but not 
among the Aimbda. This is the case with most of thf> Bept, Plowden says of the 
Uabab m Eritrea:* “Tho tmaiamed girle are preserved from early iiregularity 
by fitrict precautiotLS, bat they indenmify themseWea after morfioge for oil restraint.. 
Whht cUistinguUhcs this tribe from almost all others is the absence of jeaJousy in 
the husband, insomuob aa be permits his wife a perfect liberty^ taking only her gains/^ 
So, too^ Cro^undi* of the .4mar Ar: " A wopuin h the more valued by her hiotband 
if she gives proof of her attractiveness to other men, even t>y adultery; he has no^ 
resentment against bis wife, his honour lading satisfied by an attack with his dagger 
on tho first meeting with his rivaL" Accoidiiig to Kjaxait Batmut their ox-sheikha 
things are exactiy tbe same with the ilamedorab BishaHnp One may add that, 
among the Binlijirini the dowry or imbr] \s divided equally between the father^ 
mothert nnii father^a brother of the bride. The dowry usually consists of a camel 
and a aheep for each of t!ie$Ct a^d perha^iei two more eoincls for h&r other male 
relatives to eat. Women do not assume nose-rings till after marriago^ 

1 .\mQng of a Denlury m bnottrd tuatip^b^jui iau mitlrd prior to ibo 

breaking of thf rahaS or fiifliiiEinV girrSIc by tbe biicbgroain. Beja I know do not bre^ tbr 

ivAib but th^.^ Kababuib do, G. .4. Hmkmrt,Trat^im Etkitrpia, L^Oiloii^ 1835, |ip, 10(^1. 

^ W, C, PIoveUid, Tnm/r ia ji. J4^ 

■ Ci Cpo™Ja4lsi* IMsert and K'affr ^^einfw tM H^d SWt 20. 
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Beliefs ABorr Animals anu Plants* 

After remArkm^ on of latemkm and atiimA] rult^ thi: Beja^ 

Ptofessor S^iligfitan* goes on to detail some lemnrkablo custonift c«[Lnj!et 0 d with milb 
au(f cattle^ It is na itm of tJjr: AbalMlu^ ns it b of the othffr Beja, that no man nmy 
drink of the milk he has himself diuwii iintil somt5oiie has dnmk of it. 

The Bishium have nowadays no cows, but long ago thejp or some ]>i>oi^e living 
m their pre?w?iit territoiy, did possess these animals^ and they were buried in 
cemeteries with aome eare^® La this oomiectioii^ I would quote Piowtleir* on the 
ilaluih I “In each amall tillage there is kept a qow of one breed from generation 
to generation* on which the gooil fortune of the entire herd ilepends. This cow 
(of they may be two) ia mJ^keil in {k^culiat ■wssebn and the milk muat he dniiik oiit 
of those vtsseb. as it would Ik? sacrilege to drink it out of any other; these are of 
eorrhefiwjire, whiljit the other epwe arc milkeil into wicker-work vases. Bhoidd 
this ceremony be omittcil or it js suppowl that the eows of the tribe WTuild 

beeome dry, or die ; ajul this, ampngst a people who feed, it may lie said, on milk, 
wouhl ho equivalent to i\ famiiie/' In this case, i would suggest that it is not the 
cow which is venerated, lait th® deity or Rjaint to which ita pcmluee haa iH-en 
dcilicattHl. It is commoii among the Abnbda to dedicate the milk of a beast tp their 
patron Raint, Shndh, and the milk of such beasts is alwajB raOked into Ae[iar 3 ite 
(wickerll vessels lest it becpme mijed witli the milk of some other animal. 

jUnong lioth Bbharin and Ababda. a curious belief Is held about the ftiunrmk sacri¬ 
ficed at the tomb of a 5urint ) (PL 11^ Fig. 1)* Such animab turn into 

gazdles or ibex, am^ any attempt to shoot such animab is soverdy punished by the 
mljf. UsUfllly the rifle iiSMs^ will not fthpot itniigbt for eame comEidemblo time, and the 
hunter h often peraonallj afliklefl. Recently a hunter wounded one of such miimAls. 
a gazcHe, In Wndi Kharit. Immediately a voice was heanl joying, ** You hai^ 
woundwl my goat I "j and the hunter wtt» adlictcd with madness; an old man cured 
him, but wisely forbade 1dm to go hunting again. A liUhari, who killed an iLox 
of this nature, waa less fortunitU-, This beast was fouml to hnv^ ita tents tied up 
with silk (to wean its khis). He d!icd+ and hb guu was never any more good. Yet 
another, who killwl a gaEclb nmr a tomb, got hb face fmmnhiKt in with a fftone while 
he was cooking it. He lives to tell the tale, and to be thunHiiJ that the spirit did not 
hit him from behiod, when I woidiJ certainly have been killed ! ” 

Fi«h are eaten by Bome of the Abal)ibi and Bbharia who Jive on the eoa^t, but 
to the inland folk they are nod so are birfls.* Birds arc Kven feared, I caught 
Uuhammad BiibilL an Aliawi guide, stoning a ?una11 bird one day, which tic said 

' C. ft. SiftEgifULO, ftp- rJL* pp, 

* <L W. ftrwres af Oiteo la ibe Ekiaern l^eatirt of ligvpt,” JxmmaJ q/ JhtivjKm 

Sll, lUSft, 

^ Ci Plowd^ft* qp. ni., U, 

* Burckhordt lliiq anum^ t}^ BIsWui as tie Atlurm id 1S14 (T’/aabi is Nvhm, p. Jifij* 
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bAii b«ca propheayliig i^vfl to him. Earlier in tbe winter a croaking raven had 
watnnd him of loming eviL nod eight dal's Eater he had heard of hia brother a death. 
The Ababda wUI not Idlt tbe Mandgroiue or desert |iartridge. and both tribes are 
particularly afraid of killiug or harmiiig the bearded vidture. hathaitu. 

Certain tre<^ and bunhcH, especially one called wkri’t. with aromatio gum 
must not be cut down, or evil will befall the camels. fXo a'onder the Homedaiab 
objected to Schweinfurth [Keying almut in the Elba Mountains.} Sprigs of others 
arc of great virtue as cbnmia. Knmit deokted that in one of bk quarreEs with an 
angry hushaud who possessed such an amalct, be cut him twice on the leg aa hard 
as he could with hi-s sworrl; but bis oppoiu>at was uainjured, and Karait was gkil 
when friends came to aeparate them. Ali Kheir, an Abadi who was empto>-cd to 
collect plants^ was afraid of a tare plant, iwnftoa, a species of <?/<wwc. and would not 
gather anv’tbing that even looked like it; ** It exudes blood when iiprootitd like a 
human being. It u good to give your wife to make her love you; but, in pulling it 
out of the grouufl by the coots, s donkey or a dog ought to be employed. A Xegro 
wiU do, or a man without any pmpcrtj*, but these will ejrpcot sometbing for tlwir 
trouble.” 

My remark,' ** Abadi twins do not turn into cats at night as the ft liah twins 
do, ought to Kceive tbe explanation, “ because they ate given camel's milk as soon 
after birth as posaible to piei'ent this." 


* C. IV. jlamy. ^ The AlwlKb,’' ^osn. Bay, JSoc,, lut, p. 430. 
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Ai7£^is IV.^Amar Ar 

(Non.—The mcnaomiunu of ti Amu At, •pdit “ Aram,'* wfll be fnuitil <m {ip. 99A-7 «! 
PnfeaHir G, G, j^digmur** " Some Aqieete u( the Uainitn Problent in the AnfkNEejpUui 
SmUn,’*) 
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ArPXKPTX V.— HEAI» MEASrREMe>T» (flAMEDOBAa AND AuAB). 


Dr. E. C. Rhodes ban kindly supplied the following 

note 

on these measure- 

mentd — 





The most likely population saitipJiKl to 

produce 

the 

mea.suiements in 

Appendbe 11 (Hamedorafa) is that wlueh ho* — 




H.L. 

188-6 

S.D. 

9 m 

•856 

H.B 

140*8 

8.D. 

♦ • 

l*fl3 

Total Facia] 

192*8 

.SJ>. 

ft 1- 

2*&4 

C.L 

*747 ,, 

S.D. 

« 1 

*0068 

and the variahUity of these eiitjiiialea is indictited by the staudaid deviations. 

Tii« most likely population 

aunpl^^c! which would ptodiice tho TOeamiremunts in 

Appendix Ill (Aliab) is that which has:— 




H.L. 

184*7 

S.D. 


*906 

H.B. 

144'8 

S.D. 


1*00 

Total Facial 

187'« 

SwDi 


1*48 

CX 

*784 .. 

S.D, 

. . 

-0(l64 


Th« di&jcetu^efi b<?tw<!eii thfiae two populattons are, in respect of B.L., HiB.i Aod 
G.I., Such thftt we canDot icssonAbly consider them as being Ibr nU practical purpoeea 
the same. In the cnsc of Total Facial rocaatitements, wi- might reasjonahly oonsldfiT 
them the same. 


[Thu diffiirences mo *— 

U.L. .. 

H.B. 

Total Fuclal . 
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3*9. compared with S.1)., i-as 
4-11 „ ,t 1-43 
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THE TOTEMISM OF THE ,UfClEKT ANDEAN PEOPLES. 

Bv RtCHABl* E. Latcbam. 

« 

Masy j-eats ago. whiJe mvwtigating the *«ia| orpmiatttioii of the Chileaii 
Indians at the time of the Spanish Conquest, we came ncrotM unmUtakable 
evidences that thia organisation was Largeltr based upon toteiuLsm. This, to a 
certain extent, upeet the notions we were then inclined to form on the subject, 
which liad been largely influenced by a long personal contact with Arancatiiaa 
Indians in their native surroundings, but under modem conditions, anil by 
a study- on all that had been writteiv on the subject up to that time. 

The now factor was too plainly indicated to be ignored, so we had to 
revise our studies and take this setioualy into account, fhir principal source 
of information rtatumlly had to be the ehronieleii of the sixteenth century, and 
thesej unfortunately, contained only meagre details relating to the stwial 
life and organisation of the Indiaiut; btit with the new light thrown upon 
the matter by the recognition of totemisin aa a native institution, we were able 
to explain various doubtful prohlenut, the former interpretation of which did 
not seem to be satiafactoiy. 

The historical doenmentu recently published m tlurty-aine volumett, and 
the ehtoniclM of all the known historians in another thirty, undertaken and 
carried out by the indefatigable bibliophile, Don .loaf Toribio Medina, pniiKW- 
tioned us an enormous amoiint of new material; but, after carefully revising 
and extracting all that wa* pertinent to the matter, we still found nmueroufl 
gaps in our knowledge and an imperfect explanation of mnny things hinted at 
but not deuiled. There existed in the National Library in Santiago a large 
and very valuable collection of manuscripta relating to the earij times of 
the RpanUh occupation, the greater part of which Iwd ne™f been utilised 
for motlem research. We set to wnrk to revise these, and found tliat there 
was a great deal of information that bore directly or indirectly on this question 
and on others related to it. Many of these documents rcfemxl to the distn- 
bution of the «iwihj«iAm or grants of Indians given to their followers by 
the Spanish flovcmois. and contained the nameii and clam of the Indians 
so awanied, their situation and many other interesting data that could be made 
use of, but that had long been forgotten or ignorcKl, In the numerous legal 
documents, many claims were made to establish title-deeds to lands ceded, 
boundary disputes, water and grating rights, etc., and in them the foniwr 
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of tb«? IndiiucLS were frequeoUj cited in evidence supported by the 
testimony of witncsnefi, mostly We Jibti found many reports, letters, 

and declarationa id tlie clergy to their an periods, s|>eakiiig of the dillieulTiea 
expericncred by them in their work of eonverling the Indians to the rfttholie 
faith, ^me of them refer to the cuatoin^, belie fa and Buperstitionaj aocidd 
and ndigioUB retcriioiileti, etc., not mentionecl claewhere, and give Indian names 
nnil terms that are not to be found in the later Voeabulnries " (the eariie«t 
ot which were pubJiabtid only in the se^'ienteenth century), and explain ^ome 
phases ol native life not generally known. Then again there are a great uumbi^r 
ol decrees and orclinanceif of the governoia and other pemon» in authority, 
ordering the suppression, the modifieation or the [Nirmitting of certain native 
customs^ w^hlch must existed, but wbicli have been forgotten and have 

remainer! otherwise unmcordeii. 

Theiie and others of a different tenoiir w'e revised and extracted, obtaining 
from them w considerable amount of informatian not obtainable nl&ewhcfv. 
We also examined a Urge number of old parish regiaters, in whirk were anno¬ 
tated the names# dans, and sometimes trifles of the Indiana and also much of their 
family hi&torr, auch us birtfiH^ deatha, baptbrns, inarriages, etc*, and soriitifimesi 
deftain detuiU of religious or aucial eeremoiiipri, feasts, etc,, practised by the 
Indiana within the parish. 

We were also ciiabUd, than Its to the kinilnefts of Mr. Thomaa Tliayer, 
chief of tho yntiouiil Ar€luveii+ tc^ revioti a kirge number of unpublished docu¬ 
ment,'* relating to (•hiU. exis^ting in tho Archi^’ca of Seville, of which he had 
lately rficeivini no pies. 

X oh we study of all this publii^hcd and unpnhimhed material, and a good 
general know'lwlge of lh(^ present ruirtonui. Jaiiguagei anil fjAyoUology of the 
IndiaiL?, acipiired by a residence of five yeant in close and Intimate rontact 
with the Arauoaniuna.^ floon convinced m that most of what hml Iwcii w^ritten 
about thrir social organij^tiou and religious heliefn w»a ftmdaTnentally crruneotij^. 
and that the real ethnology of the race still to be set forth. 

Bidota at tempting Kurh a task, we cnnaidenil it advisalilv to in wfiat 
manner the nncienl Chilean social and rcIigiouH institutions were related with 
those of the surroundJiig nations, and derided on a revision of all the documen- 
tarj- t^vidcnce available, that referred to the ancient Inca empire in iia total 
extent. To a€OOinp1iii!L thia we were obliged to put off for u iieriod of ten or 
tw-elvp yeaTT! the original task we had set oufflelve^ to attempt ' but the mullA 
have more than justijied our cxpectfiticms. 

Only in 19^23 did we feeJ in a p<]ctition to publlsb the first rcRuUs o! our 
invesrigatiuns,^ and in the following year we were able to complete our atudy 
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of ArBucunluii pthuology.* Oui rcMJUwhcs oljtci sbowoil us t!iwt the Intn 
hktoiy and social and religious institutions had been even more erToniioualy 
interpreted than thnsie of tlie CWlean tribes. In two recent works* we bave 
tiied to show what these really were, a» far an wtweie able to form an opinion 
from the new ilata we bad obtained and the applloation of more modem ii^olbodft- 
Bclore we liid gone far in out investigations, we found that more than 
one of the fornier coavietioiiji on which the ethnology of the native tribes had 
been based were eonlpletiity orroneoua and needed a nulieal tet’oOMtrtictjoii. 
Perbape the chief of these was the belief in the patTiarehal system, eiippoaed 
to lie the foundation of Intlian family life in these regioiui. We found that 
even*where throughout the .4ndean countries, from (’olombia to ('htloi, descent 
was reckoned in ihe female line, and the family naioe was that of the mother, ami 
not that of the father as had bocn sup [rased. Thia state crontinued till long after 
the arrivnl of the S]ianiards, and auiong the AniiieaniafuJ of southern (.'hiio 
peisiflted till the beginning of the nineteenth century. All through the sauie 
regiuns totetuism was imix'erfuil, and the totem was altiKHit always inherited 
from the mother. The daiiB were, for the incwt [lart. independent and self’ 
goveming, and only in times of {Riblie danger or calattiity was there any attempt 
at union or federation iimfer thi- leadenthip uf a mltitaiy chief clertcd for the 
occasion. The clans were mostly exogamie, but endcjgamy wws practised in 
some, while a few seeme<l to haw no marriage roetHctions, and contracted 
luatrimopy within or without the cbm ut wilt. Slost of the Peruvian tribes 
Were divided into phnitriea, but ibe original funetiosji of tbs divisions had been 
forgotten at the time of the Conquest t or, at least, there ia no sun* record ol 
their real [>rimitiw significance, althmigli they wore sccniiogly derived from 
the antagonism between the first settlers ur autochthnnert and later comers, 
whu wore looked Ufran as intrudefs and as strangers. Vestige* of such n division 
having formerly existed among the Chilean Indians are not wanting, hut these 
arc too few aud too vague to u-arraiiT. us in forming an opinion as to their meaning 
among these I films. 

As regards the religious beliefs of the Indian tribes fd the Atidt*?. ttme, these 
have been a.'i badly repfeaentod as their social cuatonw. Animism, fetishism, 
totemism, and ancestor* wore hip were universal and formed the basis of their 
religion. The {tcjlar Cult of the Incas, supjjosnsd to be the pnfdoniiiiaot and 
imperial reUfiion, has been greatly exaggerated and erroneously interpreted. 
Ill fact, it was a closeil cult, lOtemic in origin, confined to the t’uaco tribe, 
practised wherever they might be sfattered throughout the empire, hut from 

1 y Crtancitt* RiO'^hs * fo« ustigHUi .tniurenM. iiaft pp. .^nlisgo, 
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which ather tribes wer^ ejtrJnded, The latter were oaly required officially and 
nominally to recogniise the Siui as the pre-entinent god, hA he was the djrinity 
of their royaJ lords, but without partieipatioo ia im worship. Each tribe 
heu't its own tutelar being, which was the object of its devotiom, till such tinier 
as idolatry wex extirpated by the Spaiiish clergy. 

The supposed couiDiuidsm of the locos vcuia ouother mytht which does not 
resist the slightest sorioiis investigation, and has only been nmintoined by a 
constant repetition of iTatc]Jaso~s and other chroniclers^ declarations on the 
Hubject. Garcilaso has done more than any other towards the pcrpetaating of 
fabe impressions of the social orgaojoation of the Inca empire, and his writinp, 
examinci) in the light, of more critical investigatioiis, show us that he was 
woefully ignorant of the matter or was wilfully misleading \m i^adere in order 
to glorify the race from which lie, on his mother^s slde> hod fiprtiug. 

These few points, taken from among many othem, will serve to ahow how- 
necessaiy it has become to reconstruct the W'hole fabric of H^ndean culture at the 
tone of the Spanish Coaqaeat. In the works that we already published, 
or that are In press at the pi^ent timcj we have tried to give the results o{ onr 
researches in a logical fornip w'lth many and iletailed quotations from the 
principal sources of our iniorination, in the hope that they may serve for future 
studies on more critical lines. In rhecounic of these we have found occasion to 
overtuni many (M-t theories, uproot many seemingly well-founded ronvicHoiu^,, 
and destroy a niitiiber oi beliefs that were looked upon as axiomatic. However, 
the fundaiuent&l facts whirli we present w'ill not allow of other interpretalionji; 
and although some of our deductions may have to be modthed, any reconstruc¬ 
tion win have to deal with the main factotis—totemism and matrilitieal 
descents 

In the present article we only wish to point out the mo^t salient features nf 
the totemlsm that exiEsted in the Andean oouutrie# at the time of the Spanbb 
Conquest, as far as our researches have enabled us to decipher it. This totemism. 
oilers riiany sjiecial points, some of wdiich hav^ been noticed in other countries 
and continental and others thjbt, although EfOuietimes hinted at, have nev-er lie-en 
clearly established. A critical study of it show^ us that some of the ch>meiita 
considered oa esaetitiahi by the older school of European writers, either do not 
hgure in, or are not essential to^ Anilean toteinism. Other concept ions, looketl 
ujion os [undaTnental, ate incongruoua when one triefl to apply them to tlte 
institution as ptm-tistH] by the South American Indian tribes. 

Twelve or fifteen yeans ago, when wo tried to rucondle what wo wert? then 
dbicovering w^ith tho publishid worlcB of Fnt^et, Lang, Thomas, Hoddan, 
Reinach, Durkheim, Wundt, Craebner, Van Gemiep, Howitt and others, we 
hrgiui seriouAly to doubt whether we werti rcureet in our deductions and 
interpret At ion, as so rnAny points seemed completely contTmlictory lo what the 
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European sp^ioli^tt^ insisted upon na essentials of totemium. Later, tbo 
wiitinp of Bnaa and HilUTout ftliowed U3 that they, t*o, were eiperiencing the 
Rame donbtii, and that American totenusm seemed to be something dlfCerent 
from that studied princitadly among the Australiaii and Melanesian tribes* 
Then came the publications of the French tedssionariw in Central Africa, 
espeejaUy the worte of AhU Bros, Mgr. Le Roy, and Tfiile*, corroborated by 
the work of Sit H. Johnston, on the Uganda Protectorate, In these we fonnd 
a confirmation of what we bad already observed among the Araucaniansj and 
what later we were to find ahfo aniong the Peruvian tribes. From then on we 
continued out investigariona independently of any preconceived ideas, deter¬ 
mined to follow wherever they led vw, and to form conrlusions only from well- 
certified facta. Luckily these were not wanting, once we bad disco\^red where 
tn look for them, and little by little wc gathered details sufficient to be able 
to outline a more or less complete scheme of totemism os known to the former 
Indianfi of Cliile^ which was to aid us grcatlyjater on.in deciphering that of the 
Peruvian tribes, of which wo bad Iras documeatary evidencej but which was 
similar in oil raseotiaJ pointa. 

We will here enuuicrate the pTincipol chamctcriatica of Andean totenusm 
as w'e have found it, leaving rill later the laots on which they are based^ as 
we cannot in a reduced space present all the proofs forthcoming. These 
characteristics are similar almost everywhere, nod only occasionally do we find 
variations from them. 

(U The totem was seldom confounded with the ancestor of the clan or 
tribe. It was a scpninte being, having a distinct denonunation and 
a ^Ustmet cult* 

(2) The totem wob generally looked upon as the ally of the anorator of the 

clan and was asnidly called his blood-brut her, A [lael existed 
between tbeoe two bemgn which seems to liavo been sealed by an 
interchange of bloofl, either effectively of symbolicallyii 

(3) The totem of the Andean people was only occasionally an animat or 

other living being; the most common were chosen from celrafial 
bodies, nattiral pbcnoniena or forest geagrapbical features and 
inanimate objects. 

(4} Among living crcatiirra, birds w^ere more commonly choaen as totoma 
than beaJstB, reptiles, urInsects. Planm were only occarioUAlly chosen, 
and on the gca-coast fishes and marine aniuids vtxr^ the mnt 
fret^nent. 

(5^ Wh^D the totem chofteii w^as lOiiiO celeatial body, natural force, or 
iiianinmte object, it was generally represented by u Hymbol, which 
was fiomc living creature, which twk the plac« oi the totem in many 
of the rites ami oeTemonies. 
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(6} Souietimii^ tbe totem auinia) or the- animal nyrnhol wm fojiiaidem] 
BacT^l and there voa a prohibition to kilJ and eat it ; but niiioDgst 
mdTiv tribes a eodtra^ eustom prevailed, aud the totem chosen 
from smougst tho»c »niiimb and ptaom wbicli served the tribe ^ 
their prinriiwl mefins of dimentation ; siirh m the tlamar maize, 
certatti Ibb, ete. Thift w&is eapeeiallr ao in tlie c^oastal region. 

(7) A* Ji penernl nde, there were im special mark^ of sorrow, and no 
funeral rites on finding the dead body of the toteni aninmL 

(S) Generally the totem animal or tjie atilnml symbol was represented 
by the whole species, but sometimi^ it had to have a speclat mark, 
colour, or def^t. 

(0} The yearly sacrifice of the totem or Its aymbo] was usually accompaniei;! 
by coofestaion, penitence, e^tpiatorj" ofierings and ftacfifices (often 
bunianb purification, invocations, and comm union. 

I Among scone tribes ccTtain of these t\te^ were omitted ^ but the 
ex^uatory sorririces and communion were coiu*tntit factorB.] 

(10) Diiritig the ceremonial danced which accom^oiaiiKl all their feasts and 
ccrciuonitfflp tlie dancers dressed in the skins and leathers of the 
totem nnitnal or bird or of those of the syiuhol. 

(U) The ulaii t*Kik its name from the totem or from the fljmbolt 

always directly, but often, from some attribute, real or mi|k])Oiaed, 
which identifiefl it with th<5 totem. 

(1^) The totemic a'larh or badge woa used os the distinction of the clan, 
carved on their houses, palntesl on tlicir bodies^ iaem, arms, shields, 
etc. Some Penivian tTjl>eB rarvetJ the totem on the i^roilJea of their 
children, and amnng the Araucaniaiu* totem poles were alao used* 

(I^) Tin* tok*iu was inherited almost uuivcivaJly in the female liucp and 
the eldest brother of the lOBtcrnal foinil}' was usually the head ot the 
totemic group, at leoBt during later ciitiea. 

(II) The totem, together with its human ally, the founder of the lincagei 
were the tutelar hoio^ of the clan, and their duty vrm to protect 
and watch over their dim^endatits. 

(ID) The luiais of the totemk cult and of unc^tor-worship among the 
Anilifon fKToples was reciprocity for lavonia receh-cd or i^licited 
on either aide. There waa no real worship other than this. 

(IG) The totetti was aknofft iavartftbly looked upt>n Jta the hlooihbrotlLcr 
of the founder of the clan or tribe, except where the two beitip 
were confounded in one ; and the uuimnl specif^ from which the 
totem or the symliol were deri^'eil were ctiusidereil as blmrl-hrotheia 
of the human dejscendanta of the founder. The latter usually 
railed theinselvea the cliildren ’’ of the tolem, for reasons which 
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will Utet appear. Some tribes, having forgotten ilie origin and 
real signifieanee of the totemt confounded this being with the 
fountler of their line, mid thought they wer© dcseended from the 
totem auimel ; but in inany of the recorded by the ehroniclew 
aueh idea* are only u uiUnndenstaiiding on the part of tie writers,, 
and 8uch was not really believed by the Indian, 

117) .1^ a rule, the cJan^ were esogamoua, but thu tribes were nevet *o. 
There were divlsioiM or phratriea in the tribee^ hut we liave not. Injen 
able to dj^iiCO\'er Ikat these were at any time e^cogamic. Some few 
claiiH were eiHlogsmie, but thk KceiiiM most frequently to have been, 
owing to j^olafcioti, and the dillicuky in proeuriog women other than 
those of their own clan. 

(18} A& far oa we have been able to discover, there w^ no sign of ses 
totems I nor <h> there se«m to have been individual totenui in 
the jsense FraEur gives to the term, although all the clam totems, 
must originally have been irnii^ndual. 

(19) The cult of the totem was utmost inejctrieably wrap^fe^l up in that of 

the uncestor. hut in tin* eefcrncmies ant] rites the difference between 
the two fully understood. 

(20) In iwtne parts, as among the Incas, the principal national totems 

as the sun, thunder, moon, etc-, had become deified; and, owing 
to this, the toteniic eharacter of most, if not all, of the religions rites 
wae not perceived by thr chropjeleEs who have written of Iiwa. 
emftonia^ nor by the maiority of those w^ho have studied them 
later, some of whom s|)€ra!c of the fetbiht^ of the race but do ant 
uientiotL thojr totems. 

These aie^the usual chaTai'^terist.iea of totemism among the Ajidean tiib^ 
a* foun<l by the S}haniariis at the time of t-hu Conquests Aas will be seen, in 
many Important pointi^ they do not coincide with the rtfn:aUe4 esseatiahi of 
icitemiiim, as eslabltuhed by many of the speciahstB in thia branch of rtociology, 
hut at the same time satisfactorily explain mo^t of the proldems of th^ insti- 
iutioii aa found in this region. 

We do not mean for one moment to any that thia ia the primitive form 
of totemLAni, or that in all jiarts of the world it must have passed through this 
same stage. On the contrary, our belief is that it is a relatively dovBloped 
form ; buT+ at all it is clearly catahli&hod and more easily underHlood 

than fhu majority of ^tamlanl types of other continents, if nuch havis lieeo 
correctly interpreted. 

For instance, as a general rule, in the Andean totomism. the totem ia 
not, and cannot be, confounded with the aucewtor, und^ tbemfore, ^-ery Uw 
tribes believed that they were descended from tha loteni^ although they bore 
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the same uame^ nnd the aaiiual fiperi^A to wlueli the tot^iiu ar its symbol 
tieloHgcil were railed hlocKl-brothers. Many of the tribes recorded as ImA^ing 
held sueh a belief did not really do so» the idea hadug onginated in the iiiL-s^ 
iHterpretatiom of the early writerg and historians. Th* Indiatis, speaking 
of their totems, \uieii two expressions which were never ftdly undetatood 
by the Spanish his tori un^i and ehroniclers. They called their totem and the 
members of the totem 3f»ecies ih>f>d^rotArr^, and they called thenaHel ves. chiMrmt 
of the totem, wtuilever it might he, Thiis. the Tneas called thenvielvea OhiUrcH 
of (he Suu^ bec^am$c the siiin was their totem ; the Hoanianchucos said that 
they were Children of the Fakon^ for the same reason, iind ao on* But the people 
did not realiy bdieve that they were deacendetl ftotn the sun or from the falcon, 
from lions* tigei^, aerpeats. rocks, trees, etc,, as the chioiucleis dedarUp or 
tlmt they were generated by such lic'mgs or objects. It mmit be kiDdersti>ad 
that the clans or tribes juheriteii their namos from tlicir ancestors, and that 
the fonmkra uf these took the name^ of their totem allies, and were known by 
such. The nAtives always spoke of themselves as ihe chihJTeii of their drst 
ancestor, whose mme wm sun. fak-on, non, or rock, and when they eaid that 
they were dcj^euded from the mn, lion, etc., they literally and correctly^ 

as their aneestom were anna. Lions* lockSp etc^ They were physiologically 
desccaded from their forefather? who bore th€^ names, but did not confoiinci, 
as the Spaniards and later writerE have dooe^ the am?estor with the totem, 
a]though both bore the aanic name. 

The aunie thing happened as regards the expression Mood-br^her. The 
chroniclers and othetH, hearing them sj>cak of the totem species by this term* 
siipimse^l that they believed that they had a coirimon descent from the totem, 
and this coillinned them in the conviction they had foniicd on hearing them 
call thejiisclves children of their totem. We do not know whether some tribes 
may have held sncli a belief* hut it could not liave been v^ry commoiL, as many 
uf those recordeci a* having done so had in their iunguageii se^iKamte nniticA 
for the ancestor and the totem. 

Among the Araucanian-s{)Caking tribes the tot^ni wan called eiitja or 
itj^UFicun, and the first ancestor or founder of the clan* the ally of the totem, 
was named pilldn^ Among the Quechuas the mniesi were* r^pctively, huatifjhi 
ajiil pacarina^ and the Aymnrd eixuivnleEitA were nupti and tirhnrhih. In the 
Moxo tongue they ivere jmmpe and athneo, atid in Ciiipayu, hnetiiaja and 
f^cJtaucaUa^ 

In all these languages the term used to express the totem means 
and the iiftniu to tin? founder of the cLin from wboitt they doaeejiikNjp 

Eignilica grandfather '* or ** mit remotest aftc^QrJ" The ttTtcm is frc^^^ucnllv 

spoken of as “ fi«r or oi/cwcrt/e/' he who tu^rdinj lit.’' on?. 

The Arancaiiiaiiji Sipokc of it jis etfteimnmfK fiom ntjent owtl^5^^ |inaitn^orj and 
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UHCai). picot€ct or defend-—he who protects or defends us. .\iuoiig the Iiicaa 
they used the word tjampue, protectar. 

The ArAucauiaa expression di^a refemd to the totetil under all its different 
aapects and included i (1) the n^fenMawM or totem itself as a tutelar being ; 
tlie eponymous entity that gave its name to the clan and to all the descendants 
of both allies; (2) this same group of descendants—the clan—human and 
animal; (3) the animat symbol, w*hen the nature of the real totem made this 
net'essary; (4} the sign, mark, or de^'ice of the clan; (6) the distinguishing 
family name of the clan (6) the kinship which united the totem wiili its 
descen'lants, with ite human ally and his descendants. When the Amucanian 
spoke of his ouj/n, he referred to it tn ita integral form, or in any one of its 
single aspects. 

The existence of totemism among the .tntuconians did not pass unpor* 
ceivefi by many of the chroniclers, although the term was not in use at that 
time, and some of them give us brief details of it, although principdily as a 
system of naniing. 

Fedro de Valdivia was the first to mentiuiL it. In a letter to H.M. the 
King of Spain in 1550, be says ; 1 then apportioned all the chiefs ou this side 

of the river (Imjierial) by their fcccw fclana}, each one by his name. tcAiVA ttn 
like tHmames, and 6y tcAicA the Indiant recogniit their iubjection to their eiipetiorti” 

In 1600, Father Valdivia wrote the following; “Besides these relation- 
abipa, the Indians have another kind of kinship of aumames, which they call 
ougo, like lineages, and these are to be found in all the provinces from Conce|iOiu]i 
south, on the coast as well as in the ('onlillera, and they may all be reduced 
to about twenty, which are these; Antii, .Wchi, tSflcteu, Calquin, Cura, 
Diucaea, Entuco, Glliu, Oru, Gagen, Huecuhue. Vane, Yeni, Luan, Pegi, 
Linqui, Mngo, QlJvu, VUlcun, Viide. .And there is not an Indian that has 
not one of these suniani^, which mean sun, lion, frog, fox, etc. And they 
hold each other in great respect, those who are all of one surname are called 
Qainetacn (of one name).”* 

In His, “ Vocabulan- ” he gives, midef the heading Cifya. the following 
de5nitions;— 

(w) The name of the lineage, Gen or Antii, foxes, or suna, or rivers, etc., 
as amongst us there are Jlendoras, Toledos, etc. 

(b) It ia also toted to signify the head of a Idnship group, he who la the 

chief and prindpal India u. 

(c) It is also taken to moan lineage (elan). 

About the smile time Gonitalei de Najera wrote the foUowiog; ** They 
pride thotnaelves on having amongst them lineages and deseent by surnames, 

‘ Aft 0 y ammtHUo tVswni tU tn IrHgua jst tort ew todo H Styno dr e1«p. iriiL 
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becAiwc am fatuiliw whicU name themselvea Hwns, others liaus. foxes. 

fTU^. and other similar thinpj, of which these are kinshii* eroufw. whsoK help 
and favour each other in their diwenBioua and di^-isiona. and these Aurnaimw 
jite 80 appreciated that the only thin(t they ar« abort of are eoata-ot-arni*.”^ 
And aa we ahall presently see, not even these were wantiii|i;. 

Father Rosales says: "Their names from time immemorial signify 
animals nr objects accompanied hy a t|Uftlity or action ; Maritmn, the hnanaccas. 
.VoAwfi/r*7>*ij)i, the tiger came forth, ffn/r'WKOrtCM, blue eaglet ; this castoui of 
applying the surnoniefi of animals established in ancient times certain bitwhip® 
and castes among the Indians, a cimtom which has induced the barbarOUH 
nations to believe that animals like the tiger, lion, hoaimco, etc,, tyutboUsr 
a ,(jW rpirilf ukich prcfiV/cf turf 

Fehr^s telU ns that “ t%n or cim^rt is a surname, a lineage, or a family, 
and note well tliat the immes are composed of two w'ords. of which one is the 
proper name of the lineage or aiya, or, as wc wty, suninine : Ijivifucn. frueu, 
fifjAorf, {Kiiji. purd, culfl'ifdi, etc. And Bithough in their coyayt^uirs, assemblies, 
they name each other by their cciundete naiit&H, In thdr familiar couvciMation 
fhcT are aceustomwl to use otdy the first name with * syllable or w letter of 
the second, i.c. TocAfi/ur for V'ucAofnc^nrw, great sea : J/dhdea for df tlfirfewru. 
gohi of the river or river of gold ; {'uriiS or t.'iiriiiaoi, for f’urinmm'w, black 
eaglet, which at the beginning cmiaea xoine confusion."* 

Tills custom of shortening the suruaniea in ordinary conversation is 
quite corauiou among the .Amican tribes, and makes it difficult fiir nne not 
welt veiaed in the native languages ami dialceta to distinguish what is the 
real rlun-nanic of the iudtviduel. 

Havestadt says: “ f'ann. race, lineage, fllock, family, nation. Besides, 
it is the name which they take from birds, quadrupeds. 6erii«nt#, fiKh, stones, 
or any other animuJa or iiiauimatc things. In the tW place tfiey take into 
account the name or surname of the rdnu, or family or rtwe, v,g, if someone 
is uaiiivd /frir 7 »e fllama), on considering its qualities, properties, etc,, he call* 
one of his children iiifAifcjMC, white llama ; another VurihutyMe, lilack llama ; 
another AWuf/jue^ue, running llama: another Uawfirkmti, shady wwhI , 
hw-aiise the llama, csjiecially in summer, seeks the shade of the trees. Another 
Un* for his euwo thu name powt (puma} and, thetefore, will call one of his 
sons FKtajKtai, great lion; another Loneopani, head of a lion; aoothi-r 
//uiffpanf, claw of a lion : another //uuiTWiponi. a lion with horns, etc. Bhcii 
several fanies arc joined together the cdfio is gouerally jdaced last, although 

* y V&rjKTrft ttr tn (j^uirrtt dft CkUt^ pur AJlSMft Gonzailrt *lp Ctt!. 

dp Chik* tpnw a,vi, \t. 4d. 

^ f/vti&QrT 4 j)W"i|ffjrai dii 4^ f'hdij par fd ft- Fa Dic^ d* Is pi 

* Afit 4* ia Lfmgwi dri CkUr, per P, Apdf^ Ftbr^ llftS, 
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not so, as tids Uepends on tin etKaaatancm. The nnmes of ytom^n 

a*v- ftc<iu«ntly rtdiculotia. that is why they are nshnrntd to reU them- They 
even give the name of some family to the miFsionary fathers, which henceforth 
counts them among iw members, and, a» it were, grafted on to their line. 
They gave me the name of Htuiiquitafqneu. Iluaufm, lance, is the family 
name, and it was given to me becanse I was of great stature : 
because o» regards to them I was from over the aea. ^ 

MoUua, ahet giving flimilar details, adds: "These families called caga 
or ^dpa arc respected in a greater or leaser degree according to the hexoca they 
have given to the fatherlj«i<K The origin of such Bames is untnown. hut it 
is certain that it preceded the Spanish Conquest by many centuries,”* 

Folkner, speaking of the Araucaniaus who had emigrated to the Pivmpas 
of K^orthern Patagonia, saya: "The Mofochea or Araucaniana of ChUc are 
divided into famitiea or clans which an- named after animals, jdants, and other 
natural obiocta- - . . Each clan ha* its pteriding deity. . . - They 

have formed a mnlriplicity of these deities, each one of which, according to their 
beliefs, presides over a caste or particular family of Indians. Some say they 
are of the caste of the tiger, some of that of the lion, some of that of the 

huanaco, and others of the ostrich, etc. * . ^ ^ 

We do not think it necessary to make further quotations on this point, 
ftlthongb the list ia not nearly exhausted, to show that the Araucamans were 
divided into clans, took their names from some bird, animal, or uatvral object, 
winch woe looked upon as their special tutelary being or totem. 

Studying the onomatology of the Peruvian tribes, we lind the same thing 
applies, Gareilaso do la Vega. Ciera de Uba, and others, give us very numerous 
example*, and tell us that these being?* were sometimes supposed to be the 
ancestore from whom they wore descended, and sometimes the .l«ty or 
tutelarj' being that watched over and protected them. 

Amongst the Ordinances of the Viceroy Toledo is one which reads : ‘ The 
Indians should not further use names takeu from the moon, birds, animahs, 
sementa. or river*, as they ha.'o hitherto Wen accustomed to do ” 

On studying the Araucanian tetemism to dUcowr the relative recurrence 
of the clan or totem names, wu made a classification of more^ than 3.060 sur¬ 
name* mentioned in the documente of the sixteeutb century. We ^ve 
principal of these in the mder of their frequency: llucnn, sky; aotu, sun; ptifiSn, 
ancestral spirit; eura. stone ; I™m, fonsit or wood ; !«»«, polihk'; lavguen, 
fi 4 ,a- milfa, gold; tern, buaUrd ; fiomeu, eagle; Imfu. river; re. water; 
Atioio, wild duck ; cheuffUC, ostrich ; nahnei. tiger or jaguar; pang,u, a plant i 

* (’b-ipeiMlw * UMohn dot- v -r.. 

■ A rftwnJirfftM vj •** P^. hy Tbouis* >ulkm.f. 
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JhHMj bead ; wflJtywf, condoi * rilu^ ^adke l mdvida^ mountAts ; bone ; 

foot I -p&ni\ puma, elo. Only in rbe rentiral proriiuces were these 
fsufpojise^^l by fonw* h&ad. 

As Trill be i^n. birds only occupy a seconds jt place, wliilc those of 
quadfupedtf ace ^till less comrnan^ In numerical aud geugmphicji] distribution 

and Aifpi are far &waj the most jm|xirtant totems. This fact is equally 
evideot among the Peruvian Indians. The chief totemic names to be found 
aiuong tJu»e tritiea, at least in the highJamls of Peru and Bolivia, w-ere those 
derived from geographJcai features and ruituroJ Dli|acts or plmnonienaf such 
oa ; CalUt atone, m&i in many combiiiations ; CcoJM^ a certain tree - C<tnhii^ 
w flower; Chiica. a plant; C&lo^ bill; hillock; tchu^ gras^; 

a boundary htone; Qnupi, fiuartz^ crystal; a tree l Rumtf a stone; 

Mniju, river; ffuaytt€tf s^wmoap; rainbow; €&ylhr^ star; Orcs&^ 

mountain; Coca, rock; sand; a snowy peak; ^oyri', tobacco; 

CocAot lake, etc. 

Among the nnima! names we bod ; .serpent; anea. eagle; dilco, 

dog; oata, tapir; olcaman, large falcon; otor^ fox; hawk; ccen^i, 

amall humming-bird; culfcii^ dove; eutpip ily; condor; cAait^tiiri, 

cfow; song-bird; rAcr^d/o, song-bird; chima^ hawk; cAu^t I 

cAiAifo^ thrush; cAucii^ any piebald animal: a game-bird; Atiomofi, 

Falcon ; Aifunircij^ huamu-o | AfutcAnOr a species of duck ; ; ptico, eagle i 

parihuaim, finmingo; punm; pileot largo hunindng-bird ; rachuc^ toad; faruco, 
large dear; iinii, grasshopper; ncunMiri, l>ear; u/urunew, jaguar ; 
partridge, etc. 

Many of these names are common to both the Quecliua and Aymar^ 
tonguee^; otbers are dnpUeated in this tatter language.^ 

Be vising rha lists^ bnd in them nearly all the living beings and objects 
from wiich^ according to the cbronickm, the Indians flupposed they descended, 
i>r which they regarded as tutelary beings. 

Sarmiento^ Acosta, Oadegardo and othets s|ieak of the totetn, colling it 
by its proper name of but did not fully ^mderstaod its Bignlflcauce. 

The brst-named says that at the time of Msneo Capac the Lneos originated 
these idols called Auou^urV. The AYiaui^ui wa* an idol or demon elected by 
each Inca to be hia CTOnipanion and oracle, and which ooswered bis questious.^^ 
Elsewhere, he says llnnco CajKio took with him a bird like a falcon calletl 
tmfi fsun), which they all worshipped and feared as sacred (fabu], or m some 
say, enchanted^ for they thought that, ovring to its powcTj Manco Capac was 
lord over theta, and obliged them to follow hi in. This woe what Abpeo Cainuci 

* Tll^ naaifa in theie %iizie t^\hx!x \u the riironlclK or ia dcK-mneJit# rriAti:ng to thd 
irunqu«Ai oniL {iM.ilki4tiidti ol il^t Inca empirp, miiil in Uw eld paiinh ^yJlZvi, or riwui, 

have Wii iwind wU&h earmfmjid to m«U uf them. 
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led tlif?m to b^lJeii'ep and it was FArde^l oji mpn's liboiildf^is and always frept in 
a boxdikc bumper. He left it as a beritage to Jus soHy and the monarcb.'^ had it 
in tbeit posaession till tlie time of Inca Ytipanqui/'^ 

W© hear of thm again in the reign of Majta Capae, sapposed to 

be a direet descendant ol Afanco Capae^ which lio probably wns^ if tre are to 
jtdge by the surnanie, Sarmknto sap: “They rtflnte of him that he dared 
to open the hamper containing the bird indu This bird, bropght from Tamptt 
Tocco, had been inherited by his (Manco Capac^a} descendants^ the pwletressons 
of ^{apa Capac, who HjmJ alwap kept it shut up in a bampet or gross box 
so greatly wus it feaml by them. But Mayta Capac was bolder than any of 
them. Desirous of seeing what his predecessors had guarded so carefully, he 
opened the hamper, saw the bird indi, anti hail some conversation with it. 
They say that it garu him oracles^ and that after the interview with the 
bird be was wiser and knew better what he ought to do and what would 
happen/'^ 

Sarmiento treats auperficially of the Aimtjgui of the other Incas and 
mentions the mfitCR of some^ but givea a brief ciescriptioti of only two of them^ 
that of Binchi Hocap and that, of Inca Yujianqiii, both of which represented a 
serpent, and the name of that of Yiftitoclm also signifiei serpent. The serpent„ 
symbol of the thunder, the totem of the Tarpnntay Ay Hu or clan^ ami it 
seems very probable * for this and reason.^ whicJi we have gi%%n in other places^ 
that all these monarebs belonged to this or derived clans. 

The sun, mh\ was the tribal totem of fdl the true Incu ayUiis, each of which, 
however^ had ita own clan totem, genemlly a svtnbol of the sun. 

All through the Andean region the sun was symboliiied by birds of prey of 
soaring habits and powerful flighty as the condor^ eagle falcon, hawk, and bustard . 

The ColU Legends make Manco Capao proceed ftom the Titicaca region, 
thus giving him a Colk or Aymaii origin, and the oldest of the Inca tradiriona 
corroborate this> although afterwards the official account makes him originate 

* ilittona «bA|j. xu 

» Ihid., dliap. iTii (Morkbain'i Winditiemlf. ll ins e»niJne tbM 4e«Knptidu& Sumk'jita^ 
we #tnd that ibc detatk Ih* gives m at Hmm^ai lire tb£M«* wblch to tlw- 

totem. It wu ©Weed ky ita fint and by dmwadmtd- U wan venertaed 

by itwj wboT* claq, and waa Iwkl by tiwin. It repmootoit « Hviujj n^mal, in tbU caw a 
Iflkon^ ami WM in charfjo of the head oF the line. It wu HuppcKed tn b© cu^fowe^i with auper- 
humaa powm and wjw bwikipd Tipoo u a pfrotcc^tar and btitiiE. The other nihrri before 

Maylii Capac did not ilaiw lo opeti tbci hamper u they bt^fonged to eihrT cUnfi, u wv ahufl preewnllv 
wci and to theiti |l am* iatn. Jlayta Ciptc, go tlio other lia£id„ wh a dimre ^kMceadant of 
JlaiKTo f^pw? a«d tore the rian^nainc. To binu m b«nl a! tW lin©, the j«Am did tm boM. and 
he oonlil both flee aail with the fantUy waeln. TbU id tha Menu, totem <sf iho 

Capflc clan or iribe. waa kept In ihe /nfihavai. Hoiiw of the toother with the tume atattio 

of Maii^ Qipoo, till Ifni time of Ijkh YiLpahi[ut, and they wisre Ixsth plaiittl Ui tlie Siui Temple 
by Ehii xnouauib, when he the mummire of all his predoocwjoca. 

f3 
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IB Paccaric TAmpu. but this Appears to Ijeen oji inBovAtion of Inca 

Yupanqui^ wbo did not wiah to ?&cc>giii£e kiiu^tiip with the CoUa tribes. 

The meaning of the name Manco Capae haii ne’ver been satlBfactciiHIy 
explainetJ or i&terpnsted, ittt, iuiding him the fouiider of the Inca line, it has 
A^wnyi been supposed that it ahoidci be translated from the Queebtiu language j 
and neither iivord wai to be found tliertiii+ for in itA Diodem seo!^ oJ 

i^cb* jwwerfult was also an in^^ntion of Inca Yupanqui^ and coiJd not refer 
to the auroanies of former momirelm^ and stjJJ Jess to that of Maneo Capno, the 
iegendaxy founder of the raee^ who was of CoUa ongin. Jji Aynmri the word 
did not exists till lat^r it adopted from the Queehim with its new oieaniog^ 
Maneo waa a Spanish eomiption of m^UcH^ which meao^s a ohief of a clan, an 
owner of vassals, and this explanation is to-daj accepted by all linguists who 
have stitdi-ed the Peruvian mtiviE: Janguagea. If the first name was of Oolla 
or Aynmii estmctTon, it is only natural that the second should lui^^ the same 
an gill. This j^roblem has been cleanHl up by the recognition of totcniisni && 
a social factor, on which tbe naming waa dependent. Capoe appears as a 
Quechua rendering of Cap^^ the Aymarn name for a certain apeciea of or 

kestrd. This bird was one of the syiuhok of the aun (inti). f7oj«i was the totem 
of tie Inca nyllu that founded Ciixco, or, rather, was the first to set tie there, 
and developed inlo the VapfM tribe, whici Garoilaso calJs tie Cojwi Tribes. 
suppChsed to comprise all tie clauA descended from ^tanco Cajme. whatever 
ticir tmiividiiai totema might have been- This also explains the referencjs of 
Sarmienio, that the first Incaa took with them to Cnxco a bird like a falcon 
called indi (or iitii:, which meanA ''sun**}, Thui was not tie name of the bird, 
but aa it yniA a symbol of the aun it is excusable^ 

But the curiouB part of the nffaii is that none of the ayllns or cJoub, 
eupposed to be Inca, bore thia pame on their nrrivaJ at Ouxco or ita 
neighImurhooit, although one of thorn took lie bird like a falcon with theni 
os their totem., How are w'e to explain this t The diflitidty is re moved w^hen 
wo remember that when the Incas arrived at Cnxco many centuries after they 
left the Titicaca region, they apoke Qucchua, although their odginal tongue 
must have btjcn Aymari* and we Ivam from Garciloso that their chJofa and 
principad people still spoke it, or at least were biliuguistfi. During their long 
sojourn La t lie Paccaric Tampu district they must have changed tlirir 
lauguagL% protuibly owing to intermixturo with the Qucclma tribes of the 
vicinity. 

If, remembering this, we turn to the Quechua tongue^ w'c find ttiat the 
hawkn Cfipa, ia in this hmgtiage caLle^l rAi»*o. All the chruniclers who mention 
the Inca ayllna speak of the CkiitMt Ptmuca ft he sisterhood of the hawk) as tho 
clan dcficcnded from Mniico Capac. Then, again, Sarmieuto informs im that 
when the other Inca ayllus anived at the pliicu where Cnxco wsia founded, a 
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clan named Ciiii/jji Chima waa already estAbfmlied and its members 

claimed IdnsKip with the new aniFak:^ eftpng that they were of the same origin^ 
and alflo recognized Bltiiiro Cipac as theif first ancestor. The totem of thia 
clan was the hawk, and it waa undoubtedly to it that the tradition 

relerred when it spoke of the bird laeft. So we see that the recognition of the 
totemi^m qf thiMc tribes resolves the whole problem in a simple and logical 
manner,^ 

Another thing that tt clearly shown ns ia that all the ayllus or clans included 
by Inca Yupanqni as of Inca descent, in Ids recnnatniction of the natioRp 
were not of the same tribe or origin. He himflelfp of the Tarptmtay ayllu^ was 
of the Chuqui Ula or Thunder tribe, the totem of which was the doiiblc'headed 
aerpent, a symix)! of the thunder among all the Andean peoples^ This tribe 
was compo^ of sevprnt clans p each of which under some special form and name 
held the serpent aa totem. Another group^ distinguished by the totem and 
name of included clans denominated Copali-Maytap Apu-Mayta. Uaca- 

Mijytn, Onnti-Mayta, Rjoiachi-ifayta. Quiapi-Mayta, Copca-Mayta and others- 
We cannot tell wkal this totem really was nor what it represented* for dfa^la 
meaiis nn earthenware image and is modified by the accompanying aiibstnntive* 
But in the namea given aboyp these are all figiirative and not really nominative. 
Others of the tribes or aylitia incorporated into lie Inca nation by Inca Yu|wnqni 
were of OoUa extraction, and still spoke Aymara at the time of the Spaniab 
Conquest. Such w^-if the Maras Cuyeusa, Sutic, Moaca, and tJru,^dl of which 
hnd their own apeoial totema* Thia ia why, when Inca Yupanqui deified his 
own clan toteutt the thunder^ the tribal totem, the sun^ be waa obliged to giw 
aatisfartion to the CoUa tribes hy aUo deifying their anreatral pooaritfo Viracocha, 
the most veaerated of all by the mauntaineerSp as he was looked upon as their 
creator* 

Ab we have shown, neither the locaSp the CoUas, nor the Arancaniana thought 
they were d^euded from their totems. Each tribe hail its founder or 
progenitor* The totem the tutelar)- Iiciog wil^h whom this founder bad 
formed an otiiaoce or pActp and both pemonagea were well knowri and distin¬ 
guished by alt their members. Thus, the tnie Inca tribes recognixed the 
represented by ita symbol the hawk, 03 thair totem ; while Mautv) Capa woa 
the aocestor from whom all descended. The Humanchiicos. wbo$e totem was 
the falcon^ were descendc^i from Huaman^iri^ son of Alagufu their creator 
godt Aniong the Araucanians the pVfdn^ or fiist anceator, always took 
the name of the ligewiIncaM or totem, but the two identitiefi were never 
forgotten. 

^ We hare alcmdy tmled of this more cjtlfwrriy in m work Aow in the ponM. oatitledp 
^ : (Arir and cA^ir / niu! In a ahoftar artirie, i Qulm m SUoco Capao ! 

olreflfly publjpbed in tho CAdfuo dr Mittor^ ^ </roj^jfa. i^nli&i^p 
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Another peculiar phase of Andean toietni^m that frequently there 
uo uA regardB the killing and eating of the totem animal or plant, 
alt bough it existed in some caaezs. In others, such an animal, bird, or plant 
seemetl ro be chosen because it fumished them with one of the principal elements 
of theLr nourishmeiit, Thert!i are historical notices of this custoiUp aa^ for 
instance, the foUowiTig declarations of Carciloso, who- aays, speaking of the 
Quitus: *Fhcir gotls were their ancestors, and which they were cfmtcnted 

with were dijcr and large trees^ whi^h lAetn m>Qd ourf Jlt^h for their s«#- 
icfiaww,” Again : The ludianA of Tumbea mlorcd Hone and tigers lus did also 
the i^luiideia of Punu^ without cDuntIng the oca, a gc^f common to all the 
Indiana of the coast; nwrf tArfiahes that killed in gr&sleM ntbundance for food 
He repeats the same thing regarding the Indiana of Manta: '*They adored the 
uttd (hr. they kiiied in ^realest ahundanvc for food.** 

The Fa|ja mart-os held the jHdaio to lie their totem ; one of the Locana 
tribes the imhe I many of the Colla tribes the ffomo and the yofu#, the partridge^ 
which existed in great abnndanee in their territory^ and was greatly prised 
by them as an urtirle of footL 

AuiOEig tlio coast tribes of Southern Chile the totem w'os often the fish or 
shdLhsh which served as the principal element of their doily dieti Ip (^elmapUp 
the yir^if clap ur tribe feasted on the fleuh of occasional wludes thrownup On the 
heai'h„ and from these they derived their intern and name. Throughopt the 
whole Amucauian region there were very few tabue attached to the killing or 
eating of the animal totem^ and we know of none wlmteTcr referridg to plautB 
mloptcil as totems* As a matter of fact, many of tbu Andean jieoplen seem to 
haw voluntarily chosen aa totem that anima] or plant, within their nomiai mode of 
life, which tendefl most towards their comipop welfare, or that which inspired them 
with the greatest dread or reepect. Touching this aspect of totemism^ Zarate says ^ 
" Bfflide^ their geunrii] goda^ earh one hits bis own special one ; fhejwiffrttkrn f puree 
of ehorki^ ihe hunt ere according io whrU theg cAoac, and ^o oh with the re^t** 

We find that the tolems of the agricultural tribei^ both in Chile and Peru, 
were generally the sky, the astral bodies, the natural phenomena, water in some 
form that would serve for irrigation, or scimo one or other of the food plants. 
The more savage races of the interior, who lived principally by hnuriiig^ nenrly 
always had animal totema, and the Jijsher tribe^i of the coast derived their totems 
from the finhea or tnaripe animals. 

All the celestial or natural phenomena totems had their animal syiubob^ 
which were substituted for them in the rite^ and naerifimp The symbols of 
the sun wcie* as we have already said, birds of soaring habits and powerful 
fliebt; but, besides these the ritualistic symbol was the sacre<l or pure white 
llama, the nationjiL totem of the Colla nation. In flome parts the puma or lion 
was also rujiHidenfid to be a symbol of the ann. The thunder was symbolized 
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bv Mrpcnts flad enak®; the raiuW, by humming-birds j ram and wat^, 
fni; the earth, by maiEe; while The cymbal utili«.l lor most inani^te 
objects was the cuy or guinea-pig, bred in inciedihle number by the natives, 
but, w far as we have been able to dbeover, never figured itself as a totem. 

However, among some trib.^ the totem animab wore considered ^r^l, 
that is Uibu, and were not kiUed, TUa was true everywhem as 
symbols of the euu, and the napect and considaaucm for them la still -ep 
up although totemiaoi has long riaco disappeared, and the oondor, oag a, 
faleou. hawk, humming-bird. puma, jaguar, and snake, and some o^rs. are 
nes-er Idiied ot molested in any way by thn Indians. This is probably o^og 
to thdr being uselew lor food ; and in eome caeca may Lave been only considered 
fatn. alter the deifieatiou of the aun. thunder, rainbow, etc., by the royal 


iucfts and the expansion of their empire. 

4nothar interesting feature of totemhm among some tribes, espocjaUy 
the Araucaniai^. w... that £re-iuently the totem was not tepreeeut^ by the 
whole aniinal speeica to which it l^longcd. but by r^rrticular memhem of it, 
epedolixed by a colour, a defect, or aotue other peeuliarity. such as the white 
llamas of the Colins, a tailless fox, a one-eyed puma, a speckled stone, maixa 
with grains of liificront eoluum, etc., and the totem-brothers were only those that 

ria^eSi£6<i tiiStlKlCtlYe tffl-ltS. I! - t 1 1 

■Ul the tribes and clans practisisd periodical rites, which generally inciuded 

expiation, sacrifice, and communion. The dclaiU of th«ie ceremonies vaneii 
very considerably from one district to another, and reached their ^^t 
development amongst the Incas uf Ouaco. where they included public confeBaion, 
pemtenco, expiation, accompanied by ablutions and the sacrifice of hnni^ blood 
the driving out uf evd spirita, and last of sU eonimuninn. m which 
the participation of tho whole tribe, men, women, and ehildren, in the blood 
and Arab of tJm totem-animal, men the cult became deistb and the toteiM 
were elevated to the rank of divinities, aU theno totemic ritea wow incorpora^ 
into the new ralifpon, under the name of nrim. C'nstohal Molina, in his f 
and RkeM oj the iticof, ^i-ea a good doscription of these ccremomc* and of the 


inTOcatipnii med. at tiie . i ■ 

In the wkylo of ivefftem South America, no totemLo cdebiation wm 

complete without the cUBtomary ritualiatic dances. These were freque^ 
uken charge of by ono of the many esoteric iocietita tfommoa to all the tnbw, 
and which still surrive right through the region, although theU origin and 
meaning are every whew foigottea. Banddier describes several of these as 
Btill perlomied by the Bolivian Indians,* and elsewhere we haw given an 
account of soma of those we Haw witnesseil among the Araucanians* and the 


■ TAc Idattds of Tiikaca **Md Kmtu ^ Adulpb F- JkmSeUcr. New 
* Ofpimiiacwn tfmiatw c*c-i 9P^ 
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CJiileaii pea&antTi%^ To ^jerform thea^ daoc^» the Indians ti£iually dress^ in 
thp flfcitjB of the totpmi'p iuumaJa or birds^ or adorned th-pmaeiTca* with tha 
feather of the latter, and imitate! aa yearly as posjiible the taorpnienta and 
noltfes made bv them- 

Several of the Lbmairkn» rail attentioa to tbeise dafirea. Molina aod 
Ctexa de Leon often mention them, Gareilaao floya i It ^bonld be known 
that aU the pro^inres of Fem have each one m ilifferent kind o( danre, l>y which 
eaeh nation is known> aUo h}' the head-dresses they wear. And the-se danrfca 
are ooiistant and ne^^r changed for othera/’* 

Lorente tells ii^ that ^*The prinripal Chanca chiefs considereiil thcmsel%^ 
^chddmi of the lion/ and that in meojoiy ol their origin. In ail their principal 
feasrs they used to adorn thcraselvea with the Hkino of these beasts, dreaamg 
in the style of Hen*ides/^ 

Arch^logy shows iie that these daooea, and theisfore toteiniftm, from 
which they were deri^-ed, were v'ery ancienti On many ol the old vases and 
tesctites from the Protn-Kftsca> Proto-Chimn, and other pre-Incaic culturesi we 
see the designs of human beings dressed in the aid ns of animab with the hea^le 
and gaping jaws. In the coaat region they are alio painted as frescoesj in 
some of the ancient ruins^ and represent men dkgoiBed as inoiikeji*» liona, 
tigers, cats, birds, parrots, fish, and cnifitaceatiA. 

Meanii, rekning Uf the Chimu jmttery, say^ t “ A rich life oE cere monies 
imfolds itself in these designs. We see their dances with symbolic ami, perhapsi 
totenuo nrniks and divers rite of their reLigfoii, such as those destined to 
celebrAte the puberty of the adolescents.”^ 

Some of the iantbem jVraaranians used totem polos, planterl at the end 
of their huts. Those found in a village near Imperial greatly railed the attention 
of the first Spaniards that reached that district, as they fancied that they 
rcpresentel the double-headed eagle of the Austrian dsmasty of Charles Vp 
and tnoflt of the earlier chroniclers mention them. Gongora de Mamiokjo 
ftaya, spcakiiig of the foundation of Imperial, “ and they gave it that name 
because* in the houses of the Indians, there were tail poles which reached from 
the ground up to higher tlmn the houses by an arm's length and more^ and 
At the top of each one a double-headed eagle/'® Marino de Lovera says they 
were like the ehuniieys at the end of the Spanish houses. 

They aUo placed similar poets over the graves of thetr principal chiefs* 
A custom which remained long afterwards^ when totemism liad disApparetl. 

^ Jm Fitaki Andaiollo. IWSJ, 

* iUyst CommtHiariti^ Bfc. ii, ctuip, 1. 

* Bi*p?fii9 Awtigud dd p. 81. linm. ISflO. 

* £0 CSnfiaicidH lot Arndt*,, by l^ifip A* Mfisns- QilitOK lOl&. 

* if Vkitf dt^ ^ ifJfArH&nfliirKfo hetata 1585,* per Alonso tkms^ifii de MiurwilcjOp 
t'oL •]* li^c!fi4dofe4 lie tlhik* leuio 
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.Vv.«d. 5 . .1 rte trib™: “ 0 « «■■ ■« 

children .« hmneht up tiiev puiut ot e,»%-e the idol, of their dow 

uhom tW .upec. to toko 0I1..80 ot the l».leh .od growth of th«r df- 

spring, vbom tlicy (Jedicnrij to these idols, And solicit Hie same thing n 

teiu » the .«.ie thing. He «ye t “ Th. ondle. of the.. poo|Jl. 
are in truth Hmtcas." Then he pwa on to describe them, sariiig tUt they 
are inwio Uke a cwie framewopk. with two wwhien polw, both of which 
in A carved head to which the name# of their hotLsehold goda are giwii. They 
had STiecial carvers for thewt and, when one U to be Kwde. the icfations 
meet together with the cmftainEtt, well provided with chicha for the day. 
Tbev aU. fast from salt and pep[ief, hut make up for it by niiic i 
drinking. The master-carver aprinkieis a little chick*i on each stick whio 
lie uses, ami conveiBei with tli« L-i^idiee cftUing il bv the tuime o 
god beseeching it to look after the child that will sleep la it. not to 
let It cry when its mother is busy. .\nd as the work conrinues so does the 

drinking.’** i, * .l. 

These cradle lods lutvc oec-a-iitHinlly been found in the graves, but ■ » 

two heads carved on them are not alike, and woe frequently repeeeenta some 
animal. There is no doubt that one repreaeuto the ancestor o! the dan and 
the other the totem, the two tutelar beings of the clan, family, and km. 
These dual figures are often to be met with on other domestic wo^en 
ohiects, but many eAplanatioas of them haw iwen attempted, hA^, 

however, many reasons for lielieving them to repneaent the hcings we have 

mentioned. . 

The cult of the totem was not well understood by the enrlicr cltromcleis, 

and wc find that they group together os eowptts all the weallcd bnuaehold 
gods of the Indlatifl, It is true that the Indian* thcniselviea used this geneno 
term, but thev distinguislied sewra] categories wldch they did not tonfonnd 
one with the other as most of the Spanianf* did. The roifopo* were aU repre- 

eented by aome material image or object. 

In Bon» dwellings, espciially in those oI the chiefs, the cmin/WJ were 
uumerou*. They iucluiled the image, or 6ometitm» the mummy, of the first 
ancestor of th# community, that of the totem of the clan, the communal fetish, 
aod th# pcrBonal fetishes of all the adults that -Iwelt under that reof. Often 
the chief WBS imlygaraic, and the images of the cither clan totems of his wive* 
and their personal fetishes were also present. 

I UtrtmmtA die .VurAfrn Sralu Fi feWfea ™ Utopia mtrt(lam jf fa tUt /wm- 

liiiui, 1648. , 

» ^ la ydi^htrii^ m by Pjuire Afiiagn. Iaoul, IMS. 

■ CaI1«c] tbe cmH smd cMmm in tbt bifhbiiKUH 
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Ail and mm^ t]iat were left in the fields and canals of the commurnty^ 
were coUectivdy caHcd hr€^ or household gods, by the early 

writers without, as a general rule, any dtscrimiiiAtioii being made between 
them. Some of the old writere, however, noticed this difference, and give 
us thdr versions of the Indians' belief tow^ards theiOp For itiataiice, Avemdaflo 
divides them into ftmr daiyKest which we may interpret lis being the totema, the 
ancestors, the commiinAl fetisheia, and the per^^onal fetkheg. Arriaga also 
claasifies Them, aiub speaking of those we refer to as totems, that they 
were always inherited from father to saju: **aiid it i« a certain fact, verified in 
all the townships of this viscitation, that among brotbers ihe eldest alwajfis 
keeps the oompa of his fatUem,^ and he hag to give an account of it, and the 
other brothem arrange with him, and the firat^born ahvap hafi in his charge 
all the diessea ttaed for the feasts of the and these are never ilivided 

up among the brothers* but are coimidered ft& belonging to the divine (1) 
cult. ► * . They inherited them from their fathers, os dki these before them 
from theirs^ and never left them behind, looking upon them tts the most precious 
thing that their fathers had left them. . . » They give the same worship to 
all the of whatever class they may be> as they give to their 

only that paid to the latter la public, common to the whole province, town, 
or ayliu, acconlijig to the //tinea, w'hile that of themwpm is secret and confined 
to those of the household/"^ 

In another place, referring to the totem, he says* \Vben a woman is ill of 
child-birth, she frequently cidlfl Ln the shaman, for him to make a sacrifice to 
her own personal conopn (totem), and this ho placta over her breasts, and she 
keeps it there that she jaay have a good deliv'ciy * 

Sacrifices were also made to the totem on different occasions during the life 
of the children: as, for instance, when the child was a few days okl and it w aa 
officially recognised by the oldem of the dan aa a new member of tbdr Ida; 
when it cut its fiist tooth, and ita first name was given to it ; at the time its hair 
was cut for the fust riroo^ generally when it w^aa about four or five ; ami again 
when the puberty rites wore pcrfomied, and it wits admittetl to the dan and 
allowcil to bear the ckmoaiijc-’ 

In the flnialler ayllus or dans all these and otltcr toteniic rites wore per¬ 
formed by the chief of the clan t but in the case of iribaj totoma or those of 
Imgef and Jiiora important rlnns, there were frequently specially appomted 
priesta or sh fttnatis who took charge of all the pafalio vereniomea, and they were 
often colled upon to officiate also *t private family 

■ clinp. it, p* ISL 

* £rtirpoci^jt, €tc„ chap, vi, a-i. 

* W* hMiTc fuUy €f ttut^ cerrmutiiiA in utiicr wurlyi, both onumg liie Arauc^Jiiimfl 

awl Bawtimm* 
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&vHml of th^ ™t«« sF^k of r«™ow« wU a* ikftt the 

p..*. to tli. youth or pmidoo ut tho tLm. of the ioiti^ttou cer.«oru^ 
were those of tlio iomUy At«i«i or totem, which w»«, as wo have aee^, that of the 
family uud clan. These nam« were nearly always those of their mothem 

cbos, as umtriliiwal descent was the role. , „ 

^otouio Herrera. Fernandez de Fulgar and other chiomckm tdl m 
that among the Indians of Chile, “ inheritance " was through the »^tket8,j«d 
when they (the women) marry, tho hnsbaad governs in hia wife's fight. Uor^- 
mente of the iwriod, and especially those referring to the establishment ot title- 
deeds, speak of many chieftainesses who ruled in their own nghl, and o many 
others whose husbands tnled in their wife’a name. The first Spaniards mmolly 
married these heiresses, to gain possession of their lands. ^ , j 

In Peru the sjiuie thing huppeiied. iiid the wife, on the de»tk of her m 
retnrncd to her own clan, taking with her the children she had borne, who 
belonged to their mother's aylb and inherited her surname and totem. One 
of the Ordinances of Viceroy Toledo wns titled ; “ That the chiWren o ow an 
recognize their fathers ayUu and not that of their mother. He 
ordinance on occount of the custom just spoken of, and onlered that it sho 
be changed, the mother being at liberty to lotnm to her own c » a rta chi js 
demanded it, but that the children should be looked upon as belonpng to thmr 
fathetn clan and remain with it. the mother also remaining till the youngert 
of her children reached eight yea« of age. that her want should not be so much 

felt by at 

Baodelier, commenting upon this ordinance, says! t proves 

marriage wo.-! exogamous, and also that succcaaion in the male line mtm- 
duced by Spanish legislarion at the end of the sixteenth cent^. cne 
a conquering people by laws or decrees explicitly sanctions or abn^tes coatoma 
of the conqoe^, such sanctioo or abrogation is the best ew,dem.'e of the existen® 
of such customs when the change was ordained."^ SF-^king of the 

: " It flwrofl certain that marriage originally was csogamoim with dcaceut 

in the female line,”* ^ 

Cieaa de lje6n, who, if soma what credulous, ia still One of t e moe 
of the chroniclers, took special cam to note the system of inheritance m use 
among tho peoples ho met with in hi* travels. From what he tells u*. ^ tmd 
that Lm F^aL south the greater pa^ af. if not all. tho native through wh«a 
territories he passed iccognLmd matriUneal descent. This w« case in Uralm 

Antioeha, Aiiccrma, Poro, Quimbaya, Cali in ®’**^uL<or- 

Tacunga, Quitus, Puruhofa, Canaria, and the natives of Puerto Viep m Lqum.or. 

* Ord«tt<fn^ FsFilf Bk- titin ix^ p- 144- 
1 Tha Idamd* o/ TUtcoJsa^ iptc-, p. 140^ voit 75^ 

■ Wan. pH &4. 
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in CsjaamitA in ; and, hu adds : " Farther on I will Klate whjr* the greater 
part of these provinces, the uophevra, soiw of the sfetera and not of the brothers, 
inherit, fla I hear it from manr of the oatiT^es of them ; which is the cause that 
Me hrdtfiips and rhi^iainiAtpi ait inhtvitti m Me /ewwfe liar ataf not in th 

The reafson he giv-es later on ia bgenwous, but may pcwiibly contain the 
teat origin of their matrilineal descent, or nt least vras so helievetl hy the 
Indians. In a nutshell it is this: " No man knowi to a certainty which ate 
tho children he has procreated ; but every woman knows that the clutdreii the 
conceives are her own sons and daughters.** He gives this as the reason why 
the royal Incae married their sisters, and says : “ And it was ordained by them 
that he who became ting shoald take his sister to wife, being the legitimate 
daughter of his lathee aaJ mother, in order that the succession might by that 
nififtna be confiimcd in the royal house, ft appeated to them that by this 
mcane, ecea if tack a woman, being the iitiet of the. king, skoiiht not be Mat/c and 
ehouid Aai-e twfereouwif witA onolhet man, the eon would stUt be hers, imd not the 
eon of a tirange woman. They ofro c&nsidered that if the Inca marriei a tirange 
tPOBwiij, iA« mighi aUa etnuvive tfi ddulfery m f«rA a icoj that it not heiap tnoieji 
the child leoufd be recoced at a naturat-hom im of the hrd."* 

The real reason for the Inca marrying his sister, however, was not that, 
hut an attempt to establish a dynasty in his own name, beariiig bis own totem, 
which could only be brought about by his manying a sister or other member 
of his own kinship group. .411 the women of this group, of the same genera¬ 
tion, were called sisters, although their motheia might 1»e difFerent. All these 

women bore the same family name and inherited the same totem as the Inca 
himself. 

But marriage with sistera or with women of the same rlau was nor exclujit^e 
t* the Inca monarebs. Other chieftains hud evidently etperiencefl the same 
desires to istablLsh the rule in their own names, and bad tried to resolve tho 
gnesticiu in the same way. Cieaa de Loon informs us that in the island of 
Puna, the chiefs slept with their own aisteis. In rmha, Carmpa. Ancerma, 
Quiiubaya. Cali, and other places, he says that the chiefs “ married their nieces, 
and some uf them even their own Kistera.” 

So It IS seen that whiJe, us a general rule, e.tnguray prevailed, endogamy 
was not unknown, although perhaps in no part exclusively pnetised or enforced, 
pealcA of another eiisrom, which showif us that among some tribes incest 
yzs uot lookwl upon with such invincible horror as some writers hati. notJcwl 
ot et countries. Bpcaidng of the little x-alue set on. virginity among single 
women, e says that in somif tribes, when the girl about to be married was still 

‘ Cremita. fart J, p. 371 . 

* liiem, fHrt ii, clwp. X. 
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u virgLft* "* tbc Tieamt kin and friends bad intereDuiBe with the virpn, 
only 2D tbat cottilition coidd sbe be luamed and would box husband receive 
herJ’^ 

We fancy^ howevep, that the old cbrotiicler^ji reinark ia thia ea*© is only 
partially correct, and that the mistake is in the diHtivjii way of looking on wbai 
constituted kinship. Sexual onions with the father or father's bin were not 
considered incestuous by the Indians, who counted coixmtiguinity only on the 
mother's side. Therefore^ where the custom notetl by Cie^ta took place, it 
was probahly with paternal relations and not with the real blood^kin, as the 
natives conceived it. ^ataranji such relatione won Id appear highly incestuous 
to a European, hut they did not break th^ exogamic taws os fegnrda members 
of the mmit chin as the father's relatiuns^ and c^T^nthe brotheiu, bom of other 
wives of the father, could not be of the e&uie clan ns the children of a particular 
wife. This is what took place in those so-called inceatuous uniana spoken of by 
all the Sjmnisb chroniclers, but many of them were not so from an Indian 
standpoint. As the only blood-kimhip recognised was through descent on the 
mother's side, the father was not a blood-relatioii. and could have sexual 
mtereouroe with lua danghtent without breaking the exogamic fnhu. In poly¬ 
gamic famihes the same thing oceuired in regard lo the brothers who were 
sons of othar wives. These being of other clans ami descent wore not blood-fcin. 
Such unions, although highly censored and generally considered opprobrious^ 
were frequent during their feasts, which always terminaic:^! in drunkco botEts^ 
but were not considered inci^atiiouH. 

Sarmiento also shows ns that descent was reckoned in the female lino^ 
Speaking of what he calla the ille^timacy (from the Spanbh point of view) 
of the claims of Inca Manco nod Inca Paullu to the succession of Atabualpai 
he op|jQ 6 CS it, ikeir dfsc^ni wm &n their mother w iidm^ whwh is 

these people Iwk at in (he queslion 0/ iirlA.** 

This enstom was so rooted, that the only means that Inca Yupanqui could 
think of to form a dynasty in hk own name, was to intrcMlucMn the cuaiom 
of the heir marrying his sister* bo that their oMldmn should bear the family 
name, it being that of both brutWr and sister* 

All tlutxigb the Andean region, and in every tribe of which there are 
snfScient noticea to fonn an opinion, the family name and totem were inherited 
from the motber^a side, even among thoae tnore advanjced nations wbec^ the 
father bati already established himself as the head of the i^atemal family, os 
regards its internal adminktratiom 

The proof of niatrilineal descent being prevalent among the tneas them- 
selves k to be found in the name given tQ the royal iiyllua, su^ipoueil lo lio 
fonued from the descendants of each Inca* These were called jmnoea, which 

* CnHitnip punt I, rli4|i. xlix. 
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'* deawnded ftom sisters," from jsam, sister cd tlie father; jflflOifr sister¬ 
hood or the group of sisters. The equivalent terms used by the Arniflid tribi'S 
where the sister was railed roffo. was eolbrn, the name ginen. to the clan or 
Ojilu. The mme of the nntion—Coflo—was ne\-eT used by the nati^-ea, but was 
a nsTne given to it by the ^|mniards, owing to the mother's elan s vs tern fama<l 
amongst them. 

These mstoms explain why in many eases so many honaebold gods went 
to be found under one roof. Polygamy was the rule among all the chiefs and 
principal men. The different wives* generally of distinct oyltus, had each 
one her own totem, and visnally had some image or figure tlial represented it. 
Then, again, each had her own private fetishi and all the children on arriving 
at the age of puberty, took tlteir ouTi fetishes aUo. The oumfaer increased 
with each new wife or cuncubiue. 

We will not discuas the question of ultimate priority of matemal or paternal 
descent* but content oureelves with showing that in western South America, 
on the arrival of the Spaniards, and for long afterwards, raatiilineal descent 
was practically nnivereal. even among the royal Incas themselves, in spite 
of all the different attempts to establish descent in the father’s line. 

The real difficulty in the way was ancestor-worship combined with totem- 
iam; thteo were inherited, and could not be changed, .A person’s religion 
may be changed, but how can you change his ancestors I It was attempteil 
by the Spanish legislators, but only three centuries later* when many of the 
old custoina had become forgotten or obliterated by long contact with the 
conquering race, «n<l tbe republican governments refused to rocognire female 
descent as a sufficient title to the ownership of lands, did the clmngo really 
take place. 

In Peru, Bolivia, and the north of Chile, we find the tribes, at the time 
of the Conquest divided into two sections or phtatriea* called generally by the 
Quechna terms of lliiritt-»aytt and Ilatian-taya. or by the Aymarss, Ma-taya 
and .drun-aayo. These expressions mean the “lower" and the "upper” 
parties. Each division was composed of several clams. 

The chrouicleis are not agreed as to what was the real significance of these 
divisiojCLS, and many abaanl theories have been advanced. At the time of the 
Conquest they were not exogamoiu, aUhongb the clans of which they were 
com|(oae<] were so. Their primitive meaning seems to have been forgotten, 
at least auKiagnt the ineas* although in the outhdng dlatricta there were indica¬ 
tions of their probable origin. The Aymards, besides the terms Jda-aaya and 
Jran-aagra, corruptions or adaptations of the Quechua forms, had their ovm 
native denominations for the eamo divisions* which enable us to obtain an 
inkling of their real meaning and fimctiDns, These urclialo names wore Hmri 
and /dacoAuu;. The Iluurit, called also UtitAai/OC, correspond to the Ifurin*’ 
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Myw, ftntl refemd to the origioal wttleifi in n IncaUty, while the Llacahiias 
or UttCiw= were later comcia, who were looked upon as strangeia and intrudeia. 
Tbej" were the lianan^icyat^ 

But the ter me fJttrin-aaya and Ilwnan-intyd had nlso taken a geograpmcol 
meaning that has iMually pwttsled the oomioeatfttois, hut the explanation is 
simple, The original aettlets in a locality gene mil jr look up their abode at the 
mouth of the vaUajn, whaie there wore more pultivable lands, where these were 
mow level and more easilv irrigalwL Later comere went farther up the ralley 
to find vacant landa, and became, as regards the fust sottleis, the upper party, 
while those situated at the mouth were the lower party. These latter were 
also the [luarit, or original settlers, the others i/octwow, Ot in traders, or in 
Quechua, Httrin-eajftta and ffonoii-foyaa, respectively. This division was found 
throughout the empire, in the towns as well as in the coantey. In Como it 
was caUed flimn-Cusoo and Uamti-Cuseo. lower nnd upjwr Cumo. The original 
settlers, who constructed their dwellings at the foot of the hill, wet® called 
whUe those that buUt on the yils during and after the time of 
Inca Roca were called iJoiMni-Citwaf, a division to which all the later Incas 
fadouged, wvd which for this ccmou took a more importsmt place than the older 
aristocracy, tlie liunn-Ctt*^- 

Spanish legisiators. interpreting the real meaning of the ternu, called 
the ttuTin-myos “ origbala." and the HanuHsay^ - aggregates" or " ont- 
sidera." A report, written in the eighteenth century, saya: “ OriginaU are 
those who had their first origin in the ayllu to which they at preset belong, 
and consider themselves natii-ss and ancient in the plnte, .lylfu is what wa 
call a district group. For this reason they fomsidei themselves superior and 
of hotter class than the yanaamte and Uros, so that among them an ori^inol 
is more to he recommended than an outsider, especially in holding office, in 
obtaining more laud, and of receiving a better place. . , . Strangere {ttggre- 
gatee) are those that did not originate in that place, and are not to bo con¬ 
founded with the nobility of the originals, and they appear inernding on the 
lands of the eoromunity (of which just sufficient lor their aubsUtenco ora allotteil 
to them), and pay tribut*. etc., as if to help the originals. *■ 

This same description was given by Fatter Rjuuds, two centuries earlier, 

regarding JTurm'Myo nnd /ionan-rfliya.* 

Juan Matieuao, speaking of the same division among the Incas, eays 
that each jarty had its chief. Li sU the asaemblite and these tenets, these 
divisions each had their own ]jLrere ami kept rigorously fieparalo. Those 
of otiansaj^ seat themaelvcs on the right band, and Ihosa of urinra^o on the 

y Btpcrl njtu nf Omami/oe, * la Phta, u, tht Inttniiant La Au. vcl, iU, 

ADfulcml^ dfl Hyit-oifni dr Muktlnd. 
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kft, on low Heats daos. Each OHtr of these chiefe rnh eij/U and 

each one ha® Its chief, which sit in their order, those of utinsasa hehind their 
chief and those of sHoitM^a on the ri^t. This chief of onoitrojfo is the 
chief over all, and holds the lonlslu]> over thoae of tirituaya. He calls the 
asaomhlies and governs in peneml, but not individuBUy; he collects the taJWft 
and pays them, and collects from the chief of wmisays wrhat he has coUected 
froro his aylliWa” ■ 

In tlus il^js^riptiwis^ wsIeK to the fona of the institttticini 

organif^ by the Indians, and ’wliirh semti aUo as an ej^peditiona 

means of collecting the tribute essacted from the trilwa. The Spaniards 
took advantage of the same organimtion for tamrion. and legUlative ad minis' 
tration. Howavtsr, we do not know whether these tlLvUions were ever totemic 
more than in a general way, each having a group of totems of diflerent origin, 
nor do we know if they were eiogamic. although we suspect that as diviisioas 
thev wore never so. Ou the contrary, it is almost certain that, originally, 
there would be no msrriagcfi between the two, if we take into account the 
great antagonism that one felt lor the other, which is even tewiay noticed in 
their descendants. The division atill exists in some parts iif Bolivia. BandeUer, 
speaking of the esoteric societies of the Ayroaras, tells us that they are divided 
into .Vo-wyn and and that in Tiahuanaco the former always dances 

to the north of the equate and the latter to the eouth. If either division 
encroaches on the siiace allotted to the other, bloody battles follow. Every¬ 
where the same antagonism was met with, and among the Inca trihea culminated 
in the civil war between Hniwcat. backed up by the Hurin-satfas and Atahualpa, 
whose cause was championed by the ZfuKOit-inv**** 

We remember that in other parts of the world the same mtorpretation has 
been given as to the origin of the dtviaioil. Ctoldcnweber, commenting ou this, 
says: " TbU dual division of the tribe a«jms to stimnbtc among natives a 
tendency to emphaaire contrasta, with reference to the two moieties. One 
moiety is believed to be of local origin, the other to have coma from chicwhere, 
or they are suppoawl to represent diSerent physical tj-pcs. or the names are 
contrasting, aa. for eiample, in the case of the widcepreaiJ Australian moiety 
nantes, Eaglchawk (whlto) and Crow (black)- ^ 

While the majority of the tnbes and clans of the Andean eountrles held 
well-<lefin«'d conceptions regarding the essential difference belweva first ancestor 
and the totem, othets, at least, to judge from wliat the hytorians tell us, believed 
themselves descended frooi animals, rocks, treeo, plants, and other ohjecta 
which i-onstituteil their totems. 


‘ <1(1 Ptrii, chap, vi, p. 16, 

• Early CinlnnfMii, by AlcxoLwler A. tJoWeiiatiBer, p, Zni. Now lorit, lO'.S, 
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Some writere hnw tlloughL tliat thi» might 1» the primitive idea of toiemiiim, 
and peThaps «« ^tbough the wason.- they give for eucli opinions a™ 

not always the isame. Among the Andean ]ieopl«, another reason ifl given in 
many of the inythe and legends. The belief in a flood which desttoyed the 
greater [lart. of munkmd waa almost uniinreftl amotipst them ^ and in some of 
the myths, the former generation of men wtre turned into stones, nnimaLH, and 
other These were auppoued to hove afterward# Imd sexual interconree 

with the women of the new generation and jjiwteatod sons and riaughtcts. 
The groups supposed to descend from these uniotiH generally look«i upon such 
animiihi and obytota as their totems, vvhile their jjofar-ma, nr lirst ancestor, 
was the woman who had founded their lineage by .'^uch means. In these in.'itaneea 
the nlUant.'e between the two entities was miitriinonial, or, at least, sexual. 
This phase of totemiaro does not seem to have lioeu met with elsewhere, at 
any rate, W'C have seen, no mention of it. but if wnn relatively common in thae 
regions. 

A more numerous g™^p supposed that, after the KIoimI, their first ancestors 
were turned into Htoues, trees, bills, lakes, rivets, etc., and such wen? looked upon 
as pdcurinoa or ucAoehtltM, founders of the tribe or clan, but were not totemB. 
Others, again, who held the=ie geographical features to be totonui, thought that 
their first forefathers had been turned into etonea or had been buried in these 
simta, and therefore looked upon them with double reverence and veneration 
as the localities in wWch the uptrite of both three tutelar being* resided. But 
bv far the greatest nuiuHere considereil the totem to be the aueienl ally ol 
their firet ancestor, bound to him by a blwxl-pact, which constituted them as 
inutUid protectors of each other and of all their deacendiuita. Thus we find, 
side by aide, among contemporary poples, a great divergence as to the origin 
of the institution, but in all ewtre the totem wna a tutelary being and watched 
over the welfaTe of the community. 

We now come to another disputed point. Did the totem have & religious 
aspect, or was totemisio merely a social Institution 1 

The correct answer depends greatly upon what is understood by religutm ; 
but if this Is made to include all cults in which some being, spiritual or material, 
is venerated, is ofieiwi sacrificca to, or U inwikwi in timeu of stress, should 
say, moot decidediy, tliat among Andean tribes totemism u*a« inseparable 
from religion, as it was from daily sociul life. The practices and ceremonies of 
both intermiuglt'dl in such a (nuniier that it was diffirndt to teU one from the 
other. Here we must join hsauo with Lnug, when he says t “ The tutelary spirit 
and the true totem, in my opinion, are utterly different . . - The theory 

that the liETeditary totem of the exogamou# kin is ihfl ‘spirit helper’ or 
' tutelory genins,’ acquired by and rransniitted by an actusi ancestor, cuunotj 
be pro veil for many reasons. Wc titoir plenty nf tril>e3 in wliicb the individuai 
VOL. LVfJ. 
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tkH a "spirit tdp"; know of tioue in which he bequeAtl^ it ai the Memo/ 
att tjtog^rnom Hn,"^ 

We do not know If be woiihi aow maiutain the satae standpoint ; hut 
since he wrote the nbove, niany proved cases have come to light of the heredi¬ 
tary' totein of flu exogamous kin being looked iipod a& the tutelanr beiijg of 
that totemic kinshifi gitusp. Tozzer* has shown that the l^candones and 
Maya^ of Yneatan held Hwrh a belief. Sir H. dohnston registeml the tiame fact 
among the Banyoro and Baganda of Ugamla.^ Le Roy^ sjieaking of the 
Bantu tribes south of the Congo, says the totem “ b a class of ohjeots which 
are considered by meiubein^ of the clan or trilw. as r«/rJdry in the widest senAS 
of the word/'* Ahb^ Bros sayw, TotcttiistD is always characteti^ed by a 
religious bond between the faithful man and his totem god. Essentiality it 
includes a pact celebrat*tj with a class of dmne beings in order to ohUkin iheir 
frotedwn.^ Trillea is more emphatio m regards the Fan. Me says: “ Th^ 
totem it aiieQtfjs q Hving itdetur 

These opinions are eutirely home out by our investigatioRS among the 
South ^Vmcricaa tribes. In c\^ry instance, the totem was looked upon aJi the 
being from which the clan descendedi or that with which the founder Itad 
formed an aUiapee : it tern t dietary and protective. 

But we are agreed with Lang when he expresses himaelf nnwiUing to 
ulniit that the or individual protector, of certain uiecubeni of North 

Anicritran tribwi h the true totem^ In the Andes region we find the same 
|}er»onal tutelary spirit, frccjuently an animal or other living creature, but 
aumetimes an inamniate objects These arc mentioned by some of the first 
tni«3iouaries, and inchidod among the or household gods, but never 

caufounileil with the totom^ either by the Indians themselves or by the Spanish 
Tliey ba^i m distinct origin, a different namci and ended ivith the 
life of the possessor. They were different also from the noAfinl, in that thev 
could not be employed for evil purpurea. They were different froni the tcitem^ 
in that they were spirits obliged by magical jiiBuotices to afford assistance 
and protection to the individiial that fiwned thcatp but to none other. The 
uiinal or ohji&cl: in which they were supjio&ed to abide ivere their rempDmrv 
reside nee#, and they became free on the <leath of their possessor, hut the animal 
or object was buried with him. Sometime^s the spirit or force a'as supposed 
to reside in the wdiole species or doss of obJectSt hut more getienillT it wa& 
rtaerved to a special inrUviduiU of such- 

* Tkt: ft/ ikt Toli-mt StMI 5 . 

* CtmptimfiK ikr Jfnyflu amt fAc New Vork^ IWl^. 
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This class of persMJual tutelatj' spirit, iiidicatiKi in the fiMt place by fasting, 
and visions during the initiation rites following puberty, was thought to be 
(iKt of all conttoUed by magical rites and prsoiial sympathetic magic. When 
thb was not sufficient to bring about its subjection, the shaman was ap]>eale«l 
to. These sympathetic magic rites were common to fetwhism, but bad nothing 
in common ^tb totemism, ami among these peoples, the being wtu nothing morr 
or less than a s;«cmf and potlienlat fdi^K distinct from the family ot communaJ 
fetish, and could not be inherited. In our opinion, the so-called individual 
totems of many of the 5Jortb American tribes should be placed in the same 
category, would probably be found on a clciaer obeervation to have the 
same charactetiatics as the Ludividusl tutelary beings of the Peruvian and 
Chilian Indians. 

Arriaga calls these personal tutelary spirits or fetishes Hitadcamayoc, 
and gives us a curious iUuatration of how some of them were acquired. He 
saya that they were of different classes and figures, although frequently they 
were small stones which bad something remarkable about them (as is the 
case with most fetishes). And it sometimes happens (and it is not seldom 
ihot such cases have been noticed) that when nn Indian, man or woman, fiods 
one of tliefie by chance, or something similar that caUa his attention, they take 
it to the ahanmn and say to him ; * Oh, father, I have found this, what can it 
be r " And he with great wonder teUd them that it is Cotwptt. “Beverence 
aad venerate it uith great care, and it will provide for you plenty of f<i«l and 
ease.*** 

The Augustine monks of the beginning of the seventeenth century, m their 
rejKTts. state that the H (protector of the bouse) was sometiines 
indicated in a dream or vision Te^Tialed to some Indian in a desert place, aud 
consitlered a sign that this lieiog or object sliould foe chosen » a sijeciol tutelary 
being by sucb an individual. This reminds us of wlmt Sarmienlo tells u» of 
liica Ytipanqui, regarding his election of the double-headed aerpent aa hia 
totem, “ because the Thunder-god appeared to him and spoke to him in a desert 
place, and gave liim a serpent with two heatia to cany aluiut with him alwaj'a, 
saying that wliile he hml it with him nothing sinister would happen to him or 
his.’’* It is very probable that this is only a garbled account of the acquiring of 
a tutelary spirit, becniuic wo know that it could not be related to the double-headed 
aerpcDi which wua nlreiuiy the toteiii of bis ayllu. I>ut it shows u» that the 
meth<H) of obtaining such a spirit was similar to that, of the Soith American 
Indians. It is possible that the wifintVo, or protecling spirit, of these Indiana 
was in reality looked upon by tlieni not as a totem but as a pemonol fetish, and 
this would explain many anooiiilira. 

*■ dr Ki/tiAftftffe 

^ fitilinrt uxi. 
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WiiJe speaking on tiw p«nt it ii* as well to take into account Van Gennep’s 
contention that the »whiV,£ wm not, Jn ito primitive senae, a protecting spirit, 
but a snpernntnral fort* of inagieo-Kligiouj. potentialities' This woahi apply 

to a fetish, but not to a totem, which codd not b« coeiml by tnagicai mraiis 
aa could the former. 

If not univetaa], the idea that the totem was a protecting ami tutekty 
being or spirit U veiy gcneraliaod in many extetiKii-e regions, and even among 
aonie AuFtrdinn tribes is cmwidenMl as aneh, although there may be many that 
do not look upon it as such. Then comes the tpieation as to which mmreption is 
more pnmitiw and which more wide spread. For our part we do not believe 
that the time for dogmatic declamtioius has yet come, and many of those 
Eceiaingly establiahed fifteen or twenty years ago have now to be reconsidered, 
owing to new discoveries or new interpretations of formerly known facts. 

All the SSopth American tribes were animistii- in their religions. lilnist 
visible things were endowed with spirits, either their own or that had taken up 
their iwndenie in them cither temporarily or prnmnentlv. There were also 
many indepenilcnt spirits that ha*} no fixe^^l place of abode and were not 
related with any sjicriaj object or locality-nature spirits, imaginary spirits, 
moatly considered as malignant, and many othem. Above all. tJiere were 
human spirits, those of their apceetoifs and of the ancestor of others. Those 
that, were of their own blood-kia were vtneated and revered, and this constituted 
the bosw of ancestor-worship. These spirits of their deceased kin were supposed 
and expected to defend anri protect their living descendjuita against all other 
spirits wtiicb might seek to do them harm, and in this they were aided hr the 
lotemic Bpirita. 

We speak of anceator-womhip, hut among the Indians there wa^ no real 
worship in the Europoan senae of the word. Their cult waa based on reciprocity. 
The spirits, although invisible and intangible, were conceived in a material form, 
and bail the same necessities, wants, passions, and desires as their living represen¬ 
tatives, which were attended to and supplied by their human kin. This ia the 
reason why the latter made them ofTerings and sacrifices, why they buried with 
the dead aU they were aupposed to want or desire, why th«e gifts and oHerings 
were, at least among some peoples, perimlitally renewed. But. in exchange, 
they expected these apirituel beings to use their Bui«!rhuninn or Hupcmatti™! 
poweni IQ their defence, protection, and general welfare. Vfi»alW rhev iliri not 

s.ipplieate. Init mther demanded it « a ripht, as a complication foi favonm 
Tt’ii(1en!d. 


That thii was the real conception underlying the anceetor-wotship of rhe 
^dean poplex u made manifest on examining the etymulogiral eignificance of 
the terinn need to speak of these ritea. Among the .VrauCanians. the woni 

1 Atiffiew. Mwvrt n pp. IDfri. 
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irjiiployed to lekr to ihm fauuly or coninLuml mefltlnga to offer gifts or 
i^€dSc^!i^ to tlieip tiitekr beiogH, h tiqiUaiun, derived from ngitkin. to buy or 
barter Of make an exchange* THeir iiiArnage bargains, in whieli the reladoos 
of the contfurting parties meet together to 6x the price of the hride and to mako 
payment of the same, are atm called ngitlalim^ and the saine thing hoidss good 
when the Indiati sells liia live stock, agricultural or orker protluce, receiving in 
exchange & fair etjtiivolent. In Aymam, aIw, from ttlam, to make an exchange» 
as in iMlniha or alaekfia, to punhaisei by exeliaage, appears also in the TOfm 
gilfta, to make offerings to the rlead—o/o an exchange, nyit the dead* and the 
verb-ending which geiiemlly means to tuake or effect* 

All this docs not agree with Oiif idea of wombip in a modem aen^e, but was 
in comptete accordance witli the IiidiatiB' materialistic conceptimi of thin gs ; 
anil among the later Inro-H* after they had dcifietl their piincipal rntelafy 
beings, the whole basis of their colt wm the reciprocal exchange of favours, not 
now demanded as a tight, but incsn! humbly soUeitetf benefactions or bcjons 
tu aid OP succour of the euppliantis^ To interetst the gods and gain iheir benevo¬ 
lence they still continued, on a larger and more magnificent atrale. the public 
offeriiigB and oacrificeis ; hut^ even so, their household gods, their anceatorB, 
tbeir totems and their fetishes w^ere those most relied upon for their individual 
and family requirements or desires. 

fti all private aSaiis^ such os baptiisniH, naming of children, puberty rites^ 
roarriitge^, chilii-hirth, and biirial reremontes, the gods took no active {mhI; 
while the anre^tom and the totems always presided owr such. and their leave, 
coiiHent, and protection were sought by means of propitiatory offerings and 
in^wations. Therefore, among the Andean tribes, at the time of the S[ianish 
(Conquest, It may be safely assumed that totemism was a social-rcHgioufi inititu- 
tion and tliat it is quite impn^^ible to separate these two aspect^!!, as they 
JOvnriiibly intermingled in all khetr manifc^tatioiis^ whates'et miiy have Iieen 
kheir ultimate origin* 

But in jVndean totembrn there is also a link which connects it o‘lth 
fetishism, on the one hancl, and with nature-wmship on the other* We find in 
oli the more cultured communities, esoteric societies, which frequently coiit 4 Liiied 
members of different related clans, or often an entire clan. These societies, 
to which odnibHioti was oblainetl only by a special initiatioUp had their own 
totems, mdeppndent of those of the clan or trihe- Each society or brotherhood 
was supposed to be in charge of one of the principal activities of tbetribe^imch as 
huntings fishing, raiu-malring, agricniture, otc.^ or to be able to regulate or 
influence^ sometiinea by magical means, the different phases of the communal 
welfare. There were Sun Societies, Rain Societies, Religious Bocietica {whose 
duties were to look after aU the gods or other venerated beings^ to see that their 
wants were supplied or their deaireii attended to^ and to use their magicid 
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powem ia imfiufncc thosi? that were ATnenitbk to au^h. In ea&e of stress or piiblie 
cnkfuiticj^)^ Medical Societies, Htmtin^ Socictiea^ and many othcns. 

Some of tlie ao-calkcl niigina] of the Incas* were in reality ^/radios 

or esoteric societies. Such were the or medical society; tlie Tntpun- 

My#, or thunder socieiy, who nfterwank became the official ca«te of sacrificitig 
priests ; the a reiigtous society, whose office it waa to siog and 

dance Iwfore the idols; the S^moe^ or potteni^ who made the wacncdi pottery 
and the clay images of the gods or idols. 

The totenaj of Home of these were knowD ; for instance, that of the Tafpiin- 
tnys, was the serpent^ which always occupied an important place in the rites* 
and when their chief lues Yupanqui rmse to power it was rsL^eil to the mnkof 
deity and placed on s jjar with the sun in all the oJfIdal commcinies; thst of 
the Quhpi^t one of the elans of the Masca tribe, was a rock crystal from w^hich 
they derived their nomct supposed to ha\*e magtcnl healing powers; thnt 
of the Sanoc, which, according to Arriaga< was cnlkd SrJrlnmd^iio* the mother of 
the Of iSdiloc*^ Tl wan represented by a large earthenwsre ve^^^e1, 

nccomponied by two siuaUer YCssds* her sisters, and a number of little ones, 
which were her children. They w^ere aH of the form known Wi arybnh commaii 
to the Inca potteiy^ At the time of the feasts they were sdomed with rich 
dresses such as the princt^ses of the royal blowl were accustomed to w'car. The 
Rain Societies, held the frog to be thtf jiymhol of their totem, the water. \Ye have 
already mentioned the aymt^ok of the Bun+ w hich were generally binls of prey. 

Some of the chronickni, like Father R<>sak'# iiud Gomcaleu de Saiera, 
give ua a few" details Tcspectlag one or another of These gocietieSi Use Catholic 
clergy in all the countries were obligcil to tolerate them, and even admit thfrir 
songs and danceAj invocations and ritea Into the ceremonies of the Church 
where, even to-day^ they pemifit, although their cirigiti and meaniug is forgotten. 

Bandelier describes Home of the most important of those which practiscif 
their pagan ritea in the Titicaca dJstrict, and we, in other arritings, have gnisu 
a description of tho^c still jHfcfomsed in (Jhik. 

In the dances w'c have Been, os well as tlio^.u sfioken of by Itandefier. the 
daneera imitated the movemeota and cries of the animolfi or hirdfi in whose 
hobour the dance was mailu^ Among the Amucaniaim, the principal of those 
still practised are thoae calleil after the cwtrich, the puma, the plover, and thn 
jaguar. The petfonneni still dress in the aid ns and feathers of these beasts iiad 
hirdst and imitate as well m they can their movemeiits and cries. The ir vo¬ 
cations arc also mode to the Bauic^ and are entirely j^imilar to those reprmluccd 
by Mrillna ag being offered to the Inca gods iluring the great festivals. 

* nmuu rArtbrnwire ; thr eaFth it U oiAih? from f rntnu tum, tite ipreiMtivd 

* mma. hufiit Urivks s 4«iAii-minci^, tiii^ potior, U the ahtrcTiatton of llw kit 

term^ utid mKuui the triB." 
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Wfl fcave nowhere foiinJ a belief in the traiL^iiiigTatJon of aouls in the totetm- 
wni we arc BfWftldng of, nor in there, far we have been hWe to diflcoveip 
ahv veijtjgo that it inay have originated in an effort to explain the niyatety 
III conception and chUd-birth. M a matter of tact, in all the fangiiagea of 
which any recotd ta left, there are wellniefineti names which completely expreaa 
the physical ami physiological funcitons of both parents, even among the tribes 
whose cnltnra! state is least de\'elop«^]. 

Out tesearches have ahowo na ako, that there were no essential differences 
between the totemkin of the lowest and the highest* the moat primitivi^ and 
the most dvdlixed of the Peruvian tribes like those of the Incas. In aUt the 
totem was looked upon as a apirittial being, and its origin wm usually .supposed 
to have been an animal, oi natural object, or phenomenou elected by an ancestor 
ail ally and protector for himseH and hb deacendadts, who accepted certain 
respousibiiities in favour of the totem animal or symbol and its descendantSp 
The totem wm the eponymans bdng from which the clan and all its meiitboia 
took their tkames. Sometimes the two entities were confounded in one, with 
a double |>crsonitlity, and often the denominatiuiis corresponding to both 
were applied |o him and he partodk of a dun! natnre. 

We do not attempt to explain all the facts, or to theorize on the origin of 
tfurh lieiiefs. For the moment we content ourselves with fketting forth the 
facts as we find thenu givir^ a few ideas on the luannerin which the Indian looked 
upon sojiie of these queatjonii* 

It will probably be ^yiid that many of them may be ilerivod from sLooIrntry 
jtnfi dendtolatry^ but w'e cannot admit of such a point of view, as outside of 
the manifestattouji of ancestor-wOiMhip and toteiiiinm there is no sign of either 
the one or the other x and, as we have shown, the class of animal toteoia, or 
that of trees, ia only occosioniii, ami ia not comlnon except among tlie hunting 
and fisher tribcaj^ Among the agricultural |jeoples living creatunra giw place 
to natural phenomena^ celestial ixxiiw or geographical featuros, and there is no 
special respect or V’enemtiou shown to either aninialfl or trees. 

At any rate, we maintain that in any further geuemli^tlom made os 
rcgarrJ» this mstitution it fjcconiea neceasary to give greater consideration 
to American totem ism than Ziithorto been done, as some phases of it differ 
fuDdamentally from what boa been lield to be its classical form in other 
contiueuts* 








THIi SKULl.. 

By Ptioi'Eii 5 !OK W* J* SoLLis, Sc,D.* F,R.&. 

The CliAttwlrtcle i^lnill us one of tlin most interesting ant! imiiortAiit of tliti 

-MAgdalt^aiAn Agi:^ Pie^dona to its discovery by Messrs. Flaiii and Ilnitly in 
IftSS, Dupnnt (1S72) nml Dawkmg (1814) tuid lutiafded the auggtsstioii that the 
3fngdaleniaii ra™ of Eiiroj>e, far from being extinct, were still in. existence, 
.nnrU indeed, that the l^kimu of the far Xorth are- their liiiftsl desceadants^* Tiie 
imnDqucemeat by Testut in J6BJ* that the Ohanrebde sfcnil fonnd in Dordagoe* had 
uBc>e belonged to an Enldaui insn e'aiiie m a dratnatic ftur]*riae, for no one—least of 
all its j)ro]>ounders— had imHgine<! tliat this bolil hv^thesi^ vitnild have n^'eivefi so 
apeedily ^aoh a strikiag eonflnaatioa.^ 

Testut, who wna one of the most dbiinguished anatornista of his time, pub1isln«i 
this accoitnt of tbe Chaturiiliide skeleton ia a work of 150 pages illustrated by 12 jilates, 
of which ^ pages imd mther over ^ plates were de^’tited exdoai ^-ely to the skuU. 
The description is ii masterly perfommiicie, ’n-oithy in all respecr# of its ciistingnished 
author, ami the important concluf^ion to which it leads hiis receh-ml ready and 
general acceptance. 

At the titne toy wntk on Awirhi Iltinim fimt appearetJ it had been rpiestioned. 
1 believe^ by no one; bnt since then It basi been disputed by Sir Arthur Keith, whose 
arguments I have iwctitly submitted to examination. 

As the question has so direct a bearing on our enquiries into the oHgin of the 
ioxlfltlug races of mankind, I have been led to re^^-xamine the skull in the light of 
cmr preBent knowledge^ and have emieavoiirctt to deteixnirte as precjEiely as jmsaibJe 
the degree ajiil extent of its reseiuhlance to the existing Eskimo. In thU task I hkv^ 
been greatly aided by the moniin^ntal monograph of Fiirst and HauHco on the 
GFceolnnd Eskimo, and have had the advant4kgo of being able make direct 
coinpariioii of the Chancelade skull—rcpieaented by an excellent cast—with the 
'fine »erie« of Esldmo skulb preserv^ed in our Univetaity museum^ I ha^ie also |>aid 
aewral orbits to P^rigueux, where* by the Idndncfis of my friend + ik F^aux, the 
■distingui^^bed curator of ita fatuous museum (Muh^u du Pfitigotd), f liave been able 
to make confirmataiy abscn^atioiiR on the origiipal. 

^ It is wall knowEu bowflTHr^ tbut Korepb was labalutcd in the MagiLalcniaji Age hy other 
■nceH aLwj which differed in jmpnrtuit rhaimcitafi froin tbt EsIcliaOp 

* L, Tcfltirt. rtechmhec jirithrt3pof-QglqtiBa iw le Squetstte quatenifliie Cbanwf»dc#'‘* 
Butt. 8oc. (fAotArpjhp da isiwi, viii. 

■ I t hera aOfged that ToAtat wai infiiK-nced by tho riewa of UupDDt and Dvwkim when 
vtmlylag tba Chaot«ladf^ ■koJL I ran dk«cDVcr no rrldniee of thui s iiuiaeii* II u aalil that be 
waji curprued at hi» own Trtmlta, 
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,4;^ Teshit’a work does not appear to be generally known in Kniflaiid, I ventiw 
to pKftent A fatber long abstract of it/ Thus will relis’^’e us from tlie necessity of 
repeating a good deal oj detailed deaeription wlien we pa^s on to our own 
obiiervntiotlil. 

We b^in with Teatut'a account of the state of pnsscfvntion of the abill when it 
Jeflclw?<i hift bandA. In the introduction of his inemoir be remarks, after spealdug 
of the bones of the trunk 

“ The skull has been the object of nir moat ansioaa Httention, After having 
obtaiowl. I hanks to the large aperture ot the base, an iicipresaion of the interior 
surface (jjnpoesihle now), 1 have filled up, r>ar+ly with plaster of Parw. partly *-irh 
papier mfieije. ail the cracks and lacmue, both in the calotte and the base, taking 
scrupulous care to preserve the original form, and yiartirukrly (when? it was uecessan' 
to make restorations) the thickaeas of the wall, so as to ensure exactitude when it 
came to deternfitiing the capacity by gauging. 

I next turned my attention to the face, which required even more delicate 
treatment, sineo, apart from the luaxilite, tliis was reprf'tiented only by fragments, 
I succeeded, however, in building these up, and liave restored the face to its original 
lorui. I own found it jpowible, after noveral attempts, to replace the right occipital 
wndyle in its proper position, thus making it poesiblc to determine the aiveolo- 
ctindyiftr plane, and coruvequimtiy to measure the prognathism and to obtain stereo- 
graphic firojcctions of the face and cranionL 

I have exerctaed in all thisae operatinna the greatest posaihle care, aiming 
before all at rigorous exactitude. Xeed I add chat I have approached mv ta^k with 
a most open mind 1 I cooaider that in all scientific enquiries, njtot especially in 
Anthropology, o jrrhri conceptiotui should dwuyTi yield to observed facta, and that 
one shiiukl have no other preoccupation than the search for truth, .4s Broca lias 
well said, * La writ^, quelle qq'elle soil, floit toujoiiis fitre la bienvenue/ ” 

Tefttut then proceeds to describe the several regions of (lie cranium, and gi^'es 
further infonnation on the state of preHen-atiori of the skull. He remarks that, 
except for a hole rnmle by the strobe of a sfjode in the region of the btt'gma. the vault 
is admirably preserved but not thi* base. The anterior moiety of the occijiito] bone 
^ divided into fiw or six fragments; hut, fortunately, the two temporal bones were 
in place, and this inaile it posaible to reatore ibis fragments to their original poeitinn. 
It was [KMiiible also to restore the foramen magnum with a dose approximAtion to 
it« tru^ coqtOQT, 

A» to th# Iwirl to he mcnielled in i^apipr itn nuecli^Q 

and posterior )iart bearing the left ixindyle ser^-ed as a giude in this operation. By 
this rrs-mistruction we are pmvitled with that imjxjttaut rranlaj iminl^lhe basion, 

Omlttiiq; buay uHsuiumunU wLicli wtll be fnuml iiworpontsd in ibr table oa pp. 1LT ef iff,. 
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Tin* ^hi'mioid ss^fioiisly damaged ;; all that reraaiMd ol it nm a rery ^nujili 
fragiitent of tUt? body, the pteiygoid apophy?vea aad the small wiiap haw almoat 
eatiftly di^ppeaml, but the great wings aw well enough prtsierved for deseription. 
The nasal bonea were pm^t when tbe skull w-as exhumed^ but w^ere btokeiL m thfe 
eomse of obtaliikig an eudocramal uii3t- 

[It will be seen from this sutmiaaiy of Tostut's accoaot that the powitioti of the 
bosion has been det^mimed by reconistniotioD sndt therefow^ cannox be regarded as 
more than approjdnuitety asnct. Further, in spe&kiiig of the frartnre in the bregmatic 
region^ no spcific reference b uisde to the bregma^ and tlib important landmark 
does not appear to have been ptiaerved- p. 103.)] 

Bo?f£.H OF TKE SkULL. 

jPfoHrnf. 

We poaf now to Testut^s dc^Tiption of the bonea of tbe nkull, beginnitig with the 
frontajp w^hirh m ^^bomb^'^ and broad; the gLabeJla is nothing unusual, it 
responds to Kos. 1 or 2 of Broca's sr.ale f the superciliary ridges ate only modemtdy 
aaUeut^ The frontal bosses are well dovdoped^ but do not attaLu the laediaii line 
from which they are 5 turn, or 6 uini. distant^ That part of tbe frontal which con¬ 
tributes to the boundary of the temponii fcNsda (tcnipoml facet of the frontal) b very 
high and broad, 25 mm- acro^ on tiui left^ 32 tnm. on the right aide; it b not 
coneavri aa usual, but strongly convene on both sides. l\Tiilc the breadth of the 
frontal is only lf>2 mm. at the lex'el of the tempomi lino (minimum frontal 
fli&meter), it becomes* 2 ein. further backwards, at the level of the tem|»oml 
au much aa IIT mm. This indicate* a ramAfkable development of the third frontal 
couvolntion. 

Tlie frontal arc laeasurea I3tl mni. and the chord of the arc 115 mm., lienee the 
length of the sngitta ta 26 min. [This would be lepixw^iited now by the ffontal index 

J — indexY wbicli in thia case is @8-3. Ff. however, the bregma w'as {as 

arc / 

it might have been) rituatocl 6 mm. furtlicr back (m p. 103) the index would become 
87-5; in the Eskimo its moan value La ST-01.] 

The external orbital apoph\*scs of the froMal ore bent strougiy outwatda to 
join the aacemiing apophysis of the malar bouc in adaptation to tlse considerable 
(Tteadlh of the face. 

Parietal. 

Tbe parietal arr measures 147 dim. and its chord 128 mm. [Ita index would thus 
be 87.1 The pojielal eminent an? well marked on both aidtss. The double teuipond 
line ts obvious on tbe right dde, less clearly evident on the left; its distance (tom the 
wigittal nature h 55 nin^. on the left and 54 mm. on the right aide- [At their eJoftsHt 
approach, that of the left ride b only 43 mm—on the cast—from the nK^lian sagittal 
line.] 
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l\1»r iKirtitttUriy distinguishes the parietal bones L. a rlopressioD which iiw a 
imie behind and outside the bregmatic mgion, so that vertical transverse sections ol 
t^ slraJJ, taken 2 cm. or 3 cm. behind the bregma, are slightly eoiwav*e on each side 
of the median line, instead of being plane or conwx. 

Ttmpond, 

The aperture of the auditory meatiis ia oval, with its nuijor axis inclined from 
wboi.'e ilowmrarila and from in ftout backwuids : its height is 16 mm. and its breadth 
^■5 mm. The ^gomatic arch is a very oharaeteristic feature; In front it is of great 
thickness, and its lower inatgin. instead of being rounded or sharp and thin as in 
luual in mwt modem akulb, btoadens out transversely into a veritable face, 6 min. to 
7 mm. ncroas. [Fmsons^ point# out a similar featnre as common in the I^kimo slcull; 
indeed, hi# dewriptioij of the zygomatic arch in the fisWino would ajiply word for 
word to the Chancebde skull; it is as follows The fiat lower margin of the 
zygomatiir arvli. TJie concavity so usually seen in other skulls in the lower itiaigin of 
the ^-gomatic pcoeesa of the temporal is very feebly marked, while the lower free- 
border of the malar, ituteotl of sloping downward and forward to the ruaxilJa 
w horizontal and eonsiderably thickened."! ^ pmjeeh* strongly outwards froni 
Its ongia. so as to enlarge the lower aperture of the temporal fossa, thiw afibiding 
room for a large temporal muscle. The base of the zygomatic areh forms with the 
squamosal an antero-posterior groove of umnmal breadth. Ite width, measured from 
isiih ftiiHiuTtte ta 18 mni, 

Tlie glenoid cavities ore broad and fleep, but the most marked cbumcteristic 
of the le«,,»ml region U the great development of the mastoid piocemm. Their 
heighi IS 41 ram. on the right and 40 ram. on the left side. Tlie breadth of the hose, 
taken from the aiiditoiy meatus to the posterior jmrt of the digastric groove, ts 33 mm 
on the nght and 31 mm. on the left side. Their thick-nesa, taken from the bottom 
of the digas«ic groort to the opposite point on the eitemnl face, is 18 mm. on the 
right wnrJ 17 mm. on tli* left laiile. 

Occipiiifl. 

.Above the Inion the occipital bone presents tiro lateml hraoMa. leaving between 
them a vcrtienl groovr which extenda from jiiat below the lambda to the inion. 


iSphfnQid. 

Thw IS iieiy much tlamagcd. but that part of the great wipg wyck contribute* to 
the of tJie temporal fossa is presemjd ami is remarkable for its great 

breadth os comparer! with it* height. Tlu^ great wing U situated in a plane which is 


‘ J. Rcirricijr mwi F. C. FschoH., 

AnOrop. fuM.. 1600, iMirt, p, Hft, 

* Th« h.^ 1*^ iinfcp™d,ntJy noli™l by „ .lisrertnirtie of t!«. Eskia«. 
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rau^h more uiti^nml timn chat of the ^uAmo^ behmd ; as d coTOequcntc, the tem^ 
pond h much ileeper over thw bone tbim o\T)f the squamosAh and the apheno- 
^qimmodai suture b uiarked by a very pronuiumt ^ertiad oest. 

[It may he observed here that thb suture b remarkably stmight and that a similar 
obaen^atiou has been made bv F« G, FnrHons^ on Eskimo skulb :—** The albqtm*^ 
mcius suture is moth straighter than in moat Jikidts. , , * Wlsen once noticed the 
appearance is wry chaiacterifitie, anti b seen in tmlve Out of the aaventeeu akulhf.”J, 

rAc 

After a short description of the form of the Ekidl as piwenred in its se^^ral 
noniial positions, Tertut fatsses to the endoetaiiiunL As liearing on the questtun of 
the age of the Chancelade man* attention b called to the rarity and sballovroRss of the 
Paeeshionian impresaioiia. 

Ttnjiressiona of the brain are dearly marketl in the teni|ioral region. The three 
tempral gyd, with the two siiJei sefianiting thenip eotdJ be plainly traced ruming 
parallel with the Syhdaii fissure and without intemiption from end to end i lliey were 
evidently not united to one another by any coimecting fold^ but neatly ifei'^rated and 
very simple^ 

In the occipital region the intemal-occipitfll crest is absent, and ita place b 
taken by m brond swelUngp wry prominent in front—a veritable bony eoluisin—Ifi mm., 
brntid in the middle of its coiiree, and 30 mm. at the level of tlie occipital foramen, 

Hetwe. it h evident that the lateral lobes of the cerebellum were ie|isrfttcd from 
each other by an Interval of 1-5 cm^ to ti cm. and were leas devebped than in exbting. 
men. On the other hand, the v^riub which occupied the Interval mufst have been 
more developed than at present. It should be remarked, howewr, that the vermia 

not very proniineiit behind, since the vennian fossette Is ab^tenc, 

TAf Suturef^ 

The sagittal and lambdoidal sutures are both very coxnplcjv, the coronaf 
remarkably simple: idl three are opan on the exterior but closed on the interior 
surfsice. The tower port of the corona^ however, in the vicinity of the pterion is 
entirely obliterated^ The squomoi^ suture Is open both without and within tba 
cmniunip 

Fratture of the Right Temper^ Regtmi- 

The right tcinp<iral region, which is well jireserved, presents evidence of u fracture,, 
remarkable for its extent and yet completely cieatrisccL The fragments jirodiiced 
bv it were ilriwn into tlie skull to a depth which in ’vinibk on the outer surface,. 


* J, Briedey «wi Pbrecitis, foe- rit. p, 117* 
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The fractu« U a™l m outim^. 03 mn,. lofg hy 3^ ma,. bigh. It tb. 

loay af the parietal aiai the ygh.«t prt af the squemmal boin,; th«.. the« 
are wo mgineiito united together by the squHmoswJ.panVtaJ fltittire. The parietnl 
fragment « subdivided into two «mi]ler f„p.ienta by a .^rtJcal fractal, as ai«> 
w le Ingment. The one parietja ffagnient which i» not diapUm! has 

Wn d««dy broken without splintering, along two lines di«rging from a point, 
A froctnro of this bmd ts only j>™luce<l by a direct blow of groat rioJenee. (Cthe 
mt^or of the skull tl« boundan^of the frartiiro, ro ronspicuous on the exterior, 
bealeti*^^•iS'^^etiHbin. This shows how reguJatly and completeiy it liad 

In the .lawfl/es Je CMr»rffme, ,-oJ. viii, there is an account, illustrated by a Ihmro 
o a fmi'tiiro of tbe akult which is remarkably similar to that just described. The 

U 'T “ him. He was pitched out, and 

Ming his head struck the broken summit of a miJeetone, with the result that the 
petal and stjuamosal bones were fractured and tbe right temple driven in j the 
fracture p o™l. and measure.! fi cm. by a cm. Notwithstanding the tare which 
was pshfti on him. the nnJortnimte man died within twenty-four hours. Tlie man 
o Chancehidc, with an equally serious wound and presumably without medical 
nttcntJaiice, sumvied, smh wna his prodijpons rttality. 

.Vter giving some eraniometricaJ data, obtoinftl bv Broca's methods and the 
-veml cranial indict, Testut procefitis to c.vplain tl« process br w^ch he gauged ihe 
inte^l capacity of tie skuU ami found it to lie between 1.725 c;c. and 1 735 c c a 
pit which lu= reganJed as exact to within 5 c.c- HlaJring allowance for the stociioe 
of tbe body of the sphenoid, he arrived at a minimum n-alue of 1,710 c.c- 

IProfpr Karl Peaison is of opinion that this U just what might have been 
expected from the method, but rhat, reckoned from the length, brendtli ami heleht 
It ™ probably m excess by 00 e,e. to 80 c.e.i Mi.ss TiJdcsIey* came to ttie conclusion 

'"s - - lead to 

l^bkA) ue.c*t Mn<i Professor Pteaxarin^ admits its ]Kwib!i' 1,057 c.c. 

By an unfortunate choice of a formulu. Sir Arthur Keith^ obtained as a «*ult 
,o30 C.C., and puhLshed this estimate without mukiog any reference to Twtut’s 
ti ment. This is to be regretted, jiartiy because it is liabto to prejudice discussion 
but mote ,»tti,ml4rly lu^anse by far the laigm number of observation on cranial 
«-«fu.«ty have been obtained by gauging. It is imjsirtunt. therefore, in making 
comjMrchKiu to know the vaJu«i obtainetJ bv jraugiiut as well as bv csaleukrion 

l*mid»’trv"tl'* ehameterixes other 

all the imimrt TT ** study it is nticwsaiy to take into nprount 

rn..id ..U," i "'"'1“™“- '» 'lx*' tliC 


I Iran, iftsti, jp_ 
* Lot, ett. 


* P' ^ axv, pi, l.VI, 

T*# of Mnn, 192§. i, p. g.?. 
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! cannot dambs thk quertion of mpacitv without; confessing, however itnwi!- 
linglji my difltnist of raults obtAicakl by npfdying ii pnemt formula to paiticubir 
in^tauL^, and I CDHsequently made an iudependent exairiination in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—Seleetii^ the Eskimo aktdl shown in section in 2 and 8 (Xo, 858 
of oiir collection), I spent an afternoon in jpugingit with millet seed and found for 
tlie i:apacity e,c, Next, after rendering it watertight^ I gauged it with water, 
and found for the true capacity 1,635 c.Ci, thus not Icast but 25 c.c. more, than tbit 
^iv^n by the millet seed. 

The capacity calcutated from Professor Pearson^s foimuta— 

0 = 35 9 + 0-00049(197 X 133'5 X 117) 

b 1,530-3 c*e*, about lO«J too low. 

This and the Chanjcelade skull are so iiiuibr in genejnl fomi that I Lave ventured 
upon the following rough-and-ready method of compoiisDtL The area of the sagittal 
Section of the skull, bounded on the facta! skle by the naHj-baaioji hue, cat out 
in tin-foil, and the weight of this, dividetl by tlie weight of I sq. cm. of the foil, 
gave the mEdasore of the area as 2*)5*6 aq* cm. Dividing the capacity (1^635 e,e.) 
by this immlier (265-6), we obuiii a third factor^ 79-52, which ia teUted to rhe 
breadth. 

Tliu Chani^lade skull, ^milarly eicamined, gave 2H*9 «q, cib, m the urea of the 
sagittal section, and dividing Testut^s minimnin vnlue of the cajmeity (IJlO) by 
thb, we obtain 79"57, But the breadth of the (Thancelaile u so much greater than 
that of the sknll So, S56 that we should have expected a greater diftcreuee than 
this lietween the respective factors; it wvmld, indeedt seem pcKsiblc that Testut 
bad really allowed too much for die absence of the miffing body of the sphenoid 
when he deducted 25 o.c- froni hb jp^am result- With a ca^iaclty of LT3J5 e.c, our 
diird factor becomes w'hirh does uni seem unreasonable J 

Testut next yAstes on to the hitutA of the face* 


Tuk Bonem m TUB Face, 

JJtLtilla mid Fuuh. 

Tlie alveolar Iwrders of both muxillas are without alveoli in their liinrfer |Niit, 
ami the ahtKili oF their ftut-crior part are more or lea bUed tip by cicatrization. Tliis 
shows tbit the man of Chancekde hnjJ lost during hit life nearly the whole of his 
upjior leedu Two alveoli only, those of the canines, arc still siifbcicndy open to 
allow us to suppoiie that the teeth have diiuipfieared after death, fine tooth only 
b tftUl in place—the second right incisor—which is very sniall (6 mm, from Ir^nf to 
back and 5 mm- From side to side) nmi worn down ro the iieck- 

The fomi of the palatine vault is elli]d:ical, while that of the Cm-Magiioa uuin 
iA iHimbolic. Tlic pularine index is 67-92- On i?om|airing this with the indict of 
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oth^f wu Gild thiit tlie Cbancelad«! mtiD ita fai- tie moved (rtym Seolitiuc mn n acuf 
EtuKJem PAriiHinji 2 (. In thiA feature bo stands bet ween the Ec^kimu (68*4) and tbfr 
Tasmanidna (67*8)* 

Tlie palatine vault la strongly rugone ami jL^VEnmetrica]. There is n TPoli^levelojjed 
palutine r^Tiia, such na Bnjca Ii&a already shown to exist in the ** Old 3fmi of 
Cr[>-i!agn<iii/' 

The nsBal bones have dlmoat completely di^aitpeared, but. they were present and 
i-omplete when the nkull wm discovered^ and even when it wna sent to Fiole^r T^stut 
by il. Hanly. Very tliiti and extremely fnigik. they did not survive ibe operation of 
taking a east of the interior of the sknLL AU that can be said of tbeiu now ia tluit 
they were extremely nairow ami very touch bent to the kft, and that on paasiog- 
from the frontal below the gJabeltii they corned upwards and fomarck tiD they attained 
itn almost bDrl^ntal poditiou at. their extremity^ The nasal index is 42*6. The 
ChAjifrcbide man was therefore leptorrhine, like the Guoqche^ (44ami the 
Eskimo {42-62)* 

Mahr, 

The twt> lEUilar bones are eompiete ; they are remarkable for their projeetiDa< 
nutward»< and for their great development* 'Flifi plane of the outer foee of the malar 
boEkieft is not vertical^ but oblii|ue from above downwarda^ from within outnnwdsp 
and ftom behind forwardis, 

0rbk9. 


The two orbits eeen m/ow appear to be unequal in rire, as in fact they are ^ 
thi; ^ght orhtl IB a little lilgher and not so broad as the left:— 



Tkwlth* 

Height. 

Index* 


min* 

miT). 


Left orbit 

311 or ^ 

32 

aa-c^ 

Hight orbit .*. *i. *** 

3 ^ 

34 

66^ 


Did this itieqiiolLty exist originally, or is it due to an error in the restomrion of tha- 
face t 

1 have taken every precaution to ensure ibat the right molar should be truly 
pkeetl, and I can affirm almoiit with certainty that thb tone oecupi^ vmy neariy its 
natural position. That which couffirms me m this belief is that compamtiw measure^ 
iiients of the two miiUr bones suggest an expUrnttiDn ol the ineijuahty in question* 
Thufl^ the kngtb of a line taken obliqualy from the inferior margin of the orbits 
to the infarmr mngk of the malar is 29 mm, for the right side ami Si mm . for thx^ 
k(t. auk* 
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TIio 2 niiu- ititfSLcessIn the heijilit of the Tight orbit thm restdt® from the 2 nim* 
in delect jirHientetf by the height of th^ right niiilaT. The mean of the two indieeB 
h Sli*97, and thvm the Chanedade wan belong!* to the tticstK^we group along with 
&fcinit> Indo Chinesfl (88-9). Javunesic (80'3), etc. Itdiould be obser^-ed 

ihtii in the ** Old Man of Oro-Mignon ■ ^ the index faUs to 61 

The aroa of the urbital aijerturai, as R'prcfiented by the mean of the two^ is 
L2^I7 cm. 

The amount of the slope bacirwunifi of the plane of the orbital aperture is giveo 
by die naflo-wakr angle of Flott'or^ ibe apx of wtieh is the naedunt and the ddtsfl^ 
tlie iiniifl drawn from this tti the two outer points immediately Uslow the temunation 
of the external orbital ajwphyiieaa of the trontaL In the Chnncftbde man it h 145^ t 
in the Eskimo it- is The depth of the left orbit b 50 mm.; in the Esldnio it 

is &7^7 mill. K in irandem Parudansr 50*9 mm. 

After giting mcasureoieiits of the face and dbirtiHsiiig the ptr^gELUthism, Testut 
reimrks tliat what strikes one at once ia a front view of the face is its great height, 
and this does not anae from its oairtiwnEfc?., for it^ tTansveiHe diajftieter ua m*:5a5iired 
from fiae zygajjophyBi^i to the other anUKitita to 140 mm. Tlie face of the Crfi-JIagnon 
ekoll isj bciwevcFt even bTtKSuler. A better appccciat^on of this chaiMter in gi\Teii by 
the facial index which Testut obtains from the relation t — 


Ophn'o-alvetilar hemht X 100 

—77^— - : thiw 102 X Y77, 

BiKVgoiuatie diainetet 140 


T2^S5. 


Tlie index for Cw-Magnoo b 63"fi3j for niodctti Burkiaus, 66-3 ; for the Chinese^ 
71 *7 ; for the E^kimo^ 73 *2. The Cro-Msgnoii face bj theraforcj as remarkable for 
ifs sbortii 0 $ts aa tho Chaneebde for its length. 

The ratio of the naia^veolar height ol the face to ita breadth gives lui another 
index—the index of breadth. The breadth may be repTra^mtod by thnfe diflereiit 
diametera, uU hori^ntal and transverse — they are the bi-waxillary, bbmoJar^ and 
bi-]iigal. The mcasiiccmcnts obtained iin? consideivd to support the msemblance of 
the skull to that of the Eskimo. 


Tun HANmBt.n. 

The miiiidible la jierfectly presetred and coiuiilefce but for the absence of the 
anterior part of the right eondylet a part of the right pomtioid afiophysrs, and the 
autero-intenial part (one-ciuarter) of the left (Tomiyte. It is oharaaterisa^ by ita 
nanowtiess—which is reUted to the elongation of the skull—the etrength and thick¬ 
ness of tlie bod y I and the develoiuitent of the rami. 

The anterior face of the body presents a symphysial pitjuiinonce with n yr^ty 
olilique ^bi{}e downwarda and forwards: the angle fomnped by the symphysis with the 
iofericFT margin fd the bone is 70*, It t4JEriaiiuitra in a cbm which ia bnood uii] 

pmouDCiit. 

VDL. LVtf. 


» 
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Tbfi mental fomiwMi, rouai] on th** right side atid oval on the left, is ntaattKi 
31 mill, behind the j&yniphyBis. 

The e^rior oblique Uue, faintly enough niarkerj in front, t$ strongly expresiml 
bebind, where it Bostimes the form of o nlurp !>alient ridge. 

The poHterior face of the body beam veiy rudimentary flfiophy^eK geni. On each 
»i<le extend vety broad hut RhoUow mylodiyoidcaR grooves), Aboi'e tliem the alveolar 
border swelU inwtinls in the form of two longitudiiuil ridges, lioth very high anti very 
thick [alveolar tori}; they uncroneb coniBderobly uu the pambohr sjxnse destined for 
the tongue. At the level of tl» tori the alveolar border nttaimi u thirknesa of 13 mm. 
to 14 mm. 

The inferior morgin of the mandible, nitiootk and roundml, is mIjio btoad, 
ahoi-e aU in the tnJdiile part, when it tuea4umti 11 mm. in thickness. At the level 
of the symphyais iteelf it exteiiibi baokwanla to form ti hmaj Rutfacu, or mther 
cxc&%'8tion. deep and rugoee, which rwrved for the tusertion of the nnterior belly 
of the digastric muscle. Thie nwasure:; 28 intn. from side to aide and 12 min. fi«m 
front to hack. Teatut iwiuarka tliat he bus never )«!en thi* fuesette for iuseition 
imatnHigly ilevelojied. FmipiiDt has observed a similar enlargement in the niandlble 
of Spy, So. 1, und named it the “ basal fn«?." Sucli a feature is evidently the result 
of an UDUimnl development of the antorior belly of the digastric. 

The raiai are tenijirkuhle for their breadth; they measure IT mm. from the 
summit of ilie cenonoid apophyria to tlie condyk, and 47 mm. also from the base 
of the coronojd apophyshi to the |jarotid bonier; from the anterior to the fioetmor 
margin, at the level of the middle of thr mmus, tliey mensure 43 mm. The length, 
taken from the gomoii to the summit of the condyle, is 73 mm. The index of breadth 
100 

is, therefore, 43 x 59. 

The hi-condylnr breadth is 118 mm., the bi-gonlal bremlth 93 mni., and the 
mandibular angle 114“. (Testut tiiul no duta for comparison of these i-uluea with 
the Eskimo, except for the mandibular angle wliich Broca gives os 116*5".] 

Tire two faces of the ascending tumi present evidenev of n conaidcmble develop- 
luent of the elevator musclca of the jaw-. The internal face presents below and 
behind a tones of very pronunent ridges for the fascia of the internal jderygoict; the 
externa] face, instead of being plane, as usual, is atrongly excavated in tilt* middhi 
and lower part to furnish a more exteusiiT surface for the attaehniput of the mueeeter. 
This excavation appears all the greater nwing to the outward mirvantre of the 
mandihnlar angle, which thus forms a powerful apophysis, reeaUing tire ebatucteriatie 
arrangeiuent found in some species of afire. 

It is worth noting that this escai-ntion of the external face of the mmus is much 
more marked on the left sido than the right; tire right, inilml, is ulmnat plane. 
Besides this, comporutii'v rnensureroetita show thot the right ramus is not. quite so 
high or s« htoiwl aa the left. This may fuirly he conuecti'il with tire titjury itiRicteii 
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OD tlie Aknli^ which may b« pnwuraed to hav^* deprived the maa ol Chaoeetade of 
the ujse of Mb right teroporal uLuscle^ so ihnt by degrees he acciiittojiifid himself to 
mutiratc on Oie left wide- Then, aa the right nmaseter and teoipoml muscles reused 
to function, wholly or in part, the oesBcouii regions to wluch they were attached 
would correspondingly atrophy. 

We ituiy further conclude that our fohuut troglodyte snmved Mm terrible wound 
11 loiig time—a \^ty long time—for the leaioDs of oe^eoiis atrophy we Irnvc indicated 
above would require for their production, not months, but yearn—several years. 


The Teeth. 


The tmucilla^ ii;r we have s«e[L, prei^flta only one tooth—the 2nd right inEiaor-— 
and thU, much worn, \s comparatively Aniall. In the lower jaw there still leuiaiu : 

L On the left side the cutune, both prEmoIara^ and the 2nd and 3rri uiokia. 
Both Incisun and the 1st molar ate mtssing^ but their dUappeanmre b rertainty 
posthumDus, for their alveoli are fully open and show no truce ot cicatrisarioo^ 
2. On the right aide are the eaninCi both ptemolans^ and the 3rd molaf^ 
Them is^ it ia true, an additioua] tooth which luui been inserted into the* aU^cola 
of a molar; hut thb h evidently not in placCt it apitenm to lie one of the tneiaoia— 
unless it belongs to another subject. On this, 83 on the left ride, the loss of 
tlie indsof? appears to have been pouthumoiet. AH the tci^tU am much worn. 
Not only the cusps, but the greater part of the efowm itself has disappeami ? 
indeedr tlie 2nci left molar is ground down to the root. 

The plane produced by the wearing down slopes from above downwardA and 
from without inwards in all the molars^ but moat mfiricefily in the Srd left nmUr, 
It is Mmtnt boruoutal in the left prcmoUim and canine^ In the right canine Ami 
1st premolar it slopes from above dowow’ards and from within outwards. 
MeasuKuients of the teeth afford the lollow'iiig namlta:— 


I^uwienLL 


TeciCh. 


AiiXein-lKMkilior. TnuuvL-jne. 


Mean. 


MoUr I 
„ 2 


„ 3, B. 
« 3, L. 


AWxd. 



AbwAt. 

12 

12 


AbKai, 

10*75 

1M2 

I* 


Thus, the Srd mt>lar, or wLsdom tooth, both on the right and left side, is larger than 
the 2nd, * 
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Tbt? Chanc^lorde jaw divt^rgc^ bv tkh cbaraiitiT (fom existing Europejui races 
and apptt»ache9 the aejfroid racee, ui m the QuateranTy jaws of Spy and Xaultstfe* 

It may be noted also that the wLstlom tooth is sepamted Irtnri the mimis liy an 
mtomU of not le^a tJuin 1 cm*, in civilized races jt more often Ajipliesv itedl 

to the rainu?, and is even deprived aotuetinies of suilideat room for its dcvdopmem* 

FinallVp we should romarlc tkiit the 3rd inotars pcw&efis a tousideinble (wsrt 
of their crown, while the crown of the 2nd molar hopS been wholly worn away- 
It wohddj tlietefojo, appear that the vcfor of Uit teeth had begun at aji early 
age. since the 2nd molar had already fmflered from it. before the 3 rI had made its 
appearanceL 

Prom the state i>i die teeth and of the cranial sutures, it is couclnded that the 
age of the Chaueelado ruan was ov«r 5ft and under 70 years^ and mcist piubably 
between 55 and 05. 

The scatnreiB estimated at 1^50 to 1’51 m. i rliiit of the Eskimo iagiveuaa 1- 54 ni. 
[Later calculatiouit gi^-e for the Chiincebde niau; I'592 m* (RalioTiy 1-575 in* 
(K. Pearson)* Oboervattons on Eskimo men give 1-577 m. (Duckw*orthJ* and 
1*575 m. (Btia!=i)p*] A ayuoptic table of measurementa U giwa op ill of Testut's 
memoir, but a$ this has already appeared in there is no necessity to repeat 

St here. 

This copcltidea our abstract of the most important part of Testut s description^ 
and I think wie shall readily rpcogiiizjt that he had. a#he hoped, no other pie-oeeujiatiou 
than the ecoich for truth, and that hhs couduisdims are the logical result of a searching 
and coD^cieutiaua study- 

la what follows wi£ shall 1>e occupied chiefly with a coin|iaratlve study of the 
Chancelfldc and the Eskimo iakulL analysing in detail such n^mblancea and dlAereiiees 
aa they tuay preaenL 

It has been oh|ectcd—and no doubt witli jitst.ice—that there is great danger in. 
forming a jimigment on the evidence pmcntc<1 by a aingleakull. " nujltpi/^ 

it is said. But there is no univer^l nde,* and in the present instance we are dealing 

■ RafaoD, Mfm. dt ht ^ ttdnikn^p. f'eru. iSaa. p. 4l4. 

■ KirJ PCAimi, ^^^Urbematkal ContnbatioiH u> lb#i T3u»ty of E^olntkia- V On tbt 

K^OTiftTmitiuo ol Um> Stature of FrE^tlsioiiD tUcen.*^ FhU, vot, p. 20f>. 

* Duc^ktroTth^ Free. Oamindffr PhtL yqU i.* p. 

* Boaii, ZfiU, /. Mikm., vol. jxrii. iahh 1, p. 371* 

^ iloH. XXVt |L too. Keft'rriag to thid tayr, Uir A. remarlu tbst il wotild bziti^ tlio 
tskulJA of iiiona^n^ln tif gmuiae H^uropwiw into tbr Eikluio fold ( JIoh, loe. tit,h as It 

may bn^ Irtit whoL |i ^^rtaio la thjil ji rcrealfl hi a uanilwr ijf pacih-iiliira a irmarkiible 
nsttm'bb^n^:t^ betwn-n tha iJcull uj diAiKHdade mmI ttml of iJit Eskmav lu well »■ vtrikini; pciiaiB 

of iiiflcTmca lietweea thi.'m- and (.'lO-ldjignoii jplmlii- It *1^ l yyiliiirli^ a. itdciiTiUQ to otlu^j 
twiwi ■kiiD. Bal whitt ii dean ucit do if to |irtKiiiti} all ibu ertideiicis elMwIieji’ iirofliiird, 

'm tbi? ktUrpTM tLind liy iftiiatfatiaop. 

Thi* % 4 t I 4 P i4arassi|kn>fnliiiig apfdictttJon e( ihw loaxiin Ji illustratoil by tkv hivttirv 
of th*i Xtanilcnlml calntte. * 
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vritk A ^kuU of wry dbtiACtiw chfirarteiiBit witli t!ie a mce 4?c[UA]ly 

riijitinctiw {^U&i^cters. 

Hijw true tkiii h of the Estiiii* lum been rEfogainMl from wry vatly tiiyes. 
Kwn so fftr back as in3v Winalow^a Dane, called attention to the fact^ and simiimiriKed 
LA an Adnufable iiuiiirker the leadiog chAmct^ristic of this me*. Thus he renMiehsi on 
the length and narrow ness td the skull, with its acute or Angular yumniitt the salient 
cHTiput* niiiioiit pointed, the trxtenaion npu^anls of the semu imilar Sines of the 
tem|)omI mujscles, sometimes ewn to within an inch of the summit;p nml backwAnli 
ojn far A£ the lambdoidal suture- Further, tho extcenifl iiammTiesA of the na^l 
l>ones, the breadth of the two imtig. J«® titan tliat of one in the French skull [ the 
nuKte AS a connequenee wry tlepiesscd and fiat (snub ); the reniarkaWe siiie of the 
orbit? and cheek-bones, giving great breadth to the ndddle of tiie face; the great 
breadth of the uiandibnJar mmui ^; and, bnally^ the curious feature that the alveobr 
buder of the lower jaw in aame cases namws farwmrds, and does not qiiite fit the 
iita^lLar}' arch* which is more cirvuUr—aU featnns whkb are to be found more or les^ 
fully uxpraased in the Qhancehida akuLL 

Smee Winslowp almost every anatomist who has paid serious attentiorL to the 
E-^kijno skull has discowted some Additional pw:ulmritie&* Topinard, Virchow, 
Boren Harwen, Duckwisrth and PAin, Oldfield and Thomas, Brieriey and Parrurns^ 
Orfttokiiig and Krauiberger have all mnde their contributions, ami the whole h crowned 
by the ^ii|perb monograph of Filmt and HansenJ 

^Ve are ilow prepared to enter upon an independent €3:flmination of the Cliaaca' 
Ude ekuU, nuiking c^pectal use of this jiamograph for the puqwee of coiufaimon. 

X0rmQ Ferfioafiff. 

The outline^ is elbpttca] [Fig. I, a), which, next to the ovoid, is the eomnionetit 
fonn Atnong the Eskimop Such outline#, curioualy enougli, arc clmnicteriatic,. 
accotding to Setgi, of Eurafrican mccaip and none of the onttiu-® whieh chnracteiiEe 
tlie BuTASian mcm are ever met mth among the Eskiinn * 

* €iki\ M. Fault nml Fr. C- Hon&en. Cnntm fJtmdandim^ I’^prab^l^t 

Of imm? iwot wi^rk* mcivtiDA nhotild brt Of tbc fultowing H. llwibv KwHii^gwIw 

fitmiJfln an S^hifleLKiiejniaOiitgnfAiaatL ^ ; Saum^ df £flt Hdvf^iqu* Sdmm* 

^nirnTfUi’*, t. pp. I I fiwpi 3 pintsi p A. Tbonutun ami t*- H- t^> BirstoLiH ^ ^LuiV NoAOtl 

in Hii^UtiaA ta CVetoin itUhut itn Conditions" Antkm/p^ In^.m 111^3^ liilp 

P|t. 1 pliLte; |{n1jiM£nt “ CatmkiHiic of (JutuAxi CWula la U^.X&taouAt 

UbUKtioia,'’ /Voc. JS^4* IsiU, fnac-12, pp. 1-;>1; itcorge 3IniiiJiiidom Crmniologie 

Falwib«wanrJ^ VAnihropeh^r^ 1IJ20- t. pp- 

* 11111 hmtoIIhI FranktATt line li liikmi to dcterniiiiL* tbe hoiixcmtAL plane, in onli^ to mikif 
c<iinparieoi& with Fiimt aiid iSAOPtm'# zHnlt*^ 

* Pzt)fea»or Kadi EVotKm remurkft tlial ia thU numw *^€nm tniKoa * * ^ tha rhunuituritftiD 
■ bpieela ^ fofmaticn of tb^ Eakimo.*^ A eurimm Awnlnltl outXiiK ist iruhied, v>iry i’ommaa omong 
thv &lcimo, lint it ia fiw from heitig tiaiirEfsal, and how ckmly tlib CluuiCBLade xMitline riAetiihlefl 
that of cuany Fakltno Ruiy W frooi th^ LUufltntkiA (Fig. 1). 
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The fn>ntii[ contour lesembles thki at the Eskimo ; th^ tempoml faeetit of the 
frontAl bonefl are uniu^uallv large anil homy and the zygomatk arebea^ though 
not BO fuUy exposed ^ in mi^t Eskimo, are not fiiore completelT conce&kd thait in 
8 ont of the 50 Greenlaml altoUa iiguml by FUret and Haoaen (Fig. Ij 6). 

Tbo aagitta] auturet wluch in absent from the finst DO mm. of he eoii£§e, oiiing 
to the gap in the skuU mentioned by Tmtot* ia Battened, aa ia tisuaj in the Ettldmo, 
in the obelion'lambda plane. This plane begins 70 mm. above the lambda and con- 
titmea downi^ardB on to the upper port of the occipital squama (Fig. 2). It combines 
with the nxiMike ^lope on each ride of the ^Lncriput to gi^'e a rhamctemtlc form to 



h 


a 


1,—AWmiii o, ciuaeiuna SRi;t4.^ ^aiu nrniis SHoan tmi* taccitt is 

fcOOri itt ^irCEAtOR TEMPOIUlr LIKtH. SiEllED'fi fllOILL* ntAfirfi f^nM nO+ 73, It* (3 

ftR5T asn tusatx. Ix^d 

the Bkull, Buch n*! pre^raibi among the Eskimo, The middle line, with the adjaceiit 
part of the occipital Aquoma. u depressed, ns in rmuiY Eskimo, to fonn a wide shallow 
groove^ which is iust visible in thin tiorina. 

Tim intcTtemtJom] space ia fairly nanow: the superior temporal lines mjike 
their closest ajiprciach to each other, aa Virchow olw<rrved in the Eakimo ^kull, not 
in the region <rf tbuparietid etninenecB, but just behind the coronal suture (Fig. U a, 1 1), 
T^y are continued backwardn as far its the lamHoidaL Btittire, and after a slight 
divergence again draw nearer the middle line* This feature niay nlw be observ'eii 
in the Eskimo skuH. 
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Sir Arth^ur Ktif Ii h^i** |iut tlw ciueiftiiici ^ Hnw do we Ipiow tlmt Uie 
s^kiiU U not tluat of an Eskimo 1 ami rejiliee fhat^ In the ftrat ptai?e * - « tbe 

temporal rmiai^kA in the li^kimo ]\iive ejctended their origin n\T!r nmj hcyotid the 
pudetal eminences to an eirtent unknown in otlwr modioti racea+ nr in miy breed of 
fossil man. The Chaucnlade skull sboii^s no such eaclension/*' Thii^ liowcver» is 
only one out oi numerous sfutementH, made by this duitingubshcd nutlior, which 
stand ID direct contrudiction to the facts. 

The extension of the tenipoml musele* may be repfeaeated by %ure» in more 
thiui one way. The n^osi: imiid Is to the dietaiwe by which the anprior tempful 
lines fail to leach the sagittal line at tlnrir pnnt of nenroat upptnach.. 

Selecting at rundoni tax Eskiirio akuihi from <iui Uniwreity collection, I find 
that this distance^ as nwasuml by the tap, ranges from 40 mm. to 50 mm,, with 
a mean of 45 mm. Judged from the the (Thannelade Hkidl agrees with the 
mcaii.= But n more uistmetiw method, aj it seems to me, would be to compre 
the diiitsiuce Iiom the origin to the imwrtton of the iimaclcj if this were! possible ; or, 
failing this, from the origin to a fixeci pint. The prion, though no more fixc<l t han 
anj'^ other point in the skull, might ^erve the purfioiie. 

Talcing such mcasuxemeAts, f find with the tap a range of from l(ii6-5 mm* 
to 118*5 mra. in the sij E^tdmo edniUsp with a mean of 114’7 mm., ami for the 
Chancebde sfculi, measured on the cast^ 120 min.^ 

Let us paaa novr from the pint of chsecst approach of the suprior tcmpml 
lines to thpif ejrteiLc^ion “ over ami beyond the parietal eminemres/' where they 
becomje niort' Tomnto, Taking first the extenfion wrr tht^ ciiiinciiccg+ we find for 
seven I^kinui skulls mi int^irvnl of 45 mm^ to 65 mm. hctiiveen the tcniprut lines 
and the sagittal line, with a mean of 57*21 mm. In the Chanedade skull this dtsiance 
is 6t) miTL TJic ejitcnrioti bith in the Eeikiitio and the Clianreluilc aktiJJ. 

brings the linos into cIobo pToxiinity with the Inmbdoldal sutme. 

Thm*, the suprior tempnU liuef afionl a rondurivc auiswifr to the 
propc^»e<L f do not infer from thU that tlic l-hanrrlade waa uti Bakimo'a 
skull, hut simply tlmt we are now proviiiefl with an imprtAnt character whicli 
tuiijfi lx* addctl to an alrcafiy uuiiieroiis a.^inbUige of ot.hem all juiiuting iti thm 
direction. 

We have ulreofly menlioned tliat a part of the sinciput in the neighluiurhooil 
of the bregiiui ia rulHsicig, Testut plyctnl the hregmu on the anterior mai^gin of the 
fructiin? which defiuw the mbfsjng iiartt but befon" I wii« aware of this I had aiMumeil 
it to lie 6 mim behind thift p^diit. mid on consulting a eoIJeague, he thought that 
this was as near the tnirfi iw could lw|)C to get. 

< JtfnM, 1S3^. XXV. p, ISS. 

* Tcatai0ve* &i mm. flcft) ma±i. lui theduUdnceof tb« “ doubki Ligut^ lempiaf^if 

fetFift tbo *^it£liirc saghtolc,^ bai the unlurc i« oUfeciat qt !!«»poiut of tliEir watfiirt angTHch^ 

* If W tak^ Tcctat's fucAffOjenauila m aur boaU, tiiiA nltiD \a rvduomi to I tf> mm. 
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Dwply impreawil by tbe exactitude of Tes^tiitV obeen^atioits, I wtis leti to lEuike 
m reH^xauiioation of iht fingLmal skuli Ln the hope ol flnJUig $ooi^ imliratiDiss of tbe 
pn^iMw of the bregma, bat beyond some vraprodsions ivhieh might hani! been niflde 
by organktoft. I »aw nothing to *nggest ihi exiateoce.. The meusureiaentB given in 
table (pp* 117’-18) aife boKcd tsn the ]> 0 £]tioii iA b^gtna 1 originally iisidgiietj to It. 

Norma Ijoteralis, (Kgs. 2 and 3.) 

The profile is best represented by j» sagittal section (Fig, 2) t it closely resemblei 
that of the Eskimo^ The forehead is bight tbe glabella only modenitely developed— 
not more so than in BOine Eskimos—and tbe gently curveil nummit passes into an 
altnoet ^^treight poflterior reginn (oboUon plnae)^ 



no. St—SAorrtAi. ^lumonw or oiukcxi»aox skou. (noHnxeoea uwi} Axn asi 
&3Eoto saima (piPTrnn LiWRb s-eramwiis oi* a commoit TOsraK aso mi 
roa.AiiiHu^cvmuu axis . 


The face is harmonious with the skull, and the mandiblo seems to project a little 
too far beyoDil tiH* imiLiortol altneoli of the nuixUbi, os ife doe* in nnmy Eskimo. 
It ia difGeuk, however* to arrive at n certain coiK'liisioii nn thb point, owing to the 
absence of the upper incisota, and it i* jiiflt iiossibk that a slight emr may hu\^ 
been nrndv in the rwitonition. Tbi- lower half ot the iip[K;r jaw with the pnJaie was 
completely btolcen oS when it was in Testut a hands, and n wide gap* now' filled with 
plaster. Beparutas the two porta from one another* Thiw, mcoitireiuents tkptmding 
on tlw pmiliian may be uncertain within the limits of a few miilimetres. 
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/chord V “ ^ K 100\ . 

The indes of thfi fronts! cur%Titni» y —crare ^ 

vaJue in tho Esldmo ia 8T'0I ± 0-11. Tlier^ iit not so compIeK a coiTe8|iOiidoiMr^. 
in the fToatal-pflTietal index of ctirvature whiclit tnkiog the hfr^mn in the 
I hAvo aaeigncfl to itT is found to be 103*7 ; but though the mesti foe the 
Eskimo ia 97-51 ±0-36, the standard deviation amounts to 6-22 ±0*35, He 
Chontieliide index is thua vrell widiio the limits and it may be added that an index 
of from ItiO to 104 b met iritli in 29^6 per cent, of the Eskimo filmlb examined by 
Fufst and HaiiAen. 

The calvarial lieight (107 mmd it, m in the Esldmo (100-1 ium.)i high ? the 
<^^-nrial index (66), on the other hami, is low, and this ako is true of the Eskimo 
(56-U)* 



The basal angle, that included between the v — ^ fine and the tznee of the 
FmnMurt plnne, is 38 ^; in the Eskin^ it b 3S-08^ ± 0*19. 

In the temporal fosoa the wall of the skutl bulges out^ just below the temporal 
line, in high reliefp oa it not leldoni doms in the Eskimo (tecpporal fareth 

The albqujimoua suture is remarkably stmight: ParKuui has notieed that this 
suture is nuicli stmighter in Eekiino than in other skidb. 

The nniAtoid prowssea are not smiill, ns they usually m In the Efskimo, butp at 
Teatut iftatee* remarkably well developed p Theaiae of these processes varies* bouvover, 
greatly with the individual | some of the Eskimo skulk in out Univer^ty epUeetion 
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approack the ChftDcelade skall in this feattire, and Cametotk,^ in his accotmt vf the 
Bfikinio, describes the mastoid processes as “ strong v' de^'etoped." 

The glenoid fossse of the lilskimds are characteristically shallow: C^amemn and 
Kmwles* have drawn attentton to this featuic, and have illustrated it by a nnniber 
of sagittal secriobB * In the Cliancelade skull these lossss cannot be described as 
shallow, but they ate broad, and the slope of tlmir anterior wall is compantively 
gentle. A trans verso secrion of the foeaa of the left side (Tig. closely lesembltt 
one of tboite ^ven by Cameron. The lesemblance of the foi^ to that of the Eskimo 
is increased by the extension of the articniar surface over the einiuentia. 



4.—*aoiTT4i. sEcinos or ra* i.arr otsxon* mstu or ma auscaLAua skcu, con* 
rAIlfn> WITH rOKHESr&NUlKl^ aiCmOZlB of AOME SnEESO iKOlXil. mit TERlfiCiL LDHE OlVFiS 
THE rO^ZElOV or TBK QLlEBCliUK FtSStTEE. Ctl. m\ycmLAPm F f 23, E^ETMf> SEITLLfl 

FEOJf tAFTEH CaMEIEDF:) j 850, atlKBXl.UD E* THU CrS^lTKnsrrr !|?0144Ei?nO:?(a 

oxnmo. W2K. cm. (fij ASllt 86(1 (6) show now M£ASt:EE3tESrEB WEHE T4KR5 OF THE 

LENOTIl ^yti HErTH OF THE FDPfl4, THKT CtAVE FOR E;ifA?(4TR|^llK A tRVCrFB OF ^-6 MM.* 
AEO A OHFTH Ot T-A UM. ; FOE 850 TIEE CX»HEESF0ED0&0 JlEAEOBEME^m ABE 18 MM. ASO 

A'A MM, 


Tbo extermU of tbe tympanie pkte, whicb p[i]tsents so marked a Jo^Iop- 

m^mt in tlie Eskimo^ Iiaa been to s great rjrtent d€stp;iyi!i1 in the Cn^anedadn BkuU, 
•o tlmt the posterior niuface of the posterior gtenotd apophysis on both siiJiss is now 
almost completely exposed and ivkW. 

® Jnhn L'koieron, ** CMeology at thm Wtstrin] And ContraJ EAkltao*,'* Mepwi e/ fHf 
CatMdia^ Ardic ^£)tdiiwn^ 1013-18, xii. 7%t Eikinui, port 3, p. C 

* F, R* S, Kpowks* ” The GbzwkL Fom oi the StwO of the EiJdiiiOp*'^ Cmttihn QvAo^nI 

ovmy, Jfiw, BmIL So. 0 ^^erkAp So. 4f p|K t-lS, 1 pi. 

• J- Caoimii* he. tita pi tXe % F 2S. 
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Knpwleu,’ in bis rtmly of tbe gleisoid fo&sa in the Eflkinio, ^pcake of it» <!hftrac- 
teriBCic ftppo&rance os largelj^ du^ to ft tolling nut in n forward and outTiTiTd direction 
of the eiuinentift nitictilAm,"* This ^"rolling out"" Ia to be Been in the Chaticiikde 
ekult, but, m in mnny t&bimog^ only in tbe forward, not the outwftidt ditectiDn. 

Hooton,* who is much imprcafief] by the tiucknesa of the tympanic plate which 
ift so chftiwUriftttc of the Eakinio, renmi-kft that the poaterior-glenoid pwc^ ift 
absent in this race; but this in certftiidy not true of the Greenland Eskimo^ among 
wbotQ it ift freqtiently attongly developed, Hooton alao diactissea Angelotti's^ foitr 
difierent types of the tympanic plate ^ be ftMluees these to threCp of which the fir^ 
coincides with Angdotti s fits!. It is to this that he a«dgtis» quite idghtly, the 
Eekiino. In its present istato the Cbancelade sfculi presents none of the cli&racteia 
of the Eskimo type* 



/■ J M CmMvCJAAO£ 

no. 5*— yt^fma Fsdalti- zeexho rat^rm.Am e 
SHtltLft, TtfC uormn ASKA or Itt£ CitA!ICBLA41E 

fllLClJj REi^iaKaTa ]%AHTEH. 


no. sAortTAL SEomoii 

KItAOUOV HIOHT CHBTT, 


(X i4 


XfirimM Ft^iidU (Fig- 5) and V^tiiexil S^iou (Fig. 

This is chamcteiisticaliy EsktmOt the angulated roof, narrow forehead, broad 
r\*gomatic itrehes, high orbits, tong and luirrow mysai upeoings combine in harmuniouft 
tminn^oy to this comparison. The anpemiliari'' ridg^ am poorly developed^ and am 
separated from the lutcnil triBogular jwrt of the aupm-orbital region (trigonum 
supmorhitale) by a sbidlow sulcna which rtma obliquely npwanefs and oufcwTLrda 

* F- H- Knpii4i!S* Tbe Qleauiil Few in dw ftfknU nf the Gtfi^ogml 

^virry, Mm- &vtli -tVo* W ** AMkmpido^jtJ Skrit^ No* -1+ ISlS^ p* 2. 

* E« A- Htkotdo, ^ t>D Certiuji E^kimokl lluiTiictmi in foeUiidic .Inur. Joknt. Pk^ 

AMknp** 191Sv p. fi3 d «f. 

* G. .^n^k^i, “Tmiiiiaifiei e lacun# milk " jpui tympuika* del lemptimlr,'* dUi (t See. 
Mpmamt di Antrap., 11^, p. 35 ct 
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from the aupra-orbitiil tiot^h, Tkti trigonum Iuia a faifly thin cnaigin (btit tkirb^r 
than ia tiio$t Eskimo). wWh m directed farmird-i. 

The infra^irbital aiiture is not dosed, and thtui furmaliea another point of reseni- 
bkii£!e to tin* a aknll, for, im Fikst and Hansen rcmiirk, " It b e^peoinily 

characteristif^ of the Eskimo cx^nium that the luIr&'Cit'hital siitiirc remains opun/^^ 
Concerning the orbitu, Teatut"$ purcount (p. 15) lea^ nothing to add^ cieqjt 
that tbs Bupra-orbitnl lonunina are not complete as usual in the Eskimo, but f^pxe- 
aentM by open notches ; but this is also true of many Eskimo skulls. It nmy ako 
be remarketi that the upper and Utmi orbital margins are slightly mom tblckeiifN] 
than m the Eskimo. (Fig. 0.) 

Some sopplementarj* remarks on the nasal region must be made here* since it 
has been averted tliat " the inter-orbital septum^ which reaUy fornu j^art of the 
ntwe, and the mnfigiimtion of all the i^arts mund the tiuirgin, Imve no re^mblance 
to the same pnrte in the EsHmo, but are in er^ry tefijiieet European,” 

Uafortunutely^ the inteiHorbital septum has not been pte^erved in the Channelade 
skull; it lias disappeareif, ami left no trace behind. 

The anterior nasal spine b presents aJi ia the Eskimo, but the niiii^ii of the 
nasal aperture lias shared to a large extent the fate of the nasal bont^. In its present 
state this ]Mut of the skull aiforda no evidence in favuor of on Eskimo eonfigumtioin 
In most Eskimo skulk the Sower margin of the aperture is marked by a more or 
leas u'dl-dex'doped prenoisa! foissa and in no way xmmbhsa the thin but broken 
wtdk of The (Tlmncelade skull. 

The breadth of the zygomatic arch at its anterior [^a^t is a matter of great 
importance^ and W been instanced by Sir Arthur Eeitb as om of the pit^mlnent 
features by which the Cbamtelade is distinguished from the Eskimi> skull.- Thia is 
a tpiretinn wbicli deniantk tTeatnient by meiisuretUEUts* and it Is to them we must 
appeal. Bit Arthur Keith deBues the breuikh of the face as the flktani^o bet ween 
the lower emk of the nntlo-itiaxillary cutnnre. This b tlie measurezneiit chosen by 
Virchow, Sir Arthur Keith then ststos that in the Eskimo skoU xhh width may 
exceed 130 01111 .* alul giTts ss the mean for 2^ male skulk in the College of Sorgeans 
107 mtn. 

Calculating from the data given by First and Homeu, I ohtiun a mean for 188 
male Eskimo skulls of 102 ■ 05 mm., while Foi^t and Hani*?en obtain, for 352 akulist 
male and fciaaln, a mean of 100^3 nun. The range for the lanle skulls from 
SO mm. to 111* mm.; plotted for frequency tliEy give a curve with two peaks, one 
at 100 mm. (IB skulls) and 101 miiL (19 skulk], and the other at 104 mm. 
(19 skulk). 


^ Fliist mt^ Hiiuieii, di.. p, ITS. 

* Afflw, »e, p, 18 S. 

■ TTii* Ii mhtmi thr mtun {(.35 timiL) for Lha hixy^pmiic brwlth at tke OtwiIomI akuHk ; 
in the Clmaci^AdB »kiil 1 we him l 4 t> mm. 
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The breadth m the Cbancelade *sfaiH m SO-6 tmn- Ii thua lie^ clo^ to the fii«t 
peak and in this feature is c]iaTHCLeristicii.lly Eskimo, 

Tlie resemblAMe of the facial curve of the Cbincekde slnill to tiiat of the 
EsSdiiio. and ita difference from that of a Swede, m shown by compamon in Fig, 7. 

The chin is well developed^ Testnt descnbw it brckadi, an EatiiLio charactet ^ 
it lareiiied to me rather ^jointed, and^ thoogh pomtiod cblns^ do occur annang the Ei^ldniOj. 
I readily confcinn to the opinion of m inattiiuist so muelt mor© wperieutod in thi®e 
iimtTeis thim myself* 

Here we may conveniently intnidnce some ffgnr^ to lUttitrate transverse sections 
through the fkuU. In Figp S a sectiou of the Chancelado skull, taken through the 
[losterior third of the occipital condylos^ sfoitnd the mastoid process® and acroes the 
region of the sagittal anturei 27 n\m- behind the bregma, ia shown wnperpoeed for 
cciiuparifio}i upon a similar secrtinn of on Eskimo iknll. The resemblttnce is bo close 
as to ^fjkdTe no [painting out» We might* indeed, s'entum to aaaert that in some of 
ha iiic»t importiiiyt chaiacteis the Chancehide skull out-Eakimos the E^MhiOp 



T*—rictu# ClTBY^i CUAitCBIiJLDX 3K1?UU| tmot OOWtiOTOOB LJKtt; 

EEsiiio* aaoKi^ awans^ thes c^STtMiiovn Lma- (X b) 

For comparisnn, or tatber contrast, a simihir section of the Chaucelade skull is 
auperpused ujioii one ol the Cro-Magnon skull* (Fig, 9*1 

*Wwf4 BasHark* 

TIh* palate lias been fully derw^ribetl by Tvatnt^ who, after pointing out that its 
outline is elliptical rather than parabolic, gives its length as 53 tnni,, its brendth aa 
30 mniPt and hence fintls for ito index 07-92.^ In a table ol mcasurementa given 
later,* the some dimensions are lep^natefl for the length and breadth, 

aii: Arthur Keith, however, writes as loUowa" Professor Teatut estimated 
that the cliewing fMilutc—^tlie area iucludod witldn thn outer margin of the nppcir 
teeth-—51 miru from front to back . # * and <iU mm*, lu width at the jiointa 


■ Twtvlt op. ci^pp p. 3a, 


i p. m 
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™' ^^ NlA&Lr TSHTDdiLL TBA:B9V1IS:»K 6S)I7IT0N TKItQl^oa 
'fH* CnudUDl 8JCtrLL(OOTnXCOt;j» Lm^pA^.^LFUPD^ED 
Ojr A COWDSff CIEHTHK, A fflaHLAfi I^UCUoTi OV All fiSlOlCCk 
incuLL (a&QExir tr«). |,j 



rno. Bp-^siMii_4ii ftfl, a, PUT mm toi gecTidJt of a^i 

tti^iuilo tfKULL UKiAOip St OSE OF THE CEO-JtAOW^ 

nxtt± (EEoEn wnc). | x |.1 
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where the ftecond upper tuoLij» h^d bf>en impliuitefl/"^ I find no refeteticre in 
Testnt to any mwurenieDt taken fmni the outer [nnrgin of the teeth fit is not 
lijsiml to nieasnre ttu; hreadth of the iwlate in thU w^y)i no such, nuniber m (iO mm, 
appears in Testnt'a memoir, and 01 min. ^hoiild evicietitly be 53 mm. 

The eonclufiion drawn by Sir Arthur Keith from hi» i>wn statement is that, 
"*fl8 regs^rds idse and aha]je, the palate of Cbaneelnde tuau falbi eoAilr nithin the 
modem range of measurement?/" 

Teatot^ however* did not fail to wognire that a leptootaj^hylitie indejc is one 
of the diatinguiahing charaetera of the ^khno. 

The wide zygom&tie arches and the glenoid fossa present a strikiiig re^emhloneer 
an in this norma, to those of tlu- EskinKi. 

The nuchal part of the occipital bone ia sharply defined from the upper port 
by a curvulinear ridge comwipcjiidiHg with the linoa nurhie suprenm, which continues 

on each side from the iman to the mastoid and laEioidal suture. Tlie cmious aavrn- 

■* 

metry. wlucK FQmt »Jiil Muuseii rcniark, bt *o fi««jai>nt1y exhibits] m rtip nnrtm 
b^Uaru of Eiildmo akulk, i>t obo i>y ble bens. 

Tbe Innj^ituHiofll pAlatitU! torufl btw been as u tttciaJ ctiArerter ^ it is 

probably adaptive, but is certuiuly inherited.* Ydt, tbenigh very eoiEuuoa among 
tbe E.><ldnio, it b not constant ^ it has been recorded os absent in 33 -3 per cent, of 
that race* nor is it by any incanf wnlineti to thetn, I'hu.*. it occtits noiong the 
Fueguins^ in each of 16 skullt exatniued: the AuBtralians (3), 72 per cent.; lee- 
la ndere (2), 00 per cent.; Italians (2)i 62 ])t5r cent,; Ronth C^lifonuau. IndtanS (2), 
Papuans ( 3 ), and Preneb ( 4 ) ; in all these leas than 36 per cent. It is nliw present 
in the skull of the Old Man of CrO-Magnon.'* 

XorwMi 

The pentagonal outline is obvious ; the doping sides of the roof extend ns far 
as tbe parietal eminences, which am not strongly pronounced ; thence tbe midts of 
the skuU descend steeply, on the right in a peq^endicular plane, on the kft, which is 
better filled, in a sli^tly conyex curve. 

The obetioD plane is well marked, and in conjqnction with the sloping "des of 
the roof produces the peculiar ptak-like form which distinguislusi some fiwkinw 
skulls. TfliTietc the jJaue ends, just below the lambda, the shallow noeflian deprwwon, 
which follows the median sagittal line of the occipital bme, begins and deepens os 
it approaches tbe inion. 

Sir Arthur Keith has remarked on the presence of this plane as sitj^estive of 
bi«chyce[)Iia1ic itiiluenccs. I do oot think (here is any luM^ossat}‘ tximiecttan, and in 
any case it is a remarlcnbly constant feature of the ^kimo skull, 

* Keith. Tkt Atiiitmitu ef Mitm, 2wl ah, p. 

* W. L. H, Dadtwivtb sul B, 1!, Pain, Joirra. Rujf. Antknyp, /aa., IWlOj x*a. 

* K- A. HooIjiiu Ibe, 

* Altmto Cacchl. pn FAnir. , b £rMrf., iHJIi, jtalj, n. aao, fttw IL itariJn 

irArhoA d. da(*,x.pgtosFK. J«w. 1BI4. p. 8S2. ' 
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The MaadHAe. 

A direct comparison of the nmiuljbte with that of the Eskimo, as lepieseuted 
by the eaam(ilje& in otif UttivMaity cuiiecttons, reveals a lemarkflibly close resemhliuiee 
both in form and ciinieMiona, The faicondyinr width measare* 118 nun., and tlius 
lie within the limits obtained by Fiimt and Hansen for the Eskimo ; at the same 
time, it fails nearly 5 tma. ahort of the mean. That it has not fjeen diminished by 
compression is shown by the perfect luiajrfiitioii of the condyles to the glenoid foa*®. 

The biangnkr vndth is evidently ahnomia], and does net harmoniise with the 
bicondylor. Thus, judging from the ratio of the means for the two widths given by 

Foist and Hansen (for the Eskimo the biangular width Ehould be 1U&*4 mm., 

while actually it is only 93 mm. aa measowd hy Testnt, But aiy Hieaaiifement on 



fia* 10* —oTTixstK or of 

t_ LIFT. a* mom ^ ™s wo KRLSClLEjS SOFElEt'OSlStie 

the cast AS much as 102 n^u-p so titat thtm b some miccrtwiity on this p&mte 
1 do not think the true Yiiliie can he far short of 100 ihiUh 

There further, a marked aArrmnetry of the jawTvhich calls for further coOFidm- 
tioa. A mm inspection when the jaw rests on a flat surface is sufficient to ehow 
that the fight half diffens in fottu and attitude from the Seft: the pn?oiee natare of 
the difEereTyco may be exhibited in the following way — 

lu the firfit placCp the jaw is rested on a plane surface of plasticine and pressed 
gently <lown so os to proiluce an imiitesfiicni of its boBe (Fig. 10)^ The curvatufe 
of the base on the riglit side in a horisoiital plane Is thus rendered iriBiblc, particularly 
whcDf as in Fig, 10, i*, the two sides of the outline are superpoBod by foidiiig over, the 
middle hue being used as a hinge. The gonitui of the right lude la foand to appre^h 
uciareF than the left to tho middle line. 

Next, a lectangubr }mT, 7 niin. thick, and provided with s pointer flaoed at 
right angles to its odge^ is bTought into contact with the pqsteriuf angte^ ^e* ueaf 
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th* gonitt, and siUd fqdoways till the end of tbe pointer cortefipondp with'a point 
in the middle line of the interior etuve behind the chin. On meaHitriog along 
the bar the disianre-of the outer 1110751 n of the jaw ftom the jioiiiter, it is found 
that the right side i» ea tuueh a» 9 mm, or 1(1 mm. nearer the middle lino than the 
left. 

Finally, tiro upright nnla, standing vertical to the plane nn which the jaw iwia, 
are brought into contact with the ascending re mi in corresponding poaitiotw, fimt 
on rite outside and then on tlie ininde of the jaw. (Figs. 11 and 1 * 2 .) 

On the outside (Fig. If) the road on the right tniichea the upper nmrgin of the 
correaponding raroun, but faile ti> reach riie lower atntg^ by 2 mm.; whik' thftt on 
the left touches the lower niatjpn of the left ramus, but is mm, remote from tlie 
iiplier margin. 

On the inside (Fig. 12 ) the relntions are revenwl: the rmi on the right Uniehea 
tbiT lower nuirgln and i«'t nun. dijitant. from the up|)er; that on the left touebea 
the tipjier luatgin ami b 11 Uim. distntii from the upper. 




(ruE siioBT iioaixosTAL likes rnoosBiiiica nivH mx vekticai. edds UEAsirHE thi 

MistAmVM VW THE LATEXH FKiifSI tOKTACT Wmi TUX JAW* (X 1*))- 

It fjbtmtd bc^ noticed that tbi^ Ivuie of the right ramus m lu contact with 
tlie pbne on whicii the pw both rkcnr the gonlou unci bdow the rc-glon of the 
2hii Hod 3wl moUrtf, while the left is f*nly in contn'i bt^low the and riw 

b&chwii.rdfi. til] at the ^nion it attiiiii» n height of 5 tniitp obnre the; pLuK! 
below^ 

The jaw is defontied. iind in it« original state the biangnhir iridth niny bn\f^ 
been 100 wim. —os exien Sir zlrthur Keith mfraita—or^ as I beliei'e, oven niore. 

Ita meat! value among the EakimoSp m gh^D by PiUtit and HaiuieiL, ta ll>9*T mni.^ 
with a range cif troni nun. to 1 niEii. for niale adults i but of the 1S3 jaws men^nred 
by theni^ no loss tlaiu 33, or 24 pet range from »5 to 105 iiini., and of 
these, 15 range from M rnmn to lOH mra* There ia therefore nothing in this feature 
to ejtclude the Cbaneelmle skull from the Eskimo lineage. 

Tt tti nut nece^ury to i]iifOUEy$ the oaitie of the defarmation of th^ dune 


YOL, liYtt; 


l 
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Teetut many ye^ ago p]ti7po«e<I a nilid eicplajwtion pp. S8> 99), and the opinion 
ol tlm expmenml uuitottki^t dumot be lightly dbregnrdedJ 

A peculiarity, already noticed by Testut^ which the ChanccUde skull aharea 
with 4ume of theEakimnb the reniAikably Avido intemJ which liea between the Imck 
of the 3rd luotaaEB in the jaw and the front of the uscending mcnua, oFi in other 
words, the? e^rtenaion bui'ikwardii of the nhiecjilar margin, which aibnla in amue 
tnftancea ahnoet aofficient room for an additional molar. The mandibular tame 
ia 0 Temarkable outgEowth; it extends m an inogtikrly swollen ridge from the 
let prentobr to the 3rd nioLari a dbtanee of 42 m.m., with a mnrimiim breadth of 
T mni. and a inaxiniuiri height of 10 unit, to It mnn {Fig. 13). It ia a mtlier tooie 



no. 13.—sBcrio?:s TEDcouun mn ir4yDiaLiL ppfhk eaiit, 
tra^^STrosE sections notoifan the bamos ako tuxud 

WOnLB^. MlDDLX FaIB, TflBOnOa TUB H 4 M 17 B SlCOKO 

pucuorjkm uotm rAisa saow nu kxc&ssiv'E uiEVThOvrwEsr 
or TILE HAxoLuriJiu Toam wjwbst fahe, aAOtTfAn ^wtw^ 

THBOUOH titE 0 Vii?firsuf. ( X |p) 

* 

dbiiiititi^-e character than the palatine toms; thus it Im been oheer™* in 87 ■ 1 ]jer 
cent, of tlw Eskimo and G7'97 [wr rent, of the Icelandeie, but only in 4*3 fxir cent, 
of the South Califamian IslAmlers and 3'3 ijer cent, of Italians. 

The 

It Ima long bueti noticed as an interring peculiarity of the Eskimo dentition 
that the warn hurface of the 3rd niolare is fre<)uontly inclined dmmwariUf innneriniea 
fiteeplyi from without inwards in the lower jaw' and in the reveise diroction in the 
up{ker^ so that the latter appear to li^ more w^oni on the otrter side and tlic fomier 
on the Umer or lingmil aide. This peculiarity is well dUplajed by the 3rd lomr itiob rw 
of the Chancelade tnimdihle. 

I On thk maiter, Sir Arthur Keith him remufkrd i My tlady matkm haa givue mts mrna 
expcTkwae In laxih mmtters, and t (inn Juian^ Profesur BcUii# fdiDiiid ii not bn Toitut 1] that 
liift ezpIaoAtkm b innn^/’ Jfnn, xiT, 1025, pu 

* IL A* ITwtolx, lex. cif. 
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It is geneJAlly ft^ppoaed tlmt tlii& feature b ilue to *o3He i ini L S Uiil irotliod. of 
maffticAtion and the result of attrition, Iwt ah eMmiimtion of nuu^m molars m 
yotin^ skulln b fiufficicnt to show rhat tbb ia not the immediate cause, for the aJope 
of the crown is prt'Criatent and soujetime^ no less maifced in the unworn tlian in the 
■worn tooth# The slope of the lowm iiiolsiB would neetu to be connected with the 
outward downward slope of the horbsoutnl mmufl of the mandible^ as b well shown in 
A section of a young jaw (Fig. 14), The pressure acting upon teeth so inclined might 
laaiut to a sults&qTiflnt ciisphicenient with exaggeration of the slope, Duckworth,,' 
who has made an important study of this subject, considers that a tilting or disloaition 
doea actually occur^ that eventually the abraded area extends far over oa to the 
side of the toot. 




TO, imssviESE ssE!TEQ3t Taiocon ma luimtaLn 
ihvn THtoD iioLAm or a roernrut^ vsssmo. (X 


It seems possible that the tnrus may ariac os a reaetion to the pfMure on the 
Ungual «ide of the Tsmua and serv'c aa an oppoeing buttr^^ 

The outer ™ta of the 3ad left molar in the Choncelade ekoll art exposed and bofu, 
and the outer wall of the alvi?olua appears to hai^'e been ODmjdetcly absorbed- 

The right canine and 1st {iremolar of the uumdlblo are much worn, and their 
abraded iurfaces slope steeply outwards and downwards^ The 2nfl left premolar, 
the left canine, and both pnniioIaia» on the other hand, are worn flat, but to different 
degteea. These irregukritim combine with the previous evidence to suggest that the 
almost fatal accident lecoixled in the skull may have impaired in more than one 
way the function of mastication# 


As a conctusion to this part ol our comparatiw study, we may make use of the 
" Sjnopifl o£ thfi Anthropological Characters that distingakh the Greenland Eskimo 
Cmninm " ^ven by Fiirfit and Huoieu in their great monograph. 

DiminetkeChnrader* irAicA Me AViriHtooit j fie CbtHcdatit^ Crmium po$sm in cmMiooH, 
L Dolichocephalic!, not seldom (25 t«r cent.) hypefdolicliocophidio. (CLt dolkho- 
cepbaUc-) 

2. k considerahIe"'tnetliiiii crest which may begin on the frontal bone and extend 
ns far m the vertex. 


* UuiAworth ftoJ E^iic, tx; dL 
^ todicntecl by ** Ck''* in iht Amaoisl^titiiL 
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S, Ortboc«p1udjCr oftflii (M cent,) Itn^ii^ena^phAljcr. (Ch., hjiiwstencephiiilc,) 

4, AcfixvphAlic or atjenocmzuc- 

5, ODcipiUl bulging into a tuber ocripitale, 

6, Forebwl small, but, in jTOportion to the length, broad ^ p^wlominimtlv mega- 

seme, often (4^ pi!r cent.) (CU., tneacjfienw,) 

7* fVkltpvrml-beight index low, but calvima] height not low^ 

8, Temporal linea higb^ oudesee a comidemble pUuum teiti[wra]e. 

9, Cranial capacity great. 

10. Forehead high, judged by pvi angle, but lo^ by frontal-t^urvatHre index. 

] L Glabellu and arcus supmorbituJb wiualJy mslgniGcant. 

12, Supra Horbita] margin bent outwards • po^esses alm^t t'oustantly a lomnieD 
snpmorbitale. (Ch.* sapm-orbitAl foramen open below,) 

13* OrhiyJ openingi& brge and high, usually quadrikteml Hy^koneb. (Ch,, 
orbital index a little above the mean.) 

14 Crauiiun b mesoprosopk with a tendency to teptoproaopy, whether rcc^kooed 
by the facial or up])er-facial index. (Ck» leptoprosopic,) 

15. Zygomatic arches bent etmngly outwards, with niuxiUary pioce^ of the ry'goma, 

which lias a broaj] and powerful lower surface. 

16. Procysaiis nmiginales usually strongly developed- 

17. Infra-orbital suturos usually oji^n^ not seldom connecting inftm-orbital foramina 

with emaller acccssoiy foraiotna, (Clu^ no accessory foramina.) 

18. Nasal bftnusi greatly reduced, crowded^ forming a wedge-lite projection. 

1&. Now strongly le|itoriihine.^ 

20, Platate [eptostaphyUne, 

ai. Palatal tont» very commonly present* 

22- MfflO" and ortbognotliic, (CbiPf orthognathic.) 

-Uceolar portion of muilla is high, 

24. mandible h broad and wry high^ 

25, Maa<iibkilaf mmus of enormotia breadth. 

26- Alveolar pmcceuM^ ipf mandible hroml. 

27. Mandibular tom present almost coKuimutly ; may attain an enormous dev^op- 
nient. 

38. Teeth strongly woni^ not sehlom even In young skulk. 


Doubtf^il 0 / VharaeffiF/i. 

L 5taMoid ptt^qsa atudl. (Oh., iimij?imlly laige.) 

2, Tympanic bones birue. (Ch., nUo large, but iw evidence that they were thick,) 
S, Froutal sogittMl iiaimlly longer tliaii jKirfetaJ. Sngitta] drcumfercnne 

btge. (Oh., the parietal is loag^r than the frontal cxirve: but this is true of 
many Eskimo obo.) 
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4. Ka^ion BCAic^ly and Jittia marked. (Ck, only nlj^htty inset, not more ilian 
in many Enbiroo^ 

6* The latubdoidal suttire and so much of the ^gittal aa b pce^rrol arc not 
aimpte as in tlie Rsildmo, but veiy complex. 


In the following tables of niciai»ure£LH!'ats and indices the tiumiiers in the first 
otdutiin give the meaiM o1)tatned by Furaf and Hansen from the meaaiuements of a 
large number of Gn>enlaiid Eskimo skulk, mid as well the indices hssed cm theao 

The secotul column gives the values of the cormsfionding meaenrementa of the 
Chancekde i^kull. The^ie are aliDOSi all taken from Testnt; the oscceptiDiis are 
mcasuremenU ohmined by me from the cart of the »kuU_imd are dklinguLshed by 
encloamg brackets. 

"mienevnr the values given by the Ohanceimle skuli differ greatly from the Eskimo 
mean, the nearest, limits plus or minus^ to the range of variotiori iti the Eskimo m 
indteated m the third column. 

The following symbols have been nsed throughout:—b, hasion; % hrcgitia: 
hunbda* y, glabclki | i, iuion; tu. nieattun ; v, fmsion; ott, □piathion ; 
itp, proEthenioni Fr^, fcontal; Fa., parietal. 


Cbaxittic. 


' — ■ 



Eiikiitio ^lean. 

Chamyladr. 

EskiDio IJmiti 

CapoeUjf 


1 Si 


1710 ‘ 

toll 

ZfTS^. 

Maximuitt 


*44 

iaS'37 

m 

2U2 

y1 

kmm. 


17D-S0 

100 

303 

P V-» 

Awm- 

h 

174*01 

im) 

m 

i * ^ #iA 


¥¥* 

112 5^ 

115 


“ 1 i-iF^ f%m 


* ■ i 

I fi3 05 

flrtSf 

im 

^ — ► ww- 


T *4 

IIW’W 

110 

LLS 

Br^adlh* 






Haximiun 


1 i ¥ ; 

tsa fn 

130 

140 

Hmimnin Fr* 

*1 1 


04-43 

lOl 

111 

Maxtfflum hV. 



I mm 

IW 

m 





flSSJ 

131 


Hii-I- 

■ ♦•p 


b ^ ^ II* 

#** 

i4'4 

J3S-40 

150 

140 

Aoiictilttr .11 


t«4> 

Hi-7H 

, m) 
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Gtlvarial ,,, 


... 

IVO'OO 

tlt3> 
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HonEoatal.., 

411 

mrU t 

5]0^os 

{Mm 
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Sftghu] 

4 P i 

1 1-fr 

3T4CI0 

m 

411 

Tcmmirerte 

4>ti 

*** 

31 <1^3!?^ 


333 


^ Tiiit ii the Sicplmiuiio nmrinmto,. 
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!Bdklmo Ifran^ 

j OuiLEiEvijidew 

EqkbaD Limiu 

Cunu. 

If — 3 

WWW 


mm 

m 


^ “■ Si ..A ..4.^ 

^nm 


m-^ 

m 

L44 

A ~ ow 

4 k* 

«■ ■ ■ 
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J14 
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■■¥ 
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—■w- 
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73 es 

77-70 

SI 
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iik^ 

♦ . .. 
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107-fiO 
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Ik* 

ttt-OS 
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h^-i 

41 4>^ 

iS5-U ^ 

(01 *BJ 

BA 

bfciAtli 

i*» 

+ *- 

70‘47 

eo-o 

00 

I'ltmtftl ciirre 

h++ 


S7*01 

S7-7 

Fr.-I^. imiTe 

F#A 


m-^is 

il03-7) 

110 


Face* 


ad^ 

p “ in ... 



110-20 
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k StjjS 



73*02 



Bnodfil. 

KilLVgOlllAtU: , i 1 


-fl + ii 

136-18 

146 
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M«3ljU7i’ *** ,*, 


■*T 

102*60 

56-6 

llO 

iVfwil 
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i 1 ■• 

iS2-47 

61 

66 

Biwhh 

«-i-|l 

m-fr 

22*73 

26 

37 

OrbiU, 

Hdght ... 


1 i-i 

36*811 

33 

34 

BitwiM ,,, 

»*M 


42*13 

3S 

38 

P^iaU^ 

li^®J^h 4ih 

ill 


55-40 

53 


Bn-Adib ..* 

-W-M 

mmm 

40-24 

3a 

31 

ItttffUL 

U — 

^11 

-¥T 


(99t 


Brfodlh, 

intrTHDtliiUl 

•■ 11 

*■4 
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21 1 
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i-l-d 


Hf7-m 
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EftkinHi He^o. 

Ch^naciMde* 

Efikimo Unlit. 

aw ""p ■■■■■ ■■■■■ 

■■■ III 

aee ■ ■ ■■ a«* mm* 

l?'CLCijk1 mmm 4P4 « ■ ■• ! 

J9dw4, 

FIqV'W* ■■+ — -*■ 

FttciiJ .. 

Upper tocUil e- 

IVUflJ i>..k i-pa ail I-I-* 

Orllltipl aai a-* 
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41 * 

1 

^ 4Df^ ' 

^06 
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-asi 

im 
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or 
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S5 

73 
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m 
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33-57 

41 
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73 

77 
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43 

51 

Lm^ki 
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' 1^-01 

m 

11^? 

An^r^ 




^[judibulnr ^ip m** *** 

124-40'' 

n4r 

m* 

,,a +- 

M-51® 

1 


sa® 


T tliiiik It trill 1* geBsfoIIy adtaitted, on reviewing t1i« evideiMje, tliflt the afisem- 
blege of chanctviH presented ea the one hand bj" the Ghaneelade ekuU, end Wl the other 
bv the Eskinio, ftw in very reiaei'kiible agreementt and that the onus of dlBOOveniig 
a dnuler Heaetublitge, liut iioeaeEsed by eonie other nice, lestn -with thofie who tefiiae 
to accept what fleems to me a veiy obviooe conehision. 

We have, however, still to consider the position niBintaioed by some of my 
frietula who, while folly tecognbung the cloiie resembliLncc of the Cbanceliule abtUl to 
that of the Kakinoo, yet hesitate toadoiit the fomier to the Eskimo circle, on the groond 
that its ehamctem luive been oequited by adaptation.. 

But few will be prepared to deny that dumecladc man wan, in a sense, the creators 
of his environment; so, however, u the Eskimo, iiml the cnvironmcnt^climatic 
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and facmktir—by which isarlt wm moiild^d is wdl known tc? ns- It «xt 4 >ndoci m a 
wide belt from Weatem Ennipe ea^twnrd^ though AsLn into North America and 
acroas that continent. The climate owr thia region was the same t1iroughf>utT the 
fauna was the sanie and it wm hunted hy nien, with gjuiilar weapons, who k-d much the 
satne kind of life aa the ejcktitig Eekimo. 

Turning aside for a moznent from the question of human let ua select any 
otip of the other ammak of tins Miigdaleiijan Itturui and aee how the argument of 
adaptatjon may be i onsistmitly applied to it. \Vt> may take the mtiflk ox as uji 
esimple, im animal which now sumves in the most northerly port« of Greenland, 
anrl supplied the Eskimo with the meal he most esteems. 

In the Old orld thk animal no longer exists, hut it W'oh a European contemjicimjy 
of CliAutiielade tmtn ; its bonort Wn found m far south as Dordogne and not far 
from the famous Chaucelade remaiiiif. 

The musk ox owes its charauteta, no doubt, to adaptation, but no one Ims yet 
ventured to suggest tbais thk affords a suflieient leoaon for dJstingukhlog the miwk 
ox of Dorilogue from Ita existing repcesentative^ in Greenland, 

The bones of CtiBxicdade, howewr, resembie thoue of the existing Eskimo as 
closely aa thcKa of the French mnsk ox resemble th<^^ of the G^^el1land musk ox* 
and are not sepaniterl in space by so wide an IntorvaL The Eskimo extend from 
Greenlfincl eastwTtrds along the w^holc coast of the North American continent^ and citKs 
thf: Behring Sea to continue eastwarde over the Tchuktchi peninsula, w here, in addirion 
to the Afeiatic Kikimo reooguired by Dr, UrdliCka* on ita eaatetnmoxt headlands, 
there are, or were« otherH in the iut^^rior which Dr. Georgo Montandou*^ has ^howij 
to be genuine Eskimo^ resembling in imiits of their chameters the oastem more 
chiedy than the western Eskimo. Dr* Moutandou Is farther of opimon that at one 
time the Kskimo occupied the w'hote of this peninsula. 

Beyond this we lose sight of them over a w'lile stretch of country^ rumtiy 
unexplored ; but, thoi^h imrepresented by bodily remains until we reach Ih>r<iftgue^ 
they have left some iodicatiou of their preseoce in the heart of Aiila as far 
HA Tibet. This h aifordeil by their language, which, though for long rqg:ftrded lui 
miiquCf without any affiliation to other tongues, has lately Iwcu brought into 
couneiitjciii by A- Sauvageot with Finno-agriaa. Consistent with this a similar 
connection has been found hy Sapir betwecii the language of the North Aniericwi 
Na-Dime people ond Rino-t ibetan** 

Now let us return to the &tagdn!enian Age, when the cohler ronos of the nortlip 
w ith their associates) faima, lay far south of their present pCKirinti, mid the bnd^ at 

* A 17.5. .Yrtl Jfw*,, 1024. vol. 1 % pp, 1-51 (ia partwnlar. p 20}. 

* O. MonUntlofi, ^ Omtifikadv tVJtoiiWrMnLv'*' L^Amkrop^ito^, u raevh pp- 
rSramA 2^2. 

■ Oited by P. Rivc4, ** Le Psi^fkinjpnt rfe TAmi^rLqLK* pcACalimtbLenne.^' 1020 

p. fi-2. 
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pre«?ut iDliitbtt«<l by the Eskiiuo, was ovpxwhetnwd by snow and ioe. The Kskimo 
fauna and its bonteni wi're fertainlj at that tilw distributed ow an a«u which 
included France and Kaglandi 

The Magdatcnian Age came to a doae with a marked acwlioratioii of diniate; 
tli*f colder atones retreated townrda the north, the flora followed them, and with the 
flora the fauna which depended on it. b it hunters, who lived 

upon the fauna, atone reinidued behind t 

Ift his primitive state as a hunter, huld shares with the tower aninuila a close 
attachnieut to his enciramnent, it ia Uia inheritance, and he is laetter adapted to it 
than to any other. Hia tribe has gained by long experience a remarkably full and 
exact knowlerlge of the liabita and mode of life of the atiimaia which form a moat 
imprtaut pit. of it, and on these animak he depiids fur food. To ac<joire tbw 
knowledge, eveiy member of the tribe hi trained by precept and |ira<?tiee from lus 
earliest years. U ia a compukory edurarion of the most searching kind ; none ran 
esrap from it. and Uw. 

Thus constrained by a pwerfnl cii a/jio«/e, the hunters would alrooet certainly 
follow the game they knew, .\nd not only drawn by a wa a but lm])eUeil. 

br a nJ a tergo as welt. For as the colder xones shifted to tlie north, the uiora genial 
routs bonleruig them on the south foUowefl, pari passv, clneic opn tbeir heels, romss 
peopled by another faiinii and other races of na'ti. Indeed, if w'e may judge by the 
relotions which exist lietween the Esbimo and the Sorth Anierifan Indians, not 
only other, but also hiKtUe, races. 

Tn tlifi light of these conaideratione, it would uppar that our only roaaoii for 
any feeling of surprise is, ntrt that Clumeelflde man ahould prove a close rehiliou 
of the Bskiuio, but that so fsr he is the only fossil example of his kind of which we 
have any certain knnwlcdge. 

We await fnitber disooveries, which may not only fumiiah additional remains 
from Magdalenian deposits, but may, prliap, reveal some lingering traisM of Eskimo 
influence in one or other of the ancient racts inbnbitiiig Hk? Did World. 


\i*oiticrijii,Jaty I4rt. 192T.—Tliia papf was written and nearly ready for pub¬ 
lication liefore the end of 1925, hut owing to the prerauTe of other eluima-luas 
important, but more imperative — it had to be laid aside for ihe whole of thu following 
year. In that interval the results of a searching uivcstigution into the relatiousliip 
of the (.’hanrelade and the F.8kiinQ SUnlU made witli the aid of a rvfmcd mathe¬ 
matical analysis, was published by Mr. G. 51. Momat.‘ 

' O. XL llorant. “SlodU!* of PaltwIitWo Man." AiiHal< if Aped, 192G. voL 1. 

ppu ^57-711, I iii |ilflL 
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It waa not. liowever, tiU after juy paper hod been read before the Inetitut* 
(Febnioiy 8tli, 1927) that a copy oi Mr, Mocaat’a paper, wlueli f owe to the V m iln ^q w 
of the author, eonto into toy i»oas«8atou. This mttoi be my apotog^y for the absence 
of any reference (o it in these pages. 

That Testut'a vieva should hove received ho complete a coDhnmtioa is 
extremely gratifying, and in Mr, Monuit'o tieatiae we reoogoiie a fine tribute to the 
merite of a difitjnguished onatomijit who. with leas ample material for compatifion 
and Uso exact methods for its inveatigatioD. was yet able to arrive at a sound con¬ 
clusion. Mr. Moiant's measuremante where they iliffer from mine wiU. no donbt, 
be found to be the more exact; aomo of them ore u'elcoiue improvements, the 

value of fO-9 luin. for the bigonial breadth and 148 mm, for the bast-bregmatic 

he^ht. 

Lite Mr, Jloraut, I hove referred to some uncertaintiita arising from the 
necoMaty reconstruction of the skull, one affecting the position o! the ptosthenion 
and the other of the bnsi-brcgmatic height; but, unlike him, I had not the coutage 
to sUft these points—at least, not in print^into what is ctideDtly tbdr more 
rightful place.—W. J, $.] 
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StrBINClJSlOK AND KINDRED RITES OE THE AUSTRALIAN 

ABORiaiNAL, 

By Hxrbbrt Basedow, SL^-. il.D,, Biks. 

IjrrEatufcmoy- 

Of ihi* fleverol ritoi ti«? Aufitrallaii iilx>rjgiiittt has to submit to ill connection Tritli 
his gTutbtiou to a state of fecognbred imtimty among hk tribeapoopk, there is none 
90 importaiit, indeed, none 90 clmatic, aa that of ^bmcision. AVjth the esception 
of veiy few who are s^mlly or anatomioally deficient (bemiaphrodimm and 
h^'poapa{lilis), ulL young mcD» living within the region over which the rite i& practised^ 
are subjected to the painful ordeal. 

It might he mentioned that greater ot lesaer degrees of hmnapbroditiflin, with 
some congenital malfortnation or defect of the organa of sex* are not infreqiicntly 
observed iLmortg the aborigines of Auetralia- The Arunndta tribe refer to the 
phenomenon aa Three caaea have come under iny peraoii&l noticcj^ one 

of which I ahal] hriefiy doaorihe. 

An Indiviliial wna examined at Horseshoe Bead* who presented less tjie fcatuiea 
of a p^ud-hemiaphrcKlite than tho^ of a eunuch*.* An ag^ mate, iiimh?d 
Eanjugallcga. of the Amnndta trft>e» was pciailinr in so far as he poaaMsed only 
the vcstigis of a scrotum and no palpable testes. The penis was abaomially 
aoiall hut not defomiwh From the pubes two large longitudinal folds of integument 
conmmnicated with the inner ffurface* of the thighs, synaaetrically on both sides, and 
formed In^tween them a sort of ri™ pmienJi in whidi were endosod the dimmntivo 
penis and the scrotal flap^ of shin below^ The man was of ta!! and slender stature [ 
hji*- skin waa aoft and flabbv and# with the esoeption of the scalp, ha<l very few huim 
upon it ^ even the axilho and pubes were pmcticajly His voice was puerile and 

hia Fadai features were dtstinctly feminincp When questioD^ aa to the causo of his 
anatomJcal deficieneVj the only explanation the fellow tendered waii that wild dogs 
been catch*eni long time/^ meaning that in his infancy wild dogs had mil away with, 
his teatide& ThU waa, of course, an iaventeii Jitory J the defect was piaiuly congenital 
aiiil there was no indication of a EH^nr. ha allnsicin- to an unbranded , the local 
natives had given this man the nickname ** Old Man Caif.*^ 

* Vid« IL B*§cdow, ^ JramMl of tbu Gdviorniaeflt ^^ortb-West Esptiditioa,” Froe^ /icy. 
0<f»9r, Soc* AuMnd. Brandi), H1t4# vol. xv, p. I3L 

* llr BaJWT^Qw^ IteiKin upon RdM Eiqwdition fituotiff the Abndgitiair 

•* 34x l»t oF phutogrtphx* p. W* No, L 
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Itaauiirr Baskim»w .—and Kindreti 


AoE of SulttSCrSlON-t'ANUtOATK. 

Amon^ tKn triiw* who are subject tc die aacient obnervauced, the (M'eemonr’wbicli 
mcbules subiiietaioo invariably fallows that uf clrcumctaion, the interval between 
the two eveDts varying from als to eight weeks or more. Spencer utnl GiUen^ asy 
that with the Amnndta tribe the interval is from five m six weeks, but, in (fomparisoii 
witJi my own observations, this would represent a rather short average ; ami, imieeU, 
in fl subsequent pubUcatioa. these authors mlmjt thot the intervening period may be 
longer** F. J, GUlen also poinbi out that the crrcumclsiun w'oiind *’ gcnernliv takes from, 
six to eight weeks to heal."'* In Queensland. W. K. Roth estimatod the date of 
subincision eeremoniea to fall a few months later than those of circumcision. There 
is no hard-oiid-fost rule, however, which fixes the event to a day, or even a year, 
The deekion, which at times is sudden, is entirely at the discretion of some old men. 
Under normal conditions this depends largely upon the t)oy*a convalescenre or outwanl 
appearance of dtness. There are also extenuating circumstauceH, such as important 
religious observances, warfare, hunting expeditions, and dipbmatic vHsitations, which 
may defer the event coimlilcrably. even to the extoot of a year or two. Henw we 
find R, H. Mathews Te|K)rting that “ The interval may he only a few months, or it mav 
be a year or two, or perhaps several yeare,*"* and A. G, B, Havebscroft,* that among 
the Tjingali the rite is performed at an advanced ix*rioil of life; in the latter case 
oirctimciBion is said to have taken place at the age of ten. i)a the other hand, W. G, 
Stpptton* observes thot certain Carpentaria Golf tribes perform l»th opemtions at 
one flitting. 

.■Is nearly as it is possible to gauge the age of an aboriginal, cdrciiracirioti and 
sttbinclHion take plan? at the age of about fourteen years,’ a comparatively ripe age 
at which the Individual has all signs of puberty fully developed. Anderson Stuart® 
maintains that eight days is the sooneat he lias flwn recorded, but points out that the 
time of life varies to the extent that married men, who are fa them of a family of two 


‘ B, Spencer tuid !■*. .F, OUlen. “ Sotes en tieruhi of the Isitintinn Cetemfiaim uf tFw AnmU 
TRlie. eu.‘„‘* Pw. J{^. Soc, KKrprMt islk, viil. x (Ni'w tteries), ptm ii, p. HKl, 

* B. ftpeacor ami F. J. tiiUcn, Tht A’aFiic TtUtot of t’eiimif JsidmlM, ItBJB, p. J5], 

' F. •S. CiHFea, ** Kotos na «(me Staoiirfs Jimi CiwtomE at tbr Attodj^ius, rto," Arpert Udth 
Eipt^Uim., ISMl. port Jt I.AmhropoJo)^), p. I71t. 

* ft. If. MtubsS'S. “ PhAlIk Rites sbi) Ctiituuion rvremtpiiitis uf the Scutb .Auilratian 

P»e, Am/r. PhQ.Sse,, HWO, vrt, xxwx. p. 

* A. (J. B. RsvenKrott. " SnnJe Hsliito nnd Custonu of the HijQjnler Tribe. Nnrtlmrn 
Tmitoiy, SJL." Tnuu, Rny. iJac. S. jfiwTra/.. 18M, vul, six, pp, tai-i, 

* tv. «. «?ifetUio, eustotAs, Ritwf Mut SupcDtUloiM uf the .AtHirijdual Ttibei of ilw {Ju]( tA 
('arpetitsru,** Tninx, Sue. K. .4)ufmf., JgSJS, vot. xvii, pp, 232-3. 

’ ty. K. Helms, *• Anthxnpolci^,'' Ehkr ftxpiMlitioa. Troiu, top. toe, S, .Itisfnif.. 18M 

vuL xvf. pen ia. p. 2ia. 

* T. P. AaiktHw Stuart. “ Tbe ‘ iUk* ’ « * KiUpi * Opnatica.'* Tnuu. Hou, toe. If^ W 

Ihto, vol. zxx. p. lit. ' *' 
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or three: ohililren, arc od^iormlly among the J. M. Crwd indinea towarde 

the latter vkw, mundj, that the operation h porformoil both at the age of iMji^erty 
aiwl at a more advanced period.* S. Go^n defines the age more ^norally by writing 
that " 90 Booa m the hair on the face of m young man \a mifficiently grown to admit the 
ends of the lo^uid heiiig tmV* the Dieri decide upon the operation.* Of their neigh- 
tmura, imnieditttdf to the north^eseitp F. H. Wdb soya the iseconii upmtion does 
not take place until the num attains the age of twenty-five * that ia, about nine yeam 
after he wm dreutaiuseih^ In the Xorthern Kunberbya of Westirm Amtmlia, 
B. S, Comoy writeSp the operation “ is prrfonnefl afc pulicrty ns u teguJiit fimction/'* 
while Rp Helms estinmu-s the age at alxteon or seventi^n years.^ In the aamo areat 
W. W* Froggat’ found cireumcbioti to take plai:« at the age of uioe or ten and 
Aubiiioiaiou five years later; the btfc*}r age agrees entirely vritii my ovm observmtaous, 
but 1 did not find ao long an Interval to oecur betweeiL the two cventa. On the 
eaKtem side of Australia, on the Gulf of Carpentaria, J* C. Cos? estimated the initinte's 
Age to be from ten to twelve yeara mnotig the Queendmid tribes, uTui P* Foelache* 
fourteen for drcumcisjoii and eighteen for subinebion among the XorUiem Territory 
tril>ea. 


FmjlSTlCK-ClROUJICliUOs/' 

Not every tribe that ciicmDciaes necessarily Buhincises also. The old Ailelnide 
tribes, for instance^ practised the former but not the latter operation * and the same 
is true of certain trilies on the north ooaat of AnatTalb. 

tX'^»sionaIly one meets with a trilxj among whom sahmeiaion is in vogue^ but 
curcumciHjon w not recognued as a pi^IimiDary to it.^“ An iniefesting case prcBcnting 

*■ Uaii Lnmbollv rcruJtilhift#, ji. 47, Loiii(aii, 

^ Jx OhhJ^ “ Kjttrao^lliifiiy of the Abcrlgiiwfl td Civitral M<d^ 

GasfUf, IH83. voL ii- p. 

* S. Oonon, Tkr^ Tn^^r o/ .4Av>rf^acJp, p. AilfhUtlv, 1^74 j mbo En 

Tkf NiUipr TrihtJ cf AM^tndia, ^ 273 * Adebucle, IS 79 . 

* Fi H. Hici Hahila, UuAiaipj, iind CeramoDiM <4 tbe Aborknuibi c4 Ihe DinmenUnA,. 

etc,/' Hfpnfi AuMtnU. A#cpc^ Adc. il 5 fi 3 , vol. v, p, fltS, 

* B. S- Coniev, ‘^On Tmun MutilAtiDfui Practised by Xativeai erf Lbe Viti Ltkodji,^ Rf^powi 

Awdtni, A4c, Jseo* toL ik tWS. 

R. HcIim. AiAhniptAii^,^ Elilw Ex|wtLrrou. Tmtuf. /toy, &je, S, AudmL, I80fl, vtil. im* 

p,^+L 

Wt Fmgsral. Sotet on thf* Natiyei of Wwt Nliubeficy^ Aui'traliE/' Ptec, linm, 
3oi^, N-S.W** Isaft. TtiL ui* part U* fi, 

* J, a CoK, “ XotM on Borne tif din llahitaiuia CiutoiuA<4.Wtniiaafi Nfttivw iaqinwiuljijul'* 
/V«^ Limm, Sx. -Vdfi, fl'-* SS81, Tut part 4, p, 6^^ 

^ P, Ffprliiclii'* Koie» on tho Aborigmw ed ^urtU AuBtnUin,'^ Tmiu. S. 

!S82. vcA V* pp. IT, IH j aboin N« tmi Miklnoho-Macky, Ikwhi uber OficfatiaiKa AuiLmiiHqliar 
Eitigrbi»rtM-r/* Zettm-k.Jdr Eiknti,A Frr^WiLb t8H2, voL p. 

CJ. T* P* Andurwip Btuatt^ Tfniw. vp|, rrxp p, 1315 " 'Dw [mrpm ' 

W1I4 intael, tJicro Jiaii^n^ been no pccltnniMry iiajvmnrliiiin/* 
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a nov»Ih% wlndk, so fiir ns I Imve bwa able to a-scertAln, hns aat heeo pcorioualy 
iwortlwl. is the inethoa adoptod fay tho Yantowaimta in the Cooper Creek datiict, 
on the eastern fringe ot the area over which mutilations of the penis are undeEteken! 
Acooniing to the testimony of the few reomiiung gtoupa of thU tribe, neither cireotn- 
cblon nor subbebion was ever a goneml cuatotn loojilly.i In the plare of the former, 
however, the pre^ b speckUy treated during the period of InitUtioiL InsKwi of 
hanking off the skin with a stone spllater. the operator makes u«' of a glowing firestiek. 
The ceremony b as solemn as that of any equivabot imtiation rite. The buy ia 
tripped, so that he bib with his back straight across the bodies of three or four t^n, 
who lb beriOe each other ia a row with their faces turned to the ground. WTiLlJ 
others hold the boy by his legs and arms, an old man, who oflieiates as the operator's 
assistant, sits upon bb chest. The operator takes up a kneeling position within tha 
angle formed by the novice i thighs. Upon a signal previously arranged, the assbtant 
reiaes tho patient's organ and pushes the prepure back over tho glatw. 'The operator 
immcdbtely applies the red*hot end of his hrestick to the crinkled mass of skin in 
a mid-dorsal spot bcbwtlie corona. The skin blbters and fixries, and the bum infUeted 
b locally so severe that the tissue b actually destroyed. The operation is now over, 
and the only after-treatment iwlopted b to anoint the waiind with a paste of emu-fot 
and ochre. The damaged skin is then tied in a retracted position with fur-Btring. 
If need be, this string may occasionally be removed, but it vrill have to be applied 
aguiu shortly after. The wound tisually ht-ab by ijrolific gramilution, the process 
ultimately bavtng a large flat acar which Becnrely knits the prepuce on to the 
dorsum of the penb. In a icnao, a comlition similar to that of ciiciuncbbn is 
thus brought about, to the ortent, at any rate, ot kreping the glans pcmmijently 
exposed^ 

1 have not seen thb method empfo}'ed by any other tribe in Aiiatrolm, althongU 
one frequently hears that tnulitionally the fire-stick has played a great rob in the 
cireumebiou of young men. B. Spencer and F. J. GiUen. * in desorib ing the " ’' 

Of drcuracbitia ceremony of the Aruiita (my Arunndta). state that the Alchoiriiiga 
Qi^ of the little hawk totem ate suppoaed to have fiiat introduced tho use of etoTie 
knives for eireumebion, “the Dperntion having been previtmsly conducted by meanB 
of a tirefitick.” tu a footnote these authors furtlivr write t “ In tho southern part 
of the tribe the tiadition is that an aged woman, angry because of the luimher of 
foiya who were killed in cousoquouce of tbe iiw of a lirastbk for cireumebbn. showed 
the men how to um a etone knifo." It b possible that the method I iLve just 

* 1 iHnk K. ileliiu miut lie refemng lo tliU trilir wlmt he “ Oo Unj f>Iameiitina lives 

A trilw Hint eireiudciiia. hat tlaa not >a1iuiem‘." {TnAt, So;/. Soc, S, Aiutmi., ISIW, vol. xtt 
|wrt 3, ilAU.) 

* B. ^S|K!iiriii And F. .t. (JlIl™, T3u Xiaitt Trikft Awiralta, tm, jip. 223. 224 , .l»^. 

.Winlla^ to C. Htivhlow, tlie Alarldjn also believe thjtl m onv time their fotetulitm jifirfJniiHi 
'.he tqinatltHi of dirumeuion with n hiuning jHoco of liwh. (Ih> .Imerf™ wiiif LteHin .a 

ZrAtTui Aiututdin^ pan U. p. S, VlilW Miiiwum, PnnhJim. lOfni.) 
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^k*sciil»ei! of th« YaotOwannU tu eastern Central Australia has mnifl bearing on the 
toiditionol tecoid of (iwstick-circumcieion met with in other parts of tlie same tegiun. 


Curemontes. 

1 do not in tliU paper pro[»ge to pay any particular attention to tiie ceremomeg 
wLich always accompany tUe attual operation, but refer the readers to tlia aetwiuitfi 
given by P, J. GlUen,* », Bpeaccr and P. J, OUlca.* A. W. Howitt > S. Gason,< and 
C. WiJbelmi.* and to a general description I have recently published.* For an interest¬ 
ing-review of certain psychological aspect* connectwi witJi the rite, the worfct of 
J. G. Frazer* and G. Ruheim* are rctonunended. 


HiaroRlcjtL. 

it may have been largely owing to the ooincidwiee, tlrat the first settlements in 
AiiBtralia by Roropeans took place in areas where snbincision was not practised, that 
no particularly early record of the rite is available. Again, that wont of infomwition 
msy, as wo shall see later, be due to the fact that, under ordinary conditions, tie 
urethral aspect of the organ is hidden, and so the mutilation wotdd escape the casual 
observer's eye. 

E. J, Eyre* the explorer, appeats to have been the fiiat to have oEctally noted 
the rite we now Jenow as aubmoision among the natives of the Port Lincoln district, 
and west thereof, during hk memorable journey around the Great Aastmlian Bight 
to King George’s Sound in the years 1841-2. He briefly deacrikw tt oa followa : 

FiJidituf iiscjus lid lOTthratii a partis ififerii 

In 1846, C. W. Schuemann piiblishod an intciiigent account of the oporafcion. 
as be had scoii it pracrised by the Port fincO'lit natives. “ Tt consista of a cut,” he 
sa>3, " from the orifice of the penis, along its lower side down to the scrotum, thus 
laying the passage open in its whole length-”'* 

In 1800, C. Wilheboi ^noUsi Eyre, and. relying upon C. W. ffehiirmanji, who was 
a nuHaitmaiy at Port lancoln, for the information, describes some of the ceremonies 

* F. .1. Gillra, Siport Sxpttfitiun, JSdA, pwt tv (AodiRipolcigj'). pp, ItKiUTS, 

* B. Spencer mid F, J. GtUea. T*r XoH^rm Trih** Crwini Atutmlia. £W 4 , pp. 341 . »42 

3*8. ajM. i-M. m 379 { he. til.. )tS9», pp. ast-OP. 

* A. IV. Howitt, Dw XtUitt TribtJ of Awtiratit, low, pp. flJJ2 

* ik OsMiR, ia Hawitt, Joum, /fey. .-JiiMrop, /mT., ISO), vol. xc, jip, 8a-7, 

» cr. wiltiulinl. Mstinen mnl CJiwtdm. nf the .tuntmliin XaUvw," FifairMi 

IthJO, vpj, V, pp, tW aff. tVilheliiii obtsiiM<il liiii Jnfurtnstifjn froni hi* Irirad T. W, Sehtinoann' 
Imt Uiifertaiwtcl; Ineltieltn fiuito nlntliig to •utiimuioq wnder the iwnoni) bcadina of cipjomrininn’ 
4|>. 215)* 

* H. ttoiedov, TAr Ait^lian Abonpimot, pp. AikUide, iDSa. 

' .1. C. FmzLV, TKeOoU*m maj/A. |&J3, rol, 1, pp. b 2 *p;. , rol, si, pti, 234-5. 

* jEtolldm* Autirnliaii Toitmiim,, 

* E. ,T. Ejw. /<nirs*. of £fpfd*.. rif.. JW3. Tnl. ii, p. 3.13 i mml xqL G. pp, 212-13. 

«C. W.Sflfaflrmmtn, dlWv/ssITriiM ijf JVrt Line^m, rie.. p, 15 1 Q. (telwne. Adeio ie. 1 S 4 ||. 
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connort^l witli the rite ; to seems to have csoosictewc] the iijA'iatiOR a form of oifctuu- 
ciriott’ Ten yeais kter WilbeUni aj^b lefeni to the mutibuon ns prartiswl hy the 
Port Lincoln natives, but his di!*4;ript.itui is stiU someirhnt niabi^tous. ‘*Die 
0}jenitiott , . he wfites, ** nimmt nicht riuf die Vurhnut, sondem a|«iltet ftuch 
dcD PeuU von unteu his jiur Urcthni/** 

A passing reference is made to tlw oiieration hy W. R. H. Jessop ((862). who also 
ficenw to have regardeil it os a yariety of citcuim!Ui(m. '• There nppear to be four 
lUstinct methods of perfonuiiig this eeremiiay, namely, cinrumeJaiou projwr, division, 
perfomtion, and depilntion."* “ Division " no doubt stauds for what wt now call 
tmbinebion; it is difficult to conceive, however, how " dcpilation ” could [lossihly 
be classed as a inethoi] of cireumcision. J. Lubhoek, in his book Prehi^oriti Thues, 
mentions the rite discovered by Eyre, which he designates uti "almost incredible 
oereraonbl/’* 

a. iinson iiepofted the rite to exist amoiif^ the Dicti Tribe in Central Australia in 
1874, by whom it was known as " Kooipit>r^ An interesting variety of the operation 
was fir?rt repotted from the Gawler Ranges in 1878 by A. C, Le Sonef.* and his 
observation was corroborated shortly after by C. Ptovis.^ C. \\\ Bchlirmann's 
trentiw waa reprintefl in 1879 * together with that of S. Gason and comments upon 
the rite by J. D. Woods. Almost sinuiltaneoaely, Milne KolH.-nsDn. burgeon of the 
Convict KstafaliahmeDt on Rofttneflt Island, pnbJishcd an account of the operation 
from Wcatera AuscralioH.* In thefoflowtog year a visiting acientist, X. von Miklticho- 
Maelay,** dcflcritwd the rite, erideutly from hearsay, as the " Mita Opemtim.'* A 
number of important records now appearetl in quick succession. From the north 
coast of Australia the rite was independently reportetl by J, C. Cot,‘* E. T. HaDimsn.** 

* C. Wilhelmi, “ Mniutcrs uid t^tonu of the Aiulntiqu jS'ativeB,*’ Tpaii*. ffoy, S«. I'lfOirta, 
l»«n. unl. T, p. 2 IS, 

^ WillirJiiUt MiHdf Lmmin Emgfh^nrn, p, 24, Am AJk^n Wrlttheilra. 

1 Tlih wfia n^printi^i Ly Te AMthfnpcio^f d^r \b7t^ 

v«L rL p, 7M, 

® W. R. H. jM&npK FUndi^jhind amd Sfurfidtvd^ lSfil2, Val, p, 

* ipf- tmlilKK'kh pd44Tp 

*t!>. Ofufln, Th^ Dir^fip Trtb* &/ dhttri^a^, Pp 21. Atbkkb. ll^T4 ; kW la 

Tkr- TrUy^ o/ ffoirlA ^u«frisr;a. p. 2a7, Atklniele, 1970. 

* In vc4i u, p. 

^ In fr. Toplim Tkr F(dUf?rp^ and d/ South 

p. 

* Viik Tkf NtiUtr Triht* if S*mth AuMmlm, iHtO^ p. 23t ; nkfi pp. 237 ti liv. 

* Mdue Rci^i^oa, W-ptirt wpos wrtii'M Pieutm^ HoMIa ami VaMimn uf fk<r */ 

WfMfm JuMwiia, PertJt, IfFTO. nolHVtKoa .Ih .eni a pboto^ph of the niutilittcil oqnn ot ui 
•bort^oA) to ibe cKhibUlna al S.vttnei)', Imt ihls wu Id, 

•* S. voH Miklacho-MiolAV. '• L'bw die Jillu-Operatlon (a fViitMt-Aiutralten." Utit^fkr, fir 
fflAiiol. (IVrAawff 1. ttiflo. toL iji. p, sa . ^AMlAr^pcbgi*, !6R2, tal r.]v 181, 

** J. t. ( os, Knte* on Somn Ilf iKv Hetiitii nral Cusloai. nl Auetralian XatWe* (a 
loTid;* Pnc. Li*n. StK. .V.,V.(r„ 18S1, tiH. T, port *> pp. GM-O. 

•* E, T. llantuisti, Piw, fltij,. IflSt, i (3l, 
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P. FcK-lBcbi^,* W. \\\ liJitl K. Fiiirtipr;^ Jinfl fmm th^ interior by J.. iL 

ilxeed-* It is liotihtful wUcther R. Sadleir observetl thus opnnition. He writes : 
" An uboriginul i» not allowed any of privileges of manbood . , * liefore he has 
imdergone oertmii c!cremonie»T which, as they are extremely painful and revoltingfl 
ckte suppo^l to te^t his ooumge and |]ower of euduraooeH”* Like W* R, IL Jessop, 
he also Alludes to depilaticni;, which he L'uositlered one of the most painful practices of 
the South Aitstralian nitives. 

E. il. thtrr makes frequent referetioe to the mutilation of the mak or^n. and 
invented for it the name terribk rite/^“ C. LnmholtK, in IM9, brioBy dluded to 
the custom as he found it in South-Cjueenaknd.' In B. S. Corney* 

describe!! some mutiUtionn performed by the natives ol the Viti Inlands which to a 
certain extent resemble th<' subinrisiaii of Australian tribes. The opejatmus ate 
known as Itm and and are undertaken for remedial purposes.^ 

The latter of theae operations ia said to have thegrent+rr resemblEUiee to the Auatmliart 
rilc^ and conriat^ in incising the urethra at its to a point jnat behind the 

frtsoum prepfiliK ineludmg dividoa of ita artei>'." The Thabt hm roi^thod ia quite 
different to anything Been tn Austmllar although the ultimate result may be the same. 
“ It oonsistfl in passing a bougie or sdmid into the male urethra ua far aa the mem¬ 
branous [Kirtion, and in making an ineisjan about an inch in length npon it from 
without at the 1 juU>ouii portjoii. A setoo may or may* not thoii be pfussed in at the 
wound and out at the meatus, accortling to the whim of the opi^tor/^ 

In connection with the <!c«criptlon of a stooe-knifct used for performing the 
operation. R, Ethcridgs, in the mmi y^f-r compiled a Ust of literature upon the 
subject of eabindsbni he pointed out that the rite is known os either A/iJhi 
or In the next vcar+ A. W, llowitt'*^ rcfroiintod the course of procecdiuga 

at Initiation ceremonies of the Dieri and other tribes, embudyiiig in hia paper the 

* l\ FoefwJie, ** Not€!H on l.ke Abcmalnefi of Ncirtti AuiiLrallA/^ Tmmj^w Hoy, Soc* 

LSA2p voL V, pjp. I?, 

* W* \\\ Fro^s^t, on lie N^Ievcw ui VVwl KimlHriiy* ^^W* Aiwtnitijw'^ Pliw. Liom^ 

Hoc. rnf . iiip |mrt iL p. 

* E. Palraerp ^ Xp4^ va fkime AoAmtUd Trfhfiii/^ Jonm, Hoy. Antknm. /pwi., voj. jdU* 
p. ±M . 

* J* M* CrtJwi, “ Extroordliuiy cjf rhv of C«ntni1 Aiortniliat"^ Ao^lraf. MeA. 

Woz., vnl. if^ pp. 

* B, SaJIcir^ TA* Aboriffinc^ cjf AnjirtAki^ p, 1L 

* F 4 , AL Cam TAc vd. L It, 

^ 0. LJumlinltip Am^ Comnibsts, IM*. p, 47* 

■ B. H, t’lanwy^ ** On Cmaiii MutHiiOnna by tbr NuHveb \A the VitS 

Export Amtt* A4v. ISiW, tdJ, ii^ p|i. (MO'SH. 

* €f^ L. Fiaon in A. W. llowitl. Joum, fLyy. AtUkrop. /juf„ ISOf, rol. xx, p. B7 ^Fne^noU^}. 

“ B, Jiitir.p ** oc] Abonpiwl WFfintaeM *iijd Implfnituiti/* Prof, ti)t» 

Soc^ XJ^. W\n vsL r, JEtid ieriw, pp SSI tqy. rt Slrtl 4 ^^ 

" A. \\\ Howitt. '■ Ttit' rWed mnA other Kiodrnl Ttih« of Cmtiul AuxtciilHi-''' Jottm. fhy. 
Amikmp. tnM., roL XX* pp. ^ I7/. bh» A, W* HoiA'kt, Tkr Satior THbrjt^fScm^h-Koii 

]1NI4, p. 
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ilE&EiEHT — SnhincimoH nmi Khutmt 


observAtion ol S. Oiigod. lift adopted O^lsoii s tonu AWpic/' but altcml it t* 
“ Kutpi,*' He ealLi it " A tiumlifr of other vuliuible piipcn* cjarm? to 

hand ilormg the "nineties of Iiwt eentury, some of vfhieb wore IhedirK^toutcomo of thf* 
Elder and Horn Scientific E^cpcdition^ in Central Atutmlin. A, G. B. RavciMoroft 
uotked the rite among the T|inga1i Trite in the Northern Territory,* and F. 11, Wells, 
in the north-ea^t of South Australia.^ M. Bartel^ producid m mterestkig review* of 
some of the im}ri>rti&]ib tieatben on the subiect. The names of C- E, Stirling and 
F. J, Gillen areidentifieil with the a£ithro|ioU>gieal n^port of the Horn Expeditioii^ the 
former author fiiiggesting to discontinue the use of such a term m the terrihle tile/^ 
ami in tieu of it iutiodueed tie word ** Eubineiiiom^^^ which Ims aince been neceptml 
generally by sciuntista as a suitable expre.-^aion for the Dperation. GtUen described 
the rite of the Anmndia trite, urnong whom it is known as **ArrihaJ** Subsequently 
other accDunta oppeiued under the |oint-aotbaidlip of B. Spencer and F. UilleDp 
when the rite wm referred to as ""Ariliha/''^ I must lulrnit. however, that the former 
agrec.H entirely with my way of spelling the wordH Ateut the lame time jlS&i?). 
B. Helms, who aocompanied the Elder ExpeditioiVp enriched our knowtedge of the 
gedgraphical distribution of the rite in Central and Western Australia. He mentiDus 
the Wiuigarahiiuna (my jtrniboiiim) ternj Ferw/^^i (my JVirzf/ia ”) for the 
opration and ita accompanying ceremony,® 

One of the test and most comprehensive treat tea written on the subjetrt is by 
the pn of T. P. Anderson Stuart^; it includes two reprodtictioua (from photdgraphB) 
of a subinciscii pimis. The pprr was in pfirt reprintcfl by [t* H. Mathews.^* It was 
foUovi^ed by W. E. Rothes noteworthy essay on the western tribes of tjneem^tand. 

I Btptwi A^mL AiMte. Adt^. 13^1* val, iii, p, 

*A, Q, B, ItjivenacTt}ft^ ^*Sopie Habits smi Custoou of the CMug&te Trilie, JiWtUern 
Tflcriton-, rwji#, Soc. S. ISflcS, voi. xix^ p. 1^1. RiETcmjKTott menttoDS 

Cbk&rlsttD VS'fttcni m bsing ibr ceatm <A tbo tribal am ; tbJui no doubt Rhotild have been KownuiLlii 
Watert. (finco CharlotlB Walww in ronj^5D0 Wiite Math of Tjin^aLi ooaiLtJ^- and 4LiLZ¥la pmotically 
la the eonlre of Anmndta teiritor^.^ 

* F, K, Widls, Tbc Hahiit^r, Cuatomip and Oefemonicfl of ihr Ahori^iiudf of the DiamfuticM^ 
Herbert, aimI Eloanor Bkra», in East C-'Outral Aaatralb.,” Rupert AsiCmf. Asitoc* Adr, Si‘4mete^ 
IS03. vol. T, p. 

^ M, Bartot^p Dir, Jfwf^in drr pp. S2t7-3t E^pri^i iS^n 

* VL Stlrlhig* iRi^porf ii<rm E^prdiHfmw ISBeh part iv (Antlipopdof^), p. 23. 

* F. -LGilfen. I?2. 

* B, Hpipfirer hihI t\ J, Gillen, '* Xot« on GwUiia of tins laitintluii OrcuiJimkeH 5 *f the AtiuiU 

Tribe, Centml Pfw^ A'oe, Viciori^t vcL ::c (Xtiw BRiif»)+ jwirt ih p. lOy; 

TAij .Viajltcc TrihfM qf Crwdml Amfdraiwiy. IStlfl, p. 2M t TA*: Sorihrm Trffifs v/ Cr.%iftd .tnrjilniliMf^ 
itKH.p, m. 

* Uk Hrimji* Bpporte, Ktsler Expedition {iVinbroi»togyh” Tfam^ }Rk. S. 
iSWtl, vuL xvi, part hi, p. 2-lift. 

* T. Andmou f^toart, '^Tho ' or ^ Eulpi' Opemt-ioa of the Aictst-raLlaii Aikoncinnj/’ 

Pm=. *W. *V^jr., imi Vol, xix. pp. t ^ VI VI). 

** H. li. Malliewrt., A'Mnuki^wf oa lAr ft/ Ntfm South darif Ftorirt, 

pp, 174-7, fi>‘dtiey, LtMlQ, 
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Rotli intrcMluced tho term introcisLoiL ” in ortlef to iocrhiik tinder ttie same title 
the coiT^poiidmg mutibtiati of tlie 

As a msult ol their joumey aoMS the cantiiienti B, Spencer luid F, J. Gillen added 
considerably to the knowledge of the rite's geographical range and, m a member of 
the Gnvemiaent North-West E^jiedjtion in 191^3,1 tnicc^l the mutilation throughout 
the north-wostem legioa of South AuntraliA,^ where it ia kno^Ti m K^dkkHtrda^ia** 

In 19CMJ, W. Kamsay Smith described a partial beision he had observed in » 
man from Borroloola ;* and. m tie following H. KUntt^h eontomled that, so 
br 03 the nnti’tes of the Northeni KLnibcrleya were coucemed, the origin of the openi- 
tion could be traced to a remarkable Aes-porv'erseness among the tnalo members of 
the tribes.^ After a sojourn of four yeare among the tribes of South Australia, 
E. Eylmatui published the results of his rescarcheii, in which he indudjed some 
observations on the nte of auhintiaion-^ 

In his work on the native tribes of the Northern Territory. B, Spencer d^^ribos 
the aublnoiriou rite of the Mungami Tribe on thi; Roper River/ A ^qpsis of the 
subject is ako contained in my reoent work on the aborigines.* 


G£OGtl.VPlilCAL Raxgk. 

The tribes that practise flubincision are those resident iii CentML Northern, 
\\eateni, and North-Western Amstrolin. More accumstely expresmh these tribi^ 
occupy the regiana extendiog from the Barcoo River in South-Western Queensland to 
the Victoria* GiWn. and Great Sandy Deserta m Western Australia, the Xorthem 
Kjjnbcrleya right on to the ajast^Unep Emk PeniDanla. and the country north of tbo 
Gi™tJ.ustrtdian Bight Ifrom Port Lincoln to about 200 miles we^ of EuclaJ^the 
Mufigrave and the MacDoniiell Ranges* the greater part of that geographical division 
of the Commonwealth which is usually refemed to os the Xortheni TeffitorVi and 
the west-centrai iwid western Car{>entAria Gulf diatricte of Queensland* including the 
Weilesley and Momiugton Islands. From this area niuai: l>e excluded the f.^rrekiii'a 
ami Wulim Tribes at ami near Port Darwin, the coastal tribes imiaediately east* as 
far A3 the Nichoteou Kiver, and the MelviUc and Bathurat Islanders. 

? W, B. ftoth, Sfudii[4 fkf Crwffoi Abon^tn^^ 

ISOT. p. ITT. 

* B. UpctM-^r anil F. ,1. -Gilleiit Thr N^^rikrm Tnb^ nf Cunhnt Au^ralia^ lli04* p, 133. 

* n. B«it«low, ” Anthnjpologicial N'olra niAile on thn South AiuLraluui Giivfinimrot Notth- 

Wrst Prdffprcting Rximditiiktu Tnmt, i?of- &. ArnttmL,. l£H?t* roL xxviil. p. 23. 

* t\'_ Ktiiniay !fsmitli. ** Notm On AtNsri^iid^ of fchi? Xortbem Tetiiiary «lf Sonlh AnBlrnUa," 
Proc, Rififol Soc. Mdinbiu^^ lOOd-T, rfsL oxTiJ, fiut 1. p. 

* H. Klost^b^ SckOie Notiv on Scknlilte Travel Aniopgat bbo Block ropulatii^ of 

AiiMt wlEa in 1004, IBOfl, 1900.” i?«p£iint Arfr. Sekrtit^ lllOT* vtiJ. 3 h, p. aHl #£ 

* F. BylniBirLii. IHti Eirqthanmm rfrt* Kdtmk S^ngtrdicn^ pp. 11^-23. 

* B. SiHtacctp iYofir* Tntt4 efth^ EorUkFm Atui^f^. lfJl4, p, 1^17. 

* H. Butidow, Tkm A A A bcfn^finn!, 11^. |ip. 
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nEHBeiiiT B.4SRIIOW,— tSu6ttrciW()n niirf Kindftd 

The UAtiyee of the remauung portion of tlni AustiuHau uoatmcnt, that thow 
of the eastern coastal belt anil those of the south-western and aoiith-eastctn conipre, 
do Bot (or did not) perform any operatbu upon the sexual organ.* In regard to 
circumciifioii, E. J. Byre* remarks that, " at Swan River, King George’s Soand, and 
nearly 3(M) miles to the eastward of the latter place, no such rite exiets. Round the 
head of the Great Auatrelian Bight, and throtighoiit the Port IJneotn Peninsula, not 
only ta this rite perfoaned. but a still more vxtraordinnr;’ one [nif. suhincisioD] 



rw. t.—nap Of aeaniALu. siioniNo afoaturniL-aL oakox of srsitecintcia wrt 

conjoinLHi with it. Ihescebding the east siile of Spenrtst’s and St. Vincent's (lull, and 
aioimd the district of Adelaide, tlie simple rite of cireunieiaioti is retained, Proceetllng 
hut a little farther to the lianks of the Murray and its neighbourhood. no such cen-monv 
exists . , ,** E, M. Cure informs us tliat it was also alasetit oiuong the River Dwling 
tribes,* and a^tparentty it was not knonm in Victoria oncl New South IVale*.' There 
BIO very few exceptions, whieJi wifi lie mentioned later. Along the north roost, the 
b-lLoa whkb have Iwen naimsl as exceptions (Larrekiyu, Wuba, Melville, and Bathunit 

^ Cf, B. .Spenrer and F, ,1. GiUm, Tht .V«/jiv Trtit* tjf tVnOoY Auttmliay [i, 4,'hi A, tT 
Howilt, JVflfin-0/.S'oiOi-itoW JwjOiitis, p, 513^ 

• Jeinnu, Krfirdf. Dirnmrr}), isl.'S, rot. ii, p, 532 ; «lie vn). 1 , p. iJJ2. 

• Tht Aiut/t^itin flteir, vi,|. i|, p. 17 

• R. Brm[*;h Stoyth. fh* Aiotigi^rt tff fiVfafffl, Tol. li. p. "ttJ. 
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I^lnudc^ns. ctcj Ju pot cireuitielsc.* Tbe nativcts 3 cmth of Port Darwin, howeveit o® 
the Daly Rivers practiati uirciimi’:bioQ but not subitt-amidu-^ Lastly, tbo tribal 
area e^mptal from niutiLutioiis m the wuth-westmi eomcf of Austmlk 

exteiiiis along the coairl from about CieraUtoti to the edge of the Haroptoa 
Tableland * 

A very fair idea of the ejttent to whioh the rite was obsem^ed m iuppUeil by 
Mildtu:ht>-Macltty^ nlthoiigh hi^ Jaeliufion of the Port Darwin imtivod in, as we iiaw 
seen, not in accordance with fact. He writes " Die Mika Opration hot in 
AuNtridjen cine grttsae Verbreitung, Sic winJ nkht xiur in Sud- tmd Central- 
Austn&lien angctrofltJip Miadem auch von den Eingeborejicn nm Port Darn'in 
atiflgeiibt/’ fie furthijT remiurks that the opnirioii bitd fieen reported from the north- 
west coastal diatricta,* 

The foilo’^ring are the prinDipal districts mentioned by K, >1. Currin whieh sub- 
tndriofi be recogtUsGctPDam pier's Land t between c;oast and Xicholsott Biver to 
^anganJia Tribes KsiitatloDn Tribes between r^icliharrit ariil Gregory Rivem; 
Mx^tagoordi, head of Gfegorj' Jtiwr ' Upper Sandford Eiwr i ffeiyi of Great Austra¬ 
lian Bight: York Peniasub and Port Lincoln ; Umbertana ; Warburton River l 
Charlotte Waters; Hamiltoii River; Burk^ Rix^ei; nenr lyrichhardf: Bangc; Evelyn 
Creek; Eyre tWk; Mcluiilay Range i The MulEigun ; Barkly Tableland; The 
O'Shannnsiiy; GKgon- Range. 

J- 1\ CoK^ rieportetl the operation from the heads of the tloncurry, the UcKmUy 
Range and the watershed, thence west, exoopt the tribes known ft® Ejaikailoon^ 
Edgirw, Rinooringoo, and Yalliixigat and possilily othem; abo from Port Constantino, 
OB the tloneurry River* miles south from Xormantem. hut in the latter case the 
custom m mid to be not univeraaL P. Foebclic* trHoeil tlic wefttem lioiuiduy of the 
ama over which the rite is pructisttl bom the Gidf of Carpentaria lOf^ miles inlsndp 
lietween the Roper and XicbolMon Rivers. W. E. Roth" abo confinn*i:i these rcconis 
in the Boidlii* Lcichharrlt* Selw™, Upper Georgina* ^tiddk Dlamcntina, Btirkctown, 
and U'eUcsley tskml distrieu of QueensLmd \ while E. Paimer wrote- that u rimilar 

^ C7- P* Foch^ihn* Tfaw#* /foy. 6br. 8* AmMrfiLw voL v* p. 0- H. Sprocer sod Oilica, 
Thf 4Yi^Vm Triba sf t Wm/ A pt ^ 1 - M. Bnwknr* tin? ?^7ktlvrri (C»f B^t htir#t 

Isdfuid,^^ Jmm* dulAir;^. iiurf., 1013, vnJ, riiii. p- 

' Cy. 1>. Msf^killop, Ant Note* an lh9 Abon^nal Trllttn of tjie fjydy Alvcr, Nncth 

ISHS, voL p. 231. ” AnttirDpalOf^ijual 

Notre on the Wntciru CooflUkl Thbe& of ibc Xdrtbnm Xemtcuy of ^ulh AiuCraiia/' liMlI, vnA^ xui^ 
pp. 12, 1^. Eylznaim, di:r Ktiitmir- Svd iM4fi)[^kn^, lUttliH pi I Hi 

* ty. It, Rdia*, rrEOW. ^isf, 8* IttWl* val, jtvi* |i«l iii*, p, iJa®, 

* ^nlmkr*Jvr £fAiin%, (rfrAirotfifdi rol* xU, Pi IPS^ 

* Lot. nl*, p, ai- 

* Tkr Iftire. raJ* h FP» ta* 3SS* fLi, 4^; vnt. iC PP- JU. U2 

» Prm . Lmm. SiK. ir** IftSL p. i^. 

■ ftjy. -W, S.. 1 ^, roj. T, p, 17 . 

* studif* avum^ Ikf. NortUSIV#! Central Qm^nAani AhGri^imi§, iSai, |i. ITl^ 
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HsRBE^EtT BjiLSRDoy^\~^STAbin^$ion and Kiudf^ 


cufitom can be traced fmm the CIoiicutty Rh-^r to the Gi^t Au^liim Bight m the 

“ emy tribe examined hy ua," state Spencer and Gilieii," from the Urabunni 
m the ^ontli right thrangh the centre of the continenC to the wcatem shores of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, sublncrimop ia pmetbed upon the yotmg men+ * . 

A. W, Howitt dehneH the eastern limtt of thb rite m follows: ** A lioe drawn 
from the ilurray mouth to the Golf of Carpentaria roughly separatoA the areii where 
circumcision ia practisei^l from that where it b not known. The same line will servo 
to show also the boiindaTy of the practice.'In other words : " Approxunutely 
the western boundary' of Xew South \¥aka Hud of Queonsktid may l»c taken to mark 
the djviciing U™. although in QueeEisIaiid the practice of drcumeiaioo and of Eidpc 
extends within that colony tnoi^ or tesau"* '* Within a amall area of the north-west 
comer of Xew South W&tes,'^ writes S. H. Mathews.* eubhiciaion is pmetisei 
('ireomdaion prevails in the same district^ but extends £K>nU'what beyond the limits 
within which splitting the penk ia in foroe^ reaching into 3iew South Wkles as far aa 
Blilporinkii, Tibooburro, Cobham, Broken Hill, and other ploeea.^' The luiutb-l^astem 
t>oundary of the rite is roughly indicatari in a map.* E. Eylmann^ rot her vaguely 
limits the custom to oU tribes living between the l^th and f¥^>th degrees of 
S. latitude. 

A summaiy of Centrai Anatmliau tribes who practise circumriEion and sub- 
mciajon ia supplied by K. Helnu^* viz. Wuugambunna, Diycri, Kukatha^ AVon- 
kongnum, Gnameni, Yandniwuntha. Kuyanni. Wungarandu, Aadijirigaa, and the 
tribes near the Barrier Range, and probably also on this Miirmy.^" 

Sykonths. 

Nmueioud synouvnui have at dlfCDfent rimes been used for the rite and mntilariou 
we an? dtsonaaiug^ among the principal of which ate induded : suhiuckion, mtrocisloii, 
division^ ufethrfiliunta r^nta, terrible or gruesome rite, Sturt's rite, artiScial hypo- 
Epadias, whistle^ " amfta,” " ^rrwjw," and severut other native 

terms. 

* Jtmrn* £lH£4rfirp. IB&'tp vd. xlii« p- 

* TAe -YattArm TrihfJt fl/ CflilmF Atufraliifi p. J33^ 

* Jornfm^ itJ^. AyUkrvf, JimT^ vci. iXp pi $5. 

* iUport Aiufml. A«»c. Adtt. 1&^1« vol. iu, p. 34^ 

* Kcte* ail ^ AW StMulk and rKtorM, UKKi* p, Jt4. 

■ Pme. Amur. Pkil. v^iL xxxii (1 OflOl, PI. 

^ Dk Ein^hiirrfnm dfr K^hm S€dmi*iraiim^ p. 117. 

* fn^hj. Ro^. Rocr S. Ait4iirai,. leCC. vol. nvi. part p, ^4^, After uukio^ nIIcwuim 

fllighl diffcnenw* in ppelltEig. the pemtion of thoec trite Ctm he seen in my bock Tkt Ausindian 
Atari^wh On p. 4. The pfv^ic wotD^ (or won^z iwd by m ons' or two «f hu wojtk, 

mMiH Hud does mtmkUj bHooirtothc tribnl oanie ; for hlf “ 

III my Aramnitn-’" The l^nncliiKrTriiiya (AjodljirifptA^ mo thfr Kruth-emtrm ^itnip of tbu 
Aljjriil}^, 
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Tlit‘ Actoii] opemtiott tn sLittmg the whole or i^aii of the penile utethm 

fJong the tinder (that is thinnest) skie of the cimal.* The initial cut ib in mcMit 
from "2 CT!i 3 . to 2-5 cmfi* long, but on siilw^eqiient occqmions tfc is cixtcnded, bit by bit, 
right up to the ifJgc of the scrotiim.^ 

E, Roth^ found that, lunoug the tribes of the Boulin ilLstriet in QueetLsIand^ 
the extent of the woiind was subject to consiflemble vuriAtion- t hsvB ok^rved 
it,^" be writes^ '* VArjniig from b little over imif an inch in some cascs^ to u gJish opening 
Up abncist t!ic whole of the penis us low down bb half an indi from the scrotuiti in 
others."^ .Ynioiig the north'western tribes. B. fi. Conley* observetJ that the slit 
extends 2 ina. or 3 ins. * in nthera it b curriwl quite |o the »crt>him- I should consider 
3 ins. nc extreme mcoiniiemieut, Milne Robertsonj* after cxJijiimiiig n number of 
niitives lit the Roitnesl Penal E^Uabbshmentk ctmm to the eoficLusion tliat in the case 
of the Ih* firey triliesmen the urethra was o]wmuil from ibe to the 

sniikile of the lactuA^ while in men Irom the north side of the Murcbmin district the 
incision had continuetl to the scrotum* Although thc5se reimirkfi woubi he 
[icrfcctly ndcinrnte, ao br os thfr ptiaoners who came under Robertson^s obwn.'Utioii 
Were conoemei:!, it does rtot follow that all other luembers of the two tfibes mi-!iit:ioiU!i] 
would have shown the ojienilbii carried out to sunilarlv uniform dcgn?i;sK R. Helms,* 

E. J. Eyre. UiV., 1345 . voL i, p. S 3 *. C, W. ^^ctnlroiaun, Ahn/ig. 

T/ti^4 Fwt fJr.* IMOp p. 15 j TVAtJ nf 4 ISTO, p. ii3l* J* Ih IVoodfi, 

p. xiv, J^fiUdlri/ar Eiki^dof. {I'ft^wO, veL 

A. C. tkis, PtfK. Linn. y\8Jr,, %^)J. v* pnxt iv, p, tt33. J. M. Creed, Tkt A 

J/fdi fha., L885, rol. ti^ p. BSi E* Pjdmffr, Jonm. Anihtap. t;SS3, ™1+ siJL p- ^S35. 

w. \\\ Frcis^t, Tw* lAnm. *Vor. .. im, VoL lu. pftft if, p. IW2. R 8. Ofwnvy, 

An^ruK A490C. Adr. Sdrm£^, IKM). vol. ii* pp, tUT-S. A. G. F* Itirciutmrft, TnoM^ Ihif. Soc. 
S. Aif^lmi., IS02, vd. xixt p. 15 U W. G. f^trettoci. 13S3, rol. jmi. pp- 532 -3, T. P. Auder^ 
-WB Sluart. S{x. IflUO. v(tl. ixX, p* 115. K. LI StlriLqg:, Rrpori fim 
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filn/jifocr., IW3, vot. XTi, uBil mnfdog. Mmtnm, Lcy«l^^«t^i«i^h K®. fi. p. 13. 
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^ pFpofi upFm Cfrittin PfoAittr Hitbitit and H^ndonM-^ rt,* p, &. Perth, 1670. 

* Jmii#* Eo^* Sot- S- vd- avi. part |jf, pL 2W* 
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for iti^ance. not^ ttwt 4 )mojig bativt>A of MurvhLson clktrict ** tbi^ Uni^h oE 
thf.' mL-kioQ viiriiTS, but rt is oftm the wliob length of the organThe men 
fironi the Muirhison examined by Milne TtoU^rtaon won? in all probability tidier 
imlividiiJils who hiwl more frcK|uentIy submittivi themsi^lv^ to the progicsaive 
Diutilation. 

A[Nirt from a great variety of cemmnnies. whk-b netn] not he coii^liJetinibcte* the 
operation is ctonducteJ in mmih the same way by Isoih Ckintrai and Northern tribes. 
The surgeon^s assktnnt. who sits astride tie novice 3 body on m oiierutiiig table 
composed of the bodies of initiated men, holds the penis firmly lictwet^ij the fingers of 
both bands neur its jtomt and base. He steadies hh grip by mting either his elbow s 
against bis thighs or his anna upon the novice's hips. This position swum, be draws 
the corpii# peiiiM longhuditiijly, with its dojrsiiJ surface downwanls, uiid at the same 
time stretdies tbe symrnctriwdly to both sideSp so that the mjfht bes 

truly along the centre. Tlie operator, who ^^tnhlU lietwiH^i the initiate's uses 
this natural luje as his guide and makes the inebion^ or incisions^ with reference to it: 
the cut is always from the cxtemid orifice downwards. So iustmment of any shape 
ot form (bone, fitich, eted is lIisc^te^l into the urethra to serve as a guide or cutting 
J. D, Woods, however, n!por 1 ^ of the tribes WKrt of Port Lincoln ; 
^ 0 {jcrariouem hoc modo pcrficiiiritp os wnlabi! attcnuatuiti per iirethram 

immittunt llJudfiue od scrotum protnidunt ita ut |lc^tul^c:t tsarncm. Sciadunt dein 
hipidc acuto usque ad glandem penis/'* 

In most rascs^ two cuts are mside, the first lieing Huperfitial, the si>cond through 
the entire thi ckness of the wall. W, E- Roth supplies flcnuj? interesting particulam 
from Queensland tribes which, it will be apparent, are endorsed almost to the leijt^ir 
by my own observariotifi. In the Buulla district, we are infomied, the assii^tant 
** holds the j>ems firm and tense with both bonds, the actual operator, sented on tlie 
ground in froat. makes a superficial incision, through sVin only, extending fivnn the 
fjctcmnl fHivUHf down to near the scrotal pouch in a line with the nietJiau raphe i 
a rlii>eper incision is next made with the snme stone-kiuie along the same line as tli^ 
first, and start mg from the extenml urifiet^ opcjuv up the coual os it Is push Lsl 
uawarrj^/'^ Among the tribes of the Togo Ranges. Roth continues, ” there h w bat 
appeara to be a single vertical and an independently traamtrrpie iurisioii/'^ Aso 
typical ittustmtJon of u f.Vutrul metlicnJ, 1 quok^ F. J. Gilleux description 

of that practLMMl by the jlrumidta. ils m tin? provioua jiistaniuis. the utternLaut 
take? up A |»Q$dtion aMtifle of the subp^^t, grusiis the ^tan^ pt'mv, and puts the 
urethra on the stretch. The operator, w ho is often, hut not always, chivf of a group, 

* C/m E, C. Stirliji^. ilfjra imrl in p. fluil W. Rotli. J^iAHt^og^iad 

#ir., p. 11^, 

* TU^atm Tr^teiidSmlA AmMmiia, JiTTO* p. ilr* 

■ £ihntilasi&il rk., 178 * 

■ C»p. p. 170. 
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then njipfoaeliEs, and with hU ^CAne-ktilie i^uicrkly liiit t:aretuUy lim ^>p^^n th^ un^tbm 
from Iwbw for the whole length of the pents/*^ 

When the urethral canal baA Ihcen Ubl op«.‘ii by a tolerably fttTiiight uie^ljan 
moMon^ the flaps which remain at the sidea retmet in:iiiiediptelyt and the original 
ooncavitv of the tube m mliiec^l to a plane, oF;, at the moei, a jdiallow groove^ In 
fact* m njiiny Andereiciii Btnart'^ description perfectly portrays the condition 

i[i whioh the urethm ia not even a groove, for the oitrpom project so that; iiiMead of 
being concAvep the urethral roof is actEiaUj eoDves,* The Xortbeni Kimborleye 
tribes stop at this stage of the operation; after the indnion been ttmde^ everything 
else m [eft intact and the wound alio wed to heal jter jurioiafnJ*^ 

Among other tcibea, the operation aims at a partial or complete removal ol the 
flaps. In the tipper Ueorgina district, for instance, W, E. Roth oh^nred that “ the 
operation consists of two vertical cuts into the nrvthrH extending from the external 
orifice, with a third independently traim^rse one below, the igniting flap of stin 
being allowed to taJtfe its own lime apparently in subsef|ueiitly rotting off down the 
transverae cut."'* I found a similar method to lie in vogue among the natives on the 
coastal belt, of the Great Australian Bight, from Strcalcy Bay westw'arda. The 
operation is decidwlly more difficult than the ^impln median iucisioiL The vertical 
cuts are made into the nrethm os near os possible to the lateral walk, the single 
transverse cut falls immediately abov^e tie scrotuin. ^^bould a jagged edge rosulh 
an attempt may he made to trim it with the operating knife, but the rerUliot end of a 
firestick is found to he more serviceable. The latter knack, in the flrst place, serves 
the purpose of staunching th^■: flaw of blooil* which usually is roiiaiidembk, and, 
Hecondly, shrivels the edges of skla by destroying the tin^e^ \lgorous grannktioa 
seta in soon after ami forms a Bmooth cicatriciarEinrfatvf.. The lateral Rapt or 
Uneven tvlges. which are often noticed after the simple median indsiou, iltc by 
this process completely ohEterated*^^ M. Cteed^ mentions that occaaionaHy ** the 
whole of the jjosterior wall is removed, so as to atak>lutely desdeo^v the canal from the 
scrotum to the base of the ^!ans Uliat undoubtedly la the itioat remarkable 

operation of all^ however,is attributorl to the Kalkiuloon Tribe in the Clonciiirj'district 
by E. Palmer.* The original slit ia allowed to heol, and " afterwards the urethra itself 
is taken out," In a footnote to tins statement^ Palmer adik : In some only the 
canal is ent out, hut 1 have been assuced by competent witeeasea that such is tvally 
done. The' poois of those 0 |>crtiteil on hang^ on the piirae, and m ulwaya very 

* Export Hmn E^pttfUvm^ part iv, 173 ;, 

* Tmn». &>f. iVJiJr.. IStHS. vol_ xxx. p. 

* * lut <tt plaito>^n!kj)ba> p. 150, Ka 3. 

^ ppk 17$-l>. 

*- C'/i. U. A vifrnbiTH krL6ar^iiva/, |j. 

* * ^ \ki pJio10];TiL|iilu, p. LIWS, So. i. 

* 4nMtml. Mrd. rJdf,. L8S3, voL ii, p, 

* AiOhtrvp* IpmI,. lSs3, toL niU p. 20,1, 
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(liAAgrtvablc to look at. being moist and gslimy wtih whitiEh mucns.” 1 cannot imsfiiic 
how any pcjfsoit, with @^ach a ni-gsgine surgioa! knowledge as the atKsrigiiuil |> 0 fi 3 e 3 S 89 , 
eoiild perform an operatioo of this magnittifle. To cut out the lining membnme 
along the j[^uter part of its spongy portion is a performance one might expect of an 
advanead student in the dissecting-room, but not ot an uneducated aborigiuiih 

A penis mutilated in any of the abo^e-tnentioned ways b really the artificial 
e<juivajeut of the congenital malfomiatian not infrequently met with in me^lical 
practice which ia known as 

Peri^hatiox tip UacTHnA* 

There b sstill another variety of the opemition know o, which consists in making 
a hole into the pipe inj^ead of slitting it along its Length. In A. €\ ]ai SoueP 
noticed that, amonfr the natives of the tSawler Unnges in South Auptralia. a short 
memon wini madv in the urethra the baiwi of the swiratum.'' According to 
C. Provia,^ the mcisbn was only half an inob bug and was made lietw'een the gbma 
and scrotum. J. 31. Cre«l dcaeribes the mutiblkiu oa an urtificiid opening in the 
inferior wall of the urethra, juat anterior to the scrotum ; in some mbea this o(ieaiDg 
is only from 1 in. to L| ina, long."* In the West Dkmentfna and Carpentaria distrieta 
of Queenalanii. C* LumhoUx inform^ ua, the incision is atx>at 1 m. long and exteneb 
almost to tbo ficrotum.^ Among the KaUmdoon Tribe in the Cbiienny (listriet, 
E. Palmer^ observed that. "" the slit in some ceases extends only a short distance 
from ilie scrotum, in others it extends the whole way from it to the 
ptmky On the wfeftem side i>f the Gulf of Carpentaria, W* G* Sttetton* found 
that the perforation!! were made eo ftmall that it was occasbnally necessary to 
enlarge them; where^, P* Foelsche’ n-^porta of the flame tribal area that the urethm 
is slit up from its opening right down to its root,” 

This operatbu of perforating the urathrji along a aliort a^iction only uf ita penile 
portion b re^stricted to the eastern confines of the area over which the mom drastic 
gubinci^on is in vogue, that is, to a narrow belt of country extending from the Gulf of 
Cariientarb, along the western bordm of Queensland, southwards into Eyre Peninsub. 
J. 11. Creed does not discriminate between the tivo operations wbea he givea the 

* Cy, X_ vm MUUiwki-MBUJlay, fdr litgO, toL jcri^ p. 85^ J, M. 

Crrwi* Ainiml tfei, ia&3, t&L ii. p, 1^7, C Lumlidlt^, Afnoi^ Can»iha£i, ISSfl. p, 47. T. P. 
AiKltfniiin Shmrtp Tranir. Rolf, Sm, ItthU toL xxx, p. 121. E C. Ftiriing^ WtM 

ijftTt iv^ p, 2f(. W* E. Rothp EtkntJaQkat StitdirM, tk:.^ IfiOj, Hi. E. EvbnAnOt 
l>k Eim^itharf n^m d*r Kokmk 19M, pp. 12(^-1, 

® In BrEmyb-Sm\tb, Tkt Aht/ri0ni’* Tut. u« p. ^ff6. 

■ Iq Gh TapLln« Tka Folkiorfr p- W0. 

^ Am^L Jfprf. fraz^^ 1^, vnl. iu p^ US. 

* 1 HS 9 . pp. 47 -tt. 

* Anikn^p^ 1083 . vol, xlu, p, ^* 3 , 

* Tram. AuMfal.^ 1^83, VfJ, *vii, 253, 
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^■eographical rangb m : Throughout the whole interior of the continent, from the 
dustem boundary of the waUTOhed of the Georgina River on the east to neatly the 
settled districts of Weatem Australia on the west, aa<l from the coast rangea on the 
north to Cooper’s Creek watershed on the sonth/*^ 


Ajter-Trkatmext* 

Whatever method of operation U reported to. it h only natural that blood Sows 
in consMemble quantity and often spurts, The flutfefet is immediately Tekased and 
told to 8ft over a woocleu receptacle, usualty the haft of a shield or a small bark 
food-carrier.^ If the hfeeding persists, a handful of hot ashes is thrown over the 
wouncL* A. W. Howitt says that by the Dieri the womul ia atatmehed with sand/'* 
In the Hutchison district t the natives, according to K. Helms A place emu-feathers on 
the wound to stop the bleeding. “ Hjcmorrhitge is arni^jted." writes W. E. Roth.* 
"" by the patient squatting over some smoking embers and h^ted charcoal placed in 
a small e:xcavati£iii in the gtouml benmtli him, the wound binug HubsequenUy fvBieiirpd 
with greased and powdered charcoal: furthermore, for the next two or three weeks he 
will always try and anainge matters bo as to micfrutite close to and over some Bmoking 
ashes.” ** If much pain be caused by the ground/* B. Spencer and F. J* GiUen^ 
explahi, he will retnru to the asb-heapi and. scooping out a little hole in the centre, 
will pkee therein some glowing pieces of charcoaJp and u[ian these he will urinate, 
thus oauring steora to ariise whieb is ^id to givu great relief to the p&io.’' According 
to A. W. Howittthe pracrice amoug the MLuniiig b that the wound is treated by 
bauilttging it with ii piece of fiat» smooth w^ood and t he Inner bark of an ocaela. One 
of the medidDc men spiiifl a tniisc^l of wombat or opaasum fur, which is eusponded £mm 
the waist of the patient by the operatoTi bo as to hang down and keep die files and 
dust from the a^ound/’ H. H- ifathews* describes a partly similar method, by which 
it {Aeee uf soft bark, or a bunilie of fur or down greased with animal fat, is laid in 
the incision to keep it open. Wet clay or ashes mobtened with a man'a time bto 
also put in the wound to assiKt the heaUng.” Mikluclio-Maclay’^ i^tatsa that a piece 
of hark is placed in the woiintj to prevent the edges from re-uniting, A simlbir 

^ Jfotf- tS83p vcL 11, p, 

‘Of. B. Sptiietrf mod F. J. tiiUiJO+ Triht^ tWmT p, 25^1; aiwl 

H. BwclpVp Thf Alvn^tufi^ p. 247* 

> ty. H. TmOA, Mo^- Egc^ AuMmL^ 1004,^ vid. Xxvili, p, 23, 

*■ The ynttv* TrSb^M e/ S.E. AttMmlia, ^ 

* J^. SiK, Atuind., toI^ xvi* p, 284, 

* Eihnaltigicai 173. 

* T3k Aniirt TcAe# cf Vrr^rnl p. 2Stt. 

^ The *tf«fit¥ ^ StEm .4 it^fnfdet, p. 066. 

■ Prae^ Amer, PkiL Site., viil. p. 6^. 

“ ZeUeehr. /ir Eihmaii^., IS^CI, p, US, 
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oltscrvarion is inmifi hj- P. Foelselie.* who says. “ ii .small stick or booi! is ptocod in tho 
canal to keep it (>[»«□.' ’ CooJiimstion ot this todthod is also supiil i«l by C\ Liimiioltz.^ 
Tlifl last'naausd author further [loiats out that, iu the south-west of Queunslami. the 
wound is burnt with hot stonis,* a prooeus R, EtherLlgie sii iqi tats may be the erjuivalent 
of cauterization.* 

The operations I witneaseil oecaaioDed no partieuliir fuss at all onee the inelsion 
had l>e«n tooile. The after•hreatmeut was simple \ it consisted principallv in the 
free application of ashes, clay, ochre, anti emu-fiit.* The patient thiui alwntwi himiielJ 
from the main camp during the {Hriod of his coni'nlescence, nnd, with the exception 
of certain food restrictions, relied entirely ujHm ifaturc to completely heal the 
wound. 

ApraARAxes xitfek Opkbatios. 

^\]ien the young mail returns, his outward aiipearanca betraya little or nothing 
of the great trial he has undergone. Provided we <lo not lift the penis and expoac 
the reaulta of the ojicnition on itu inferiot side, the only difference in the 
appearance of the organ is that the scar iindemeath has shortened (cotmequentir 
broadened) it; an esperiencetl eye, c«pccialiy that of an ahoriginal. can imme¬ 
diately detect this stuiupiness* * ** Tlioiigh practically naked,” says E. C. Stirling.’ 
” nothing unusual in the organ, in the absence i»[ special examination, is observable 
except A flliQrteniag due, no doubt, to cicatricial contraction of the rudely made 
wound.’'* In reference to certain tribes of Xorth-Westem Qiieensland, .1. C. Cox* 
avere that, although the natives there are not circumcised, the prepuce, after sub- 
iiitnsion. ahnnka back os the wound heals by cicatrization along the dit-up urethra, 
P. Foelsche'* even g«» no far as to write: ” Aa the wound heats, the lenb shrivels up, 
and has, in its collapsed state, the appearniice of o large button,” Entirely opfioscd 
to all observations among Australian aborigimsa U the atatement publishefl by 
B. S. Corney, who, among the Fijians, after they had been oi»rated upon in a stmilar 
mauncr. was never “able to hear of any case of cic&tricia] coiitiaction of the urethra.”** 

* Twn*. Itay. Soe, H, ISSS, voU v, p. 17; abo la ZtiUrJirt fSr lti|f> 

voj. aiT, p. 3SI. 

* Anuaif CamnitiaU, p, 4^, 

* (b*- «*-. 1*. -*T. 

* Pw. liuit, ,y«. A'-H.fr,, UrtH), voi. v (and is«vic»|, p 2.15. 

* cy, tl f!. l^lbUoi;. ffi-port //fifa jnut iv, p. 27 : snd U. B. r.av>niicnif|.. 

Tmmf. ffoy, &JC, 5, JjMtfal.. vnl. lia, p, 121. 

• * list of photcxpaplu, p, isd, Xo, 0. 

^ Jtrjum ffvrt A'j;p(xfifKhii, pift hf, p, 27, 

* Cy. E. EylmiuHt, “ Msn kann iliu V'ucfajiiult'itwLa demciben loFcid. ita rteni doppRltea 

Umfoo^ <Ih G lialM silica ( Pw flHg^dicl/rnrN itfr /M/jm't JfA/u j>, 11 Ilf, 

* fliw, St*. .Vjfjy., 1881, ToU V. pp, il34--ri. 

“ Trtmj, Jtey, Xoc, Jwelnif., ls»2, voJ. v, 18 j ZiifJifhf.JUF mnatag,, 1883, vwL ijv, 
p. ; ukI M. Barteb. Dii JfeificiK Acr A'qlvrtt'flbv, p. SJOS, 

« UrpuTt Am^ilniL Aittof, . 4 *. Aicloiw, »ot kuvlfl. p. « 8 , 
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The iDatnimiiiit which i» ujjwI for [wrforming the aubinciaioii U whut is comroonly 
tefemd tq 09 o ** stODe-kaife." Aa pnenil dcsciiptiona of Btoue-kuivea ” have “beca 
made avuikblB by Etheridge,* E. V, Stirling* B. Spencer and fI S. Gillen,* 
W. E, Roth, and othm. I have little more to add at thia stage. Gillen correctly 
pointed out to Srirling* that ody “ amaS-auecd knives of tluB chaiacter are used in 
the initJatoiT riles.'^ In point of fact, many objects atv described as operation- 
knives which have ne\'CT served that purpose; ' but that they are used during 

fight* is imdouhted.*'* I have rveently pithlisheil an account of a stone-dogger duel,* 
which is Bccompomed by two sketches showing the large stoae~knives thus used. 
The stone-knife from the Georgina River district, figimd by 0. ILtumholtz,' is not a 
typical sQigical uiatnuuent but a weapon. Miktucho-Macky reprodUMS a picture 
of a genuine operating-knife, said to have come Itom the Herbert River^; ** Dosaelbe 
ist ein QuarzitapUtter mit einem Sliel wdeber bus dem gebtocten Soft dee Grasboumea 
(A'tfM/Aorrftao) hergestollt tid,” If the locality is eonwt, the haft coukl not be of 
grass-tree resin, for the simple reasoQ that this plant b unknown in that district; it 
is in all probability made of Teioilia resiii. Equally good illustrations have Iwea 
suppHi’tl by A. S. Krnion anti D. E. Stirling* and E. Eylmann.* The correct iiattem 
of what is considered a first-class operating-knife consists of a short lanceolate blade 
whose section is on irregular triangle, nearly iJ^Hcelea, with a very wide base and low- 
altitude. The facet, whose section forms the greater side opjKsaite the base, bcconiM 
the blade, the line along which it joins the grvateiit (t'.a. basal] firactufe-snrhiCQ at an 
acute angle is the cutting edge. This edge is usually convex and has one or more 
very sharp points along its length. fFSg. 2, a,) R. Etheridge has drawn attention 
to this feature^* when describing a sjwimen from the Mullignn district. The butt 
end of the Hake is verj' often embedded In an oblong moss of TriiJiliti resin, which 
forms the Jmft, The resin is applied while in a warm and pbstic conditiuu ; not 
inlrcquently it is applied over a strip of bark, which is previously folduil lou^tudinallv 
anil laid around the blunt extremity of the flake, fn the gentuni! opemliog knives 
tlie hark randy projects more than a few inillimcties be^-oad the base of the resin. 

* Froi!, /dtHn. 8oc, jUJi, IF,, vcl. v (^ad SCrtesl, pp. if tnj. sad 2S3 rf teg, (PL IX). 

* Krftrt H<rtn fjcprrfifioti, p«rt iv. iP|}, MMS. 

* Tit .ViUin Triift ef AMfiK/ia, iip, S(t2-4. 

* Keport tt*>m ExpntHMm, p, !f7, 

* Jf. Speiuier sad F, ■!. (itilm, Tht Aiiifirir qf Cesiral diulmiui, p. Sa3, 

* Titf yllUfniiNts .’lAnn'jriMl. p. 172. Fig. 4. 

^ Ztiferhrijt/ir Elknalog., I8S2. vol. siw, p. M. E)*rtels sIbo preaeal* s reptodiwUan of 
the sMue pieiuia ilHr ittdkim drr Sntttnvlier, p, StiS). 

* True, fCof. 8«e. Vieloria, 1»U, ved, *io (Xr>v .ScHen), 11- F4f. 3. 

■ £Ik £'ispr44rnii» Jer AmIvniV PL XXI, Fig- ft. 

’• Praft Alas. Sot. .V.$.lt'., lirtSi. vol. v (2nii twrinl, p. Sftft, Ftfr IL I^pencersnti F. J, OiUss, 
Tit .Vafini rwftrj i^rtsfnif Atutmlm, p, SBi5L Fig. 117, Xo. 10. 
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h&ft, but in the large ilaggt-rs ol the Aniandta, KaitiaL. and WorramuDga* tribes, 
long wooden hafta are attached below the resin. 

The material from which a “ hrufe " ia made is supplied by any hne-gnined. 
homogeneous rock which has the property of fialdng readily upon pereomion—> 
quartzite, fiiut, chalcedony, couuuon opal, hornstone and other metamorphosed roeka 
being among those moat commonly used, Occaeionolly the sharp edge of a biokea 



2.—dFEEAT£3E41 KSTITS. (o) QOAXLTZTTft ELA.t>t. Wmi TEIOD|A^ UaiH mAtlt 
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bivalve-flholl tnke^tlie place of thi i aad wbon tbf? older mta re-iuciae thetur?t!irm 
ipitiation reTtrmfmiftflt the pomt of A Bpeftf'hkde may serve the aaim porpoae.- 
Nowpday^ the oativo prefer the imported bottle^glasi of the European flettlerar 
when thin lb obtainable, rhej chip off a ismal\ razor-sharp flake ‘Drhlch they nae withoct 
going to the troahle of embedding it in redn. {Fig* 2, d.) At the opcratioi:i, 
the fkke in held between the thumb and imleX'GngiUf of the Horgeou. The larger 
Yonetiea of the “ Atone-knife ” aw protected hj a sheath of back, which fits over the 

* Vf. B. jumI F* S* Qllbn^ TAji Nutkt* Trihf4 ^ Cf^nul jk 

* Cy. ii- Baji&dj»a% The |t. iM, 
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Ak^ne blade cDucti aftfir the sami^ Fa^blott ^ ti Atravr envelope cavern a bottk ; it U 
kept in position by M-indmg fur-«triiig uroimd it. (Fig. 2*6.) Tlue email Bakes 
are mostly wrapped in tte centra of the cliignon tiie men tie tliek hair into at the 
back ol the heiwL The oprator re very partioular about his knife, and does not 
allow anybody else to touch it, If^ by accident, atrange Angers ahould come in 
contact with it, the instnEment is dmardod, because the mjhrt beUews that if it 
were used harm would corne to the initiate. This belief is faidy generaj in Optra! 
Aiwtraliji,^ 

Oamis" OF Kite. 

Whtti an enquiry h made into the odgin and object of this rectiarkiiblc rite, the 
tc&ulta will not be ^ fruitful aa one may have anticipated. The general comlireioa 
one artives at is that this re an ancient custam of obscure genoaia^aa obscure, buTi 
as the ditoridectomy pmetiaed by West African tribes—which has been baodt^tl dovrn 
from father to son, from time imm emorial, without pfeserritjg its traditional 
signiBcanee—a etdt without a. Idatory. The old men will tell the enquirer that their 
tribe were taught the opratton, and itas advantages, by a deified Bpirit ancestor. 
The natives ol Eyre's Penijreula maintamed tlmt " Midhalla, an ItuaginaiT l>eing 
inhabiting some reloud, is the cause of this cruel Enutiktionp''^ The treual reply 
received by W. E. Roth^ m Western Qiioeusknd was " Mufkari make hret time "" 
(Mulkari iit gpppoBcd to be a suprnahiral pwer who makes everything)* Words 
similar to these aw the firtai retort an investigator receives in nearly every jii 5 tja.nce 
when he attempts to push his enquiry beyond a certain pint. The jlninndta have 
repeatedly assured me that “ Altjeita been tell it," while the Aluridja moiatam 
that Tuknra introduced the custom. In the Northern Klmboricvs of W^tem 
Au&tndio, aeveral tribes refer to the opcation m “ Efaija^** which at the jsamn time 
is the name of a deified being who is believed to have sa%^ed their pople from extinc* 
tiou. Elaija* the legend claims, removed a ecourge from among the vanrehiug tribes 
by pciorming the operation upon all mala menil>eni; realizing the advantages thus 
acquired by tho grace of Elaija, the practice has been contEiujiHi ever ainoe^ A stone 
phallus, Tepresenting the male organ^ mutilated after the method suppoH^l to have 
Iwen introduced by Elaija, h fitiH revered as a sacred legacy throughout thia region,^ 
and is known as JTwJtihfia/" T* E. Hardman, therefore, pot incorrectly suppoacfl 
that tlie raptilariau was piThaps ” simply B<une ancient rite coniiocted with phallic 
worship.”* Airooat mviimbly one hears fruai the natives that the rite wm introduced 

*■ CJ^ Ak \\\ Howittf Thr Aafivw Tribes fif p, 

“ C. UllhfOjni, Tmiui. vnl. v, jil tit, ty* aluti C* Wllhclmt .Sittm 

and Gfcbmtirilii? de-r Port lineaia Kln^pbofroitii,** I Jutirf.. htu| 

*l\ ^VftStjT, dcr Nalarfs^kfft p. TiM- 
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for ourative parpo:^, that ia. to bnng relii^f to but pre<^is?ly what thfi morhifi 

oondition of tho origiTml [lutlent or patuTnta wais long boi^n Forgottci^,. Only In 
th« Northern KiTnlwrleya woe it ^^lainod to me that the symptoias of the ant-es^tra) 
imffofera were a^ocUted with sensation^ of hotnesia, similar to what oius might 
imagine to have been a rise in temperature in ctmae^jneuee of acute inflammation» 
Milne Robert^n c4iiQe to this opiuion mimy yenm ago. “ I am Inelmed to think/^ 
he writes.* “ that the^ operations were first performed to give relief in coses of 
iiiflMumation of the urethra, and that thia rude snigei}* graduallj^ bocoiDe a custom.^^ 
This being so» one is naturally oemous io speculate os to what may have been the 
excitbg cause of ^ch a local influinmatoxy process. 

The letting of blood k often resorted to for no other reason than to cure or to 
be cured^^ the favourite points at which the fluid i& drawn being the oubincised uiethra 
in the male and one of the lahui laihom in the female. B. Comc}^ points out that 
in Fiji subinckinu k mulartakcn in ” imses of lumbar rheumattsm and in the seqneto 
of catarrhal fever^ ^auch as haxi^ pneumonia^ mUd but {minfid pkirntb^ and various 
neoralgic affections, and in disease of the EUcro-iliac jointB.'^ The belief there k 
that by incising a dependent portion of the trunks EUnh os the perimeum, the 
abdomeiL is relieved from an accumulation of blood about its fundus.’^ But theio h 
no evidence to even suggest t hat this belief erista in AustraUa. 

Fmm a careful consideration of the factfl at our conimandp it would appear that 
the rite of subindrion originated on the north coaat of Aas^tralia. that Is. in a tropical 
region. Whether or uo. the known geographical distribution of the rite indude^ tio 
whole of the Australian tropics except the Fort DanriD area and the north-east of 
Queensland, as ’w^ell as the greater portion of the sub-tropical un+i hot region all over 
the continent. It neeils no stretob of imaginatioQ to assume that acute iuflamiuatiooa 
of the prepuce^ giana, and urethra might periodically have seriously affei^ted many 
of the male members of the tribes. In the absence of a kuowledge of the advaotiiges 
of hygienic modes of lifc^ the mere decomposition of any accumulated smegma would 
be sufficifmt to ptociuco dktresaful condirioiiifr of jiftirmmt pamphtmosu^ baianUu 
and urcshfiih^ which hero and there w'ould have ted to a complete obstruction of the 
uaturo] Bow of urine. When, m addition^ the microbe makes its appearance, the 
symptoms gain in virulence. Quite apart from ordinary Htrictures, such as may 
follow any chronic ufethritis, I have Seen isome very oc^rious cases of gonarrhceal 
and other infections in which the mdetnatons conditioo of the prepucft so 
thoroughly sealed the fneatus that not a drop of urine could be pos^d by lhe 
patient* J 

* Erport FtmJiar/ioNO, rXc.^ l^37P. 1^- EtliflrLdjjp, Proc. Lli*n, Sw. HVi 

toL V# pp. L10-30. 

* G/i. B. SjiMHMjr piul F* J* Gilkn, TAt Tribes e/ CtslTfff p. 4M^ 

*■ Repwi Awiim/. Adr* Sekmet,^ vcL n, p. 047. 

• * Set lift ijf ptcil^rmptuii, jv U56p So. 2. 
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The outki yf ike custoomiy flovr bdiig obstmctwi by an obviotui nwelbugt and 
the [idtient siiflertng the intenBs pom flikd discomlorts of u, distended bbdder it 
only nature] that the ptittiiiiv^e i^tirgeon would eitdeavoiu' to re-«^b]hth the outlet 
by operative Any mciaJon ilcoidud uiwn would mm at op thu oriSco 

imd following tip the awotlen canals There h a poaaibiUty, which h^aiblo, that 

Nature in thi! first place instructed the tribKimeii wbeii nccfflaity forced them to adopt 
dcciisivc and extremo mea'fures, A -case of cft^er-distentied bladder, for infitanoe^ 
might, under exceptioiml cifciimistances, have led to a rupture of the urethpa behind 
the obsttmcdotl^ When m the future^ therefore, the imtives were confronted by a 
similar ptedicament^ their own inruitiPii would eiaggest to bring about the mnie 
result artificially. The acquired art might easily have dcvelopefl into a widespmnd 
custom^ 

Again^ the Mip may have been entirely aocidentab A naked hunter^ holly 
pursuing his game through the bu5di, cannot aitogethcr avoid the risk of occasionally 
finding a foteign body (splinter^ bnr^ grass secd^ insect, grit, etc.) lodged in hk urethra. 
This accident would be moat likely to happen anywhere along the northern coastal 
belts, where endless plaLns are thickly decked with tall, rank, spear-grass [ll€tempog&Jk 
At certain time^ of th® year these dktricts arc a source of great annoyance 
to anybody who travels through them, on account of the incessant showers of arrow- 
pointed seeds which fall upon him and penetrate hia skin. The European suffers 
much Bs the aborigimb bccanse the see^ls cciwltly work their way through any 
ganaenta he ia wearing^ When the pointa have embedded tbemselv^ in the skin, 
the shafts of the seeds break off. Unless the points aju immodiately rvniovc<ij the 
auETounding tissues become painfully inflamed. 

A similar rUk is token by a native when hf? wades through watecliolcs and rivert 
in tropical Austral io, which abouml in all sort& of crawling and biirrowiiig mistaceans, 
insects, and other vetmiii. The h miter often spends hours at a time in the water# 
and for this mason he might cccadoUaJly find that one of the creutnrtai has cofeted 
hk urethra. The possibility of this happening is not entirely speculative, foe wc 
find that Karl von den Stemtu^ has recorded the fact that id Bmastl tic watcni am 
inhabiteii by a amall, teuiHimicnt fish (about 2 cms. long) which has the objectiemsbie 
habit of finding its way into the urethra of any bathing iiativcj^. The fins of thf^ fish 
being directed backwards, like the barbs of a spear# it beujonics a difficult matter to 
remove the iotmder once the simica have embedded thcmsclvisi in the mucosa of 
the canal. Occaaloiiiilly sbnpk immemaion of the penis in bot water may succeed 
in removing the fish, but in moat cnaes an operation is Ilccossa^)^ by which the urethra 
is slit longitudjiially m much the some way as the Atutiulaiii native^ perFotm the 
ffubinckion^ 

1 Kjo 4 vtm den. Siemeo,^ Burch Crrttmi E;cprdahm svr KtfwscAwHf dc* SMmffn 

im Jttkrr 1SS4 (Lrapa^w, I havo not «»n the origtrw) ituperiplioii, hnl take the lefL-irnce 
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Andtrson Stuart^ aptly remarks that if any fiuth wounds or laoemtioas o( tie 
unotibfB cwicnr amoiij; the Austmlian laAtlves, they would be badly tended and in all 
probability lead to peimaaent fietolaa. 

There ia yot aaoth^ aspect, and one which has, perhaps, not i^ired the ooo- 
flideration it nierltfi—^that ia, that the rite has a prophylactic Mgnificance. Whether 
the operation w^as in the first place entirely remediid and autonuitically followed an 
original inflammatory condition ((sclematoiis or suppurative) at trannia fc.p* impact 
with a foreign body)* or whether it was imitative id a congenital malfonnatica 
[Ayp 0 ^|Hididif) or of the anatomical peculiarity difiplajed by the grooved organ ol birds* 
{e.^. the emu) and icptitos, the ultimate efiect of the matilation cannot fail to bo 
Without certain ii}'gieiiic benefits to an individual living under aboriginal conditions^ 
The Aluridja Tribe* an a matter of faett declare that both ciicnmci^iiOn and aubinciaion 
were taught them by ancestral kangarocHmen for the purpose of ** making them more 
clem " I both ceremonjes are m coni^equenca referred to as ** Asrdtajra,*^ a word 
ombodyhig the appellation of the familiar iunrijiiplal. A similar explaniition is given 
by A, \V- Howitf; " The Died aay, according to Mr. Gason, that the object of the 
Kxdpi operation is * cleaidlnese/ and that without it no oue can be a thorough rann/*^ 

There cah be no doubt about the mucosa altcricig Sts physiological condition 
after the urethra be^n opened bv incirion* The moiitt w'&rm, reildish membraue 
dmngei after direct ejEpoaure to the atmoaphere and eventually becomes dry* cold* 
and callous.^ In the cafi^ he eLjcamtneti, Anderson Stuart® found that the exposed 
urethral mucosa had the bluish, injected, hardened appearance oonmicui to maoona 
memhraneo in such circiimatances.^^ The best analog}^ one might suggest is to com-- 
jwire the exposed portion of the human lip with the inner linings of the month. In 
brief, the original mucosa of the urethrUi physiologically considered^ becomes more 
of the nature of a true skin, and in that state ia mmib more resistant to infectiuii- 

As one nnght expect, the slitting of the penile urethra hoa not l>ccn without 
effect upon the methixl of mictuririou. Tho man either stands erect, with his fcga 
wide apart and body bent alightly forward, or he squats * usually o\Tr a shalbw hole 
which he eewps into the sand to receive the urine.^ Miklucho-Maclfly" mnintama 
that when odopting the tormejr attitude, the man liltshiapenis by hand and mietnrates 
litc the female member of his tribe, Fereonally, I have never observed any 

^ Frocu JJojr. Sac, ^TjSJn, vot, acxjt^ p- 

* CJ. C, Stifling, Rtpmf n&m fwrt ir, p. 54 i ana Miliw ItobcrtMn, 

Or$iatn Fprttfifir iiixtU*w Pertlj, 1^0. 

■ J^urm. 4iilAn>jP, InM., vol, ui, p. 87. 
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manipulatioii of fchis kind. The wottu^Dp it mi^t be mentionedp make use of either 
jnetkod described of the tnea. 

Some fttit-ers have advimeed the theory that the opoiatton of ffubinmsion is the 
outcome of lustful motives, but proof in support of it is wanting. The idea ao doubt 
origimited through the atatemeat one may elicit from the women to the eSect that a 
mutilated organ gives them more cnjojnncnt than otte not so treated. Mikluchch 
Maclay write* in this conuection: Eiae poitiolle Spaltung der Urcthm* oder 
lichtiger, eine Erw^itenmg des Orificium urethmo (dn Einsdinitt langs der untecen 
Mittellinic der Glona penis) soil vou den Eingeboreuen des Nonl-Weet Kustenstriohe* 
Australiens gedbt werdeup hauptaioUtch j;um Zweoke, doa wollustige Gefiihl beim 
Coitus 35U Bteigeru/*' Yet in the same artlcU he denies that the operation makes anv 
sensual difference, but believes it to ahortea the dumtioa of the coituis. "Die 
Opetation/" he says, “echeint semat weder aul die Gcschlechtsluet (noch der 
Haufigkeit der Bciwolmungen bcarteflt), noch anf den Coitus aelbst einen merklieheii 
Einflusa ku haben . « « wohl aber lat. wie ich glauba die Daner des Coitus eine 
kurrere, da in Fotge dcr Opcratioix die E}acuiariou fr^her erfolgen muss, als belm 
unversehrten 

H. Klaatsch m UW}7 proffered on eicploiuitioD to the efbet tbat> in the Broome 
diatrict of \\ estem AustrahaT the operation ia performed for homo-sexual purposes—> 
the youths are said to carry on a peculiar form of nmsturbatloiiy in which the sub¬ 
incised urethra of oat individtinl aervea another m tho place of a female. A lengthy 
description is given» from which the following excerpts ore takem Constat in 
agio qui Broome uocaturinucaeaeosque puezos quJucliam fact! siai piiborcd ncLmux 
futun, uidelicet decern nati annos usque ad qiiattuordf:H^iin,imituo inter scse nmsturbari 
sotercv . , pueri prtsfeeto peoem cum primmu erigi coeptua ait in mn\tK penis fonunen, 
quod ad id iiuotum usque ad intimam scroti partem patoat, inseri solere ; puenim 
liumi supinum iaceutem uiri pene manibus comprehenso fquasi extrema digitalis 
tegumeuti parte frices digitum)^ huuhj cifctmifricare penem usque eo diiTn utriquo 
offundatur semen.^** 

"*The explanation of this custom/^ continues Khuttiicb, b the dilficuity 
experieuced by the younger uiembem of some fciribe«^ in getting young woiucd, who 
are possessi^l by the old men.** Kioatsch looks upon E. RothV observation in 
the Boulia and Pitta districts of Queensland, that a aubincised man ie locally koo^Ti as 
*' one posseting a vulva/' as possible corfoboratiou. TliLa etrinologica! pecultaritv 
is fairly wideapreatU Tlio Armbonoa, for instimccv in Central Anxti:alia, refer to 
the operation of aubindsioii as “ Yerruj)a.'* *"Tho organ of tha Icinalo/' remarks 

^ £oe. Cl/., p. S7. 
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R. tlctww,^ is therefore sometimeu cullefl by that rmioe, dtUough the proper iiame 
for the b pint-ha.” 

Altbough 1 do not foe a iiLomeiit doubt the aeeiuucy of the statement by so 
careful 3 u obeervef as my late esteemed friend imd teacher. HenminQ Kiaatschp I am 
iodined to regard the practice described by him more as an act of pen'onfion than a 
genera! custom. To me the explanation seems phyiiologically more or lees impos^ble. 
As wo sdiall see later^p the subiocised Tirethra could only bt? moi in the way described 
by Klaatsch whilst the organ remains in ks normal state. But oiu? con scarcely 
imagine how a youth eoiild lend himself, even passively, to an indulgence such as this 
without l>e(roniiDg himsetf e^Ecited; and so soon as this happens, the swelling of the 
a>rp&ra mvcmo$a docs aw^ay wdth the slit or groove, and the theory collap^eSH 

One repeatedly hears the doctrine promulgated that the rite of suhmekion was 
instituted for the purpose of checldug or controlling the natural iucrease of population 
among the tribe* praetiaing it. One huarw also iliat a liniitcd number of sttoag and 
virile fcUowa are spared in order that the connnuiiity may be kept at a certain 
numerical strength and physical standard, E, J. Eyrc,^ for mstance, beUeved that 
“ this extraordinary and inexplicable custom must have a great tendency to prevent 
the rapid incrc^iflo of the population, and that ** its adoption may pe rhaps be a w'isa 
ordination of Providence, for that purpose, in a countin' of eo desert and arid a 
chameter as that which thesa people occupy.” This riew U supported by nmny 
others, a number of whom I shall cite. SJiklucho-Macljii,^ also thought that the 
operation is perfonned by the tril>es so that there shaU not. be too many children. 

“ Besondera schwoebe Manner aeien dieaer Opcratbn iiusge&ebrti,” he &ayw, und 
von JSeit m Zeit schliefen die Weibcr dec operierten bei nichl operierten ^iannem, 
um befmehtet su wer«kuJ" Out of WO men who arc operated upon, he estimate^ 
that only three or four keep the populatian going. A similar statement is made 
by C, Lumholts.* who, howevefi- maintains that five per cent, of the youtig men are 
spared. Ln other tribest^" he conimues, *4t is tlic hushund who. after Ikeeoming 
the father of one or two chUdreu. must submit to the requirements of the law. . 

A. G.E. RavenscioFtp^ on the other baud, afiserts that of the TjiugaU tribe only two 
per cent, of the males have thcir uretliml canal laid open. Even according to A. W* 
Howitti* one woidd infer that the rite is evidently uot esseatial ns regards all the 
initiated.'^ But perhaps the most remarkable infonnation is suppbed hy E, 31. Cun* 

^ Tmftj. iwir. S. vd. xri» p*rt ill. p- 

* lourma. Dm. Crmi^ vd* U P* ^13- 

^ Ethnoto^,^ vdf, dh ^ i and vol, jAy* fu 

^ Awh^h^ Camfiibaiff, pph 47-^. 

^ rraM+ Boc* S. Austrt^.t voL p* J3L 

* AniJkr^p^ InM., Tot at, p. SS. 

* Vfw tho Keiape In K. C- Stirliaa, Sfpt^ /fon* Erpfd,, fwit iv, p. v E. i1ifiasTi.U 

ficitffi Eo^ EUtnd^ Jfawttm, Letdeu, Btitiiw ii, ^ (ftpdflUd Irom Inimmi. AfrAiV/ir 
Eihnfjffi, toL jivi. 1U03J, 
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to thp effect “ tbit when cbJklrrfii mm desired by the tritjes, tht oiietniiftti on 3oiii« of 
the mates is umittetl. By thesi? rtican^ the anmtwr of the tribe can n^Iways bo kept 
up ; or, iN or ricrlmw Ims reflated it:» li^ restored mimr n to its 

pristine strength;" 

The beliei that a oerLaiu iiumbeE of men woto intentionnlly flllowod to escapa 
the opomtion in order that they mij^ht automatically keep the tribal popnJarion in 
numitriral equilibrium or increase it^ if uw^rl be, led to the inventiem and general use 
of the term Bueki" foF men who wi!fe not subincised/' We are not snrpthsed to 
reail, therefcMti, that Bubtnmaion ifi rt^gnrdcii by E^sme ns a mitigated fom of imstra- 
tion;" 

Jh II, CVeed? seems to he convinced that the operation lendem the men " for the 
fntnre sterile, but not impoteiit,^^ and that* therefore, it might be ealled ■* the most 
perfect form of 2daithiisiaiiisin praoticablo/^ Although there are many^ ewn at 
the present ila}^ who are of the same opinion^ others have conctiiriveLy proved the 
assumption to be incorrect. E. T. Hardman^ was one of the first* to declare that the 
rite can hardly bo cemsideTod from the althudan staudpobt, beoiiise every boy 
is BO treated, and the mmied men have m laefc of families/' Milne Eobertsoa^ 
is also opposed to the idea that the operation b practised for the pur^wse of limiting 
reproduotion, while B. S. Comey^ writes that " the origin of thi* cnatom, often ftated 
to lie in the wish to keep down the populatioa in an infertile country, admits of the 
widest dottbts*^^ Among more motieru writings, the conseustia of opinion ia even more 
Btcongly expressed against the theory that the rite of subincision in Australia i* the 
outcome of Malthusianism^ Andereon Stuart^ admits that *' there will gencmlly 
be upon the w"ho!c lessened chance of lecuBdatioji, but tn ptorticulnr oaseB it may not 
be very marked at all,, /' And EL C, Stirling* ifi no Icsa empbatic in hia dictum : 
*' I cannot see that, on nnatomica! grounds, prooreative efficiency need be, in him* 
gmatly impaire<l by the operation/^ W. E. Roth* explains that the ordinarily alfeg^ 
object of this |ieculiar mutilation is to lessen the struggle for existence, by putting a 
check on the population i he, however, docs not subBcrilio to the theory and prooeeda 
to prove that it h uoteoabk Nowhen? coiihl Roth fmd traditional evidence amoiig 
the Queensland tribea that the operation was consideriiKi a preventive to procroatioii* 

* €/. Ji C, CoK in Tvfpreiiee to »&nie QucroaLiml tcibes i ** The tenn * Buots ’ hu been qppliiiid 

to llio« of ihr nuklea of ihewo tribcra who are idpfxwcd to have been left " (J^rnrH la'nA^ 
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* XViirmF. MaL vpL iu 

^ Prw, |ri*k Amd^ ISal, toI. i {3J, Ko. K p. "3 

* Erpi^rt W/I*H Ptetdiar HabiU^ fit.* P^h, ISIB. 

* ifir/Hirf .till', Scisw^ TOL Uf p- tSM^ 

^ jbOCnr* -A I^S+T?' *1 Vot* XXX* Jlr l33« 

* EtjMift HvTJi psn Iv, p. 3^4, 
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""One thing m dear/" say B. Speneer and F. J. Gillen/ "and that le. ihnt at the 
pr^pt day, and a$ far back aa thdr iraditione gn, the Arunta natives at least have 
ao idea of its having been mstltutefl with the idea of its preventing or oven checking 
procreation. In the hrat place it does not do this. Ever)' man without exception 
throughout the Central area, in aU tribes in which the rite is practised, is suhincised.” 

So far as my awn obscevatiorLB go, 1 con podtivdy state that the singular form 
of penile urethrotomy we are discussing ia not intended, nor anywhere regarded, by 
the Australian natives as a method! of birfh-controK A suhincised aboriginat may 
booome a patcrfunilma practically as readily os any other man whoac tribe or raoc 
exempts him from the mutUation* To claim that the operation was invented in 
reaponiie to the conscioun neceflaity for “ moral restMint,” iwul exclusively in accord¬ 
ance with the principle of Malthus, is a theory which falls fiat at ihe very beginning 
of mvesrigation; for if Bach were tho c^, it would only be reaaonable to expect, 
as Stirling* correctly points, out, that the rite should be ** limited to hunger-stricken 
districts/' But wg have already had occasion to note that this is not so; ou the 
contfary, the rite is rigoroiuily adhered to in some of the most productive areas of 
the Austndian tropics, as well as in the harrtm stretches of the interior. Moreover, 
to adopt the Malthusian idea as the vital factor whidi prompted the introducriou of 
subindslon would mean that we credit the natives with a thorough uoderstandmg of 
the physiology of procreation. This isj of eoume^ asking much of them. B. Bpencer 
imd Fp J. Gillen, in faet, atato that they have no idea of procreation as l>eing directly 
associated with oexual intercourae^ and firnily believe that cliiJdrcn can be bam without 
this taking place.”® Other autbora have recorded the same lielicf among the 
aborigines ; and I, too, oLscrve<l it firmly rooted in the minds of the Pott Darwin 
and other northEOT tribes/ It is, however, outside the scope of the present notes to 
discujEis the aboriginal ideas on procreation; for inJornmtion on this matter I would 
refer the readers to the aibuirahle accounts contained in the worka of Spencer 
and F* J. Gillen, W. E. Roth, B. Malinowski, J. G, Fraier, und others. Even in the 
tribes whose notions nre leas dogmatic, t have already rejMirtcd: The old men 
believe in the duality of human creation—the spiritual and the material; sexuaUty 
is regarded as the stimnlua of corporeal reproduction^ but the spirit quantity is 
derived through mystic and abstract influences controlled by a * totem "—spirit or 
Ktumiuja."® Herr again it U obvious that, according to the nlKdgiuiil's idea, 
conception is impo^iblc without the comhinetl ojjerations of the two factors; m 
other words, pregnancy can follow sexual tntimaey only after the supernatural itiducnce 

' Th r/ Cmtffd AiuOnii^t^ p. Mt (T-irfr oku .VrarfWii Tribet, |k 

* Efport Expfdut part iv* p, 53. 

■ !r*r ^Ye*riAmi STriE^j ^ Ctnlmt Aiulndui, p. 330. 

* JniitA. Ik^. ^5c. S. .4ujfiad., voL riad, p. 5. FtiMD this trih«» wl of thx Port fkrwuidktrkf, 
i*. FcHlBcbfl oUtiuiiod tin? infin^miitiao lluil iub£iK<isi±d men wm pn-krTfid by tiu- wtimscu bwauw, 

Bol impotfiiit, thny could not btRct ohiiiiSrcn {Tntn*. vch v^ p. liijt 

* 7^ pp. 2a4-S. 
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of a spirit-<ieity Has made itaelf fdt. For a similar imson it di>f!s not appear likely 
that prevention the modvn of the operation if it originjfted from olh&etvatiotui 
nuide casually upon an individual with a oongnuita! umlfatmatiou even 

if, aa AndarsoD Stuart^ the umon of the seres \vna followed by unusualiy few 

children. Accepting the above as the aborigmara vievra, the iden of hia having 
ititioduced a lite^ sach aaanhmcisionr for the pnrpo^ of cheeking the tribal population, 
would appear to m na contradictor}^ as it would to him ab&tml. 

Tribal law recognizea homicide as a justifLable intervention w'hen the people are 
pressed by drought or otherwise. The first to suffer are the helpless old nod infants, 
the Utter especially if the mother has a numl^r of small children to aurinin. J. D. 
Woods^ thuught the operation of sufainrisicn wa^ tmloulated to thin the race without 
actual homicide ] but under the condirianp mentioned, the guilt of mmder do«s not 
burden the cousdenco of an abori^al. When he finds there is need to check the 
growth of his family (or tribeb a much simpler and more rdiahle method than any 
mutilation to his person could afford stand$ at his dispogal, W-. infantidde. And 
here we may say," B. Spencer and Gillen add, “ that the number is kept down, not 
with any idea at all of regnlating the food supply^ far m the adult.^ are coDcemedt 
but simply from the point of view that, if the mother ia suckling one child, she cannot 
properly provide food for another, quite apart from the question of the trouble of 
carrying two children about.’’^ 

SiETnoD OF Como3f. 

« 

To argue upon the significance of submebion from the Malthn^iun jMuit of view 
ia futile therefore in mnre than one seiu^. The Btrongest opposition is rcudered by 
the fact that the opecation. as a method for preventing conception, is definitely known 
to be quite meffective. Admitting this k an established fact-, which can be verified 
any day among the tribes still li^dng, it becomes a matter of edentific imiiortancc to 
know whethor the aborigiuol adopts a reguliu and peciilbir method of copiilarion* 

Observ'ations upon this subject aru acarce^ and some of the eariier accoupta are 
misleading. 1 do not mean to dispiito the accuracy of early investigaTion* but it is 
a wclbkaown fact that men of low moral character used to make a habit of giving 
quantities of rum, gin, and other spirituous Liquors to the natives who would then, 
in a Jiemi-intoxicat-ed condition, be persuaded or forced to perform in a way which 
may hAve i^tisfied the lustful bunnDtir of the whito villain, but was oppewd enllrely 
to the sense of decency and modesty of a primitive people. But an inspiration 
emanatiog from the mind of a drunken white man, under oondiriouA such m these, 
conld never be admitted scieutificaJly us a custom of the coloured man, even though 
the latter hud to cuny it into effect pmetically. 

^ Tmns. iHoc, toJ. mi. p. l:;l. 

^ Thr Trff»9 cf ia?9, p. sir. 

* w Tribr4 ^ Crniftd p, jdic Thi ^ortkfm TribfWt p. S30. 
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One bewfl mthpr Ipeqtiently tlint Lite uifw/fi^ octiUnun b gcntirnlly f4voawi and 
widely ptiictit5ed by the Aii?trallnn nborigines. I iim in ii |K)sitioii to give this state- 
ment tin unpiintic dcnlnL In d&serihjug the aborigmen of St. Vincent's Gnlf nmr 
Adeltiide, Roblcr even a^rts that the genitalia o£ the Icmaie me locatcHl more 
pcwteriorly in the nborigimi], in cansequoriee of whieb tUe xi^nal nuethotl of coition 
adopted by the men is a jnuftcriori^ lit* writes^: Die \V eiber eind inager^ mit 
hntigenden flrltstcii imd ctwas mehr zunickstehunden GeniUdien, dnher die lUimer,, 
was iibrigens bei den mcisten Anstitdiorti Sjtte bt, die Begsittung von hinten voU- 
zbhen,** Again I cmmcit: agreoT because I find the pudeBElmUi it anything, slightly 
I 110 K odtetior in the abodgiruil than in the Eucnpi^aii** 

Kempe, iL mjEisionary at the Finke Eivet, deckecfl that the couple adopt ft 
lying posture*: “ Der Beiachlaf wtrd » . * bei den centnil aufttmlbchen Sehwaraea 
am Finke Creek liegend voils&ogen/^ Thb description is so ahoict that it \n diflicnlt 



rw. 3.—UWTUOD Qi cvmo^f. (a) asju (fcj AFTta mELticiio^iiAULir; (e) ^rmt w, k- ikto. 

loc the reader to form a^y real picture of the niethod refemd to- Another mode is 
mentioned by H- Ploas which b said to have been okserved by Flqteher in 

Weatom Austniliu, and b locally known ns Jf ” i Die Weise ihrer Begattung 
ist sitzenJ, Gesieht gegen Gesicht/" Ploas also supplies furtber partictikm bom 
another, independent aonree l " Auch verBiehorte OberliLtider, der ftieh iii Aufltrdien 
longEie Zeit aufhielt, dass sich dort die Foare im Shzen anf dcr Krrie hockend Brust 
an Bmst, boi eigentbumlkhor Verschrankung der Bcine# iimfosacrip*" 

llildudio-ltaclay* was the first to publish a diagrammatic sketch of tht? act as it 
had Wn deseribwl to him by a pa^toraliat in Sydney. He explains; “ Her hockejido 
MttOTi ideht die auf dem KUcken UegendeFrau an aich^ bis die Geschlechtateile eitmnder 
treffon. Znwdlen wird der Coitus in diescr Stellung (Fig* 3^ a)i der Mann hockeed, 
die Frftu hegend, zum Abschlufsa gebmebt; m den meisten Fallen aber bt die 

*T* WiiJti'GrrliiMa* Anihroydvgifi ifr foI. tL p. 7U (Momtiibi-iklite Cieogr. 

GCBcUfch,, Berlin^ % 44)- MlkluctiD-^loKiLnyt vdL adi p, ST- 

il- PIcMt £iai IN ditr Satur,. tts.^ p. 4llS. 

* 74* p. 

* In tt- FLw, UcM ITfi^ ■» ^f'T tpI, I, p, 4o3, C/* K* Kempe, iTiV^Afilntfi^Ji rfr^ 

¥tfnn4f§r B^hituU^ p^ jh| , Eml[u^ 

* Eikndi>g:, ( IJ^K xU* p. ST, Cf. aIisd H* PlfMAt voJ+ L p 411ft. 
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Stellujig (Fig. 3, o) em Praeliiuiiuiriiim, imJ dio Bpgnttujig gcschkht in tier fiteUung 
{Fig. 3,t)," ConobofsKve evideiicB br A, Mortod is iduo wldiiestd, 

Sixt«eu ye&tt Liter, H- Helms, upon bis return from the Elder Expedition, 
lecoonted the lolkwing description ^ven liim by the Wnrtiiin (Armboona ') tribe: 
" Hie mihi enarrsTit quomodo se poaaot. Slnliei nt videtui corpus ila ponit ut 
vir, gemhiia aupposttis, ituuiibua Uirnbim prelieadijcc poasit; unde fit ut genitalia 
qunm prorane conjugantoi; eo mwio fieri potest ut sentea in vaginara mtroite 
pos3it;'J 

So fur as the north-west cential tribes of Queeualaud on* cotu-'erued, W, E. Roth* 
writes J “ The peculiar method of copuUtion in vogue throughout all these tribes 
does not prevent fertiliaitioii, notwithstanding the mutiktion of the nude. The 
fenmk lies on her back on the ground, while the male with open thighs sits on his 
heeLt close in front; he now pulls her towards him. and laising her buttocks, drags 
them into the inner aspects of his own thighs, her legs clutching him round the 
flanks , . while he amutgefl with his hands the toilette of her |Krinenm and the 
insertion of his penis, la this position, the vaginal orifice, already eolatged by 
the general laceration at initiation, is actually immediately beneath and in close 
contact with the ImwmiI iwrtioe of the penis, and it U certainly therofore a matter 
of impoasibilitr to conceive the semen as being diseharged for the most part 
anywhere but into its proper quarter." Roth's description is accompooied by a 
email Ibe drawing (Fig, 3, o}. 

It must' not he supposed that the aborigines all over Australia mvnrinhly adopt 
one and the sams method when yiehiiug to a scmal impulse, especially nowadays 
when so much coiruptinn of theft otigiiijil codes of morality has followed tho tenipta* 
rions of European civilization, Nevertheleas, investigation finds that, by some 
far-reaching inter-tribal mhaence, a method baa been evolved which fundamentally 
is subject to very sliidit ^'uriatioa over the whole region where subinciuan ia the rule. 
One is almost inclined to aasaiUB that, owing to the uecessity of ensafing the tribal 
populntious, Xaturo overeame the drastic cflecte of the matilatioii, whatever the 
original motive may have bron, by instigating so regular a system. 

IVhen a couple k about to indulge, the female, by request or habit, always tali« 
her position by lying with her back upon the grouxid. The man. srpiate between her 
legs, facing her, and Uftfl her thighs ou to his hips. Leaning forwards, he stwdira hk 
body with his knees on the ground and oecommodates the jjartH with hia Iiarnla. 
This accomplished, the wonum grips him tightly aronnd his flanka or buttocks with 
her legs, while he pulls her towards his liodv with his bonils around her neck or 
shouHccs. My description is that of the Wougapiteha method, but it may bo con- 
sidoxed ns tyjaca] of other Central, aa well as of Northern and North-M^catern, 
tribes*.* 


< Trail*. Jfcy. S. Auttn^.. vol. svi, part iil, ji. S7A 
* E^niAo^iad f* I"* 

StA l»l i>f p. laflv & amJ t. 
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HeRHEBT BASKlWW.^iiiiH^VCTj flHif A’«W«rf 


A. ilortou* and Andctton Stuart* maintain that, at the concluiion of tho 
1 doliherately empties the vagina by jerking the pclvia tomnrAs; 

■■ V °i!a ^ thereby endeavours to prevent impregnation. 

. achdem dcr 1 ann aufgestanden var . . wites H. Floss, -richtete sieh aucb 

A ir« ““ ^wander, imd mit eiucr sehlangelnden Bcrvegung 

des 3JitteIkop,ert warf sie mit eincm krSftigeii Ruck nach vome ein Convolut von 
weissliehcm Selileim (Sperma ? ] nuf den Boden." 

V 1 (U*ti 5 abg this point bojuc yea« ago „ith aiv friend the late 

F. J GiHen. who declared that he had nevor heard of the caatom. and was inclined to 
J«»bl tl.« :t „ aaj. 

"^■wonW It tom part at iustolk.; ami. ia ria« at 

rtal toa ato^y l«n mid about tba aboHsiaal', idea at coooaptioa, aoa would aat 
tiffV-wrt* to cute a Itjiadc ui vogoa amoDg these simple people. Expeiicaced 

poMJtoea « othrt pacta ol the wocid ace saH to have developed this amtbod to 

Botnr! tiegjipe of perfoctioiL 

nf ^*1 method of coition ia used by the Maiege tribe 

of jvorth gueensland. the Ke and Arm lelandcre, the Dyaks of eastern Borneo, and 
cc ain ant poids.^^ IK \rua< m fact, describes a method from Papua which he 
regan M normal ; it is apparently imt imJilre the Anatralkn: “ Die S tel I ting die 
beim Coitus eingouommcn wird «t die nonnale. d.h. die Fmu mit dem Riicken atif 
clpm Bodtn beg€*n(i, der Mknn vor ilir knifl^nd/^ 

Considering now the Ausrinlian mcth«l of coition in conjunction with the effects 
o the mutilation which forma the substance of this paper, it hi obvious that through 
the position odotitwl by the man, a fair proportion of the ejected spermatic Riud 
will find Its way mto the vagina. In a state of erection, the mutilated organ becomes 

i, cotmecring wall of the urvthral 

^ has been «vered. the pem> in this condition spremls itself laterally. 

-All same frog « the analogy the natives supply for the form presented hv the 
awollen corpom surmounted by the glons; and it is uudoubtedlv appropriate 

hroiigb thia lateral distention, the receiving vagina wiU gape motp’than it would 
under normal conthtions. and so there Is greater facility for the fluid to enter,® And 

/ - r^’ *' P- •i»’* ililUHetin.J1ftt1.iv Z itol 

vol. rit. p. B8 ; TmAt.S^. &<, vat x«. re J^, ^ ' 

Tmn*. vd, atu, |j. 122. 

“ th" rarlirr obanreere wm uf adifTovnt opiai™, J. M,c««t. for i™rtaa« wrtt« ■ 

It, *!■" »> “f euUtOed at the Ltferior eml of tfaJi openine aa.l '0*1™*! 

in.«.oar« with the n,;aftoCS 

/fir SiinUeg, I FfThaiMir.). vol xii, p. ak ' ^ 
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moT^t the tribes wbu practise subbcmojci in mcwit cases also submit the female to a 
coaesponding mutilation, which Iiuthcf dilates thfe passage. In some coate tJm 
mtificiai dilation h trivial and simply ainoQnti to a deiloratioii of the hymen. “ The 
mstmments. if <iny, which are used for the operation vjut according to locality. 

In the central areas (Alnridja, Wongapitcha, Kukata) an ottUnarj' atone^knifo wilt 
resin haft m used* The Victoria desert tribes employ cyliadpchconical stones from 
6 ins. to d ms. loiig^ nnd from l\ ins. to 2 ins. in diameter. Among the tribca of the 
^^o^thenl Kimberley districts of Western AustrnlU no real instrument is used at 
hut the operator winda the index and middle ImgeFs of his right hand together with a 
long piece of fur-string; and this device answers the same purpose as the above^ 
named instruments/^^ 

At the opemtion, the girl U requested to lie flat on her back, and her head is 
placed upon the lap of one of the men present, who squats to keep it there. Other 
men take hold of her arms and legs. ^¥hen the eon^t moment of the ceremonial 
has arrived^ the man at the ipitiata^s head covers her face with his hands, while 
others lift her double them at the knees and press them agumst her abdomen:^ 

The operator appears quickly on the scene andt without further ceremony or heaitatioTi, 
iuBcrta the blade of the instrument (or hia fingers, as the case may be) into the vaginal 
orifice, at the tima making a few emde torts by applying pressure upon the 
posterior wall. If the tied fingers are used in place of the bbded instnimentj they 
ate forced mtothe passage fc titl rotated two or three times. ** The results of the fonner 
operation are often rather aerioua. In many tsases the frenulum^ and with it a portion 
of the patineuiu, is gashed; and tKcarionaHy the out is extended well lafeo the vagfua. 

A single 4^ise bait cosine to my ootice of a recto-vaginal fistula resulting from this 
openitioiL® 

W. E* Both mak^the following coiuinciit: It is possible that tho cutting of 
the |»ririEUm and the general Uceration, etc*, of the female was origmolly a matter 
of oonvemeuce for the inale, the mutilatton in her case subsequently coming to 
signify her fitness, •c^pabilitVi or experience, in the art of tho ful! enjoyment of 
copulariou, and that, on the principk of a fai3n of mimicry^ the analogous sign was 
inflicted on the nialo to denoto concafKmding fitoeae on hiji part.’'® B. Spencer 
and R J. Gillen leplv i " This fltill Icavea unexplained tUu matilation of tho wooien, 
and it- would seem to be almogt simpler to imugmo that this was a oonaequonce of 
tho mutilation of the mon;’* I agiw with the latter authors in regardmg the suR 
incision of tho male as tho primary operation, and with Both to the e^nt that the 
female mutilation wjsa instituted for tho conTcniepoe of the malu. Whether or no, 

» a. BaAdow. Thr Atithitiitm Aberi^ttal. pp. S.'iS-O- 

* CL VV. 15. on tHo Li^ohhanl±4Selwyci liktirkl niiliv«* A Tvfy oM imn 

perform. ttJ. opcmlioM, “ Tld* ^ shttins up n portioo of tho periceum with • rtooe 

k^foand.^^Ui- thn«finpa,mondic-idethov.ehuJarifi™" p. n4h 

* Op. cli., fL ijia. 

* A'ciriix cfCtenlml Amiralm^ p* 
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tbc opfiutiou oertably calaiges the female paasiige, and so asakts the aetoen to unve 
at its intended deatuuitiojCL 

Sflilbc Robertson maiataana that the edges of a aubinoised afgan are hwin gTi t 
together in coif u, forming s temporary ehaimcJ. na is the case La biida; but Andeisoa 
SttiBrt has already shown thot this oimnot take pU« Iwcotise “ the hidging of the 
corfiortt carerNoso will open tha urethral groove widt^ and wider.*’* 

Lender the circtumtancea, it seems hardly necessary to discuss further the proce» 
by which a woman is impregnated when intimacy takes place with a aubinciiied man , 
A number of wcU-known eases could aUo be cited from works on forensic medicine, 
in which the mere deposilaoa of semen at the on;^‘«i« u^inoi has been suffleient to 
allow the spermatozoa to ascend and impregnate the ovum in the uterus. But 
with the subindsed aborigiua], the chances are all the more favourable a 

goodly portioQ of the seminal fluid actually enteta the vagina. Moreover, even if it 
did not, AndersOQ Stuart^ makes tbe poaitioo very clear when he says ** the base of 
the intromittent organ and the pudenda will be so bathed in the fluid that the tnove- 
tocut of the parts wrill certainly smear the lower part of the vagma with it.*’ 

[Appended is a descriptive list of pliotograplis, which have been flled for 
reference in the Library of the Institute. The psstnagis in the text, to which these 
photographs relate, are indicated by an asterisk (*). * 

DESCIilPTlON’ OP PBOTOGJUPHS. 

1. Fwod-hetmiLplirnbtwD, AruimilLa tribe, Hon««boe Bend, AuitraUa. 

2, Bntamlis am] poMitit, VantawM&to tribe, Coopnr Cmk. *111* pnpme u gicstly airutliai 
and infilmud, ratuioju a painlu] jjAtmerit s also a swelling in the %pof!utria reglue. 

A SQMndtMxi prnis, YV'onn tribe. Port GeotEc IV, yartbem KlmbcrkTu of Wf«tem 
Aostnlia, Ibe uretlm Iiaa been takl op«it by a rimple nlediaa Ineirion. 

4. Suldnclaed penK, i>eniul Bay, South Atutmlia. 'liaBe incuiuoa hare Imua "»-l- to 
iKBioire Uki laieriur wall of tbe penile nrothra, two longituiluud aud one trauretae (ininiDillately 
above the ucntnml. The Minaining «kin.«dgEi were mbKqQenriy temted vrith a fireutlok. 

6. S nbtnekei l penis. King Sotu^ Kortbem Kimberley;) ot W'mtem Atutnilia. Tho urethn 
MtKoai is wrinlded. a ruiult i j the eoatraetlon of the organ after the optaatitni. 

0 anti 7- Geneiul method of cuafiu adopted by tribn who praetiw atibliiriafiin (Wongnpitclia 
tribe).] 


* Tffm*. fioy, Hoe, *V.S,)r„ rol. xxi. p. 122. 
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Fore^vobu. 

Is pubfnittiiig th«» notes. I f™l that a few wowU leganling the cMuparativrfy 
««Dt luirtor)- of the district will not bo miaplaced. ^ ., . . ^ 

The KoIobU Tmkanii first eaim; into contoct with the Konya Ailmmiatiatwn 
in 190« when a defiotAtion. under HendniAU Ajoga. reported to the District Com- 
miBoioner, Boringo, and asked for protoction from the Abyssiaians. On rocelvbg 
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this tlio Kenya (rorermneut informed Ajuga tbnt it would be glad to protect 

tbo Turkaaa, provided that they paid tax. This was agreed to, bnt tax coHection 
amongst a raw Damadie tribe waa soon found to be a most diiSoalt task, and verv 
little tax waa obtoinod. 

Abowt two and a-half years later, however. Sir. KittermaBter, the present 
Governor of domalilaiul, was appoijited .ilodng District CommiBsianer of Tnrkans. 

At the end of 1917, the Torkana, a$ a result of repeated raids on the Suk, were 
subjected to punitive expeditions, and the military remained in charge of the district 
until Jauiiaiy, 19!^, when the writer took over the district from Lieut, the Hon. 
K, A, S. Lytton'-JUilbonke of the 8rfl King's African Rifles. 


1-—Country, Cniotv, ani> KRiouBotma, 
i—Gn^ropAionl, 

(a) tfcnewif.—The Turksna live in the extrema north-west comer of Kenva 
Colony, their country being bounded on the north by the Soudan, and on the w^t 
by the Uganda Protectotute. S|H>akiiig in a general way, the other boundaries may 
be said to be the Suk mountains in the south and the Samburu moniit^Tn a and Lake 
Rudolf in the east, in dealing with Knlosia, however, we are only concerned with 
that jatrtiou of Tarkana, which lies to the east of the Tnrkwdl river. (See jfnp.) 

(6} dnti.—Koiosia District covert on area of approximately 8,WX) m., the 

greater portion of which is below 3,0110 ft, above sea-level. 

(c) J/oioifirilis.—The monotony of what would be a huge flat plain is happily 
broken up by two long ranges of mountains, the Jjoitartik-Lokopel and Lorivu ranges, 
both of which nm almost due north and south. Of these two t&ngcs, the former is 
by far the larger, and ineludea Eolovia's only two big mountoinii—Loitaruk, which 
rises to a height of 6,040 ft., and Kaibngol, which rises to a height of some 5,000 ft. 
Mt. Loitaruk » so nonijed on account of the large rode formatioti at the summit, 
represendug the hump of a bullock, Arvk. .’lit. Kuilongol appears to be the only 
Kotosian mountain w'hich obert the ordinary lawa of altitude in ngard to tempere- 
turc and vegi-taliun, by icasoii of which fu«t the Tuckaoa call it a “ cold mountain." 
Its name la derived from Aihttg (a willing girar or bimefaetor), owing to the fact 
that, even during the worst senaomi. graxing is aiwajs to be had 00 its elopes, 

((f) irohT^^rds. -KohHda is very fortunate in having four large rivew whose 
water supply is permanent. During a heavy drought even these dry up, Imt water 
is easily obtained by digging in the river bed. These rivers arc the Turkwell. running 
north along the western lM>iindary; the Kerb, running in a northerly direction 
through the centre «f the district; the Sukuta, rniming north through the eastern 
acctign of the district; and the Khulubata. running in a north-easterly direction 
iicnMs ib« middle of the district and eventually flowing into the Kerb river, Wt 
a fifth river, the Kamtige, provides a j[>etnianeiit water supply, hut, as it runs in or 
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caBterly tliw^ctioo to tho Sukutji tlimugb country which is almost entirely devobl of 
grarin^, it h of little value 4uriiig » drought. The watpra of this iivor aadi the 
Sukuta 410 salt- 

(f) HU Spriif^4. —In this district, trickling hot springs are vcty comiiion, md 
the water, which is highly valued hy the Tarkain» as n (mn? for stock dbcnsc, ia 
aJightlj salt in every c&sc. The best known of these springs are the follow^ing:— 


Liibwomothing. 
^nktits Lake^ 
Lopimpira. 
Kathimana. 
dLangamatakp 


Lomothekaihit 

Kula. 

Ayangyang Swamp. 
Loichoritit. 

Taitn. 


iL—Ti^ Or^in the Tfirimm, 

I have found it e:ctmnely diJSciiU to obtain any definite information on thm 
subject, owing to the fact that, unlike other tribes, the Turkniia do not make n point 
of seeing that their sons are well acquainted with their tribal hktoiy. They state 
that they were or%iimlly members of a tribe called Dungiru, which is said to live 
between Turkana and the Nile river From there they came east, as » sub-section 
of the Xgic* tribep and remained for some time in the country, which h occupied 
by that tribe to this day^ 

There cannot be the least doubt that the Turkaoa were cave-dwellem at some 
time nr other, and that the tribal name is derived from the word "fvi/firjbmii (a cave), 
but exactly where and when they lived in caves 1 have been aimble to find out, 
Most of the Turkiuia give the place m the prt^iit Ngie country, but the utfotniatbn 
is too uncertain for one to record it as a faot.^ 

Since their break from the Kgie. the Tnrkaon population amj wealth have 
mcrefidetl to such an extent that the younger generation sunpty scam the idea of being 
EL fiub'Secrion of that tribe, but admit a firm bond between the two tribes os allies. 

I have failed hopeleesly to get to the bott4Ma of the coancctiou between ibo 
Turkana and the Masai In oU my inquiries 1 have met with the same reply: 
" You know that wu are closely connected With all the tribea to the oorth-westi 
and that none of them circumcise; then, why try to connect us with tribes who do 
cifctimcise, for yon know perfcNJtly well that we do not ( " When one poiuta out 
the connecting lints in their language, they reply: “Well, of course^ no one is 
going to denv that we all came from the dircctiaa of the STde onee upon a time*” 


iii-—TAc KUiisin Turbrnu’' NrighbourM, 

In the A'ortA.—One might my that Kolwla has no ne^hbours in the iHHth, 
owing to the fact that Lake Rudolf cuts the district off from the Boron, Rendille, 
and the AbyssmiBiu. 
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In the past, the Abysamkii^ hivv«j jiinde their way to the Kerio river; but. 
os no expeditions of the kind have tnkeo place for n eoniiclcmble time* it is hoped 
that Eoloala is tiow tree iinj^leasAntne^ of any kind from that froot^ 

1h fhe £fi^.—Ou dib aide the Turkaua have the Swnboew, with whom they 
have been on the beat of terms for a number of years, and with whom confliderabb 
intcr-mamage has taken pluee^ which may cjefljfjy be oeta in the faces of mmy of 
the younger nativea of this district. 

In sSoiM.^Otk this aide we have the Suk. The relations between thc» 
tribes are, on th^ whole, fairly good, but cannot be sold to have yet reached a firm basis. 

in the HVof.—Hcrt we have the Xgamatak aeetioii of the Turkana, This aection 
has become very unpopoJar amongst the Turk ana of Kolosia recently, on oceoimt 
of the trouble it bos causal by tie imj^ortatiem of rideo. I think, however* that the 
ill feeling ilates from before the advent of the Europe-an to the time when the 
Xgnjnatak naed to demand a share in all booty, whether they took part In the raids 
or not. 

The Turkana have.^ (or many y€?aTs now^ been a eonstaiit source of trouble, 
owing to their repE^ated raids on other tribes; but, so far aa Kotcksia is concerned. 
1 hold that tbere is every reason to believe that the natives intend to load a ijuiet 
and peaceful life for tbe future. In my opinion* the best way of enstiring peace is 
to enhance the powTia and prestige of the elders. It is quite obvious that the 
ehlciw have been gradually lofdng their mfltience over the younger memberi of the 
Cril>e, and it aeerna to me that the Government's first duty should be to remedy thJs- 
The elders am only too anxious to I«^l a quiet and ptiaceM Itfe^ but I cannot aay 
the some of the youxigsters. 


*2.—TRinaL OjvisroNs, 

L —Terriitmal Zhei^tems {Ad^il^rtlkah 

The Turkauii are divided into three distinct territorial sections, which are catt«l 
** Adokaritba,^* the name being the pluml fpitn of oJnkari (territory^), Theae three 
divifiions. wliich came into exiateuce liuriug the migration from Sgie, arc the 
Nltfair. Kgamatak, ami Kibeloi, 

it would appear that the migratiou to the Turkwdl wia carried out by two 
force#—the Xithir and Ngnmstak-^but^ on reftchtiig this river* they roalbed the 
necessity for a further diviobn* To enable one aixtJon to pcotect the cotinlty already 
conquered \ and they decided that the Ngamatak should be split up into two 
separate sections, the one retaining the original name, the other becoming the 
Nibelai. Aa u result of this division, we find the Nithir. under Luguym. working 
eastwoTfls, and the Xibelai, under two leaders, Nakoritha and Lobokoli^ working 
southwards, while the Ngumatok. uniler llmg'auyaiig, remain on the wesUm bank 
of the Turkwell river. 
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Altliuugh Bvwy Turkana take# cuiusklembk pride in hi* ewii there b 

tto ill feeling whattioever between the sectiona, and inter-mairiagc h not dbeoujaged^ 
What feeling there b between pet^om of clideront pectiom is, 1 thmkt mdetitically 
the same AS tjiat betwepo two Englkhnieti w^ho were eduented atdiflereDt jmblic school:^. 

In dealing witli the Turkana of Kolosia, we aie not cojj^iierned wiibtho Xgamalak, 
who live in LckIwat dbtriet^ and I do not. therefore, propose to make any further 
reference to tiiat section. 

A legitimate son becomes a member of his fathe/a nectjon, bat an iUegitimata 
fiOD^ OIL the other haiid^ becomes a member of hb maternal grandfather's section. 

A man con obtain admbrion into a section other than that into whkli lie woa 
bom, by killing a bullock and providing some tobacco for the eldeta of the section into 
which ndmifision b Bought, but such transfers are vciy uncommoiL A man of ono 
section Teiy often lives with one of another section, but ihk doca not necessitate hb 
transferrujg to the othijr’’& section. 

The main diatinetion betw^een these two sections is to be found m the manne r 
in which thej" slaughter a bullock. In both cases auinmls ore killed hy spearing the 
Bide, but the Kithir spear it on the loft aide^ while the Nibeloj spear it on the right 
The du^tmetion ia small, but is rigidly obaer\^ed. contravention of the rtile invohTng tho 
culprit id the payment of a large bullock. 

In spite of the fact that the sections are becoming much Intemilxedp ono can 
still define the areas occupied by each one. 

The Nichir, whose name is dmved from ifhi^ (an ornament), are so-called on 
aceoiint erf thdr love of decoration. They are to be found on the northern aide of a 
line running from LcKfopal to Kochodin. thence along the Kakwakal river to iU 
junction with the Kerio river* under the name of Lokinopopp ami thence due east 
to the Turkana-Sambunt boundary. 

The ^ibebip whose name is derived from tobit (to break) and theiai (a curved 
fighting-stirk}p are so named on account of the fact that they forged their way aliead^ 
returning time and again with broken fighting'Sticks. Tlieir countly lies south ol 
the Kithir. The presence of Kithir so far south as Lodopal will bo exjslaifljed later. 

ii .—IjQCaiiom (Nyitietki). 

In a<ldition to theso divisions, each adtttari is divided iuto four sub-sections, 
which are called Xyitiella/^ the word being the plural form of e^iiwUa (a location). 
These Bub-SfOtions came into existence after the rmgratlon. and owe their ortgtu to 
habits peculiar to each locality* 

As with the Adakaritha. there is abeolntely no lit feeUng between the mcnibeis 
of different sectiotiSj and 1 thitik one may sa)^ that what feeling there 13^ Is precisely 
the same aa that betw.een two mcni who ware educated at the some public school 
but in different houses^ 

I now propose dealing with the snb-Bections in detail. 
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TItc Nithir 

ItHonyi . — Tlifsc j-w&pkj tome is derived from im&m (to urgiic), appeat to 

have ihikIo it a priaciple iimoagst diem tiat tio prapcjaiticm should be eutertameci 
without a long aT^gumeot^ which not infrequently eniled in bloni tefutoli Am far 
m can be ascertaiaedp the eause of thifl contRidjctcuy apixit deetna to have been the 
Xgamatak bofait of always demaadmg a share of the loot frost raida* even though 
they iixk no ia them. 

These jpeople origmiihy lived near Iddce Hudolf and, in accordance with the 
ctist 4 »n of the elaj% used to bring their stock to grase along the fComnyang river 
immediately after each rain Particiiliiriy good raina having failen am year, however, 
these people decided not to return to the lake* and are* to this dny^ to be found between 
the Turkwell and the Koehodm-liCikopel range. Tbb m the escpianatiau of their 
presence so far south os fjodopah w hioh wag originally Nibelav. In recent years they 
have intruded on the Nibeki still ftuthcr, and a numbf^r are now to be found at 
Lotong'ot. 

Ithoky^ka .—These people* whose name is derived from oiAonyofe (the fat under a 
sbeep's neck), are so named ou account of their habit of cuttmg of! this fat while the 
aheep is alive, and tying it at t heir neeka as on ornament. In additioti* the wearer wiU^ 
from time to time, remove the fat imd amear it over his body. This may bo 

said to occupy the Kholabata plateau, which ia excellent sheep countrVp 

Ny!iht(&u ,—^This name b derived from the words (white) and iig'iiM (testirio 

or seed). The people owe their name to their habit of planting the seed of a small white 
flower for goat foftL This Mib-acction b to be found on the Lower Kerb and Lerriyu 
ujoimtain. 

Boicjioroihu —Theae people Jirc agriculturiste and live on the shores of Lake Rudolfi 
thdr name being derived from boich (to ijuaml) and rolh (a Turfcam eiLpceflaion 
representing the noise made by a stick or hoe when suddenly extracted from heavy 
rand)* The wcud 6aicA, In tlik connection, means “ to squabble rather than to 
quarrel/^ as it is used in connection wltli the miuor squabbles which take place over 
the ownership of gardens. 


TAr .Vitfhii 

^jofonyti.—These people, w'hoae name m derived from fgteed) and in^ 

(grass), occupy the upper half of the Sukuta river, their greed fur bettor gross having 
earned them to the south-eastern extremity of TurJUna* 

ygdyo .—Theac people live near the jlyangyang swamp^ and are so named on 
accoimt of their praerice>f trapping wild aaiinaht, their niuuc being.the plural form 
of agwul (o trap), 

Ci7iicAo —like the Xgolyo, these people are olio trappm who live uear the Komuge 
river. Their name is derived from cr^acAef (a trap). 

H 2 
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Ntjobofij ^\—Tln?6e pcnDpIe mjfi tht? paupers of Turkarm, who, haviii|E op stock, took 
□p a^cultiire oii tho Turkwell river. Tkcir name m merely the plural of ebolM 
(a pauper). 

I have previously stateii that there ie no ill fecliag betweeti the various sections and 
sub-sections^ but I am bound to admit that these people ora treated with mild con¬ 
tempt in onlinacy lilCp thou^ they have been too wo ^ iu the |>ast, to lead raids. 

recent years quite a ouoiber of the Xgobotok have maimged to acciunulate 
smidl herthi uf jfoata by the sale of millets 


iii.—Soctdl Divisi^yt^^ 

The Torkaaa have a very furge number of social divisions, but most of them 
BTC of very little rniportonce ; in fact* when one questions the Turkaoa about thenr. 
one in variably receives the reply that they are extinct and that no one, except an 
inquisitive European, even so much oa anlmowledges rheiiL Some of the divisions, 
however, are iiuportaut, and it is with these that I prupooe to deal. There xre four 
main clauses through which a Turkann posses, and these clwly indicate hi» value to 
hiB tribe. 

Udz .—This class includes all young boys, who Iiave passed the rpdhe (child-in- 
anus) stage^ but have not yet performed the cerinuony of spearing a bullock^ which 
will be described m another paragraph. It may thus be token that thb class consists 
of children, who are unable to wield a q^eor, and, therefore, of little use to a fighting 
tribe. 

Nyttbam .—This class includes all bachelors, who have been through thu 
ceremony of spenring n bullock, and ore, therefore, competent fighters. 

WTieu n boy'a father considers hia son to be aufllciently poi^'erful to paas Ifocn 
the Ude to this claas, he requests some eldcm of hk own age to arrange the matter, 
which request is passed on by them to members of the ^gabana class, a time and 
place lor a uieeting being oiriutged. 

When the elders, Ngaban&k, and the candidate have al! arrived, the ^''gabanak 
go off and demand a bullock from pome vilTage nearby. On the arrival of the beast, 
the candidate is given a spear by one of the N'gabanak, who thenceforward becomes 
his patron, and is told to spear the animal. II the eandidate U auceeeafii!—sud I 
have never hearrl of one failing—the apear becomes bia 

After the feast, which follows the spearing of the bullock, the patron takes the 
candidate to hi own village. On arrival, the patron gives him a stool and plajilera 
hifi hair with ghee and earth, called <ipritujfJi\ In aildition to the stool and the spear, 
the caudkbte will be given some heads and wire umomefits. After the canduiate 
hoa spent some twenty days with hk patron, he will express his intention of retundug 
home, and tnvrte his patron to accompany hi m, which invitation is promptly 
accepted. 
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On arrival at bis village the caadidate trill gi^ne bla father a full aiL-couul of the 
ganeroadtj of bis pattoa, who will receive oae heifef for hia kindness. Once this is 
banded over the damlidate becomes a fulbfledg^^l Xgabana. 

It nmy here be mentioned that the tiieciry that the spearing of the bullock has 
been substitnted far the taking of a life tfl quite inforrect- The eerenionv in, nod 
always has beeDn merely a test of a boy's competence to take part in raids,, without 
requiring someone to stand guard over him the whale time. 

It has been held that Ethorok m an entirely separate class, but extensive 
inquiries have consinwJ me that it is merely an alteimtive name for Xgaljami. 

iSy^xoA'.— ^ Tbi^ class iududea all able-bud led men, and may well be said to 
eon^ist of the " flower of Turkana. 

When an Ngabana get^ mardetl, the members of that class arrange a meeting 
between the Xgiliok and themsolvca, when the newly married man is required to 
produce and kill a hulJuck For those present, the production and shuightcriug of the 
beast alone constituting the right of admission of a marrifnl man into this 

As it La thi- mnbition of every Turkana to become a member of this ckaSp the 
tenn Xgiliok has come to be applied b a gimenil w^ay to cover oil abte-boilied men* 
A Turkann, when aski'd to what class he belongs, will tnvuriably reply that he li 
an Xgfliok- The word also constitut^s the only form of congtatulation known to 
the Turkana. Even a small child^ who acquits himself oretlitnhiy in n stone-throwing 
competition, will be greeted with cries of " Ngiliok 1 " 

This class consists of the aged and iidimi. Xo ceremony ia 
attached to the odmiaaion into the doaa, and no man wiU admit that he is a member 
of it imtil he is forced by circumstances to do so. 

iVp— Dec&raiion Siwior^ {AtMpaniiha}. 

The Tiirkana are divided into two further obascs, which determinns what 
omamcflte and forms of decoration may bo wam by eochp and the semga whioh each 
may sing. These classes are the Imiim, whoso name is deti\^ from amum (a stone), 
and the Iritha, whose zuime la d€!rive[i from t^riih (a leopard). Every male child 
automatically becomes a iiieinber of one of these cliisecs at birth* 

Membership of cat'h class runs in altorqnte generations, by w^hich 1 mean that 
all the ot an Imuru will become memberg of tlie fritha closa, whde their mm 
will become members of the Imnni does. 

In addition to the songs which both classes may sing, each cIor^ has its own 
particular song subjects about which the other class may not sing. In the mm^ 
way, some ornaments are eomcuon to both classes, while others may only be w'om 
by one elans. 

It is possible, though very tinusutd, to obtain admisabn into one class from 
another by payment of one bullock, which pavToeiit represents the standon] hue 
for a man who contruvenefl the classi rules. * 
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Tie Dunc Atli&|iaiijthA ” is tbeicl^ tli* plimj fonn of Aih^tpanu (decoratioa). 
I append a list of the main oroamente and song subjects which are peculiac 
to each Athapanu. 

OnutJtvnta and DcceratioKt, 


/mwu. 
Baboon skins, 

Black ostrich featbets. 
Dark motol ornaments. 
Dork coloured beads. 
Gzrafie'a tad. 


Iritha. 

Leopard akitis. 

Light ostrich feathers. 

Brass and csopper omamecta. 
Light coloured beads. 


IVhite ostrich feathcis may be worn by either class. ReccutJy, feathers stained 
with red ink have become very fashionable, and either section may wear these. 
The siuno applies to feathers stained with red earth. 


SxAjects of Songt. 


/muni. 


Black ostrich 

,, Ahdeih, 

Qinffe .. 

a a Eokuri, 

Stone 

.. jdinurtf. 

Ostrich pggB 


Lion 

i i 

Ehind 

p. Ewa^i. 

Baffdo . , 

-. Akcihiimn, 

Honey ,, 

a V A^il 

OeikA 

Ithim* 

Ketio river 

,, Amo, 

Acam . a 

p, Eotieei^ 


Iritha. 


ostrkh 


LeopMd 

Eriih. 

Elephant 

Etom^ 

Rhino «« 


Guiiiiea-fpwl ,, 

Ai&pin^ 

Partridge 

Si^hmx. 

Wart-hog 

Ep^ir, 

Porcupine 

AbiJm* 

Serval cat 


Snake 

/miifk 

Turkwell river 

Jn^Wol Tirkml. 


V .—Social DicieuHU mnongti Troineii, 

The women arc divided into four mam social elaaa^, but the pn«i?Bg ffpQ) 
to the other n automatic and no ceremony attaches to any of the stagm;_ 


.‘Jjbadtoimmrn 

dheto 

Aidmai .. 


.. This class may be boH to eonsst of all unmozxied girls. 

.. All women who ore married, bat have not yet given birth, 
arc included in this clnsa. 

.. This chue consisia of all married women who have given 
birth. 

• * In this class wc have the really del women, i.r. all post 
the climacteric. 
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The only Uujwrtanf* of these olBises is that the passing ftom <>»« stage to another 
gives a girl the right to give oideia to the lower class, ThnSp the Akiinak may give 
orders to the Ahero, who, b their turn, give orders to the Akadwaianak, No one 

may, however, give orders to the Atocak. 

It may here be meotinned that an ooinarrief] girl, if she is living with a man, 

has the same standing as a [DArrinl girl. 

Tubkasa Moor of StfiBfiSTEKCB. 
i —r^r KiHV 

All Turkona villages are built on the plains, imd it is very unusual for the Tnrkana 
even to aliliae the grasbig on the slopes of hiUs. 

the main object of the Turkana is to be always m readiness to mo.ve to better 
grazing. an<U in consequence, hb village is a very temporary affair, ft' doe* not 
seem to have the least diaire for a penoanent dwelling, and it is very mmsiial to find 
him b the aime village for more than two months on end. It should not be thought 
from tUa that he makes big moves every two months or so. as hb moves may only 
cover a d i”tJKice of a few humlred yards. 

The village, or «irf, is built entirely by the women, and, aa a rule, two fnmUies 
occupy the same tnanyatta, but the stock of each family is kept quite separate. 

(Fig. I-} . . u u 

The first rhiig; to be done, in conatructing a niaiiyatla or village, is to build a 

large circular fence of thorn bush, which is culled the oisi', and muat be a very 
stroi^ affair, aa it is to form the main defence against wild beasts. The acscia is 
cenerally used for this fence, as its thotns hook on to each other and make a aoUtl 
wall. 

\tTien the atar is complete, another circukr fence, large enough to accommodate 
all the goats of the village, is constifuctetl in the centre. This is the goat kraal, which 
b calted the antfk. Bound this onot a built the cottle kraal, which is also cinmlar. 
and goes by the name of foiwrnoici (inside the village). 

There is a largi^ open space between the outer wall of the rattle fcreal and the 
cfaf, where the huts and the camel and ilonkay kmals are built. All camel kraals, 
which are called unok. are built bwanls from the nktr. white donkey kroala, also called 
onoit, are built outwnrtis from the cattle kraals. All inner fences are i^uimr. 

If two families ate living m the same village, each has ite mam entrance, so aa 
to prevent the stock getting iniseil up os it cames out of the kraals. The cattle 
and goats are kept apart by a fence ninnbg from the outer w^i of the temetnawi 
on one side, through the centre of the goat aw>k, to the outer wall of the loairtartwi 

on the other side. 

A Ktuall exit is left b the atar behbd each hut for the use of women during their 
periods and during confinement, the Turkana name for the exit being *' akatuhvml-oir 
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ij*— Titrhina Httijf nmi Atail^ 

Afl in the caasc of vilUge couBtrui^tion, aII hut-buiiding is done hy I lie woimcu 
Each woman hi^ two huts, one for use as a nti^ping apiwtnvFnt, the other for use 
during the day* The sleeping apartment, whkb U edJetl atm, k a cireiilaF stiueture 



ChAMEL 


QAfAEL 




EKTDURI ^ 
CAK 4 L MAIN ENTl^ANCE ^ 


AKAl 


Air AI 


TGMANAWI 


cattle/ \ kraal 

/GOAT ANOHY 


MAL AKAI 


AHA 1 EAKA 


vgoat amok/ 

CATTLCV / ItRAAL 


TOMAr 4 AWl 


AKAf 


EHIOURI 


tto. T—TS-iTI or A TUIOUTiA YiLLAUS DE AmJ 


of the moat primitive type, whose height ia about 4 ft. 6 in* It is eoiMtnirt4>d hj 
digging a iiurgc mimber of bmiiches of a thomleaa tree into the ground in a circle 
and bending them towards the centre till they meet, when other bmnehm att* placed 
on top to keep them in position. No enitl or birk of any sort h used to bind the 

* la thb diBgfnm, tWwiDg thu liirim^-eiiieatQE a Tiirkuut I tmv& the nm of 

two iMm wins JiAtv joined fcmK^ nad livie la one riUsgk;* u Uib i» the tuHt eommoa type. 
The upper pirtifiti bdoi^ to ibo Iwwi of the nlkge, the kfwir to tJie other ckkif. It wi5 be 
tioticed thAt ihm Li a diviflion la-tvi^ the Ftock of t\m «kl£» imiy, thoir aoDViifolk Imvui^ 
(roe aeecH m «cjh othf? e purtieti uf thr TiJIain-.. All uutTviirt^ are ^kmed at night hj putting 
hwrge bcboEb htoDclirfl Borow thom. The eilo/HlMdlu/ remBw vlwd ordnuiily^ and are onlv 
Opened whi!a woinm Imvr rofuett to ttae thriiL 
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branches toj^cthcr, absolute rcliAacc being p!need on the oaturnl property of bnwiobea 
to hook on to cock other. In the event of rain^ a akin is pboed on top of the kut 
and heJd in potsition by u few stones or lops of wood. The door, which U always left 
open, faces outwards from the cattle and gost kraals. These huta ore only iiBed by 
married people, in which term is iueJuded a man and his mistress, and their daughters 
and aiiiall male children, all men aleeping in the open. 

The day hut, which ia eddied the mhit^ h built a kw feet away ftnm the ojtoi 
facing the door of tiiat hut. It is construct^jd in cjtnctly the same way as the uia/, 
but h aemidrcular, giiiing the appearwtiec of having been cut m tvnt, nnd stanuls 
some ^ Ur high at the centre, 

i^peai^ and fighting-vticka are stuck into the hranckca of the eakai during the 
daVf but are trimafernHl to the akai at night, beitig concealed in the branches. 

Wliere groM h picntiful, it ia iHometimefl used for the eonstmetion of the olvii. 

The only furniture in cither hut of earthenware pot? {amiii], wooden 

gounb {figtiritmjf wooden Iwwls (nfohr^, and, perhapSt a atiK>l (eJbVAifonp}. The 
last-named article is usef) m u pillow at njghL All the articles are mode by women, 
but the (iien ate cal led upon to execute the hni^bing touches. This remark, how* 
«vcr, Ec^iuirefl quaUlicatiQn. as the men make their own »£ooK while the women 
make Ihcirs. 

Lh.^—T arliuiio Food, 

The Titikana live almost entirely on meat hlopod iftkAoi)^ and mXlk 

(dJtilii}. The men cat once n day only in ordinary Ufe, namely^ at about ti p-m. 
It must lie clearly uuderatood, however, that meal fcjtsts are very common, and, 
when one of these take? place, time is absolutely disregarded. The children me 
given milk to drink at afantl 9 a.m., and^ if there is any milki (ijniiwio) iu the 
Tnant/nSto, they have a little at Mid'day» when the women oook their niejd. At 
5 p.m. oveiyoDc eak^ the meal consisting of Sour milk or mi^t. Camel, cowp and gont 
milk arc all put into the same gourd, while the evening's tmik is mixed with that of 
the mornings and, it any roinains, with that of the night before. 

The Turkana extract blood from all their atock—camels, cattle, goatSt aheep, 
and donkeys—Fcgordlesa of sox* by piciciiig a superficial vein (ci^p) in the neck 
with a amull arrow {cjtifri), which kahoi. from it very rough bow, colled ul'^rpf. Before 
the extraction of blood, a rein (nmfeul k tied round the bcastk neck, and several 
young men got a firm grip of the hciMl nod hump, but no attempt k made to ctintrol 
the animarB fujct. The blood extractor, who must be a member of the Ngfolforoto 
ekn, sits tfown on one aide of the animal and feels for the yein with, hk fitigcm. 
hi^ hai: located the vein and taken aim, he fires, but does not release the arrow from 
hk fmgi^rs. As the arrow piciccs the vciil. he withdrawa itv It may l>c ooid that 
hi- jab« " the arrow into the yem rather than that he “shooU” it. Aa will be 
easily approcktetl, conoideiable skill ia nquired^ for the least aOp wUl kdl tlm 
animal. 
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The blood is cBuglit ia n snwll wooden bowl and then transferred to a k^er one, 
which is placed In a handy position. Blood is consiunei] either in its raw state or 
mixed with milk, but it is never cooked, 

The time token for a beast to recover its strength is mtighly two to three maatha, 
according to the state of the grazing. This bleeding of no animal is called " Jtidamit*.” 

In addition to meat, blood, and milk, the Turkana know of uiamr kinds of a’ild 
berries and roots wliich are very nouriahuig-^n fact, many arc considered to be 
Iluniries, and the women will go off for seiveral days and live on nothing but wild 
bemes, seeds, and coots. Actually, one may say that, with the exception of a few 
poisonous bushes, every tree is food to the Turkana. 

Should a person he suddenly eeiised with hunger in the village, he will coimmo 
some ghee. 

might be expected, there are certain ndes regarding the tlivtsion of meat. 
The head and neck {nkkou) and stomach (a£ot'a) are handed over to the women, who 
cook the head and neck with the skin on, and later consume the whole, skin and all. 
The head of the village la given the upper portion of the left hind-leg {akhat^^edi^^ 
and the breaut (utnrF^), while the senior member of the other portion of the village 
is given the lower part of the right fore-leg (aip^hit). When these choice parts 
have been banded over, the rest of the meat is divided up amongst the common 
herd. 

The only animals whose meat the Turkana do not eat arc the Hyena 
the jackal and dogs (wild or othcrwiM) Their favourite meat is 

that of the elephant (rtem), the hippo (cpir), the rhino the giraife (roihtri), 

the lion (oi^'ottin) and the came] (ribl). C^odiles appear to he eaten 

only by the Lake It udolf people, while all Turkanu <lcny eating snakes. 

Every jjart of an aniuiaj is eaten, except the boms and teeth, and it Is nt> 
lincotp^on ^ht to see n nuin mAkiii^ $ off an hrwf p 

iv.—rflfwtoH?. 

Anyobt} wlio has lived among thfl Turknaa must i^l a irtroog ^{^[tEuitioti to 
think of toWco as food, for a Turkana of the aouthem half of the district literally 
’* lives " with A bait of tobacco in kis mouth, and will accept a gift of a mouthful of 
tobacco in preference to a good square meal. The Turkana neither chews nor snmk^ 
bis tobacco but, having mixed it with a little salt (nao/'crri) and wood-ash (cANriial, will 
roll it into a ball and place it between the lower Itp and the teeth, where it reniaina 
for hours on end. Ti\TK>n available, the tobacco will fco wrapped in the ailky covering 
of the rrmi seed. One will often see a man extract his ball of tobacco from hia mouth 
and give it to a friend, who will put it bto his mouth without any hesitation. 

If a man runs short of tobacco, he will cut up his tobacco pouch, and, rolling the 
pieces into balls, will place one at a time in his mouth until he is able to obtain a freab 
supply of the real thing. This commodity is obtained from the Harakwet, but, in 
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«pite ol the huge pric^ cbaiged in Kcilosiap the Tiukima aeldom take the trouble to 
walk to Marakwet to Iniy. 

Y*— 

The Tiirtanti do not keep fowls. While dealmg with thismibject, I think it may 
be of interest to mention a custom ifgimikig the enting ol eggs. The Tnrkatia 
may out the eggs of all birds except the guinea* fowl* Should he find some of these, 
be ta bound to show them to the eldois before he may conmuiio therOi. Should hn 
disregard the mle and be found out, he and his neighbour^ of hia own age are forced to 
give the eldera a meat feast. 

vi. — tfoney. 

This is, iudeedp a Luxury to the Turkana, though the only membere of the tribe 
who take the trouble to make bec-bivee are the Ngobotok. 

\iL—Intmcatiiig lAqm^r, 

Xo intoxicating Ikiuor of any kind is mode by the Turkana. 

viii. — r«ifA. 

The Turkano, both men and women, eattruot the two centre tooth of the lower 
jaw* There appears to bo no partioular ege at which the opeiatioD is perfomed. 
The teeth are extracted with a bout piece of metal. 

ist,.—ToffaiiKt AWic* 

A Turkana child may be said to name itaelf on the first ocoaaiou on which it is 
suckled by its mother, fotp when the child’s mouth is first placed at the mother's 
breast, she calls him by her favourite name and* if the chitd suckles at once^ it retaiiiA 
that name for the reinalnder of its life. If the first name iaili, the mother will nam^! 
others until the child answers to one by sunjdmg, the name which she happens to be 
calling at the time becoming the child's name for life, in addition to thia birth-name, 
a Turkana is, of course^ gtven a number of nicknames, and ft will be found that evoty 
Turkana has as many as four or five amuies j but all these arc of little importimcc, 
except the birth-naiae. 

In the event of a man killing an enemy, ho assumes the deceased’s name, but only 
as an altematJvo to his birth-name, which he still retains* 

The birth-namn is called *' EtifO ** oUil the name of a victim 

4 . — Tuk Kouisua Poiujlatiox ami Dr^rpuamoif* 
i.—rAc Popidafton, 

Until the beginning of this year tto eenifmi had ever been attempted in Turkana; 
one has, however, been begun, hut is far from complete. 
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In 8 countty Ukp TurJncB, where people live far apart, nncl are comtantly or 
the tnove, it b v&ef difficolt to estiloate the population, and the only urgument 
1 can put forward in support of my cstinuite is that it in liasvd upon the I!>26 census 
and i>enioaal ol»er\ntion while on tour. % estimate of the entire population of the 
whole district k 30,000, which figure meludcs women nnd children, while 1 hold that 
the tax-}MiTing population b between 7,000 and S,000, 

The new census shows a huge number of unmarrieil mothem, and 1 pro|ioae 
accounting for this fact under "Cohabitation.** As to cUldren, the eemws shows 
that the number of girls far exceeds the number of hoya. 

Very few old men are to be found in the dbtrict, and I put thb dt>wn to the fact 
thnt the Turkuna keeps himself so fit by hard walking, games, and rutergetic dances 
that, us soon as he becomes too old to take port in these uctirities, he goes to fat and 
crumples up. 


iL—XKsfnJiftiwn of fAe Papitlalion, 

Any remarks iijion the distrihntion of a nomiulic tribe must necessarily be takeu 
m a general way. 

The only permanent settlemcnta in thb district, by whii:h 1 mean laige sottle- 
ments and not those of two or three villages, ore to be found along the Sukotn river, 
near the Korenyang river, along the TiirkweU river, near Knng’akupur, near Lokoio- 
koro, nenr Ijokupor, along the foot of the Loriyii roi^e and along the shores of like 
Rudolf. 

The Korenyang people do move about, but their movements are reatricted to 
the Turkwell valley. The people on tlus Kholnbata river move between that river 
and Lukwamothing, while those on the Kerio river move eastwards to the Kamuge 
river and westwards to Lukwamothing. The people of Ariet move about between 
that place, Ayahgyaiig, and laiknpor. 

Aa in the case of lu^imanent settlements. I am now only dealiug with the large 
migratioas. 

In the past, it appears that the Turkaaa used to move in a inma» but, as the 
country has gradually become more aottled, they have come to use two groring 
grounils only, though they may take as long as two months in moving from the one 
ground to the other. 

That the Turkann must always remain a nonmrlic tribe b certain, owing to the 
scarcity of graring and browsing, but. personally, I am convinced that tbev will 
gradually become more and more Aettleil, until eventually their inlgrationK will be 
an oigunired scheme, jjirehahly only involving them in two movements each 
year. 

Tbi- splitting up of families must alwav'S be a feature of the Tiukana. as all 
gramng b not equally suitable for caineb, cot tie, and guats. 
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3.—CHiu^Bfimi (Kjirait}, 
i, — Confinemeni, 

A woman’* confinement usualtj cxtenils over a period of eigtit dnyn, wrannmeing* 
TOUglily, four days faeiotc the ebild’* birth, when eho cetiree to the ctitai, of sleeping 
aportment. Ihiring her eoahnemcnt. a woman mny amoemte with both men and 
women, but must avoid ail stock. The husband may not sleep in the akai during 
this period, but sleeps near the cattle kraal with the unmarried men of the village^ 
whoiM! sleeping-ground is called “apmt” 

There are no definite rules regarding the w’oman'a iliet during confinement, 
though each dan boa its own ideas on the subject, t have, however, come across 
one restriction which i* observed by all the women of one a<fohiir». The Sibelai 
women hold ihitt no water shwiiht be drunk during the confinement, Tbifl restriction 
id univemal among the N^ihclai, but is not observed by the Nit hir. 

All the men and women I have ashed about these restricrions have informed 
mo that a woman must decide for herself what is best for her, though she is bound 
to be influencofi by the experience of her mother and other old wO'iiien- In view of 
these statements, 1 have come to the conclusion that, whatever reatrictiona moy exist, 
may he conrideiwl in the %ht of hints, rather than rules. Certainly there is ao form of 
pcnaltv for disregarding the clan restrictions. In short, a woman does what she likes- 
and, if the chUd dies, the blame is laid on some small detail, which is observed until 
someone disregards it and boars a child which livofi. Women have told me that 
they have been warned against certain things and clisregarded them without ill 
efiect, and I, therefore, attach little importance to the <]uestioa of diet at such a timB. 


iL— Tie Birih. 

Children are never bom in a hut, which custom is, I think, probably due to 
the foot that the huto are very small and the roof low. When the labour piuns begin, 
the woman drops on to her knees and rests her IkmIv on her heels, holding on to a 
tree or pole with both hands, if there happens to be one near, li there is no tree, 
she grips the upper part of her legs. Her shoulders are firmly held from the front 
by on old wuman, who is calletl the “ ujtAafcr^’nn,” while another old woman, who 
ts oalted the “ <rjlrtA«fw»ioo,” aiiuata down behind and massages the woman** stomach, 
Other women are present, white anyone may attend the ceremony. 

The child ia reeeiveii by the ** whose grip of t he woman’s shouhleis 

is token up by somcono else. On the arrival of the child, the woman oaks the 
'* ajUiafew/'an ” whether it is a boy or a girl. If it is a boy, the ** nk/iait-iig’an " ts 
given an old broken spear, and she cuts the naveWonl (aptftAir). If, on the other 
hand, it is a ^1, she is given a broken knife with which to cut the cord, lmm«<]iately 
the opti#h»f is out, the '* oir/herfiiMiMi" takes a folded skin forefh) and ties it tightly 
round the mother's abdomen. The child is then washed in cold water by its mother. 
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The placenta {awf'dhepj is wrappal in tJie motLcr n apraa (nrf«d) bj the mother, 
Vfho later bunts it under an of^omu btmh, making sura that it will not be dug up by 
Ii 3 'etiiw 5 . A/ter this the mother takes some wotHbasdi and, haring miied it with 
ghee, mbs it all over her stomach and abdomea. This roncocdon is said to help 
the n^movat of the placi'Dta foiin the uteniE. 

Ui—CVrpl;^Jt>^|^t|f a/fo’ Birth. 

Ab Xibelai custom differs from that of the Krthir. I propose dealbig with each 
{ulatnri id turn. 

The Nifhif Cr^remouial, 

On the day of the child's birth, four goats are kilted, the undigeateil food of two 
of which is smearftl all over the mother, while the akins of the other two are wwn 
together to make a bog for the mother to eany her child on her back. Three day* 
lattir a large sheep is slaughtered, and the fat from Its tail 13 ameared ail over the 
motfaer. 

Xext morning the mother leaves the tiioi Just before sun-rise and, placing her 
chUd in a large wooden drinking-trough she drags it, preceded by the 

“ " or “ otoAft/unou,” into the goat irual and l«ct to her hut. After 

this, she places the child on her back and the " aUtatrng'an;’ lighting aonie 
palm leaves, leads her twice round all the stock « she beats the burning palms on the 
groimd- When Ibis ha* berm done, the " aUatc^'aA " takes two long sticks, one of 
which she gives to the mother, and they again walk twice round all the stock, the 
oAAolct^’flnthis linifi touching a bcaat with her stick from time to time* and 
instructing the mother to do likewiee. After this ceremony, which is attended bv 
no one but the performers, the husband slaughtora a bullock to signify that the mother'a 
ronSnement is at end, and that, having been purified that momhig, she may return 
to her dutiea amongst the etock. Her husband may now also return to the nfai,; 
but he tuaj' not hai-e sexual mterooursc with her lor two mouths at least. 

Th^ Xilmlai Cmmontah 

On the day of the child'g birth a bowl of wiitor is brooght to the moLher, who 
having dropped four red-hot pieces of wood-aah into the water, drinks It. 

Thn!« days later the mother leaves Iior hut and, having placed her child in a Inige 
drinlang-trough. which Ims pro\doiialy been balf-lilled with wood-anh* she performs 
the afttufe cereinoDy the Nittur. On returning to her hut, she places the child on 
her backi nndp when in position, Inserts a wad of gmas in the tbild'a rectum. Thb 
wnd m left in position nil day and is said to preveut the child over reUcidng 
tiatuic while in this poo^tion. When this is done^ the mother placessoiue ''edriine '* 
seeds in a bowi of water, which she gprinkles over the caaieb^ 

W hen this fana been done she k considerLd cloon and may go about her ordinaci^ 
duties amongst the atoclc 
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Should tbe removal of the child be very difficulty a gi>at m by the 

hii»hiuid and held in tiiid-mt by two men. while the huaband cuta ite thrijat. 
The labouring woman is then reqidied Co crawl under the beo$t four 
allowing the blood to drip cm to her as abe passes^ It ia held by all aectmna that 
this will remove all difficultief^^ and that the child will be bom without further 
com plicatioti4» 

With both ^dakaritha aexual LDtercour&e is forbidden from, the rime that the 
woiDAn'a pregnaiicy is a confimied fad tdh at two moittha after birth. 

A chiM ia not weaned until It la about two yeam oid^ which often means two 
children lieing suckled by a w'oroAn at the same rime. 


iv,—TlCifi* 

Twins^ which arc colled eiaWf are not welcomed by the Turkana. Should a death 
occur nearby, soon after twins have been bom^ the Tuikzma will put it down to the 
fact that two perBona came into the world togetherp and^ as this is unnatural^ on extra 
death must necessarUy occur. 

The mother of twins may only keep one^ the other being !LBndl^d over to a faster- 
mother. If the mother is nnmarriedr the second child is handed over to her mother. 
If^ however^ ahe is married, the husband may either give the second obihl to itsmatcrml 
grandmother or to one of hb own wiv^cs. In eitlier eaae the child becomes the 
absolute property of the foster-mothen and has the same standing in her family 
oa any of her own ohildrem 

When tw'ms ore bom, it is necessary for tbe father to slaughter a cow and a goat, 
and for the woman's father to slaughter a buIlDck and a goat, in addition to the 
beasts ordinarily slaughtcml on the birth of a chUd^ 


v.— Tripkis. 

Extenaivo inquiries have coa’^Tneed me that triplets am absolutely imheard of 
among the Tuthana . 


vi—5Wtf“6t>rrt CAiidnsn ua<f Abmrnuil Ca$e^. 

Should a child be still'bom, no ceremony whatsoe ver is pcrforiued^ the corpse 
inwriy being thrown out as imn aa poasihLe. 

It is held that a child cannot be bom feet foremost. 

Should the child be lound to be lyiug across die womb, the akeihf^uwm''' 
and the " tikhttirnf an ” rewiit to energetic majssagOp but, ahotdd this fail, it i$ held 
that both the mother and child must die. no matter what posj tton, other dmri uxactlw 
the correct one. the child ia worfced^into. 
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vii~ili^^carna^ 

MiAcamAgftp which called “fi/ojuw ” m treated m a very matter-of-fact way* 
Apparently a mkture of mutton fat and seed ia taken, hot, beyond that, 

the mkfortone is put dowa to the will of tSo<l. 

viil^Abf^rtif^n (Erhkm), 

Abortion, which is calk'd “ riAirwi," appears to be very uncommon ttmong^t the 
TnrkanJir which is indcetl a htming, as only the most hnital menna of freeing a girl 
from her hutilcn b know n. I%e girl lies on her Jwick, with her hcml thrown well haekt 
while someone pounda her with hb foot, regardlefw of the pain caused to her. 

As thb invariably leads to a iong ill ness , the (mlpiitib chances of roeovery lire 
very poor* Tiie penalty for canning an abortion b the confiscation of one^s entitc 
property, which ia gtveti to the father of the girl. Wlien one compares tbb penalty 
with the lino which the culprit would have to pay for having been the cause of the 
girl's pregoaiicy, and recalls the fact that the girt'a life b h^tng riakedp otie will easily 
appreciate the reason why few men will consent to this objectbnabte practice. 
Actually, 1 haw not come acrqss any coses in which men have been penalized, and. 
therefore, presume that I have not come aero^ any caaea of mtcDtioiiJil abotdon* 

IX.—dfra^i/fwfioit 

It would appear that the Turkona attach less importance to thb than most trifma 
dOp as a wcriLan m not prevented from assoeiating with men or women during the 
period, nor yet b ahe bound to leave her ordinary duties. Only one skin m wom 
during the period, and this b slung frufii the right Hhoulder, 

Sexual intercourse b forbidden, and iinnmiriecl girls must avoid emneb, while 
married women must avoid all stock* A special exit is made in the outer fence <d 
all vUlogcfl, behind each hut, for the use of vonien during thirir pertorb and during 
^oll£nement^ This exit is called ** ttkQluki&tahdJ^ 

When the period b over, the entire body is smcftrid with ghee. 

A man may not take hb bride to hb father's village duriag any of hb wivc^* 
periods, but must wait till she b clear. 


6.— T'vmULSA lIjLftRMUE. 

The Turkana recognire two foims of marriage, which may be termed ‘‘ niamage 
by arrangement ” and marriage by abcluctiou."" The essential diSiTence l^twecn 
these forms of marriage is, that dowry b paid before the girl goea to her husband 
in the one cast, whilc^ in tho other case, iibe b abducted l^efore the questiou of 
dowry has ever been discussed. 

Marriage liy an-aDgement b fay far tha commoacr of the two forms; in bict, 
tihould the first attempt to abduct the girl bo frustrated by her brothers, the suitor 
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itf bouml %o camjily with the procedure Uid down for ntamageft by arrangement, 
ilanrittgc by arrangement Is called ** 

It would apfiein' that tnamage by 4ibduciion+ whlcb is called aioujori,* 
not only enhaucea the respect due to a warrior from his feliowa^ but also misea hinj 
in the t^maiion of the gwla father, whkh often rcsultis in Ms accepting finialler 
dowrv than he would ofdomrLIy liave demanded« Should the abfJtiction fail^ 
however, the girFs father will demand a number of snaidl gifts, in addition to th^ 
dowry. 

Wlieu a warrior wishes to many^ he talrcs a sheep^ some honey* and tobacco 
to his father^ and informs him of his dcaire* VVhcu the father has ascertaineid the 
girFs name, be calls a mei:»tiiig of eldeia of Ms own mud* having Irillcd a lo^ 
goat, requests them to assist him in pleading the case of Ms son- Later, the eldera. 
accompuniod by the suitor aud his kther, proceed to the giil'a viliagCp and eater 
into a long dbciLsaion with her hither about dow'ry. So gift is taken on this occasion. 
After mueh discussion, the amount of the dowry wdU be decided—the nsiisl amount 
being some twenty to thirty head of cattle—and the visitors will depart. 

When the suitorlather has got half the dowry ready^ he will despatch it, with 
his eldest aoa and the suitor, to the gtrFa father, whom the suitor w ill take op his 
abode with his father-id-law, until full dowry has beea paid. When the remaimler 
of the dowry ts ready, the auitor^s father, aecompanied by his wives and sous and 
a few elders^ will proceed with the stock to the glrFs making auru that 

an extra bullock inoludcd in the herd for slaughter purposes* “so that the 
girFs father Jthftli not starve while watching the stock being hefdcd Into his 
kra&ls.**^ 

If the girFs father is aatisfioci—for it not infrequently ocoiira that he will make 
further demands—the nr^ly married couple are lianded over and the party return 
home. On their relum journeys, however, they are nccomponied by all the gtrFs 
relations, each of whom* on airt^^ at the girF* new home, will demand *wme form 
uf gift. \FliEm they have been satisfied, to attain which purpewse as mneh as ten 
eamtiils and fifty goats have lieen haiuled over, they rotum home- Ift their 
ret'urn to the girFa father* they report favourably, he wili send a tfulloek to the 
girFi ni^w homo to signify thi? rutificotion of the marriago* By the time thia bullock 
has arrived, the women will hove made new akina fur the bride, and these arc now 
given to her, her shorter and less Entilest skins being thrown uw^ay. 

\^Tien the bride biH'omc^ pregnaat for the first time, her inothor takes a coraeL 
a bullock, five loads of miltet and oue load of ” seed, and bmJds a temponuy 

village just outeide her aoa m-Iiiw'a village. Kext day she cooks the €adt4ng and 
millet in ghee and, W'hm ready, takts it to Iter who invitESs jJI the 

neighbours of hta own ago to & meal- <>u the arriviil of the gu^t^ ciLEueh bullock, 
and food are officially handtvi over, anil, the bullock having been slaughlcrof], the 
great fertfit Ijcgins. 
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*HSh»tt be«l, ind the girl', h„.b,„rl abeve. the Wt-huml nde. Wbeo thi. j, 
rf ete «,de in the „nte Oe n»tlie, tanking .b, rfgbt 

1.^ Ik hneb^ the left. Alter thie, the hnelaunl give, b» mother-in-ln* « b«ll,«k 

which tfi Akiightci-td thm mcI then, 

Tbi. ceremony and eichnnge of gifh. between the gWe mother and biubnoil 

ennhle. tte grf to ™, her father'. etJlHo wheneyer the likeA which Ae ww. not 

aJIowcci to do previoufliy. 

^-^toHiBETATios {Tamaky) Iprvtt^unc^ TomaSJ 

CchMution nmongst the « coi«ide,^bly mon. cammoa tJm„ marriage 

Oac rea^n fur this eitrao«!imiry state of alTaira is that the Turkaoa Is a v^ri^ 

mdependout patsun. who apeods the greater part of his time at duores ard 
feasts, and, therefore, dislikes the idea of beiitg tied down to a how. A far mure 
important roasou, howe^r. is to be found in the Turkmm law regarding pregminev 
before ina^e, whii-h mvobes men in heavy fines while stilj quite voting. 

As with moat African tribes, seiual intefcourse between umnirried people is 
extremely common and fe not dfecouragcl. unless one holds that the Tnrfcnim fino 
for causing agiTl to become pregnant h a means of discouraging such habits. Person- 
dly 1 do not for the mere reason that I know the eldem do not object in the least 
to tiie nuoit, but consider it nif rt; Jnim^ naturv. 

Should a girl become pregnant, she fe forced by her parents to name, nut only 
the person rwpoiwible, but all the youngsters who have had wnial intercomse with 
her at any time. In the event of her shfelding one. it is held that she will sofler a 
miscarriage. When the parents have obtained a list of the culprits, the whole viilaire 
turn out, each with some form of weapon, and pay a visit to the village of eacb tiiau 

Unless a man prove that he has never had sexual intercouise with the girl 
he IS made to pay a fino of 30 bead of cattle, which is called *' agichota." It afiotdd k- 
undemto«i that each of the culprits is made to pay 30 head, not the true offender 
alone, nor yet is it a joint fine. Should one of the offeudem be a i»oor mim he is 
i^e to pay whatever he can, though, in actual life, the father of the girl takes ca» 
that tie name of some rich man shall be aubstitutod for such a perwin. 

The fine of 30 bead of cattle » only payable in the ease of« girl becoming pregnant 
for the first time, the amount being reduced to 11 head for every subsequent «*earioa 
on whicli the girl becomes pregnsjitw 

Should one of the offenders desire to marn' the girl, he is made to pay full dowry 

over and above the fine, whidt is essentially a fine, and canimt be considered aa oart 
fiayment of the dowrj', ^ 

\\ hen a gfel has batne a child, her chances of marryui^ are eonsidentbly mluced 
aw 0 t ere ore has to o courm open to her, either to remain in her fetlier'a 
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vilkg« HB * pmrttitute or ttt beowiaie some oum's mistress. In the latter cbMj 
however, the man is not eionemtMl from payment of the usual fine if the girl 
becomes pregnant. Thus, tbrotiishoiit Tiirkana one finds i« each village a number 
iif prostitutes, and also a number of women living with men to whom they are not 
rriATricil, 

All illegitiimatc childTra bflnded over to the girFs mother soon n^* ih^j 
are weaned, even if they are home by a girl who is living with a man as his mistreas, 
and these children have rjiactly the same standing in the girl’s family as the legitimate 
chiltlrea. 

,4s ail Turkacui have to pay one or more fines while very young, it will be seen 
that a man must be very rich to bo able to afford a wife later on. 


e.—D hzss as'd Orjtajiknts. 

ilembers of the mole sex. wear an clothes fomi the of their birth to the time 
of their death. In recent years the men have stortctl purchasing cloth, but even this 
they do not wear in the ordinary way. Having rolled the cloth up, it is tied round the 
abdomen till night, when it is useil as a sheet. The leoson why the doth is worn thus 
is. in some casea, hunger, for it ia held that tho tightening of the doth helps a man to 
forget how hungry he really is. A far more important reason, however, ifl the Turkana 
loathing for any coveting on his body dtiting the day, on accooDt of both the excessive 
iii*at of Turkana and also tho suspicion which olothitig arouses in the niinds of frienda. 
(.’lothing is looked upon M a means of cancealing soroe misfortune; thus, an}* Tin- 
kana, who covers his body, is thought to have some reason for dmng so. Xoverthe- 
lesa I do not think that thU opinion is extended to other races and tribes who wear 
dolhes. 

It may be argued that iMiOst Turkana do wear dothes, on acoownt of the foot 
that most of them wear a skin, which ia tied at the neck and covers the ahoulclcra 
auil back, nimung to a point at the end of the spine. This skin, which is called 
ff*a/o«wf,” is, however, worn essentially for decoration and not os an article of 
clothing. 

All Turkana of bothsexw wear aandals from the time they first put their feet to 
the ground. The material used for these sandals depends entirely upon ii man's 
fortune, for, should he be fortunate enough to obtain stene elephant, rhino, or girafife 
hide, he is in clover. When no other hide is obtainable, the akin of a bullock is used, 
luit this will be worn out before the expiration of a month. 

In ordinary o^tay-day life a iiuui carries about with him a stool (riicAoter^), 
a thin curvefl fighting-stick (rfcfcn), a wriat-knife (afmrflil), ojnl an oryx liora 

The stool is used both as a chair and as a pillow. (Hg. 3,) The fighting-stick 
is a very simple affair. Jt ia an ordinary stidc, l»nt so oa to terminate in a cum, 
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the end of which is sharpened to a knifenifij^, not a pointy It is used, in minor 
combats, for splitting open the crown of r man's head bjr a otrong downward stroke. 
(Fig. 6.) 



TO. a.— T WO nrs or TimaASA smoio. wmcii sas juao [tbsei as nzAD-aans to 

PWJUrt THE rLAOTEKED OAIR TOttCOnSa tttB aOOlTirD WHIU THE SLEETS. 

The wrist-knife is indeed an unpleasant weapon. (Fig. 3.) It is a droidar blade, 
in the centre of W'hicli a apace just large enough for one’s wrist is left, with a passage 
iarge enough for the smaliest part of the wrist, for lemo^'al purposes. The knife has 
two guards which ate made of bide, the one on the ioaide to protect the wrist from 
getting damaged, the other on the outside to prevent other people getting hurt bv 
accident, but, nf coume, the outside one is removed on sightiDg danger. The u» of 
the knife is to slash at a man's face when at close quarters. 



no. 3.—TWO Trees or ttouva WHUrr-iuaTO wimh or SLaoi aeoijt % is$. 


The oryx horn is used for carrying outriek feathers or anv other snul] article, 
and may be taken as the Turknna'a pursi;. The mouth of the horn is cloacd by 
stuffing a tobacco-pouch into it. It may here be mentioned that the Turkann tobacco- 
poiieli is in actual fact nothing nioie nor leu than an ordinary strip of skio. which is 
folded over and tied, though some of the elders do have properly sewn bog^. 




no. “L—n:u3tjLicA micaa jrait TzAucca ot?ir ah 

un JUrrraq nm opex. I is» to 3 
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Lt miditjon to tLew, a man wilt alm<»t always !» fofitul with a stzing of bcaiis 
Trt imil hk neck, some small nwtal (itnamtnb* aiul a st lin^g of Ixials rounil his waist. 

Wlw?n out to attract the opposite flex, his hair k pla»te«Nl with tsftitli (rwuajpn); 
a grey clay k i»«l, it pwwible. but, a* this k only obtainable from iluruosagar, one 
connot rely upon getting some at uuy time, Thk preparation of the hair b calk'd. 
" abtdhibvth:" On hk tight w-rkt ouf friend will have hk wrist-knife, and on one 
or more of hk fingers he will wear a stfimg wire ring, the one end of whioh~f or natiw 
rings are flcldom aoklered—protrutles about two inchefl from the outer side of his 
finger and k bent so as to form a hook. {Figs, 4 and S.) Thk ring or hook k 


no, TumaiStA wawr-iCHr* t» MBmosc with tbs oinsft ocabd ieuiovhd. 

iwcil. during a fight, for ripping up a man’s lip or nose. It goes by ^e name of 
" tfjflfo," In Midition to these omaments he will fairy two spears, hk atool, hk 
fighting-stick, uui hk oryx horn, while in hk hair he will wear mony ostrich feather*. 
Ilk neck being ornainented with beads. 

WTien goitig to war. Be fliscants all lik omamcats and only carries hk spear and 
hk wrkt-knife. 

The TufkimJi, like the Sub, allow their hair to grow to a txmsidciwble length. 
When it liecoaire tiresome they cut it off short and either put naide or aell the hair 
which has been removeil. A nnmber of people iuuigiiic that the long plastered hair 
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if luturtttp but ffui-ih is not the com?, Wh&t happetis h thiit n mm eoLlecrts 

li&ij for mmy years, hjckJ, wheu he hm ffufficientp he plaits it all together and then 
piaster it* When thia la done it is aewn (bq^Airr) on to his own hair, the whole 
being known ns TbiB cYptauiB my remark, under the burial ceremonml^ 

to tbe effect that s nuui'a hair in buried with him only tf he happens to be wearing 
it at the time of bis deaths 

In ailditmn to the citti^o/p the Turkana cut strips of rhino bide^ into wbirh they 
bore boles for the ioflcrtion of ostrich feathei^. These strips are catted ** nlsh,^* A. 
number of these are fastened together, when they assume the name “ofAoiyo/’ 
and are fitted over the hniror *- idrtUhibuti** Each hole in is called^* afAiJinV^^ 

Another form of afhaiya ia largely used; this ia made from acacia fibre^ and is con* 
stnicted aa a wb^e. not in separate ofcJo, th^ workmanship being leally good. 





no, (K.—MTBEE TTFia OF Ti:ati JlNA nmmNo-ancKs edelai 


On Idliing bis fimt enemy, the TtiEkauti nmkes a large number of outs along the 
upper part of his right arm and down the right-hand side of his cheat ant] shoulder- 
blade, On obtaining a second vkUuif he umkes elmikr cuts on the left side. The 
number of cuts is abaolntely immaterial and rests cDtimly with the victor, Should 
a man ki]] more than two persons he may increase the number of outs already made, 
but no regulation is laid down beyond the brst two. It has been said that^ on obtaining 
a third victim, a man may pa^ on the right to cut blood doeorations. which ore cal loci 
to a IcfB fortuniite brother or friend, lait this tbeofy is entirely mccirroct. 

Members of the opposite ses start wearing two aprons from infancy^ Both aprons 
am hung from the wnlat^ the front one. whkb is called armh*'* ijeing irisngularr 
while the back one, whkrh is called etou^^ b oljlong. These aptons incfea^ in length 
as the child grows, and by the time she reochi^a maturity a girra aprons reoeb very 
oearly to her knoes^ 
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Wlipn It ijirl nurries die weats Itmg aprons wliiob reach nearty down to her feet, 
the front one goUiff by the m»tie of " adv»d " She also starts wearing a third skin, 
dung from the right shoulder, and called “ tgdoth** Aft aprons arc decors ted, but 
not to any great extent. 

The inarriHl women wear large quantities of beads, and an? conistaiitly smearing 
themselves with ghee or mutton fat. Unlike other tribes, they seldom wash before 
aaointing themselves with fat. 

All the members of this wi ahnve thcii heads on both sides, lea«ng only a little 
hair on the crown of the brad. ^Vhat hair is left is allowed to grow to a length of 
three or four inches, anti is plaited into cords with ghee and red eart h. (PI. Ill, 
Figs. 1 and 2.} * 



MOi 7 .^a) TTMAN* iVfJflV U>WEJI>[ 4 r ntl sttti Ifl 

THAS* ™K WCfUt 13* TTO UF* TD PBItVKKT TUI uKKAMKSfT FEOM 
rjhCiU^co our osch it has diie* issnimrt by stiu;¥C}iJ3*(i Tiiis lip. 

(b) lTtlKA34A llAJt** aCiUMMITH ^OSE^DEBC. Till IIOOTC Bt BOVTiD WITH 
OOAT SKIS TO FHEI'ISTT COBfTALT OF THK WU'i&H WfTM TH* HITAl^ 
(t) wimAX^f* tJJW'Eii-t.ir ouxAnicrr^ 


The womon^v ears are pierved in the sadit? tnajmer i3 tlw; Ma$ai, but only wty 
SDiall ortuiment^ are Lowrteda 

The lower lip of both iexea is pierced at a veiy ^rly when a small pieea 
ol wood k inserted. In the of meB, thia piece o! wood will be replaced bter 
by a rounded piece of ivoiy ht the end of which is a fitiid to keep it in positiom When 
inserting it, the lip b Httetehed to wklen the hole mm to allow the studded end to 
(Fig. T, a.) 

Women wear a piece of platted win?^ which la also atudded and hoa a bend banging 
from the outer ead« Tt crO 

^U1 men have a atnall hole pieimi tn the septum of their On cerctnoiija 

CN^ca^tona a large nieUl dba b bung (mm the aepttmL (Fig* T« ii.) 
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9.—Tt7llKA^*A Rrocit (BAfirx)* 

Th^ Tiirkam keep riunvla, cattle, donkeys, g^vita, «md ahwp, each of which 
Its own kiaal in the vi%e, thoujjH cattle oml donkeys are l.er.le<I together 
P gnusing. Oil the whole tlie Bttxjs is of a \'ciy ptK*r ty|w. hut little cK* cab |» 
expecitwJ. as It has to n-Iy u[Kin hrow«ng for ito existenoe. tlrawng is obtauiaWu 
ilunng lie Utter luilf and just after the rains, but for the renmining aeveit or eight 
tbontha all stock is dependent upon the biowsiiig. 

CameU are the last to leave the village. beJug tun«d out to gnu:e at aU>nt 
8 a.iin, but unlike the retoaining stock, they do not return to the viHagn nntil evening. 
As ft rule they are watereri every five days, Uit when there Uanabundamr of water 
they are watered every third day. The watering of eamebs takes place at aknit 
r^' white out giasuii', are under the care of the vunng men, but are 

Jookcl after by the women when in the village. The Turkftba ki«p very few camels 
for brecdi^ pmposea. ono camel being lent out when required. It may be taken that 
^ my richof ni^u trampla 

rattle and donkeys are turned out to graae at about 5 aam. being reliirm^,} to 
the vdlage at about ft B.m. for milking. Dew (.JAop) is considered to k a very guotl 
thing for cattle, but haimrijl to goats, whose feet become soft and split if thev walk¬ 
over dewy grass. At about! 1 a.m. the catt le and donkey's are herded slowlv towatils 
a water-hole, » as to arrive about idd^y. The care of these licasts is‘place.| in 
the hands of the elder boya or young men. After watering, the cattle and donkevs 

arc allowed to graze until about 5 p,m.. when they are retnmwl to the rillafle for 
milking. * 

The hniira ■» those observed in regnrtl to cattle ami donkeys are also 
obsi'rveil m the case of goafca, with one giception. namely, that goats are waten-il at 
11 mm. ibsteari of mid-flay. Goats ami sheep arc, of course. henletJ togcthi-T, nmi are 
lU the charffc of tli^ sraAfI hoys and girlii, 

.-Ul milk, eacept that of the donkey, is put Into one gouid, but b not coiiiumwl 
until It has become sour, which do™ nut take Tong by ri-ason of the fmst that oM and 
new milk are rnimsl. Donkey’s milk is only consumeil by the chiklran ami gto«Ti-aji 
|>cop1(! who too jMXPt to bo abk to obtain any uthor kind of niilb. 

The Tiirkana la s carelesa and cruel henJflimm and a moat elBcient liar. He will 
often leave bis stock all lUy in order to attend a dance or a meat feast, and, on his 
rpti^ to hvi vUlage, will account for the loss of any stock hy recoiuitmg « long awI 
thnlJmg talc of a fight ha hml with some beast of the bush. Losses eauiied in this 
way must amount to very large numbera. 

^any deaths are also Paused amougst the stock by the herdameQ beating their 
bc^s. .Shmild a Tiirkana see a beast straying he will chaae it. and. having come up 
with it wdl strike it with a stick with all bis might, or throw a large stone at it. W-ht-n 
one rea « that the death of on animnl means a meat feast, one cannot wonifer at 
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I have foil lid it cstromelj' diffimlt to annlvBc tha mind of the Tiirkana in regiud 
tn his stock, for He iiodoolrtcdlT loves it, iwd yet he thiuks nathiiu^ of liMtuig of 
killing it. 

There are two words in Turkana whiuh uocitr fuore frccjuently tlisn ony otliers, 
and they are ** Tutkami ” and " Barin " {stoekj, .Tuit os the Tufkana never sfioaks 
of •* men,” hut always Tnrkaiia.” iir ** Sok.” or *"EiHnit,’' so ho never talks of hta 
cattle, or caaiela, or goats, bat aIwr™ of his “ Barin." 

The Tiirkaiui is not only cujubI almut tins enre of his stock while out grartag, 
hnt even In the vilUge, far it is extremely eOEamoii to beat of a (ioit, Iciijiard, ot 
hveOK ranytng off soma besat frotii a village. It seems to me that these losses 
could easily be avoided if the people took the ttouble to build more sevutv fences, 
but I have |K»intwl this out in vain. 

My own theory ia, that the people look upon their stock na food and not ils 
stock, which would clearly account (or their cnielty,, and ftlao for the fact that 
they do not think twice iiboui slaughter ing luiimaU, The carvlessueas ia. 1 think, 
ainipiy their nature, for in all things one comes across this casual, happy-go*lucky 
way of doing things. Agani) the Tiirkana arc no exccptbiis ti» the rule that all 
natives are fatalists. 

When I recall the anjnber of aniluala kllleil on ceretnonial occoainns. and the 
still larger numbi'r slaughtered in the ordinary way for meat, I cannot help thinking 
that the Tiirkana stock must be on the deorense. This fact, combined with the 
knivwterlgo that their herds are already comparatively small, ntukeu om* marvel 
at their casual attitude towanl-H the stock, whieli they not only profess to lov^e so 
much, but actually do love, 

Turkaon stock catimates must aecesBarily be very rough, os there ia at present 
110 reliable basis for calculatiou. As, however, it is generally undershwd that thn 
TiirkatiiV own vviry large herds of stock, and my lura estimiites vary very little ftoni 
those of my predecessor, I propose giving both estimatea for what they are worth. 


My prcclLi^ejs»or*a tr — 

CB.nu^l[& 

ottle. 

1 

tkmktryim, 

CkmtB ajui 


1 mjmu 

id.fXio 

■w)y,ocyi 


My own fijniri# reotl: — 


20,(HM> 


fio.ono 


10,000 


^O.OOO 


I have basivJ my 6giii«s on the new census, as it now stamU, and personal 
observation daring niy toors. 

Tl»e Xithir arc tbe chief camel owners, the I^ibclni pogaesaing hnt few. The 
beat camel areas arc the Korenyang river. Lower Kerio river, Khnkhafa river, mid 
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the Lakif Rudotf awa. These areas are ako very good cattJe areas, with the 
'^xcieptjon i>f tfa<? L/>wct KcriOki 

There are two outstanding sheep areas, namely, the Lower Korcnyoiig nod 
the Khalabata. The only mode of transport in Tiirkana is the donkey, oml a few 

tliurefore^ to Ik? foimd in everr i-illage. 

An elder seldom keeps alt his stock m the same ^Tllsge. but sends hk oamek 
to a goo<] camel-gnwiag ground, half hk cattle to another place, his goats ekewbore. 
and so on, all under the charge «f sons or relations. His object in doing this k 
partly to give each s^ies the best gruu^. and partly to protect a portion of hk 
stock from any infectious dkease which might break out in hk village. 

The milJong of all stock is done by the women, the men pridii^ themselves 
on their ignorance of the art. 


fO.—BCBIAI. CERKXOiifUn (AstAs). 

Burial amongst the Turkana k only extended to three classes of petsons, 
namely, heads of villages, all women who have attained the dktiaction of becoming 
grandmothenr. and the senior wife of all heads of villages. All other members of 
the tnbe are thrown out hy peiuons of their own class, which b to say that women 
throw out the women, and young men throw out the young men. 

As the burbl of a woman differs slightly from that of a man, I propose to deal 
in fall with a own's burial first, and then point out in what reapeet a womna’a hmial 

I.— The Ilrtrial of a Motu 

Afl soon as an elder is declared to be dend^uto tiau (the spirit is departed)— 
all the members of the village set to work to dig a grave. When this b done, some 
elderly jicople of both sexes are sent for. anil they divest the deceased of all hk 
oroaiiien^ aud decorations except hk boir. .\ftor this, the corpse is placed in thv 
grave with the deceased's stool and a supply of tobacco, ghee, and milt, am] the 
grave k then filled in. The grave » the centre of the goat auok 

.-It sunrise next mnming all the women shave their heads completely, and 
remove all thw ornaments and clothes except the cjrokrA or large skin him^ from 
the shoulder. In actual fact the back akin is not discarded but merely cluing(?d 
round, so that the arnamentod sitle k concealed. The women remain like thb for 
Bomt five days, during w'hich mnny goato are lolled, hkch woman takes three of 
the skiiu of these goats, and, haring sewn two together, hangs them from the waist, 

while the thtol k hung over the right ohouMer. The old skins ore not thrown awav 
i>ut put mtlo. 

Two days after the burial all the male memkfni of t he village shave thdir fore- 

howls, after which a feast k held, the numher of beasts killed depending upon the 
wi^aJth of the 
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Six dayn later a move h loftile to a new village a few hundted f^ids away ftom 
the old one, all the thorn bush and branchea which formed the huta and kraala o 
^h« old village being piled on to and round the grave. About three months after 
this move, another feast « heR more relutiona having arrived by then. and. soon 
after, a furtlicr move is made to a new village about a couple of milw away. 

Yet another feast takes place about six months after the burial, when t e 
rolations from far lands have arrived. After this feast the deceased s property is 
divided, and the membera of the deceased's village move, br the last time, to a new 

village some twelve miles from the place of burial. 

The theory that a man's hair is ent off after d«»th is totally iaeatroot. Iho 
ilaw in this coiinection is that, if a man is wearing hb eioedot when be di«^ it goes 
with him to his grove, but if he was not wearily it at the lime of death, it passes 
to his eldest brother, or. if no such person cxista. to the elders of hb own age. 

.Another sign of mourning is observed, but only by the women; thb constste of 

the wearing c»I one aa&Jtlal only- 

It b univcradly understood by the Tiirkana that incorrect proc^ediire tesulte ui 
the complete annihilarion of alt the stock of the offending village. 

The eldest brother an<i eldest son of the deceased arc responsible for everything 
.connected with the burial and inheritance, unless the dtxmuffd b a woman whose 
hii#h4nd is Jiving and competent. 

* 

iL —Thr Bufiitl of d H 

The main differences in ceremony, if the deceased b a woman, are twofold, and 
'Concern the place of burial and movement# to new viJIagfw. 

A woman b buricti under her hut, which b broken up and throam over the 
grav^, a few brunebro of thorn bush being extracted from the cattle kroal and pbced 
round the grave to prevent wild beasts digging up the Iwdy, 

The other important difference b that, irmtead of omvmg the vUbge three times, 
it b only necessary to move it once to a place a few hundred yards uwuy. 

iii.—TAe Thromwj OtU of Corpie*. 

Although none of the younger meinbem of the tribe are entitled to burial, it 
should not be thought that the matter en-ls when the corpse hns l^n dbposed of, 
because the ordinary mourning ceremonies ar*J observed even with this section. 
As in the care of the women, liowcver, it b not necessary to mow the village time 
aiwl timt" again. 


IL—(ATIAKAISKo)* 

It 121 ciwtoniarv for a man during hh lifrtiine U> distribute a part of \m Rtock 
nmou^ bia wives for to look after, ami on hifi JpatH this 8 t«ck become:* their 
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own property. The retnaiiulef pf the proj^rty is flUtrilfutal by , the ti««uswj’a 
brother, who i*s entitted to one eow for bis trouble. 

liich of the deeeaswl's wi^m, except the senior one, who ie cntitbxi to three covnj, 
IS enlitJed to one cow. in o^iditioa to the stock which she has inherited nutomnticaljv 
j reason of her biubond's generosity durintr his JLfotime. 

.\ll the sons are entitletl to an etjuai aj^ire of the rejudiiing stock, except the 
three eldest sons, e«^h of whum inherirs more than hb juniDr, The proportion in 
winch the stocic ts divided may b« taken ns 3 bejnl for eneh jimior, for tin- thud 
sen. 7 for thy second son, anil $ for the eldest. 


It must be remembered that before the division of any property tnlces pinee 
three ktge feasts have been held, and that the stock of a man of nverage wealth will 

have been reduced to the extent of as much as bnH a atixcB camels, a dorea bullocks, 
ttnd abaut 4^1 


The clweastd’s wivfs become the property of their sons, who inlierit their mothcr'a 
property when she passe* away. Although cohabitatbu between a son and hismotber 
tB not pcrniittcd, tlie son can. and frequently does, take another of his fAthar's wive* 
^ live with him, in which case she becomes his lawful wife. A son may not rein.'i%'n 

owrj- for hk mother, but, should she re-mnny, her relations can claim one cow from 
her new husband. 

A man a ornaments and spears are inlkerited by bk eldest brother. Should 
he ha^-B no brotkef, they are diBtrihqjctl among his neighbonni of his own age. 

An tinmarriixl w-jirrior’a atwk ia bberited in wiual shares by hb mntber and hia 
ynunger brother. Should he have more than one younger bnither, the atoek gofl* 
to hia next younger brother, and the rftrt ili> not benefit by his death. 

A marriid womati'a ordaments are inherited by her sirters-in-law, hut those 
of an unmarried girl pass to her mother. 

The stool of n man, whose age docs not entitle him to buriai, k hamied over lo 
tin* iiE^fgbbokuB of hh own age. 

... «hUtiren have precisely the same aUndmg in a famUy as leptimnw 

ohiidreti, taking their iseniority according to nge. 


12 .—Ti'RKaxa Law. 

Cases are beard by cldem, but no definite nuiDber U laid down, nor yet does it 
matter to what section thev belong. 

I here propose to record the punishiticnta which 1 have found to tie unirerMllv 
»«3gni»ftd for certain crimes. 

A/vrtfor._Thia gi\Tes the dwcaaed a refati^-wt the right to retaliafc or demand 
ft confiscation of the whole of the murdcxi-r s property, in which latter case the 
adl^(«] '* ^ ttdativM. A*( a role the latter course ia 
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//DiiiiViefc,—This seecQs to Iw? tneateti in the same way its murder, exi“C|jt that the 
relfltivefl may not mtaliatf, and the ske of the fine differs accfsrditig to the seetiop- 

Jtape .—As faras I havT been able to find out, rape U unknowiiamong the Turkana, 
A^bich fact irt probably accounted for by this presence of aeveral pioetitttteg in each 
village. 

AdiiUery^ —Till* givT» the injured husband the right to kill the adiiltererj hut, 
abtadd he eaenp, bis idations are bound to capture him and band biin over to the 
injured bushami. Failure on the part of the aduherer's re!ativ<^ to effect the aTrest 
of the accubhI necessilatw the hauiling over of all the stock of the village to the injured 
husband. 

Hurt ,—^The loss of an eye or a limb is puuiahuhle by the payment of head of 
cattle to the injured paft\% while the loss of a tooth Involves the accused to the eJttoat 
4jf a cow. 

Should a man be badly hurt, no iction ia taken aatil he dies or has completely 
recovered, whan compeniation Is awarded. Should the injured man recowr completely 
no compensation is awarded, though it ia usuat for the Injurer to kill a buUock or goat 
for him at some timiB during his lUaesSp but this is not couipuboty. 

The loss of a finger would appear to be too small a matter for compenBation, but, 
here again, a goat is usually killed fur the injured party, 

Turknna custom on thb point may be summed up as follows. A man should be 
able to take care of himself^ and. unless he suffers some life injury* he is not entitled 
to the assistance of the eldm. 

TAe/f.—Theft ts not conaidereti to be a Herious offence, md stolen property* if 
retLimable wh^n tmeed* is merdy rettimed^ no pnalty bemg awarded. If the property 
has been consumed or otherwise disposed nf* the Accusetl is made fO j*ay the full 
valur^ Should the injured party loae bis temper and strike the accmicd, however, 
the proYDcatiou is conaidered to be sufficiently grave to cqwt such iwrtion. 

Prii^icwiey in an Untnarricd (jifL—MY persons who have had aeTCual intereciui^ 
with a gi rl, wlio is unniafTied and hm become pregnant for the first time, are mado to 
pay head of cattle each to the girfs father. Should it be the second occasion on 
which the girl baa become pregnant, every person who Jia^ Imd sexual mtatcouree 
wuth hat since her last child is forced to pay 11 hpad of cattle to her father^ 

Abortim, beinff CauMr o/.—,*lny fiersoii, who deliheratdy causes a woman to 
abort, is punisher} by the confiacatioa of his entire pfoperty, which h given to the 
wouiUn*B father. 

13 .—TraKANA Clash* 

There are a large number of dans aniong&t the Turkana* each with its 

little peculiarities, but 1 liavc l>een unable to go into ihe subject as thoroughly aa I 
might have wiubed* I liave^ however, obtained a few* facta which I consider worth 
recording, even if only a guide to fiiture officers. 
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The only cLiiii^ int* which « mm may not niairy %m thove of hia ioother mu] 
father. 

Most clams brand thdr male atock differently from the female stocky but not alL 
Others* on the other hand, ha\Te different brands for diffetent spedeti, but only one 
brand for bath sexea of tach species. 

I here propose to append a Ikt of the ckas I have CfOme acnn^ with wliat few 
detaiLi 1 have mana^i to obtain Teganiing their peculiarities. 


y§^ethf> .. 
£pof^*a ,. 
A^^uruk ,. 
ytfftiap *. 
/ reiniX' 
NgUcng'rwe 
[f'onnn 


y^ruvt 

Imesteo 

Ijmcho 


ygalioio ** 
Inkifum 

Sgadanifft 


Li$t of -Vfbriat Cfctna. 

., This is a veiy laifs rjan, who&t totem h ostrich meat* 

* ^ The totem appeam to be the itpimg^a pknt, 

* * The dan totem ia the crow fJhiniit)* 

Their totem ie the white-ant 

* * The name is the name of a tieOp which ia ita totem. 

. * Their totem ia the baboon (/vAom). 

.. The name eeema to hav-e something to ilo with “ hurt."* 
Whm these people milk, they aie bound to Bpill a little 
In the &?e before drinking. 

,, 1 am told that the totem is thirst (ulwe), 

.. This name is derived from to throttle* Thev act 

aa the Woam in regard to milk. 

** UTien a beast is abughteredp these people are given n 
part (probably tendon) of the right hind knee, a piece of 
which most be swallowed* 

,, The tiame has sonietluiig to do with broken limbs. 

. * The totem is fire They follow the samo custom aa 

the WoRiia regarding milk, 

*. TksM people keep their hair short, and twist it into points 
with fat and red earth. They probably originatetl from 
Samburu, 


Laiet 

Eduiya .. 


Imothorokoi 

JdacharirnktUa * * 
Miyer ,, 


LUi (f XilAtr Clara. 

All 1 know is that it is a large clan. 

The totem of the clan seems to be n madden burst of distant 
thunder. Tlieir women are not aJlowctl to oat the inner 
portion ol a killock's tail, 

Tlic nit^nic of this nlati implies that they are failurGS i Wliat 
kind of people are theae ! 

Thn name is derived from AmuhU (sandal). 

The clan is tlo^ly associated with untiKtroke in sotue war 
or other. 
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Nfolioroto ProbftWy origiimte^l frotn Sambuni. They fllum? toBy 

bleed g ninift lg with ah arrow. 

Jtara^kolonff ** Thm otan deris^ tta name from tbc lact that a wnmumt 
dunDg conftneiiu!Dt« b shut tip in the hut and not 
allowed tn ace daylight ; ikm^ from impamt (rnmnae) 
to vtbo}^ (sunset)* Actually it m from early oiornmg to 
evening. 

-Uattfrona .« I am informed that the totem is the leaf- Their women 

may not dritUc water hot during confinement. 

It will be noticed that I have given objects as the totems of moat of the claim 
and not antnuds, and I should^ thercfocet just like to repeat that: t ha%% been miahle 
to go into the question with sufficient thoroughness to enable me to make any 
definite statement on the point, 

14.—Game Tbaj^ ani> 

i .—GaniC Tmp$^ 

There is but one form of trap used by the Turkana, the size of the trap dc|feDding 
upon the animal to be captured. 

As has previously been n^ntioned, there are two nyiiieUa or sub^^ection.^. which 
are made up of game trappem. It should not, howew, be inuigiiied that these 
two sub-Aectjons alone engage in the piactieep At the oame timci I gather thab 
trapping is going out of fashion fast. 

The trap consists of ft circumference of long sticks bound logetheri 

into which are bound a large number of thin “sijokes running to the centra, where 
a small opening i» left. This wheel is called “ tiifichir the sjiokes merely being 
called wood (ogito)^ which word is used of trees, vrood, and branches. (Fig* 8.) 

A hole (qip|xrn) la dug^ to a depth of about S ft,, and the aftioAd is placed over 
the top of it. A noooe, made of inlortwined reims and tailed akwidj is placed over 
the olachet, the other end of the dhctif having been firmly fcteciired to a log, which 
is colled rioif. (Fig. S.) 

When Oil animal tteadi on to the it* spokes give, and the niiinuirs foot 

gOM into the hole. When it withdraws ita howe\'er^ the nooae tightens^ and 
the spoken dig into its skiOf the dbeuf and thv tttackft keeinng ^cb other in position. 
The animal ia thus fastened to a Jieavy bidden and, after iLrsggmg the log for somo 
distance^ falhi down in a state of exhaustion and ia BpearwJ by the tmpper when 
ho comes to see the result of Ida handiwork- 

The BUfie of the ntachdt tfoii and uji/om de|jejid entirely upon the antnial 

to be caught. 

It will doubtlfsw he held that the method ts a very cruel one, and [ Usvp no 
desire to defend it, but I should like to mention that a number of otitrlchea owe 
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thdr livTf* to thf ^thod udopt^^ct by the Tiirkaiui. Tius may seem a cimoiia remark, 
but when it m cott.4der^ that th« Turkziim full-dre&i eornim ol liiindredfl uf tminch 
featbfm pej* man. und that the Turkana^ thetefore, place a very high price on the 
birds, it will be Been that this mcthndl euableB them to capture a hiidi when it is 



Itn. a.—mLKXJX QAMJt TtAT. 

thomiighly exhaustedt eitnM-t soim feathers, and then release it, So Turkam 
will kfll an ostrich, but no Turl^na, on the other bmd* will allow one to wander 
about without obtaimng some oi its feathers. It will, therefore, be iwea tliat the 
method adopted lias its advantages, so far as ths o^rieh ia concerned. 

ii .—Fivhiiig Nm. 

1 have decided to deal with this subject here, beemtse the Lake RudolJ Turkana, 
who are the only hsheimeJi in the district, actually Orap their fish. 



»tn, 0 ^—jaki acEHtur mnjifo set. 

The trap or net is ealleil ] can think of no better way of deecrihing 

it than by saying that it is the same sha^ie m an English bee-hive. The Immework 
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iji mnJe of a ver\' p]iablf> buflh, or, mther, the branches of that bitah. ami the netting 
codhUm of rollwl iHul-oma palm leovtw. At the Uip i>f the mst u hole large enough 
to admit one a arta ia left open. (Fig. 9.) 

Tfic Gaherman. holding tbe not in. his right ha ml, wadea tliitmgh the water 
looking for fah. thi sighting one, h« follows (juietly and, wben quite close, claiiije 
his net orer it. forcing the net down to tho bed of the rivet. He then itaserte his 
hand thiough the hole left for the pnrjwBO, and, having extrorted hU fish, he fuatens 
It on to a fltring which is wound itruncl hU waist. 

TJie efficiency of these janiple is tmly renutrfcahle, wluch is inst as well, con- 
atdeiiog that they have nn other form of food, eicopfc the wjpil-onta palm fmit, and 
poescfis no stock. 


15.—Reuoiox. 

The exact natuiv of the Turbans belief U vary hard to understand. .\Ithouglt 
they Imve two distinct nainea for God and the Evif Spirit, namely '* Agu /" ami 

" AgijK.” they we unuhh to separate them, and soy that the two constitute one 
penon who lives in tlie aktea. 

it ia bdievied thnt God first of all placed a man and a wontan on earth so tw ., 
wltens ’\(i]ry for west of Tilrbnrm. After thnt he sent down varioua auiituila to this 
couple, who were overpowered by them all, exceirt cattle, aunels. donkeyif, goats, 
sheep, and dogs; thus the Knutning anltOBhi became wild, (mowing no master. 

ft u held that the Devd ia ullowerl to wander about th* world, liia form being 
tbe snake. Should a man he bitten by a snake, any person who baa stolen stock 
from bim will at- once ndniit the offence and pay up, os it U held that the Devil 
la adding insult to injury, which must oji no account be allowed. 

^ In the event of low or disoase, the Turlcaiin call upoo God to rectify the maiterr 
crying aloud, “Aj 7 *d. fofAciiaerif ai/’ote/" ^“O God. release tlw- cottier*); nr," 
ahoiild It 1» desired to curec eomeone. " Agfti, lara LoMi " {0 God, kill Lokol 1 
If something other than cattle or a pereon other than Lohol bo the Knl>|sct of the 
prayer, the words ny'atu and LoM ate chniigcd, 

Thj.‘ wrjret forma of the Devil are tbe ii«HH foobra), tlie itnomloi fjmbuti), «itd 
the n^Hjiom (puff-adder). 


16.—Tt-RKAJti Skasoxs (Epeoaru) ano Months (Tlapyo), 

The Tttfkoua year consiste of two aeasoas ; the wet. season (diifiore) and the 
dry Mason each of wliich is divided into six lunar months. It is mv intention 

to n^rd here the months to which each Turfeana month cornspouib, with their 
particular features, but imob a oorielatjop can. of ooume. only be regarded as 
A|)pmxim4tely corrects 
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Akiboro (fAc Ifrt ^omom). 

The name of this 6 <»sod is derived from “ oki^ " (water) and “ oJb™ " (tain). 


Fabroarj" 

, ^ IXftwQHg .. 

March . . 

* * Z^i/^V ,, 

April 

^ - Lm^rut ,, 

1- 

i 

** Tkima 

June 


July 

- _ ij>itA<)tQ .. 


From “ ekanns ” (white). The end 
of the tirpught. 

From ** lodung " {to sepumte). 

Drought broken^ hi^vy rfliu, 
Fmni “ ivifiorMit (thuiid^)i 
stoTcna everywhere, 

Froux*^ i/rVi(giUib GootlgrpEiDg 

ohtainfible. 

From (a bJoom), Flowers 

appear. 

From erAo/o ** (aliisiij. Drenching 
ram. 


I will hen! Bive tough notes on the raiofaSl during ISM for comparison 

Februaty ., Heavy rain during the first and last wcelo of the month. 

March ,. Heavy rain during the latter half of the month. 

April .. Heavy lain almoeFt evviy day. 

May ,, ,. Heavy tain almoat every day, 

June .. .. Occasional light ahowens. 

July .. ,, Heavy rain during the latter half of the month. 


/lAamu (tAe Drg S»siui), 

The word “ aiamu ^ in Turkaiia meuiii " patched or sr-orched.” 


August .. 

a. Latkiihan a # 

.' From atAuhan (thanisgtving). 
Much rejoicing over the good 
grmdng left by the tniiia. 

£o])tcinber 

a . LoitUdk ,. 

.. From “AifrV»it” (to ninfce), 

(fan ” ornamenta are lundc this 
manth. 

October 

. * iofowgV ,, 

.. From “aioi^'n” (bate), Vety hot 
and diT. 

N'o^^ujuber 

# «■ /jO&O ^ i 

, , From " eio " (a bitter fruit). Thi« 
Irnit ia eaten with blood thb 
tnontb. 

Dmmber 

*. Ijmnm ,, 

.. From ''dfoniMH** (to fall), 
dropping ol! the trees. 

Japuary 

*a Lmnuk ** 

.. From “iiitMA ” (to cover). Very 
cloudy ; min blowing up. 
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Hen? I can oaly give partidulara of the wofaU during August mid September^ 

1926 

August *, One of two aiiowcrs ditring the fiist week. 

September *, Very heavy min dimng the bttor half of the luontli. 

t diould like to point out dmt the laioMI during E936 hui been the be&t Tiirkann 
has known Fornbout ten years. Further, unlike averugo yearf, it haa been unii'ei^t, 
and not confined to the higher portions of the diatrirt aa la uauallr the caeo. 

It can be trulhfutiy said thatT with the e^i-eption of showers, which arv too light 
even to produce gruM^ the lower half of tlie district often gocft without rain for as 
long m live year? at m stretcln hut the higher half ia more fortmiate. 


IT,—GAJUBf!. 

By far the most popular game amongst the Turkana is wtestUiig {nkili^a% but 
not wrestling aa wtf know It, The main rule of the game appears to be that one 
must keep oeu^^s hngers clasped behind one^s adwiwafyla back the whole tiimf untt! 
one k able to throw him over by sheei- gtrenglL 

The struggle ^ortuneucea by each throwing his arms round the other s body, 
and ioterbring his tbigere behind the other a Wb. 

Tile first mow Is to tty to throw one’s ad^^rsary from n stauding p(^jtiom bv 
bending bis head back Until hia knees gi^‘a under him. H this method foib, euch 
moves his feet back till the opponents am leaning to each other, chest to chest. After 
much struggling, the fight generally ends in one of the jMirti^ throwing one leg 
forward and lifting the other clean ofi his feet, when a quick motion sideauya will 
hurl the loser uii to his hack. It is not nccessat)^ to hold a man down, the mete fact 
of hri liAving lost control of hb feet giving the other the victory. Tripping m allowed 
and considered n sign of exceptiomU skill. 

The univereal game of "6ett#"’ (fmncdl(i)j which ia called "tNjtfi/A/* h pbyed by 
the Turkauap atones and holes in the sand being substituted for beads and a l>oan[K 


18.—TunKAJiA Smm rem OniEU Tfitaas. 


Swahili .. 
Suk 

Samhunt 
Somali .. 
Rendilc., 
Arab 
Kabiiin .. 
Boran 


iCaiehimiba, 

i\yube. 

Nffot. 

ImarabfdH. 

IliAwi, 

BoraH^ 


Dorobo . . 
Alarakwct 
Waked] * * 
Akambu ,, 
Ab^minbin 
Topotha . . 
Dodotb ^ * 
Koramoja 


CAr6ffe»^. 

Ngwnama^ 

Nffantbaar 

TiAatha. 

IkiJotfuK 


Jiwo 

Tentbo ,, 

Acholi 

Masui 

Gialm 

Rebel 

Europeans 

Icidlfimf 


Kitid\ 

Kmiichuru, 

Ibfikipe, 

ChAeL 

Thufm. 

Maidu 


Ah Foreigners are email (enemy) to the Tiir-kntuig hot the word has little signifi* 
cance, having become the equivalent of ** strangerJ' 
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19,—TimKAXA Pt*ACE-!iAMX^ AXO THKIH MkASTWS;. 


Loitnik ,, 

Ejiik)tigol 

Li>ti>rLg*ot 


tfacltmif* 

Konmukun ,. 
LukwamDthing ,, 

Ejinithiig^il 
Long'ethitt 
K&ngVtet 
Kfiruiikvuktirt ^, 

V 


Kobanyct 

Kuk * 

Kolobg ,. 
Xolrvmksil 

Keria .p 

Kocbodin 
Cbiuigoi , . «« 

BwiLbwtl . . 
Ayalig>*alig 
Lokwiyiiiii 
Namuru .. 
Kakorotatu 
Nmbaiye .. 
Logctiowoi p p 
Kutig'akupur ,« 
Kslolcinriioyaug *. 
LiupUp *. 
Lo-kotiir . . «« 

AthiigwiLiatom ,, 


,. Fr4}m arifJtr n liuttip+ So cullnl oa ic^otmi of tbo 
titmmjt roek ir pre^Dtiiig ihv liuinp of ii biilbck. 
^ * From mhng^ n. l*enef&c?tcir- Tbype i* &1waya 
to bti hA<l 

, p Fconi a licad-striog, A colo^l bullock 

sung about Mvd killed here. it h&fl hugo 
honts and ttumy heatbstriugs. 

.. From cufumf, actirk 
p * From ^oum nkun , dji mseot-p 

p p From rJhoffw^, white ; and rhiim. A wbtto 

rhioD m ^id to have dj^ hem- 

* - From ithugml, bent horoB. Site of a big moat fea^t. 
. , Fmm ^d4f, to fight. Site of a riot, 

p. From w^’cstrt. ncacia seeds. 

p« From ordnilHp miai^amagc; and 4^vhifi, giTu^e, 

Giraffe said to have died bere, as a result ol 

mbcairiiigep 

p p From shaving. Turkana elder wm killed 

here by elephant and many peo[de fihav4>d, 

,, From kuta^ beating. Site where fnrfiinj seeds were 
beaten out. 

« p From dry. Dcvoifl of graring. 

*. From rkmtig^ white; and eJta/, auneL Wbite 

camel was killed here. 

*. From rffyirn , a cam, 

p p From iekidiyru^ to sooop up watar from a hole. 

* . From ecAiJifjn'p long. 

*, Prom ahu)iiibmli oeck fat* 

.. From a till waters, Kwamp. 

.. From ^kwiifnm. nnging stones. 

. . From amurti, a rock. 

. .1 From flJtnni , to dig for water, 

, p From flhei>s. ostrich egg. 

. - Prom edoJtcf, a slope; and magiV aeadii. 

, p From iniptf ro, to swear- 
.. From a yellow bullock. 

.. From taptap, tapping of water. 

., From katujr^ an tnaecrt, 

. * From atht^wii, large tusks i ami riom, elephant* 
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Atofukot •, 

. -W 

» IT 

Ffom u binL 

K»Hng *. 

* + 

- # 

Knim gtwt dung. 

Kftkeiinu . . 



Froni thc^ only load. 

LQtiokopi»i 

• « 

t ■ 

Kfom kopd, bftlF-vHitv, hatf-bUck. 

Kaj^^'Iu .. 



Krom H/j'tJtf, (oatkJds. 

Nnmrlknkin 


4 

Krciiti Ji 3li^n|i. 

Nuki'Dg'Et 

« « 

ft ft 

From re^ting^plaw. 

Tx)kbopop 


■ T 

from eponm, large-mvdw-Up: an eltier'a graTc, 

KllabhnU 

* » 

•ft-* 

From op«ji rountiy. 

Kiiitiikwal 

t* 

ft * 

From I’-fai:, heifer t and fliiwi, spotted. 

Lfikichar 

»• m 

m ft 

Frum dJttVAur^ a kdrkr, 

KH^kurio .. 

.. 


From flitting ti pigooiL. 

Ktttilk ,, 



From tifilat\ ovifdiowbg of ^aler. 

I^koTokoro 

'm # 

ft “ 

From JbwoJbjro. aDUoiUog of twlln- 

liOtuim 

m a 

^. 

Prmu etam, death tmp for stock. 

Bichibit .. 



From biViA^V, tho noise of i;»quelcihing mud* 

ChemrieJM 

.. 

■ w 

Fmm in'rmvij, a moeting-place. 

Kot^nrang 

¥ m 

ft 

Prom Ifd'fm, a bullock; and red* 

Namuiiat 

*♦ 

-ft 

From theft of oatricli egg^. 

Loiyupuwn 

» V 

^ >■ 

From iait/n^ deep T^to-holr ; and apmea, duat. 

Kooku]i}nLk 

- ^ 


From ehin^iit, grcumd oquimU 

Akobl .. 


^ # 

Fmjii ojrirf, niBhing iratcr* 

KakathbLtkgnm 

ft ft 

ft^ 

From oJ^i* ti hut or nmti atLiJ ng^tin. a snmll 
bird. 

liuthcgiLm 

# *. 

•1 m 

From ^hatiK nobe made hy waUdng over small 
UtODOS. 

BobiD 



From lAotf, mouth of a 

Na<^bui *. 



Prom eAof, tke call of smult birtb. 

Loffiiuiyiuig'it pftmt 

m ^ 

From tml ^il uned fof plastering thm 

hair. 

Long'olcakngpRg'ok 

ft ■ 

From mukomn fruit; and Imod. 

Kalakwel 

* ■* 

n 4 

Front katakNrt, name of n peimiuieTit residonk 

Niifcor 

• ♦ 


From nffor, Turkatta nanto for Stunbuni, Site of m 
fight. 

NakoFet ► - 



From !piki>rt, to distribute. Site ^vbere bloods 
motkcy waa dlstributad. 

Jjorij’ii * . 

*- 


Prom TOoyf* bug and straight. 

KatigitbigtiiA 

4 * 

ft •§ 

From to oovcT: and donkey. Walbi 

of imter-holc fell in on a donkey hem 

Kolong'arftng'an t 

9tTLct 


Ongblarong'ftn 

V * 

From ON^Wof, river; and red. 
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Kadokoichin .. 

.* From kodoi below ; and dung. Dung seen 

floating down a river* 

Lamothekethil 

.. From nufthfi, sheep : tnil ksJf-wWte, half- 

black. 

Lopirapira ^ - 

.. From pimpiiin®, to test for water by iligging in a spear. 

Naliakfit ** 

a a From aJdlrkt to vOBiit. People drank water after 
herd of elephants and vomiteiL 

Ng'oritiang 

* - From wild besats. 

Esmuge 

* * From emuk, dark^lonred bullock. 

Kanamacho 

*. From kanamnehi^u name of pertuanent reeficlcnt. 

lx»ruello ^ - 

.. From Icftfclio, dried seedci. 

F^ikli .. ^. 

* * Prom fiai, large, outstanding. 

Lotupor .. 

». From never-failing swamp. 

Loichercrith 

,. From erUh^ laCopanL 


ao.—WjTCHcaArr AMom^ t«e Tvbkana. 

Wtchcraft amongst the Turkana is ejrtreinely commou, but WTtch-docti>r9 appear 
to be few; certainly Koloda haa oot been worried with any doctotSt aince the death 
of Kolitiang in about 19121, 

The type of witchcraft used in Turkana is the ** evil-eye,'* which is called 
** oJbptkrn/’ and it woald appear that a large number of Tnrksna are aiippoeed 
to be capable of castitig the spell over others. 

The culprit b discovered by the casting of sandals"^ {aUtamidam)^ which 
consists of throwing a pair of sandals up mto the air, findn when they drop, reading 
the meaning. All Tiukana appear to be able to read the meaning, though aomc are 
more eapabk than others. KVTien the offender hsa been identifiedt by this meazis, he 
is token to the village, and the sick peiaon is washed in cold water in his prince 
ofto which the excreta of the man with the eril-cye are over the itivalid^s 

Ix>dy, As far jmi I know, the offenrkr receives no pumshmciit, but a relation of t.ha 
injured party is perfectly justified in giving the culprit a sound thrashing, if he is 
big enough to do so and can prove that the offender actaally does possEsas the power 
to cast spells, 

Shonld a luan be foimd guilty of repeatedly casting spellfi, he will be forced to 
leave the ueighbourhcKNl, 


21, — MlSCnLLAXEClUB, 

l—Purdm^ of Spears. 

lu the past the Turkana bought aJl their speaxa from the Ngie, but have dmiog 
recent years bought nlmoat entirely from the Suk. The mason for transfcrritig 
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tbdr ciistoffi from the tu th& Suk is that tlu! Ngie, duce the import^ioD of rifle# 
into Turkunu, hare r^hmd to come so far south. In old time# they t(scd to come to 
Ngobotok iind complete their transactioos there- 

1 have heanl it said that the Tiirkntm make & special kmd of but the 

statement i« nbsolutelT ineonnect, as the Turkntut have not the Mutest notbu how 
to set aljout making a ipear eyeu, uor yet have they got the metal- 

The 8uk charges for speam are consideniblj higher than those of the Ngie, 
which fact is eaariy c^icptaloetb when ft h remembered that the Turkana origiimlly 
came from Xgic, while the &uk have been subjected to raid after raid from the 
Turkana for years. 

1 append a list of pdees ehaiged by botli the Ngic ami the Siik for 
comparison ;— 

Charges far NguA 5pear«, 

1 spear .. * , 

or^ altemativelyi 

4 s pears . * ,, ^ ^ * , . , * ^ 

10 ax es 

20 metal waist ornament# 

» 

Ckary€^ far Suk 5pen r#. 

iKpear .. .. ** .. .. 2 goats or sheep. 

4 apeom and a little tobacco 1 donkey. 

5 jf II *1 *■ ** " ^ '' 1OOW+ 


. ] goat or sheep^ 

.^1 cow or donkey. 


ii.— 

It will have been notioed that the Bgnre 4 ocoiirs again and again in all 
Turkana cctemonial. Thit repetition of the number woiricd me for some time^ 
but I could get no estploiuitiou as to why it was used more than any other number. 
EventuaUy I discovered that it origimted from the periml of a woman's condnement 
to her home before birtk Apparently H b held that women ariginally trit5d thieo 
dskym, but this resulted in the death of the child. They then tried five days but, 
again, a death occumMl. At lost someone had the briUkuL idea that a cow 
has four teiits, and this number was tricd^ and proved sq HucceoHlut that it boeame 
the mewt poptdar unmber. Jfejct to this*number 2 soems to l>e the most popular 
one, and I think ono may again pul the popularity down to the utimber of teats of 
a goat or. some other auimaL 

Ah far as I can discover* the Turkunfi have no unlucky numbet^ 
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Tlii^ onliruLiy fami of Mutation h 11 & follows ;— 

Bahitations. AjiKw'4>ts. 

.. 

,, ,, .. ** J/iiJaruAo." 

., *. ** Atonf^n/* 

yfaihiiiwn ,* ** 

During recmit vboi^ thk fnmi of ^lutatioi] has beon by a repetition 

of tbo ttrOfil "" fuUtm'in] by thi5 iiiuiu^ af different objw^tUT tliu«;^ — “iAr/o 

J/df/t “ Mi/n ntipe,** eUi.^ but this e^tooiiiotL 1ms bK^n iiv- 

stTtutwl by foreign trUK^p wbo get to know a few word* ami wiijih to make 
of theni alt 

The original form of Aabitation wbieh 1 liavr given abovo in the only fonti uHcd 
beiwiHUi men* even if they are eSosely reUited. 

The iialutAtioii a man givfs to n woniAn is tiie same oa that by one woman 
to another, nntnoly, ** to wHieh the other woman replfe^i This is 

repi-ated twko and Jio other form of wdntotioD csdsfeL 

Tlir custom folioWf^d by a Tnrkana wbeti visited in his ^dlUtge by a straiigor is 
worthy of note, 

f)n his attival they vi^li talk, and the stmngiT w ill be given some milk to firink, 
or even aome meat to ml. but no words of sdjutation or wdeome pn^ the lips of cither. 
After eiome houm, one or other will oaluttf the other in ibe ordiEuiiy manner ns if 
they had only just met. Bometlmes the aajutatiou rloea not take place until next day. 
1 liflve myself seen a tniiior form of this. It happened in one of my campa, when two 
ciders came to ray tent for shelter from the ram which was falling in torrenta. The 
old men carried on a long eonversationi which mast have extended over a period o( 
at feast ait hour, and then Itcgaii the tisiutl aalutafetons nil of a Rudden. I thought 
at the time that one had suddenlv remeralMfred his manners, but. when this 

•9 

oocoiTTd on several occasions, 1 inwde inqulria^* and wwa infomiid that the 
procedure wsis quite natural, lu the same way, no Turkana will utter a word of 
adlutation to another ngaicyu. whom he lias a grudge^ antil this matter hiui l»cn 
argued out. 


iv.—J h EniipK^ of thf St^n (.4/oimi}. 

Whon an i!eUpae of the sun occurs, it is considercNl that the sun b sfet, and it is 
nocesaarj' for even- ^ock-owmrr to bill seveml goaU. aud, having extracted the 
tindigesf^l fcjotl from the intestines, to sprinlde it over the stock. Failure to do this 
will result in stock disefise. An eclipse is calliMl *'* 
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nOr ITlTEKJltf Jl WOHEN. TBK ONE ON TOM ESTTHEWK LEFT Lfl A. MARniEIk ‘^OHAN ANO VtIliAN TUHJeE 
HEIJeH («P |l. TUE t^ETdNP T^QM THE LKST OHUX ONE MJtlS PEOM HHIOI 

r>^E ]4A% FHE&UltE ttlAT SHE lA i:;NCUEAN (««« |1l 176). THE SECOND AJtli THmD Jf^OU TUE KIHBT aUK 
TOUNO U^HAERIED OERLftp WHO ATrEAE fN 0^4 AND rJ^q JT. 
no, 2,—WEKAN* WtOtES; THE ilAlU iN TWITTED IJnfk lAJNO TtllN E^VtH iirDEa OF TDE HUaD 
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D&Him mtd 

There tft little to say regarding Totkatui dnnew, as they constat almo^ entirely of a 
large nuoilter of men wnlJdcig abonfc atomping tiicir feet (Pi The lormatton is 

generally a €irele« but it is varied by a buiich of ijeoplo [eading tho pefformeTs retmd a 
large circle and suddenly making a msh to tbo centre, or by the daiusers folbwing a 
sig'ZAg route. In the dance, in which they ore gradually led away from the centre 
and awidenly mah bacbp all thr purformere drop to a aquattiog position. The zig-zag 
oonrse dance b the ^raffe dufice^ uml the bwly is thrown backwards and forwards in 
unitutiou of the motion of u giraile'a uetk movement. 

I have found that, to start with, one finda tlu! Tuzhana imugs cjtttuDfdifiatily 
attractive, but ihat they soon get on one** nennos. like most native songs^ on account 
of the monotony. I can think of no birttcr way of describing a Tnrkana soiig than by 
saying that the leader's part iironsists of u scries of sorcoebes and yolbi the wilder the 
better, white the reply of the majority is a <ieep sootliirig drono, not al all unlike tli# 
chant of a Eurt^pcan male cbotr» 

The women form a cjiub round the oubide of the dance, but ore abrolutely 
disregarded by the dancets, unices they get in the way* in which case they are severely 
reprimanded or canJesidy poshed out of the way; In fact, it is iltfiicult tosee what 
fun th^ get out of a dance. 

Nothing is carried in the hands during n dance, the performers' bumds being 
linked together for most of the dances. 
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LUSAR AND SE.\SONAL CALENDAR IN THE TR0BRIAND5. 

Bv BkuKISLAW ^IaL[}(0\v‘5!v1, 

A AYfiTEJl of rHkoning tinw is b [iractical, fls well «# i Bentiincntal, ncosssity In 
every culture, however siirtple. Sfetnbere of every human graup have the ueeti 
«f cDoidlnatiiig various actrvitjes, of fiiitig tlates for the future, of 
reminisceixMs in the past, of gauging the length of bvgone iwriwU and of tho« to 

The pmetical need of time-reckoiiiag arises out of any somewhat complicated 
wort which has to be distributed over a prolongctl period of time, and in which 
a numbor of people have to TO-opermte, l^Tien the soil is to be tilled or a long 
fiBhiog or hunting expedition undertaken, dates have to be fixed by reference to some 
recurrent natural phenomena which can be foreseen and clefiiusL TMien a magical 
or religious festival w to be held, tberc must, as a rule, bo preparatioiM, material as 
well »a spiritual, and it la neceseaiy to place them within the schcitic of other 
activities. Again, whoa people from various localities, at times not ea^ of fteceas, 
have to be sumruoned and later ou to foregather, there must be some w ay by n hit h 
a future date can be defined for aouac time ahead, 

To such prflcticai neceasities must be added the sentimimt about the p«t. 
Death of friends or relatives is rcnwnnbered for years, Great events of iiibsl 
importance, warlike cspeditioiM, especially grand festivals, ore kept in memory by 
mfi!mber£ ol ulL hiiniAii 

Luportant or drematio incidents, such ns a yenr of famine, in which many people 
died of starvation, or a pestilence, or a serious quorrel within tho community, a 
slave raid or a head hunting eipwlition, arc usually remembered for lotsg, and placed 
in their pro|>er place within the retnmptietivc vista of past ages. Even the minimuin 
of historical interest which is always found among the " simplest wvages ” reqitirea 
a syrtem of chronology which, although it need not go very far hack, and usually 
loses iteelf soon iu the mists of legend, yet, such as it w, forms an important attempt 
at a svstem of oo^irdinating the vague data of human history of natural process. 

All these wont*, whether practical or sentimenta!, do not determine, however, 
w even indicate the manner in which time has t*> be counted. To us, with our 
present astronomica] knowledge, it » clear that precisiou, sa well ea avoidance of 
the danger of a vicious circle in timeHmunting, con only be achieved by measuring 
time astronomically. It Ls also easy to see that an elementary aatronomicsl calendar 
would not be bevond the mental range of the simplett savages. With all this, only 
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miuiiti' ohsen'AtioD of how oativim trope with the prublem, how* tboy franu* it oiid how 
tU«y atljuAt thdr kbowitiige to thiiir rf^uirf'mfmU can gi^e a Batiafuctory Answer 
to all questioQis, 

A numhor of iletailml ncetmats ahonlii btt fotthcomijig. caoh ah owing the luitIves' 
state of knowletlge in astronomy and meteorology, their uiteioatam natuml phcnonieiui, 
iiiul the rammer in which they utilise their tiata for their chronological m|uinrinenta. 
(n this it ifl •■speciuUy important to reproduce the mitirc pen)|K.<ctive, i>. what 
uppears to thetn f«-it adapted for tiinc-iwkoniDg, whot most relevant among 
rerurrtng natural events, juifl in what way they try to hannonhie the variuiin iMMaihk 
systems of time-reckoning. 

fhimr such data native tiine-reckonixig are here given with leferoncc to 
the rrrthriand Islandem of North-West Weknesia. They live in ihi' stage of ;Hiiishe<) 
stone, and their wtivitiea, such an gaidenitig* fUJiing, o^'eTWfa8 e.'cpcditions. tribal 
warfare and festivitiea. fmriat and cummemoratioa riha. require deiimte rjilendar 
arrangemenU.' As a matte r of fact, they ore able (o define a date several months 
ahi-arl. They can also roual the time sevcrol generations back, and pkc« an vvent 
appmxiniatdy attbib a certain sen.-wn of a certain year, 

fu deffning time, they nse a numl^er of eicinenta which can be roughly cla.<wified 
into three groups—the astronninicid, the metcurologieal. and the euftiual. The 
Timt urn base*] ujy*n oloiers'fltiim of the stom, sum, anti moon : the second upon 
rcTurrent changes in wind and weather: the third on human eeawnol pursuits. 
U will Isf well to kwp this tripartite disdsiDti in mind, ond. first, to say a few words 
about their astronomical knowledge. 

Tun .iVsTnoNOMJCAN Kj.eue.\t i.v Xsti™ Caj.l’uj.athix. 

The fwrindicity of the solar niovements, the double ytarlv pa&iage of the aim 
iH-vrheail—its s>>ii1herly jwth in winter, northerly in suratner—are all known to thn 
natives but never used in framing the idea of a solar year; in fact, there is in the 
native rnnarkably littU- interest in all tlicw,' eatahluihcii fnete afiuut the main 
hravenJr lusly and the relation of its H-aruith to fertility. Whou pri>aged. the 
native will *ay that the sun walks i>r moviss across the sky; that it dips down 
ut Kimaot ■ that afterw’ards it moves rounc] under the rim of the earth, from the wpot 
along the southern horiison to the cast and rises again in the momuig. But ewn 
this theory wouhl be lulvanenl by the moot intelligent uatim only, ami that without 

• A detBilvd seemint nf WMlal aiul triliaj Jifp, ■* will bi of Htijfiou* aivi augu-tl iiteu (»f tlip 
nntivoB, will be fo«i«J in Profeude C- O. SdiamiiB's worV on llw Mflamnutm <jf Sritiii Xrw 
ttuimm. 1910. AdditiDmi] laforEiiatinn has been [iiibltiihcd by tbo prewnt writer, nn i^lenmg 
Prinutive Kconomic*.*' Joanut, l(t£l , p. IJ; oti n erfajn *nd flsbing t Jfnn. tOlfi awl 

1920); w teliidtnt* bcUifs J%, Asrtroji. /a*l., lOlH); on orenwaa expnimoiuU'Saaitiils 

efti* tttfirm pMife, taS2>) on witain aipeeU of loeiolDuy ((7riiqr Ctutmn, IWSO); qn 
mytbotoir.t tMj/a im PWaoVin- pjyrAoJorjij,. )^r20( : on wstiil life (Ttf Fa^tr Ut Ptimitife 
Ptjfcknii^ Bnil Sit oaif Orpir^fioit. IMT). 
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ihct Iwit <!nrhn&iiism at mfcoroflt. Any other ijuemaii w*>iiJd be iniBw^rifU by m 
I don’t know 

TltL‘ mam native attitude mkeQ tip towards the sun i-ojiBi^ta in the - 

the magie of HiJO-shbe. It is the iToimt^^qjnrt af — thf rainniaker s 

But iho inngic of sunshmo is merdy the negative, the ro^'erae of ram inagir ; it is 
always classified as isvil mogic and rstht^r txmsiflrrvd as the prevention of rain tbiii 
as the making of aimshitio. It is one of the iumji soureeft of the pfentige ^iiootiiidlng 
the praniount rliiefs * In folk-tajes the min m sometimes personifiitii, but actually 
figures there only in a few fairy taliis, told for amusenifinl mendy. Only once *Um 
it appear in a ficrinus Jegend, which aceoimtfi lot tie origin, of fire, and in which t he 
atoiy iH^gins with a statement that the sun, the mofui, and lire w^erc bom by the 
flafoe wimiiiii. The rest of the tale is conceHieiil with fire only. As to any tryptic 
uT symlMjlir appeamnee of the mn in imy other story. perha|]^ it m^ht f*r found 
by some arm-chair philusopher. belonging to the famous *' S^iimr-mythologhiche 
Schule ” hilt An btelligeat native, or even aiithro|KiIogiftt> would only smile at it. 

The sun is mentionefl not infreqaontly in formulae of magic, but in a purely 
flescriptivi* manner; it then usually expn!ssea qiijcknes® of aetiiin. Thus, for 
instance^ an t>vent nornialiy lasting over a feiv days is described tn a sja^ll m beginning 
in the morning ntu] as temiinating in the aftemorm. Examples of such formabio 
cuii be found in the writers Afgftnmd^ qf thr Il’csOrrn Ftiafic. 

This fitvle of magical invocation in close ntLitioii with the mam 

pmctiral ue^ made of the sun ior time-reckoning', the meanitig of thr runes of 
the day, A rnnipreheasive serira of exjires-’iions describe early mortiing. The tiine 
befoTff sunrhte^ the time when the ntys are horkontd. tilted^ overheiMU 

aslant- toppling ovct» right down. As can be mfereiicea to the |H^itioii of tha 
atm are predominant,* 

As to stars, the niitivc has iii> clear idea of their rooncctioii with the mo^^mcntit 
of the mtL They note, however, that iit certflin seasons certain configiiratioiifi 
of appnr in the aky m the rv^mings. They have nanit^ for a niinvlit^r of 
constcllatious, for the Ptriadeii, for a part of Orion, the 8onthf?rn C'ross^, amt nmny 
nth* TAX and they know in wiicli mrasou the#e wtam an- viribk, but they do not lis^ 
them as a means of measuring times, Persomfied stars appear tn one myth only,* 

The mo^in plays a far greater jiart in the life of the astives than oft her the sun 
or the Stars. But hero ftls4> there are no traces of the pseiiiio-^dentific curioaity 
frcijiienllv aoctibed. to the imtivea They do not wciiTj* abetut the cauM of the lunar 
changes or [ihajaes; they have nu t^rmlencyj pructioiJly at mythologicalJy^ to inter|j!ret 
the lunar cycle in any sjunholio or cryptic form. The moiin figures in one Ktory, 

^ r '/. Ttie Jfy*, 

wrilvr'N numc^mipli on ■“ The NstivEai at pul^bed in ihp Sot- 

Su An^irofii 11115, p. 537. En eKptmkni-% tbvrv the wonl fia* mn latna) h hIw> predomuufint. 

* <y, ly ik* nVjtfiim 4'hspr xU^ nw, 5. 
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0 $ bdfig horn of a wormiru nuA io aivitlii^r it h {jf^TsoiiiOcd. But to direot ^u^ttiona 
th^ n&tives vilt answer, ” the moon ia the nioon, jiist as you &e^^ it, and neither a 
man nor a wommi, nor any hving thing.*' 

There la no mape to do or to undo moonshine, and no Inuar dtnal of any sort. 
The ody magical referencea to the moon are to be foimd in the apella of love and 
beautVp ainee^ aa we ahdj pieaently see, the fullness of the moon in used aa a ahnile 
of fine appearance. Natives have no belief about the mSiieiiee of the waning or 
wa]cing mwn on vegetation, and the connection between certain months and the 
various economic pursuitSp capeciatly gankdug, are purely empirica!. They wiJl 
be deacribod presently. 

The enonuoua importance of the moon in tribal life, nnd the interest of the natives 
in It are entindy direct and non-symboLic. In a country where artiiiciii] tlluminatioa 
is extreme ty primitive, moonlight U of the greatest importance. It changes night 
from A time when it is best to be at home roimtl the fireplace, to a time whiULp in the 
t^opk^s, it bs most pleasant to vrdk or play, or to indulge in any outdoor ejEercise, 
This brings about a periodical heightening of social life in the tdllsge at the second 
quarter of the full moon. In dl festivities, all enteipiiiics, and on all cefFmonutl 
uocasiDns. the climax is reached at the full moon. 

The first quarter, or, as the natives say, the time from the first appesranec of 
the moon to the moment when it stands overhead at sunset, h called the “ unripe 
moon " The individual days of this quarter aru not namciU 

The second quarter is colled " the high morm (bitowota t^ukrda]^ t,e. when the 
muon is high in the sky in the evenings. But this npi>el|stion which marks the whole 
quarter is specifically appUed also to the 1st ami 2ud days of the quarter mdiaccimi* 
nately, that ' to the 8th or &th day of the moon. After this the natives knve 
different words for each day i — 


Namejit c/ in and Third Qtmrters qf the Jfoon* 


Second quarter 


'Third quarter* 


rlOth day 


nth 


f/roinyipo. 

1 12th 

fX * * 


j:sth 

ww '' ■» 


lUiH 

p* * » 


ri5th 

*m ^ 

*, .. ifotifo. 

ICth 

PP * * 

*. K. T^aheaya. 

17th 

tw ' * 

,. .. NamiKi, 

1 18th 

ff ■* ■ 

,, TayffatUmlL 

Ifnh 

4t ' 

,, ,. Jfmlotna, 

20th 

■ X " 

* * ,, Sidnffii, 

.2lat 

rr * * 



^ L$lh alM uatd (ar name ol third (|iujier [Tay^itulil, 
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The Ja^t quiirter b callKl oJuWfi^ofcf |ui the grcBt darkne^), msi tlic»re art* 
HiD milivjcIiiaL namas for the daj^. 

The 13ih day b regarded at the beginning of tJie fuIJ nionn^ uml DU thla 

day begins the aeriea of tiwee successive festive days. In ordinary vilJage ente:rtaia- 
ments, usuaUv associated vrith dauiimg and anmroua tnwiMctions, the gills often 
go to solicit a full-inooD present Give me the present of the ^pita ! " 

\Mien the new moon b first seen, the village eiuldi™ will emit a long yell, hilti^oyov^y 
This ift as far as any ritual lecegnitimi of the moon g<m. The 14th day ts 

regardeti as the fud raooii at ite highest, while the 15lii day (ipoifio) closes the full 
moon. 

The general won! for full moon b ** It covers the period of three days, 

and at tkne^ the longer pciicKl of five days, Irom the I Lth to the 15th incluiiive. The 
new moon is also called by a general term, kfipatn (narrow-faced, ugly); when 
it grows it is said to become “ beautifully full ” until it becomes quite 

fuIL that is, “ 

It i& clear that this at'stcm of dhtingubhing th^ quarters divides the moon into 
four veeks^ and aliowa any day ih the moon to be easily determined. The days in 
the first or in the last qu&rtcr are nut name^l 

The Seasons in Native I^ife. 

V 

In Melane^a the main divismn of seasons ia establbhed by the two pte- 
vaiting w'uula. The trade wind from the south-easterly direction blows during the 
winter months, from ilay to November, It is a regular vrind, beginning every 
day late in the morning and reaching its fall force iu the ufterunon. mntinaing 
for a few hours and dying nut at dead of night. It ia rarely abaentp though thert? 
may he a day when it is weak and shifts a few pomta of the compuiis from its 
regular direction. Duiing the full trade season land brecJiCa arc ran^ in the isbniis, 
m that this wind ia not favourable for fiallmg with imwioldy and primitive craft. 

The monsoon from the north-west b quite a diffenmC wind. During it« Hway, 
which loats from December to April, there are often days of complete calm, or of 
light nortli and westerly and then from time to time the monseton aeta in 

with sudden force, prcrfludng anythiug faoto a atomi to a hurricane. In this season 
the skies ore usually clouded, there b much more raiji, aniJ it b also tho season when 
vegetation develop. On calm and clear days the foil warmth of the tropical 
summer b eiperipuced. The hottest days, however, occur in East Xew Guinea in 
the nioDtbs between the two aeosonA, April ontl 5Iiiy, and ngain Xovember and 
December. 

The division of the seasonji is assoc iaUd with the growtli of regetotian, which 
starts iu new lease wiih the targtcnmig of the wet season. The trade aiad, on the 
other band, b the dry season^ in whbh many fruits and ptanta rtpon, white in bad 
yeara there occijt droughU and stagnatioiL Thb division b mmt, prenaunced in 
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tbe at culth'sted when the pr&paratofy uttivitieti, icudtidiji^ iha cijttmg 

ami biimmg of tho hmh^ bavr to MI at the end of the dry wfifle pltvalmg 

h giaiultanenuji with tho first rums, Ho tJuit the grqM-rb of cultivflttd plants falls 
at the bf>gjiitijtig ol the geneml revival of natiiFe^ ami the ban'est falls at the 
begmning of the dry season. Tlie iirrjcMl of g^mienJng thus eovera the amnths of 
the monsoon^ and il e^tenilB tm the other side into the dry fteason* 

The monfoon end the calm rntervid fpetween the two winds are also the otdj 
fiiiitnhle tmie^ for two other Importmit acthTtfes—fiahing and sailing, Fiflliing is 
difficult, when iiot inipnssitd*?, during the fHiuth-eafirt winds, for at that time the 
strong, eool w^lnd ox[H>ses the men to great hardship when tliving and wading^ 
Again, with native eaumta whieh €iinm»t beat, or oidy in:i|:ierieetl}\ sailing has to be 
done fit A iierioij when winds ^-ary and when land breejies, so important in coastings 
at^ available. 

We eun see already that the intensity of eeononde life la not evenly distributed 
over the year, but notu^entrsted on the months of thv wet season, uf the cahns^ ami 
of the variable winds. Roughly speaking, it is the time from August to Septeniijer, 
and from April to 3Ioy, varying with the loeality* And iMs bnngs us to the native 
jioint of view which will enable m to umliTistanrl the cycle of the year os it appem 
to a Trobriiuid fslanderp and as lie will often describe it, using the names of the 
hitiar ruuuths hr lib .sptem of time co-onlbattun. 

The Xjuii.vu ov tme Mimjna, 

'Fbe trouble with the untutcml f>t»!aer\'er of savage ciistoms m that^ not being 
jiurdenefl with tboomtic guostioiis stml idea.^E he often cannot see thi^ piohletn tn a 
given range of facts. He does not. ihereforej eoquiri? into every detoD^ aiul supplies 
us with ficanty and unintarestiiig daU. The trouble with the ethnographer in the 
field b that he sees loo much of the merely technical pEoblems. that he is proiio to 
draw the conclusions too rapidly; one ndght aliiioet sny that he tries to get at th+r 
core uf tlio problem too quickly. 

Jly own expcricnee in Xcw GuineA, ns regards tho question of time-counting, 
wna typical of thl^ Utter abcirtcotniligi An amulimr pruljahly would not liave 
troiihlE^J about the njitiv& nietboib of constructing the calendar, or else, if ho wH're 
one of the fifst-eliias amateur alison^ers to whom we ow'c so much, he might have 
obtained and given m the imtivi^* ow n itoiy of the moons, which ngabi^ in the bands 
of nil amatour of comparative ethnology would have yielded the correet aolutiou 
of the problem of the calendar. Being preparid to fortmiUtc a problem of time- 
rockonmg. and keen to lailvc it^ 1 approached the matter with a mimfier of definite 
concrete questions, I wanted to know whether the nutives imiued the moons, how 
tunny names they possesAed—twelve or thirteen* and how they haraiook^d solar and 
lumu: thiH!-^^o^nlillg, During a monih^s prelimitiary work among the Jlotu of the 
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Bouth cmst, I imd Found ont tlmt the imtjvea hnd thkt>een for moovs.^ 

Havih^ found that they had thirteen modn-nanios 1 wm aatisied that the natives 
knew the real aomber of lunar [loriods in a year, and I u^med tliat they counted 
time by reference to these periods. In a more e^tocustve study oi another tribe on 
the south coast of Xow Guinea—the Mallu—1 found that the natives have no names 
for which ivas also, to niy otiod, a dad and aatkTaetoiy answer to the 

pToblein [ had before mi\ 

When 1 eome to the Trobriond Islanib^ ! |irocecded with enq^uUies on the same 
scheme^ but here the hrst diihctdty wna that, although there exiftted mmeii for 
various moonjSj there were not thirteen^ and it was dillicalt to find out how tunny 
names there were. From some 1 obtained tem eleven ^ or twelve^ and sometimeSp 
under pressure, thirteen, hut it was dear that there waa no uni^nomnliy kttown figure. 
As a nde, the moone would be clasaifLed into two groups of iive^ with a moon or two 
regarded as intermediate ones. Thua then* were certain diSeidties oa to the first 
ti question of how many moons the natives knew iluring the year^ and it was clear that 
unless the first question was anaweredp the idea of a calendar with which the 
problem should dose was inappUcahte. 

The real trouble waa^ that the problem was too rigicily formulated. I tmk 
it for gnmted that when natives name moons and count them, this is for the purpoao 
of timMockoning, whether with twelve or thirteen monthi! covering the year, ill or 
well—mul I afimmted that the whole scheme was a system of time eo-ordioates. The 
correct pTocedurep however, would have been not to njtntpryp u given Ufle or functioii 
in the scheme^ but only to eoqolrc into it, Havxpg found tlmt moons are nnmerl, the 
nest step should have been to see in what context and manner tho sjTStem of moon- 
nuinmg is used. In other words, the next step should have beca to divest mysdi of 
our own mental and cuitural habits^ Wo name moons for calendar purpo^^ and ^o 
am the calendtu- to divide aud count timv and Ut fix dates; and with ns the whole 
with its fnany rumificationa is a aystem of rime co-ordmuteg. This, howover, 
does not mean that a siniilar system obtains in simpler cultures. 

As a matter id fact in the Trobriands tic moons ftte used rarely and only under 
special circumstances for cotmtlng time s the whole system of nami ng and arrangiiig 
moons hss no special place in their time-reckoning, and oil this can be understood 
only by reference to the social and ocononuc ideas of the natives^ 

First of alh it is necessary to reiklmc that the cycle of a year is not definod or 
detecmmcd for the oaCive^ bytbe posiriou of the sun or of the stats or by a given 
numlkcr of moons This Utter, os already mentioned^ they never know off-hand, 
not even the most expert gardeners or magicianf«bnt find H^ont by naming the moons 
one alter the other and counting on their fingers. really determinea the 

cycle of the year to the TrohrUndor is, abovo oil, the economic round of ganlenin^ 

1C/, to pp. SO&^V In thi^ mczufgTapli, *’ of Mafia,” Tmm*. Soc^ 

mis. 
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Tlitf testimony of tingiustics. especkllr e^mology, is usually of Ttty little tulue, 
but in this case the ideaiity of the words ta^u (“ y^ar ” and “ vam ") mpiesento 

the real native pobt of view. As a matter of foci aU other trilia] aetivitks are 
suLonliooted to this oae.> 

The year is subdivided into tho time when the gardens are unripe and mto that 
when they begin to mature. The festive and ceremontal season depends on tho 
hoTTOst. and occurs after it. The sailing and ovemeaa etpeditiona are depondeut 
nut. only on the udnds, aa they are never iindertakoa in the early part of the taonsoon 
whoa conditions would already be propitious, but oniv after the main part of the 
gatden work is over. The whole native life, thdr conversation, intereste. even 
passions, centre round gardening, the display of food, and skill and efficiency k that 

With all this there is associated on important (act that dawned on me 
gradually, hy mere dint of native repetition as I became accustomed to their wavs 
anil modes of thought j a]] the prncticfll counting ol time, all reminiscence of past 
ovonte. all the fixings of dates is done by relereiicf to gardening. The native in 
defining a pirriod or plaemg an event wfll always say: it was done at mich and such 
a period of garden activity-H> iahtj/m. during the dcorkg of the scrub (lit. in 
cutting); h«i yaiw, in hurnkg (i.«, during the period that the cut and dried acnib is 
heipg burnt): (M sepu, in planting time; o when the me supporta are 

placed in position: o ptmkoea, dmiag weeding; «a («ft. during the removal of the 
iBifphiB tubers ; o hopa'i, during the trimming of the vine; itntum, during the first 
taking out of yams; o teyoyMint, during the harvest proper. 

These divisions of time ate obviously not very exact. There are also permanent 
differenas oct'ordkg to the district. In one place, where the big long yams focm the 
ample food, the harvest occurs mnoh earlier, and the whole cycle of ^rdenkg ends 
sooner. In the swampy districts, where the taro is the staple food, gardens start 
earlier and arc harvested earlier, lu the main agricultural districts, where Huiall 
yams form tho main crop, harvest oocura at least two months later than k the 
earliret yam dbtricta. With all this, this system of time-ieckonkg not only refenj 
to ^ real mtereste of the natives, b.it to aU the really relevant events upon which 
tlioix and nrrangement^ tltjpend. 

This calendar is not only psychologically the moat adequate, but in all practical 
arrangements the most ofiective. If the natives fixed an expedition for such and 
such a moon, they might or might not be able to keep to it. but when they say they 
will go at the time of wet-dkg. when the num'a labours k the gardens are over und 

the woincn’a wort begins, they nr.^ giring tho time at which they will nctiiallr be 
nbk to go> 


* The hcmW nuiy rrftfre i to the piblEriitioru »nrv{fiiuiJy oacfkUaacfi^ nttmttaJEi- -ik* i 
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Ttufi tlift teal framework of native divisioiifi, as well aa their pioti^ie of the YieaTt 
IB repredented bj a succesataa o£ aodvitifia in garden work, Thifl^ liowovcr, docs not 
mean that the couatiiig of the mcMjiis is quite superfluous. To the gonlen magtoianSp 
ouil the elders who plan gardeamg and other events of tribal life, feasts, exp0ditioiiS4^ 
and marxiiaiy coremunieSj an independent soheme of tiMf^-nwkoning b atill necessary t 
ftTiil the names of variauH eucoesrive moons ore very oonveaient. li m in tbia 
somewhat esoteric and specudbed way that the naming of the t 3 J£>on is chiefly used^ 
Let us now look at the sucd^ve names of the mooiL The year bogbis for the 
native with the end of the old garden and the etoriing of the new* Thie covers the 
period of all three moons, the moon during which harvesting is done {tuluirosawh 
the moon of festivities after the harvest (inilamaJd), and the moon which follow^ 
(yaibori). These name$ are universally known to the natives and they ore used by 
everybody. 

Kut there ts no general CDD^naus as to w hen the year really begins; they have 
no new year ” or ” new year's dayj” nor would such an idea be of any importance 
to them, oa they have no sprem of chronology of years aa a sequence. 

It will be best to represmt the moons in a ochcmiiUc form amJ to comment on 
this table. 


1. KtlluWAAftfV:! 


Mola 
Molu ... 


S. Vnkmi ... 

I 4, Yav«$akala 


rp- 

... J6, 

■{ U- 


V avatam 
OdiTilftTi 
8p BuLumiidEika 
0. Kiiluwotu 


flQ, UtokAkua 

..A IL lUivblHiU 


Tafie cf (Sc 

"> /Talayva. 

...Big l34»rTra4 -■\Gabu. 

IOIjuiiaJi;^ feadTAl* 

,,, fwliraL 


VG^gwl* 


^Matowa 




h ^Utiiwo 


Gfoivtti ol plants 


Sepa, 

Karaumi* 

Bad TuitL 


} 




th*. ihird memtk ikc lUSfik^weii (BiOMam} uatan Jiwon $ (Ac tenUh-m^i 

cCfUtm 4urf». 


The moat important point is to realke clearly in what circumfftances this soheme 
of moou-naming b nsed^ how it is used, what services it renders, and ivhat mtereat 
it arouses* Only such fumstional knowledge can give us a real insight into its nature. 

The actual praoticat iwe ruadc of this moon calendar is not very eiEteitsive, 
At times when mcqiings of ddera take plate in memo I, they talk over, and more 
or legs ccrcmomally and fontmhy dechk, plans lor the next year^ The annual 
festivities invariably fall b the second moon, but at tbueis the community may decido 
to extend these to the third moon i thiy tEiay then have to modify oligbtly the coui^ 
of gardening, or to poatp<u>e, perhaps, the kuh (os'crseas expedition), and flually 

v± 
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to arrange when they will come Wk and start itarFcsting, Thin asaoeUtbu of 
Joaats. saUin^. ami ceremonies with the mmm h the more miportant, ns we know 
all luJminatiQg events urp cekbreted at full moon, while the jireluninarr aett^ntj^ 
are confitiuU to the precaling period of twenty-eight days. 

in such diKUfiaions rnwnu arc Bonietimes named and counted. It la not dUSeuIt 
to see that this brings the first six or seven nimina into prominence, or when an 
important overseas eipedition tii planned, interest may go os far qa the eighth of 
ninth moon. In such cases, apart fitim canoe building and launching, and ‘apart 
from th« dkciiBSums of the trip itself, the retnro journey may fall as hte as the 
beginning of the Trade wiml, when the natives haw to go south and am come hade 
with the giotith-efistotrjy winil. 

The interest in the tnoona following the eighth k voiydight indeed. There are 
those when the south-ourterly is blowing and no fiahing or sailing beyond tho reium 
journey can be done, when in the gardens the moat important activibieB are nt an 
end. and only the prelttninary harvest k in progress. Thk begins early, for ufttm 
the storthousea are exhausted as early as in the fifth or sixth moon, ant] the mfeivea 
have to rely on wild plants from the bush, which they dislitc. They, therefore. 
I^n yt soon aa laioaible harTri-ating the early or siihaifiiary gaidenfl called 
Their interest in timesequeace will liceome focussed when the big haf%‘est is in full 
blast, and whim, after that, the festivities begin to toko place in the mwn of 

A few more words might be aaid about this moon amJ the cventn which name 
anil dctennme it, as well as the manner m which the moon k fixed m the three 
dilferent districts of the region, 

Thk moon a named after a strango morrae annelid, the palalo wonn (ifuoiee 
vtridu}, called by the aatlvea of the TrobrhmtU " milnmoin." It makes tte 
apiwarancc on the surfnoe of the nea for spawning only once a year, at the full moon 
falling within the iK-rJod from October Ifith—Xovember Ifith.i Thk event takes 
place only on the most southerly end of the district, on the island of Vakiita, ftjr the 
annelid app4-ars on the reef running between Vakuta and the island of Sanaroa in 
the d’Entrocostcaux archipelago. The Vakutans catch it in small Beta on the 
night of ite appearence, when it is also ccremomally roastoi] ami eaten. The full 
moon at its appearance k called the nufeunafa moon on tlic kUnd of Vakuta. There 
also the annual feast, which includes harvest rejoicings, ceremonial vkite, anil a 
iierics of religious ntea asaociated with the return of the dewi. is held at a pMn 
season. Bnt the same festival k always held one month carliDr on the main part 
of the island, in the northern half, and a month earlier still in the southern half and 
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outlying ifllantlfi, wliilt' th(t viljuid uf Kituva ia the cast celcbmtcs it yet one month 
earlier, Tliw coineides with the above-mentioned lUfftmicefl in hjirt'est- 

time itej/endent on the different supte pnsduce cnitivated m each diBcrict, The 
diffieiilty' in flxizig the ilate comfit from the fact that the ^taniianl mUnmaia held m 
Vakutd, which all the natives aclcnowlettpe as infallitje* comes last. 

Other places which depend mainly on the i^tate of tho gartlens make mLitakes 
according to whether the crops rip3n early or late. The miM importance of the 
lunar calendar bs diown in the fact that in tneh there h only some r.liaiSiig 

and A locular reference^ tlie natives saying that such and such a district has berome 
silly in its tim?-reckoning." 

It is thus clear that there Is only one period, namelyp that followtag; on harvest- 
time, whieh is really of general interest, thoiigh the few nubsoquent months are 
still of some nnportancre. The further down the list the important become the 
mwn-names. This ia oomplntely l>ome out by native nsage. The mooti 
id known to allp the names of moons 1 and "2 to most adults. Most mattue mm can 
connt, often with mistakes in order and oimaaiona, m far as month niimber 8 and 
sonietimi^s 10; a few men specially versed in folbdote can enumerate carrectlj 
twelve months, 

Tlierc La, however, one feature which i^ of im|iort 4 mce for the comet under- 
Btanding of this state of things. Apart frotn the practical valuo of the calendar, it is 
iiBcd in Older to supply the frame work of a narrative account of the year, 'Wlienever 
one of the old mm is asked about the mooiis he does not give a sober account^ hut 
he will proceed at once t-o recite a story in which be give® the successive imines Ln 
a more or detailed and iowefy descriprion of what takes place in eaclL An 
intelUgunt old native will make it clear that not cvtij-oih? knows the tmnies of the ! 

mooDfip and that only those having to do with gardens and knowing how the 3 ‘car 
runs are acquainted with them. He will then tell you how there ore five moons 
which ate unripe or greeu {gffftidu) and five which ar«r ripe He will tell 

how in moon 1 they begin to cut the hu^h and then to bum it after the hot sun has 
dried the timber ; how they then rest and prepare for the harvest activities. He 
next describes the festivities and how they eulruinate at the Ml moon. If he hoe | 

imagiaaiion ami interest in customs he wiU lose hmifielf in details, and will probablv ^ 

pTocetd at any point to give an account of the cusionui and tribal life of the period. 

If kept to the point of cime-sequcnce he will go on with a descri[itioD of garden work, 

Mrhich certAinly coiistitutes tie liackbonc of native ebronoJogy. He will give an 

account of the origmaJ oeremouics of first plantings and wiU dcutch the practical 

acti^ities ami then proceed with the ritual of setting up the vine supports, and of ^ 

thr beginning of weeding, fie might dwell on the nature of unripe moons, how at 

that time thn plants grow^ the sap enters the yam and tnloigea the tuber 

roots, and rifles up in the vines. As can ?teen by the tabK in the third moon 

the natives plant the tqberR, they grow in the fourth moon, and in the fifth thuy 
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have to place impporta (ibaeotom) ixnuDd which the ^Toea will twine. Side by aide 
with theae refcrencea to ganlona there is aoather jupivt of the inatter, in which native 
interest is strong. While one informant, who is. perhaps, a garden tnagicioii, will 
emphasize the growth of the gardens, Uio next will he more interested in the supply 
of food in the village. 

The first favourite moons ore from I to 4, which ore called months of plenty 
(iMolur), In these the yam-houses are filled to overfiowing and a native of high 
rank wHl tell of the beautifu! decoratJons on hia own store* and of the nioonnt he 
receives yearly. The food supply continues to actrum iilate from months 1 to 4. During 
moon 2 the lavish display of food to impress visitora and gladden the returned spirits 
are described m glowing terms. But from then on the native proceeds in a mUior key. 
By the end of the fourth month the food in the storehouses is practically exhausted. 
Only chiefs still have plenty to eat. The new food is not ready and the period of hunger 
(inohf) begins. The fifth ts a bad moon, the first of the green ones and perhaps 
the worst of the hunger months. The natives have to go to the bush to search for 
wild vegetable food, nuts and fruit. an<l, at worst, wild roots. This lasts from the 
fifth to the ninth moon, and the natives will often dhude the year into five mf»ns 
of plenty (1 to 4 and 12), and into five moons of scarcity (5 to 9), and say there are 
two intcimcdiate moons (10 and 11), which are neither one nor the other. Real 
hunger, however, doea not last after the seventh moon, for ot that time the ripe 
moon begins—sometimea even earlier. 

The division into ripe and unripe moons has not so much reference to food as 
to the process of growth of plants. The unripe time represents the period when the 
vine sprouts and climbs, the leaves develop and the young tuben grow. Aa the 
rain diminish^ and the wind and the sun grow stronger, the leaves become yellow 
and parched, the roots break out into tubers and these begin to mature : these are 
the maluwi) months. 

The only food oaten after the hunger months comes from the cadier garilens. 
At first there is so little of it that only children are fed, hut from the ninth moon 
all people have enough. At the ninth month the main gardens begin to be harvested, 
but food taken out is ceremonially stored, to be preacnteil to chiefs and certain 
relatives to whom it is due by right. 

1 have given hers only an abridged storj’ of the mDorw. Informants will often 
digress, tell of particular historical eveuta, of great hunger or record harvests. But 
it is always garden food, the contrast between plenty and hunger, the procesaea 
of growth and maturing, which occupy their mind*. The first five moons me thought 
of in terms of green process and growth, the subsequent five by development of 
tubers and the activity of harvest. It tS verj' clear that in all these ditusiona there 
are certain moons which are of much smaller importance than the rest. The native 
telling the story breaks off after the ufoAuio ft^nth). The native who <astingui»hca 
between the ripe and unripe, the lean and fat, leaves two mnous ontside, and the 
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iimt after the cycle of the gardens is reoDy tic finiahed time in which harvcsftmg 
goes on without maefa variety Of inteixtiptioii^ the tkne when there is never hnngcf 
but when pleniv cannot he used for festivities or ceremomal purposes. This period 
of lime is uninteresting to the native and generally lemidns nometess. 

I have spoken about the twofold division into two group. As a nik it 
comprises five moons each with two renmining outside, very rarely will the year 
be divided into two group of sb: moons (ww table, p. £11). The divisions into rip 
and unripe into plenty and scarcity^ do not coincide^ The imme of mcnjn 13 seems 
to exist, and I have received words “ jtiduipaiM ” and “ cAnjo^oyjyo,'- and in another 
district the words gay^kt^' and “ It might be that the name 

of No, 13 given to me by several of my informants indepndcntly was peached metely 
by the uccident that ^veral moons seem to hav^e didiefent names in diilereiit dtstrictSp 
but it is i^ignMcant that the first ten names ore identical over 3 rwhere and eaiUy 
obtained, while the reauiining ofid moons, for wrhich aometintes onfi to three names 
are obtained, always fall outside the scheme division of two groups of five. 

1 diould UJke to add that moon 12 is less frequently omitted and better known 
than 11 ; ofi it precedes 1 and £ it receive some of their importance. 

The relevant point of the scheme is thut the natives juune and recognise the tuooiiB 
of either groupe of five or six, for they are really iiLteresied m thenL This interest 
is not a direct ealendut interetitH wThich might have led to a more systematic treatment. 
The whole scheme is not a division of the year into n number of mixins ; rather a 
method of calculating moons, especially full moons, standing for important tribal 
movementa, which cover interesting and dramatic times of the year. And as the 
year—that period of garden cultivation and other important tribal events—interenta 
them first with r^|atd to gardens and supply of food, so moons which are relevant 
in these res]>ects are named and known by name and oro divided into a ^fieme 
of growth repreecnteil by plenty nnd scarcitVp The remaining moons are simply 
dropped out of the main interest. 

The year is a period of ten or twelve moomi, not because the natives could not 
count correctly how many moons there are in a. yeofn not becatue they could not 
find out that thirteen is ncam- ihe truth than twelve* but because the number ten 
or twelve conwponds more exaotty to thf^ir practical and pragmatic mtemsta. The 
toil end of the year^ the uneventful kvcl time after the hori^eat has started and 
before the festivities begin, remains vague to such an extent that moon 13 is 
entirely dropped out, even in eapteric acoo unta. 
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A PRELIJILVABY REKjRT ON THE STONE HUTS OF VECHTKOR 

[lYtTK Plate V, a^oj Apfexixx tm the Skelctal Matwal 
BY PiEOfEsaoR Raymontj a. Dabt* M3,| 

By C. YAs Biet Lowe^ B.Sc., A.SLLC.E. 

IxTRci diction; 

Gcnmd. 

ScATTEaKB throughout the northern and nocth-eaHtero districts ol the Orouge Free 
State are iemAua of extensiYe pDfehi^nc human habitations and settbtin^ts that 
embody peculifu and mre eharacteristics^ For many years these mms have excited 
popular imagination and curiosity;p and* ineintably, ninneious theories to account 
for their origiii have been farmiiUted; the most prevalent and popular of which 
attnbutes the desigD, conatruetion^ ami occupation of these fletilementa to the 
aboriginal Btiah folk:; hut how erroneoua this is will presently be jjhowu+ 

It was not until recently that I was ahle^ largely by chance, aatMadorily to 
elucidate the mystcij'^j and os no detailed and acientifie record of these hats ham yet 
appeared In prints 1 fed that a brief olatement now wtD not be out of place. 

Site. 

The best preserved and most Wf^U-known oettlemcnt is on the farm Veehtkap^ 
Mtuated some frfteeu miles south of Hedhron. The most^ outstanding feature and 
ciistingaishing hindmark of thJa farm is a prominent^ lozenge-shaped^ flat-toppod 
ridge which rises a hundred feet and more abovn the ffurrounding plaint and it is 
along the summit of this ridge or kop that the remains of on extensivet though utterly 
deserteti and sadly ruined, settlement exiot* The entire area, covering many acres 
in extent', is dotted with stone bwdiive huta and opcm kraals, the former occaaionolly 
isolntcd, but the latter always in association with other kraals, huts, or hotht all 
clustcreil round an inner-court or emdosuro^ sso that nn iiuliridual ensemhie rejirescnts, 
as it were, a ndniiiturie native or viltag&j, dozens of which combine to form 

the entire Bettlement. The elevated and thus costly defended site is typical of all 
scttlementa in this area. 

Many huts and kraals have betio dcmoliabLil, au d the stoneo removed for the 
conatrnction of more modurn and spacious endoaures for pTE^ent-day stock needs, 
bnt what reiuAiCLS here is suHicient to enable us to reconstruct anil rcpopulste the 
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Bcttlement. Eh prmaHt, it is int«q«tjiig to note that Govemment octioa is now 
being taken to pTOserra what la left. 

At the foot of TrCfhtkop is the well-known Burgei; School, principallcd by' 
Mr, GTuphoni, ami it is to hia guidance that I aiu indebted for my ftmt latToductioti 
to, and preli m i n w ry eiEtmunationof, the settlenieat. For some yeaia post he has taken 
a keen intci'cst in the ruins, and has, from tune to time, excavated in and among the 
huts, kraaia and kitcbcn-middciui, and hut for skeletal remains, coarse pottery, large 
muUers and querns, a few stone crucibles, and a single iron speai-head {considcMbly 
corroded), ho has found nothing of outstanding interest or helpfulness. With him 
1 mafic H caneful examination of the entire area and its suiroundings, and found 
neither evidence nor indication of the Stone Age, One other investigator, Mr, Lcuuner 
also recovered from one of the middeiis a much-cotroded iron spear-head. 


Dztails, 

in describing the settlement in more detail, it is my intention to deal wpamtely 
with each feature, and I hove oelocted to start with 

(!) Thk Htrra, 

Fig. I shows a dmiacteristic bee-hive hut. This is not a reconstruction, hat 
a selected S|)ccim<£n, The stones arc, with very rare oxoeptions, mufrei^ed doleritic- 
bottldcis collected from the crest of the ridge. These bonhlers vaiy in afre from 
a largo pilUr (weight about 5(Ki Iba.) to a orictet-boU. No stone wna “ worked,’* 
and there are no indications that either clay, dogga, or mortar was used. The stouea 
wore merely stacked one above the other in uncotnsed, rciigh-rubble fashion, each 
stone slightly cantilevered over the stone below until the whole reached the required 
hemispherical or bee-hive aliupe. In one direct ion the stones of the roof are invaiia b]y 
sjiecially selected long and slender slabs, ua shown in Sec, A-A, Fig. 1, The inter¬ 
stices betweea the larger stones of the walls contain no evidence of “ fill ” 

The floor of a hut is co-planar w'ith the outer natural ground level, and the 
average ia/ei-flaf dimensiona are: (o) diameter, 5 ft.; (ij height (centto of floor 
to roof), 4 ft. 

At the base the thickness of the walls approximates to 2 ft., but this gets 
slenderer as the wall rises, until at the roof it averages, perhaps, only 12 ins. 

The interstices between the larger stones of the roof are filled with amallei 
stones and pebblea, until the whole forma a compact mass siifficicatly stable to bear 
the weight of a man comfortably. 

F,ntraacca overage about IS ins, wide amd 16 ina. high, so that it is imposBible 
to crawl in in an ordinary fashion ; one must get down on one's elbows and '* aUde ” 
in. The door-lintci is among the largest stones in the structure; individiinl spccimeiu 
weigh perhaps a quartet of a ton. There are no key stones and no other designed 
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openings, Tlie photograpliic mnatrationa (PI. V) give perliaj)®, a better idea 
of the general aiee and shape. 

ruTT-j^ffS OTA Th^/CAL M/T* 

itf'jlTWWW ^ 

^ A-rr, 

T9 p«»^J ' ^ 
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(2) A 

2 a grouuil-pl&n of a typical ""atad/’ It is nodceable that both 

kraala and huta urt cbculat-* the famicf bemg uneoveiwlp Kfaal wall nv^eragsa about 
20 in». m tbiekoesa and Bcddom exceed 4 ft. in height. The construction is sinular 
to that of the huts, and a noteworthy featuio is that, wln^eaa liut-onttanoca are 
almost invariftbl}^ froin the outsidep kraml-^uiTantea are always kom the insido- UTie 
latter are narroWp and the aides are worn smooth by the in-and-out paasago of animalw, 
both large and amall, thus iFtrengthening the deduction that the occupants were a 
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hcfdiiag ^pl«. Thvrt' ore &o dgiiA of Aimkun for j,, these Jaml- the 

internal ftiamifter of ttliidt fluctnatcs about 21) ft. 

.4U “rtiuk” OK not so closely diistered m that aketched m Fig. 2. In the 
bottom nghMiaatl comer, for cica«ple, one ml^t omit the two hate and join tl,« 

OiG\BSML aagKfflVfiP J^LA/sf 

71^/^CAI. STAn. 
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tnuib by a thna enclosing the inner^mwrt and maintaining hut a amtplc dencral 

or mMitk ^ 

Isdated hate imply a caafom found among the Bantu, for these people fwouentlv 
rfort noTC**'' T “amngeahle age, and the fact of ouch 

«Jn of. say, from fifteen to thirty-five yearn old. - 
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(3) The 31ilu}£^h. 

A murke^ fuatwe ot tkv ^rtlpment is the abun^liincc of luib- vkUil general rvfuee- 
bcai^s jji the form ot kitchen-middena in the iJiimediii.t« vieinity of each 
In flomc c&sea ji miihkn containfi »ppra3dmiit^]y on. ft* of afih iiml genml rdnse, 

thus indicative of an owupHitiua of+ say, thirty-thfee years* a figure arrived iit by 
aUowiog from each "" f^tad | cu* ft* of oah to the midden pr day, which, I tmy^iler,^ 
make« reasonable allowance for losses, first by wind^ and later by wind, ndn, and 
tiltimate compressioru 

In these kitchen-mkldcns one finds au abtindimoe of potahmis^ both decorated 
and plain, grinding- and boiiiug-stones, occasionally eonoiderably coixoiled metal 
spear- and assegai-heads, stone crutiblcs, fragments of clay- and stone-pipea, bone- 
points or awb. and skeletal remains. 

(4) DiiscorpnoN of OoJi:c*t«. 

A. Polter ^.—All pottery is hand-made^ well-baked, of comparatively regular 
contours, large, and characteristically Bantu. Fig* 3 shorn three typical specimens. 
The slightly rounded and iiregulor bottonifi preclude the possibility of these pota 
standing without slight wobbling. 

The of sherds examined is plain, and* when ornameiited, the decorative 
patterns take the form of simple geometric designs, mainly hemug-lionet chevron, 
and plain vertical stippled linea, all the patterns being impressed in a scries of dots 
made during the pretiminory and unbaked stagCi as shown on C, Fig. 3^ 

No eared pots have so far been found; only a fragment of vrbat might have 
been a stumpy leg* All the features or^ochikNl with these pots are estientmlly 
primitive* 

B. Grimt-S(Qf^4 or //tfiid-ji/iiis.—These are made either of saniLstoue fimiii tho 
tower slopes of the hill, or of fragmentarj* slabs of ironstone from the dokTitic sUI 
that covers the hill. The tmder or grind-stoaefl arc invariiibly elliptical, and average 
about ins. along the major axis. 13 ins. along the minor* and about 4 ins* m 
thickness. The upper or griniiiiig-stoaed ore aliKi eHipticrfiJ* and average 6 init, long, 
3 im. wide, and about 2 ins, in thickness. Examples in saniistoue oro shown on 
the right of tb® native on one of the photographic Uluatrationa (PL Vj Fig. 3}. 

and A^iegai^Point^^ — Fig. 4 shows a aniall collection of these metal 
points. They are of iron cxtrocti^d from ores in the ncighbotirhood* The two centre 
foFm» are of conunouest occurrence, and may be regarded as plain owgai^pomts. 
The two outer orroa'-nhajie^l specimerof an: of an unusual and rare form. Qrcasionatly 
the “ E^hafts of these are barbed and the workmaushlp skilhiL 

D. ffloae Cnfdhfcr* — These are cylindrical cup^Uke forma in sandsrone that* 
verv obviouflly, were Bubjected to mtecuie heat. In Fig. I have sketched the cross- 
scctipiuU profile of a typical specimen, and have shown (1) m stippled outline the 
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profile (based on fragments of aniised 9pecimeii;3l, md (2) m full Imes the 
preflent profile. The altemtion ia shape ia due to the inteuse vitrifijCAtioa ot the aotuaJ 
onteible conteut^t t\r. the qiuutzitic mudstone of which the crucible ia madep 

duiiog its eoDtiuued eubjcctioD to great heat. 



na. 4.^^—iRo^ 

The iutenotH of all crucibles eo far found, nine complete specimens, are dean 
expOAifd aandiftoiU' and not vitrified, while the exteriom nre cover<ed with a glosej, 
nodular, and brightly coloured slag, the predouunant shades of which arc purplMi- 
browns, reds, yellows^ and an ocenfiional spot of green. Exporte have failed to discover 
the exact lue of these crudbles. 
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Tley are tnthet (nnall /or Hnolt%irDri. aaonlya More button of metal w^ukJ be 

ob^cd r™ ™ch amcltln^, and probably twenty to thirtv- w„^d Jmw 

to be befoie suflirinnt motal coidd be extracted for a .ingle ««egai.pdnt. Xo 
tx*K6. however, of either base or noble metala have been found. The green coloration 
au^esta Mpper, but nothing definite ia yet known. It hns been augg^ted that the 
^tiveo «t oirt to moke glass, but I doubt thia. They might even have b«u used for 
drugs, wtueh in also veij- doubtful. PemmnUy I am Inclined to tiink that the main 
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if not the aole, purpoae of theae erucibla w«s for the extraction of i«n. Jfo doubt the 
proce® would be etow. l,ut all primitive race* had to be patient in the preparation of 
their tools anrl woapona, and prulmbly in this wee the women were made to do the 

wQnCi, 

E. Cl.,.0^ Siw..n;p„._o^y fragment. b.vc I«» K«>«,rf; „j 
.ton. Iron, t «ktkop, nnd on. o( Mtol clny Iron. . noighboorino mb. Fig S .Jg,„ 

‘jTorTw^ ?r“- >-p« ^ 

I-Irt Of a bUat furnace. The no«lc ie eleariy ahowu an both fragments. The specimen 
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m tliti iUufitriitioti hare has & Mghlv ext^marp the i?rjiMDefit4l Udcs beixig 

soLi<U Tiibetl Eulf'CyHndcxs. The stone-pipe from Yechtkop bim a pUin exterior 

F. Bone-Points .—One fragment onij has bo far Itoo foiintl. The butt h atkoab 
^ iu. in iLifuneter, uTitl It grHiluaUy U> a fin e^ ahjLrp pointy the whole being straight 
and about 4 iua. lopgp 

G. HoniitifStooes ,—Tlieati are itregulaily ahaptnl slabs of dnleriteT either fijteti ar 
movable^ on whieh spear- and asRegai-pointa were Bhiiped and Bhnrponed. Most 
fre^jaently the emilace mortiid to m merely flat, and raiiKitti, but oeeaJiioiially bng^ 
deep grooves were formed. 

It 13 Fcgrettable that so little is kiiow^n al^ont the objects of tiiU; but th«^ iimciMmU 
bility of the Site* and the expense of getting there, have precluded the [jOfSsibilitj of 





a more then sttperficml p v rttnination. It is hopc^l. however^ that some day au ex|iecti- 
tion will be organised, anil that a more thorough examlzLatioii wilt then be imuJe. 
Whether or not we Mihail lind out more than has already been learnt however^ a 
moot point. The destruction of these eettlements haa been dj^astroufl. 

(5) Sites 4Xi> Customs. 

ICach midden appears to have been a re<^gnized burial-grounds for several 
exhuinattons of Akeletnl remaina have iiwn maiie by Mrastis* Gtapborn, lA-mmeTp and 
myselL T he f orm of interment makes it obvious tha tall ImriaLi were eeremonious and 
mysticab for skeletons are foimil iimmged in skiing or fmtal portions faring east^ in 
shallow ctreulor grave«, over each of which two or more flat lOonets were plai?ed. 

Personiil possessions were fteqnciitly interred with the i!ead. aod in one ijiBtiknco 
an enrthern pot wns found (tnmiediately in front of a skektoii] which conudued the 
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retfuina of a newly bom inlant. Perhaps the mother died m girin^ birth to her child 
and It was buried with her or perlmp# it wm a dcitroyecl twin. Among the Makaningo 
of Rhodesia to-dB^3' this practice of destroying a twin is still ia vogue, and during last 
ym, while I was investigating Bushman co ves and nntive siitlcineiits in the 3ljitopos, 
I found, in a miilden at the baa; of a rock shelter, a child buried in a ped in precwelv 
the same fashion as that described above. That this praetko still obtains among other 
southern Bantu peoples ia also a well-known fact. 

rfumnii skeletal remains were Rulimitted to Proftssor Raymund Dart, and, 
while his examination showed thrae to be mainly Bantu, yet he found them lay also 
within thcAe bones traces of Bushinim admixture, t&v appendcfl Report, p, 236.) 

Owing to transport difficulties from the site, it baa not been jM>ssibIe to get 
more than a single imilvidanl collecriou of skeletal remains to Vrol^r Dart but as 
we are able to exhume and get more to Jolmnoeshurg, I exp,a;t. aumne these remains, 
te find three types :-^i) pure Bantu, (ii) jmre Bush, and (iu) a Bantii-Bualiman 
adnuxtuie. As. however, the Bush folk were never pmpetiy interred, it is just 
posaiblo tliat pore Biwli will mi Iw lonDcl. 


(0) Ti 1£ BnLllEEsi, 

Aichieological research suggei^ts that these huts, so rare {almost unique) in 
a^uctnre and site, were occupied by men of oTciage height who workcl in metal, 
cUy, and wood; by men who hmlcd cattle, and prolwbly aheep, and culti^wted 
cerceils in compomtively rweut yearn. Trattirion sogg^ts oocupation just over u 
oi-ntttcy ago, and that the occupants were extemiirmted by Moselekatsi and his 
hordes of remoisilcss Aboku-Zulu or Wotabili just prior to his defeat by the 
TiKtttrekkers, or Dutch pioneers, Becing from British rule at thLs veir spot Just over 
a humlred yearn ago. Othem refer to them aa “ Buahnmn huts," due most probably 
to thiur diminutivetu»s; but this is unwarranted, ond the tradition ui without 
acc4;ptdble fouxiiUtiod, 


PEE-HrKTuav. 

Prior to the enrhest Bantu invaaion across the Vnal river, the northern bimndory 
of the Orange hree State, the nborigiiml Bushman, wild, nomadic and homeless, beld 
supreme sway. In hia cstentiaU u hunter of the Upper PakoUlhic phase, he posM«sed 
neither reguhir habits nor fix«l home*. He kept neither cattle nor sheep, did not 
cultivate cereals, and ck«l out a misctable existence on the fniits of the r h n< fe He 
manufactured liis wcopons of stone mid bone, ami took shelter iu any notund 
creviee or c»vi. Hi., culture—both lithic and artistic—teems with Coiisian affiniries 
and m tbis sfate ho was for untold centiirics the imd«pat«l pomesan of this 
It was not untii about the dawn of the eighteenth centurj' tlmt he was 
i^urwi ly the Bantu invadiare from the iiurth am] iiorth-wist. These 
lest ucwcomeia were the ancient Leghoyfi or fiatuung, sometimes referred to na 
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the ** Bechiiftim-PifliieeKs/* They were n iKHjpkp and epmltEj settled in 

this newly discovered territory; where for their fAt-toiled sheep and atiiBjpy cattle 
they found good ^fashirtige. They cultivated Kaffir-com or “mabelcp^* aud ere 
long as^umetl u]ique 3 t[oi:HKl swav^ over the lese-advmiced Bush folk, with wliom they 
at first fraternisori and later mtemuimed, thus, in tune, to ^vc rise to a bastard 
tribe known as the “ Bechiiana-BuBhmfln/^ These Leghoya lived In houses of 
cifoulur form, btit Stow^B d^ctiptioti of their homes in hii Native of Sofjfi 

Africa do^ liot inclnde such stroetures as we find here, Ai^air tlmg to hmi the 
tooia were poiuted and thatcbjed, ami nowhore have I found a description of aueh 
huts as we have here. This toonl form i$ presomably a variant o! the general type* 

For about a ecntiuy life wore on compamtively smoothly for these Bush and 
Bantu folk, and it wae act until the dawn of the nineteenth eentury that the warlike 
Muntateesl or Balhtokua—a composite Bautu horde—■uppeareil on the scene ftooi 
the north and north-eaut, a ail set about exterminating the I-eghoya and their allied 
people : the Beehuujia-Bushmen mid BuSilmon. A fierce and grim struggle waa in 
progre^ wheii^ soon after from the east, Moselekatai and hia Mutuhili appeared and 
promptly set about extemujiating atl who sto<Kl in hia path. A period of cruel blood' 
filled and Lnfurml cumuge ensued, until, in about 1630 , the MBtabdi were aucce^^ 
cither in tHihje<rtiiig entirely or in exterminating the earlier Bettleis, and theiu5elv«^ 
partially occupied the aieo unch*r review. 

HlfJTOftV. 

\\ ar wasstU] in the air when, from the south* cume the first mdomituhle European 
pioneers, the Voortxekkcrs or emigrant Boers, whot lu tanif met and defeated the 
jUatohili flt the hj^torie Battle of VL'chtkop in anil so lukl the fouudutiotu! of 
the present European settlement. Sarel CeUiers and Hcnilrik Potgieter were the 
leaders of this trek, and Paul Kruger (afterwards to become famous as the FreaMdenfc 
of the Sourii African Republic)^ then a lad of fiome elin'en mimnicre, also took part 
in the tight. 

This Btrtticjnuntj and others in the imiuediate neighbourhood^ were then in ruins 
and utterh" deserted, so that, apart from indefinite and often mlflleading ciuditionp 
all we can say with certamty, from direct olKServation and reeortl, is that they were 
pre-JiHtahtli* 

CoxcLuaiojf. 

Deductions from archdoological evidence led me to attribute to the Legh0>'ii the 
de^gii and coiistroctioii of these huts, tbesmiilt sire of which was due, perhaps, partially 
to Bufihnian iaflaenccs, but still more, and perhaps wholly, I hmigine, to the object of 
aimplifying tho erection of the domed roob the design having breti r^rtcft to m the 
best form of protection iigoitist the wild anti ferocious anmiah that mwmed this arm 
in such vast numbers. There is no iloubt that great itkill was required m the shaping 
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of the roof. Funher, on the imsumptinn that the Vechtkop wttlement itws dratToyed 
and deHertrd in, say, 1820, and ilmt the giowtli of a midtien vonuneuced with the 
foumlatioii of a “stad/' I cami! to the cotieluaton, ua outUoid aliDv^s, tliat the 
settlement was first establkhed alwut 1787, i>, before even the linntateesi had 
appeared on the soetle. My rondtifioQ ivaa stren^heoed by Professor Dait'a re|»art: 
on the skeletal remaitifi, for the only Bantu people who were ever known to fiatenij;Ec 
with the Bush folk were the Lesova. 

Recently it was my (tood fortune to meet a direct descendant of the Lei^ho^'n, 
a mnn who was proud of hie eanoibsl grandfather! This Bnntu [mtiiaich, {Hirbapa 
eighty yvaisi old, told me, nh'o, that his great-grandfatber was u X^etthoya or 
Biituimg, and had actually IjvtmI in one of the settlements adjacent to ViTbtkop. 
Ris account of the origin of the buta, and of the people who designed and built them, 
corroborated in detail my deduct!oua from actual cjcplomtioa and research. 

Now, on the assumption that my informant was bom when bis father was 
twenty-five, and that hie father was bom when his father, i.e. the grtiuflfathcr, 
was nhio twenty-five, we find that the grandfather first vmeigi'd from one of ffipfut 
huts in 1797. The great-grandfather had then most probably lived here for some 
time, so that my independent deduction that this pnrticular settlement was founded 
in about 178T Strenu very near the tnith. In any cose, this disinterested, though 
iuteresring, evidence lends cDnaidemble support to my deduutiouE, nnri f feel that 
we may now reasoimhly and legitimutely conclude that the ancient Leghoya—the 
first known Bantu arrivals in the N'orthsrn fbwnge Free State—were the builders 
of these most mie and h^kimo-Iiko huts. They brought with them one of the 
highest forms of Bantu civilization known in the south, and set the to me for the 
passing of the Stone Age in the Free Stat*?. 

In all I have discovorHl M different settlements in this praviucc. and have 
had two reportwl from the Southern Transvaal; bat, up to the pnseut, no similar 
remaius have been lecordcil from any other arras in Southern Africa. During a recent 
tour thnmgh Rhcalcsia 1 made n special point of discusising this subject with 
Dr. Arnold. Director of the Rhulcaian Mwa^um. anil ilr, Keville Jones, author of 
ThtSitmeAge in Rhidfsia, hut they neither knou’.nor have heard of, anvthingaiinOitT 
in that territory. It la {wobnble, however, that time may reveal their oceiimnce 
in Bechuonahmft, for up to the present no appreciable amount of research baa been 
carried out there. 

The accompanying map (Flg.ij shows the poaition of Vechtkop, the present 
known durtnbution of these huts, and the main Hues of Bantu tnvoaioas into the 
urea affected. 
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REPORT rPOX THE VECHTKOP SKELETAL MATERIAL. 

By Rayiionp A. Dart, Professor of Amfomy, University of the MAtwatea^rand, 

Johanneshurg, 

Matkiual. 

A {Eactically complete upper j»w. 

A ttuuutible with biDken mini, awl with eondylar and ooionoid proeessca 
tnifisibg. 

Two femora. 

Two ttbim. 

AU the bones obnonsly belong to one and the same person, as is indicated 
not only by the statementa of the finder, but olao by the homogeneity of the bones 
in pieservBtion« appeanuice, and type. 

LocAunc OP THE Pceu. 

The bones were excavated and forwarded to me by Air. H. Oraphorn, of 
Hedbion, O.Pii, The material was recovered from an aah-heap, together with a 
eJay pot, in close proxiinily to the stone huts of Veehtkop described by C. van 
Itiet Lowe. The qaistJon lot solution was to which African race the bones belonged. 

Mandihue. 

The condyloid and coionoid processes arc nuHsitig on both aides, and the 
poetenor botdera of the aeoending rami am broken across a little above tbo inferior 
dental fonunina. One a first impresaion from a lateral view of the mandible ia that 
it belongs to the Bush race, but this view reveals two features which gainsay so 
definite a statement. Fimt, there is a wcUTormed chin; and, secondly, the alveolar 
nuitgin and the incisor teeth me direoted obliquely forwards. These chameters of 
n pronounced chin, and of alveolar prognathism arc not tisnally found In pure Buab 
mandibles, but arc more t^'picat of the Bantn. 

The broad square aacendiug rmnos, and the other short horizontal ramus, are 
the chief points of resemblance with Bush maudibles. 



Vechttopp 

Type Biuih. 

Ty|»e Bantu. 

Minimum of rairpija 

inm* 

37 

3G 

imu, 

35 

79 

MandihuJAr l^rigth ,, 

73 

T6 
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The spnph^^eiil r^on i^hown the pcMrterior rorfacw ftidi^ upwArda^ md on 
it wellMlefisfd geniai tubercles. A poaterior syntphysea) stirfiicc directed upwards 
ifl found in both Bantu and Bush miuuBbtos (Miss Salmons, 11^5), but In a largo 
proportion of Buali mazidiblea the genial tubendett are replaced by genial to&m. 

The following table givea the ^'indice do robusticite" of the mandible to 
comparaon with the Bush and Bantu mandibles;— 


** Indice do robusticite/* 

Vechtkop .. _ ,, 36a 

Bush. * ». .. , ^ . ,, * * 63-4 (Miss Salmons) 

Bantu „ ,, 39-0 { ) 


The Vechtiop index ahnwa a whla departure hum the Budi figure. 

A fairly sharp inferior margin and di^tric fossie dhected pDSteriorJy me a^in 
featurea in commDn with the Bantu father than the Bush. The molar regiont 
hottpcver, approaches the Bush type. There ia a djistinict bulging of the body of the 
mandible Inwards in this region^ and the gJiarp anterior miogln of the mmus ia 
continued down on to the body of the mandible (31188 Salmons, 1925). An everted 
angle ia pTtaent, and though oocasioimlly ioimd in the Bantu, is more usually seen 
in Bush mandibles^ * 

The teeth ore al! erupted and haw no disfiti guiahtTig leatnres^ but show 
considerable attrition. | 

The » 

When the maxilla is adapted to the mandible, the cutting edge of both sets 
m stnlung contrast to the mrangiment tn Iho Bantu and European jaws, 
where the upper teeth customarily project over the lower. Ae in th^r lower jaw% there 
ia a alight degree of alveolar prognathism, but aetually the indsor teeth in this jaw ! 

Ole directed directly downwards. The prcmaxillor portion ia rather fiattened, and ^ 

there ia a well-developetl nnaa} apine. The incishre ore deep. 

The maxIUo-ikWeoIJir and tJic palatal indices were secured^ ami are here compared [ 

with typical Bush and Bantu iurdioes of the akulla m the Department 



Vechtkop. 

Bush. 1 

Bantu. 

Mmcillo-AlvieaUr index 

132 

116*5 

128 

Pabtal index 

77 >« 


85 


The imudllo-alveolar index in all three m brachyumnicj but the palatal initiecs 
of both the Vechtkop aud the Bush an? leptostaphyliue, whib the Bantu U braehy- 
ataph3^1mo. 
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Tlio p^te in unuat»J]v deep. The toetb are uncmmped, ajul the dental wch 
ia cot u rllveirgeiit as In a typicfll Bantu jialate. 


Femoba. 

Both are well preserved, and are imh analler and mote slender tJmn Banhi 
hones. They look tike the femara of a BushmaiL In two very important featntea 
are ^cse bones definitely different £rom, omi more primitive than, Dantn femora. 

The development of the linoa-aspero is no great that the lionpa provide a panstric 
i^ejc of 116. and this figure approaches more the figure of the Bush index 
J^o of the Negro {lflS-8) (Drenmui, 1925). Secondly, the degree of flntnii 
bdow thejesser trochanter is so marked that these femora give the srtiiring platymerio 
of , 5 This mdci places these bones in the platymeric cLua. to which the 
ushmen ^locg. while Bantu femore are eurymorje. An excessive development of 
the gluteal tuberosity to form a third trochanter is a common ooeurrenco in the 
lower races, and is another primitive fcotiire noted in thiiae femora from Vechtkop. 




^ preserved. Their gciierat appearance shows a Ughter build t han 
that typiral of Bautu boi^es. 

The platycnemic index is 56-5. and m an indication of the extreme medio-kteral 
^ning at the level of the tulmmitics. Platyencmy is pmrticollv always a 
constant future of the tibim of primitive peoples, and its presence in'these bones 
ptov™ further the relationship of this material to a primitive, probably Bush tvpe 
No cmatuiea of the shaft are praent. ami the head « not'retre-* 

verted. Sumlmly, there are no obvious departure in the Btreictnre of the artictiW 
surface from that found in normal European and Bantu tihiK, 


IXTEB&IEIIBRAL IxmCES. 

The tibio-femonil intermembral index is 7!}-7. and is thus brachvenomk As 
pmmtive r^ ore usually doiiehocuemic (ITildcr). this is aa unexpec'ted index for 
this individual, ehowu^ otherwise so many primitiv-n charactem. 

By maki^ag of Manonvrier’s tables, the height of the living imiividual based 

tb length of the tibw and femora was 6 ft. ins. This height is below the 
average height of the Bantu, ^ 




This material provides the foUowing ervidence:-^ 

{1} A prognat^ mandible well-defined chin, but with a BiL^fi-likc ramtis 
ancl mciior jnegiorj. 

(2) A .n^l, tk. Bu.h .pp., j., in ». nj.prtn„ . 

and its leptoataphyliuo palatal index. ^ 







Jiyvmal Anihfopol^giotil tnMtiU, Foi^ LVih l(^« fVole V. 




nu 2,--iic;t?cicci Htrr* linuwi^c] methud aw r-i^Ttt.K^'iems-o cqcb^i:^- 


f 



mu — isqt^Tiii Mi^T. ^Mo^iTExa KsrriiASfE, Axw TWO qRiTfn-sT^isfnv uT«r mam. 

Tlli^ HOT^ 0¥ VECtnKOt*. 
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(3) Femora liavuig distmct primitive characteiistica, t.g. pikrtty, pUtyonemy, 

and third troahanter^ anrl in their lightneao oi otructure nldn to the Bush 
type fAthtir tlum to the Bantu. 

(4) TibuD RhowiEig at$o a primitive pktveuemv, 

(5) A bring height of & ft. 4| im., i.e, intermediftte between the pj'gtny-lifce 

Buahmon bnihl and the wcU-dcveloped Bantu. 

It is not possible to draw clefinito eottdusiotis from this matonal aa to thdr 
tribal derivation, becaiwe, as yet, the various South Alrican tribes hara not been 
a^dardixed anatomicdiy. ConsequentJy, on reporting on tho race of this materuii, 
Utdfi more can at present be said than that it represents on individual neither pore 
Bush nor pure Bantu, but evidently a hybrid form with primitive Bushman charac- 
teristies predominatiiig. 

There is nothing here incompatible with--«md. on the whole, the evidence 
atron^y supports—the oonclnaion of Mr. van Riet liowe, that the bones are to bo 
associated with tlie Vcch^op bee-hive stone-hut culture, and that the people who 
were responfliUe for the culture were a hybrid Bush-Bantu race (ie. much later than 
the Bushman intrusion into South Africa), such as the Bechimna people undoubtedly 
ares 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Mr, H. S. Gear, B,Sc., for his asaistriuco in taking 
the meosoremesta on the bon^ and w'orld^g out tlie indfiwt , 
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THE CUSTODIAN OF TRADITION. 

By PkOFESiJOR J. E, 0. DE 

[A Lftdurt iUIi^md fhe E^tjd AHthropolo^ioal InittiiTite, on Tuestky, 

Ftbfuarif 22iiil« 1927*] 

It ifl, perhapa, a mah thing for a Uwyp.r who is ccrtRiuly not a 
anthropologist in respect to questions relating to the physic-ftl structure of tniuip 
anit the comfwrative probieittt associated with struct tire* to adumbrstc a 
theory ^ to the eTotutioi] of the human race. Yet the temptation is great. 
The nmterial with which I work h living tifisne, and the foot appeak to a 
prorctica] lawyer. In dealing with eustoipary law, the reaearcher touches the 
pemonality of mati, seeft the efforts made by man, conscious or upcongeiona* 
to achieve certain results, to fintl safety by direct efforts or by the putting 
aside of inherited inhibitions. That Brenift to me to be the imiKutance of the 
intensive and comparative study of customary law, Moneover. though it is 
a special field, it b not a closed field* It is doady interrelated with 
comparative philology, with the study of the dead of tribal life, with 

even the auatomicaJ study of the evolotion of maftt iudecd, with many 
other regions of investigation that must affect the whole problem. In the 
ct^BC of An.tliroiH>Iogy the region is open to invefitlgation from numcrotia 
pointis of view„ and the ultimate truth must satisfy them all. 

In what I liave to any I am throughotic keejiiug in mind Sir kaac Newton^s 
doctrine, expressed in the Prin^iplv^ c/ Fkito^ophtf, that Nature lovea 
simplicity. In the case of pure physics dealing with inorganic substances, 
ami, in the case of organic Buhstances, the ukiinute laws, or proceasea, that 
dictate the pbcnomemi, so far a* observation has gone, arc cApitble of simple 
statement, whether !u the case of the Newtonian or allied lawis^ or in the case 
of the laws of organic development formulated by ilcndeU These lawsi have 
emcrgetl (rom what can only bo ralkd a wdter of phenomena, and, having 
been enunciated, soLw apparently all problems that arise in connection with 
inorgatijc or organic matter. The luwpi are in no sense q priori i they are 
biLsed on obHcrwi x>hennmeiiik. The case of, at any rate, a certain range of 
himian phenomena is far more simple thau ihe multltudiuoua physical 
phenomena from which the laws of Newton, or Einstein, or Slenfid were 
derived* Human phenomena within a certain range are certainly complex 
enongb. covering iiit they do recorded history* Neverthidesa Laws of Social Motion 
should be derivable from such pheoomeim. 

It may fieem to be putting the cart before the horse if I say something 
at once on the doctrine of sovcrc%aty,, a subject which is, at the present tbnej 
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nio«ng mjiny minda. \Vhat is wwwigjity ? \\hit i» it* ^aKal nature id 
» coi^tiiuT^ or nation ? Consider ttat late development in butnan society, 
t e ' uropean feudal state. In tbe feudal complei wiiicb made up tiie feudal 
hrate tbe long is a mere jairt of tlie coiuples.i It wa, the eomplex itself that 
was the idtitnate aovnreign bo«iy, and if any memtier of the comide* pre..«i 
faithless he could he dealt with, since all j^rta of the complex, including the 
g, are subject to the lawg or customs that are the essential life of the 
conipJex, That appears to be the medieval feudal ouHuc^k cm a purely feudal 
pro iein. These were the facts as to sovercigntv, and we mav explain facts 
in terms of modem juridical thought, Tlie king was subservient'to law, and the 
real sovereignty was in the whole community, and that community had the right 
to make war ujmn Um if he were faithless to the law of the eommunity. 

This hemg so. we are entitled to search back into the natural liistotv of 
community life to seek the origin of a stare of tilings which can be cxpi4ied 
m terms of a modern juridical doctripo of sovereignty. This idea of working 
from an hwto^al basis into the nature of sovereignty was dimly grasped by 
Sir Robert Fiimer in the days of the Commonwealth, when he attempted to 
deduce the divine right of kings from the structnre of the patriarehal family. 
John Locire. Filmer’a opponent, was really working fron, the same basis when 
he opiMteed to the divine right of kings that instinct of self-preBexvation which, 
in fact, hea at the basis of the organization of human society, and is the true 
histoncid basis of a doctrine of sovereignty. It is only in the'last sixty yearn or 
BO that the doctrines of uaturel law have been placed upon an historicarfounda- 
tion. Neither Fiimer nor Locke had at their hand* the material for a theory of 
Mtural law which would exi««ie not only the essential features of sovereignty 
but of fttruutiiral bumiin society. 

But some se venter nth-oentury rhinkam guessed at some aspects of the 
tmtU. John ililton wrote: “ We are not bound by any statute of preceding 
parhaments, but by the law of Nature only, which is the only law trulv and 
properly to all nianlnn.l fundamental,” John Selden approached the'truth 
rem another angle. He wrote; »A king i* u tyng men have made for 
thoir own Bakes, for quietness' sake.” and added tlmt it was fgr ” the hbintfir 
of the House " to give to kings tlinir privilegijs. Selden has a wav of puttiim 
great questions of eontrovemy in a jdirase. Who waa. who. in the long evolution 
O human imUtieal society, is ” Tim Master of the House '1 That is the esseaiM, 
o the whole question of (he conception not only of sorerrignty but of organized 
"wie^. In the strict thcoiy of European foudulism tlie biiig was not Master of 
me House, though he was master of many things and many men. He was the 
subject of a customary system of few. ^at was true in the efeUrate form 
•at feudalism readied in mediieval Euroj*. m true of all forms of customary- 
■ UrseiDD. PbiintkanU SUitlsnd, //utov if Ij,^, 
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fciid*lbm-“fiome as t!Jabarat<? and cflrtwfily more nnrietit thm^ that 

of mediieval Eurtjpe—tliToughotit tlie world i antj, if we go behind feudalism 
in search of an earlier and, perhaiK*, happier form of society, we find afitl a 
tustooiary sjfstem of law of which the method of go^-nrnmunt—that ifl to say, the 
executive for the time bcing'^is ihe sorraiJt+ Sovoreignty resoldtn some 
fa^ihiou or aDother^ in the iudetjentieiit group, and it is ilie buainesa of the 
investigator to find its resideiiee* Soverei^ty b a fact, however il caiuc into 
Iwing, anil the task of aH tasks in the history of man k to find the Mjtsiyr of 
the Hoase and where he dw'clk. 

In my Inaugural Lt^ctnre of lli20, as Quain Professor of Coni|jarntive l*aw 
in the Uni verity of London, t ventured t<i formuhite three law^ that seem to 
contml ail forma of social evulutioti. i venture hero to repeat these sugg^ted 
fundamental lavni, and to iltustmtc them so far as the purpose of this lecture 
goes *— 

(1) There is a dominant tendeocy in the individual man to strive so to 

regulate the group to which be belongs as to afford to the groups 
and therefore to the inUivicluak fotnutig the group, a luaximum 
of protection from environment. 

(2) Within the group the relations of indjvidmds ate ahrays tending 

towards stability of condactj and the tendency ia due to the upcrutioii 
of the principlc^^— Fides esf serranda: ** Faith mitet be kept."' 

(3) There k a domirULut ten<l«ney of a group which has attained conscious- 

nea^ of corporate life to atrivc so to regiilato the sum total of grouijs 
to which it bdongfl oj! to afford to the ag|^egato of groujis, and 
therefore to IhieU, a maxima m of prolectioit ffonL envirotiiiicnt.. 

It ie necessary to add a lemma to those projKKiitioiiii :—The basis of 
relationslup within and between the groups is mutual effort and support. In 
no other wtkj could roan* singuJarly dofieient of mitnral phpienl lotainfi of 
offence and defence, survive. The human child is personally defenceless for a 
fieriod exceeding two ycara, ovtm in the harcUcst tribea. The conditions iioter- 
mining the form of such mutual effort and siipjiort are dependent on the 
environment of the group, and those conditions form the basis of tb« law or 
custom of the group or groupie. Obedience to ctn^tom k the condition prei^edent 
to survivaL in tlie change of emufonmonl the kw or cuatom ramit change to 
meet the new conditiofis. Ji this is not lione the new conditions weaken, and 
probably break up and destroy the group ond the individual composing it. 
In fact, change of euetoitis to meet a new and changing environment k a familiar 
feature in the history of rOfitoiuary law. There k a ctistotn to change custom.^ 

Kow sovtireiguty, in the h&iwg of exelueive and utidieputed ultimate control 
over specific regions and [lersoiui settles] in tbm^ regions, k a pbenoiuenon which 

^ Ai far a [Alt as AastriLlia and niedbecal York, 
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Am.tmh.0 rnhm horn orither .hieb. nut primf., but th.y pt«.„i 
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jmhmg, «■. .o.y my tlml lo Ao.lr.lio th.i. i. ,rib.l omu[«lioo, by the pr„.«; 

of ...looioo of br.d omm. .pd thot .ritliit. Ibm. .™„ ,b.„ "i, , Lhrr 

I the trita. The Aorttolion emdonee u diffirult. borou.. the ootlm, .m tmt 
» .lemeoftT o. the, «.m ., amt eight. .»d ehow .igo. (.port olmgeih., horn 
fcorotood iPt.rl..rore) of boring drifted both to . m„,„ efemen,. , 

hf. m the loot hnndred yeom. I, i., hooemr, deor tho, there ie dement.! 
««n»p,ty oyer ..mfnHy m,.dod ».«! n„^. u i, oW .w tb. *» 

herttohk. from lother to eon. on ioeorpomol hereditontenl. Tlie ehuL. n" 

mtZ r I'l! " '“"“"■■t'* *'0 kept, ond the eeremooiB o-hieh 

tfl ttt use of time imTumeotn. an horitobJe fioni tatber to «>« v 
huujJwa jrtMw ago some of tlwse tribes had settJemHRtdi atid i 

the south-east aud nofth-wwt onosts. If Australian ^c-u««™ ro 
pocl muler the miemeeope they remol demenUty .„d .„,b,j„„i. 
prujwjrfTj of ohIigAtioaSr uf statuji. 

But hen., at onv rate, vru see tribes ^kich ha^.t m oMefe „„ , 

• hii-h liavij 4 highly deveJoiVtd system of Aiitestor womlup! Tl.r 

.t IS mie, takes a ep^rial form m Ausrmjia, but Aueestor It 
tn Its simplest fom u a fact that caanot bo dissoeiatesl Lt the .1 ^ 
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rnnkes up a tribe, k a matter tlmt require* speeuil ronaideratioa. The custom 
that gives form to the neesssary mutual cGToTt and support, and tliiu givea 
protection to the group from its en^Tronmetit, is the traditiDO of method* of 
safety hardened into law. The tradtttou came from the Aneeatois, and by 
41 natural process the respect for the Ancestors who ercAted the tradition, And 
obedience to the Inw whicli sprang ftom the tmditioUe involve n ^en^e of 
obedience to the Ancestors which becomes worship of the Ancestocis^ 

In many cases it involves the identificAtion of the Ancestors with the God 
or extemiil Force towArds which the individuate are feeling oat in that looking 
before ami after’* which is du^tinctive of the human iKrnMjiality. Shake- 
«l>earet in hiu Calibiin^ mn of Sycorax, has depicted a gross elemental creature 
of rhe Neanderthal type— 

** ThJu uUncTt minify by SyMcasc my EEiqtbcT+ 
tthin Fnm ini^^ * « . 

I imiftl obey r hli» »rt £« of umAsL powen 

II irotiid eontml ttiy iiiLtn\ ^1, 

AojI mnkff tk vOMdl of blot 

* '-F a i 

The spirit tisnnentii me: O i 

He is lootdng for gods even-whcrca He ciies to Stephnuo^. who had 
dodaicdf was the man m the moon when time was "— 

** t have seen thee ki hfVp mid T flO adore ihm : 

My niutrv68 ahowcet mo thto, and thy mul hixifliH 

■ s ■ 4 ■ 

. , . )w jthae^ l» Bsjf god." 

Sycnrai. Satehoa, Pto^pero, Stephana a» alt mixed up in this effort to 
feel out for the eupernatuial fotcea that give guidance, ptotcetiom But the 
Anceatnil force* come fimt-, Sycontx ia firut. 

In this way in all tribes and groups aioae a new force of unity in the group 
or tribal life, aineo the Ancestors dominate the group and harden it with a 
sense of corporate life. So far was the conception carried that among the 
Australian trilies we dud the extraordinary eonueptlon of the ceaseloos rebirth 
of the Ancestors and the timitation of the number of men by the number of 
AncestoiH. Among all the«o elemental or apparently elemental [wople* the 
conception of sovortdgaty over the group, and over the carefully dcllncd area 
to which the group is restricted and wliicb no other group has the right to 
enter, is a matter of tradition that bo* bnnleucd into immutable cuetom, a 
custom saortionert by soino form or other of womhip for the Anccstoie from 
whom the custom sprang. The preser^-ation of the custom is in the haarle 
of one man, or in the earliest formn u little group of driers, who is or are 
the Cuatorlinn or CiiBtodians of the Tradition. We find this Custodian every¬ 
where. He is not a chief, ho is not a priest, in (he earlier phases of society, 
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but heUalUpowerfd, and it »nay boaaid that tlie earliest coneeptiuu ofsovereigiity 
u soHiething tliat is aasociated with him us rcpresentfui; the group or ferihe. 

It is aot su^sted that the Uustodlaii of Tradition is the sovereign, though 
in some cases he is in fact the Master of the House. It is be who deimes the 
limitA of BovereigntT, who prescribes the rights imd duties ol the subjects, 
Gist is to say, the niemlets of the group, who regulates the tektionBlup of 
the poup to other grouiis, who changes law or custotu if enviionniant ilenmaiJB. 
He is the executive, the judiciory, the legislatiire. He hue manr of the attii* 
bates of a soTOreign os we uuderslimd that term, but be is apparently not 
conscious of anything of the sort. Ho probably thinka of himself, if any idea 
of status arises m bis mini], as the ineanuitiod of the group, the link between 
the group and the Ancestors who made a group jicfinibk, ami the mediatot 
between man and the divine Gods who, though hidden, are mcdiablc, and who, 
maylw, are very near to any one of the community. 

m find the Custodian of TrmUtion everywhere and in ever)* plu«o of 
customary aoeieiy, even in the empires timt waxed and waned in thJ old world. 
We may, prhaiis, get a Uttle nearer to the underatanding of this iiuivernal 
person if we consider the ptoplee partly Negritic. partly pure Handtir, but 
for the most part a mingled race, that forniarly inhabited Easter Island, 
and some broken fragnients of whom atill remain. These people 
divided into ten gronp or dans which were associated with diflerent parts 
of the island, though tlw old boundaries b more or less roeent times over- 
lapped, and members of one diviBion settlml not inireijuently Biuong thoim of 
anotWr diviifion. There were in nine of the groups no group-restriction on 
marriage. These ten ciami were groupeil into two main diviriona. corresiioud- 
ing with western and eastern parts of the hsUnd, which prolablv represented 
two waves of immigrant. Some of the people were pure white, some pure 
Xegritic, but most were mixed, and the admixture may have tafceu place before 
the iwoplea entered the ialand. There was certainly loutinuol quarrelling, not 
amounting to war, between the two main divisions. Mre. RouriMige tellii us tW, 
except in one cljin. the Miru clan, there were no cImbIb and no system of govern* 
ment. There were ffigus of toatriarrhy us well os patriarehy. All bf-lieveil 
in supernatural persons, and u list of ninety such pent)ns were collecterl by the 
ohaervem. Their naniw, varying from group to group, were mumbled before 
meals with on invitation to partake : these wen? apparently the Ancesiore, 

The Miro clan was deacended from the white or pale piire Polynesian settlera 
who dwelt in the western part ol the kland with two aUi^ dans, Tim 
Mini clan hehi a remarkable position. The members were repulml to have 
miractiluiu poweni. They were the only group which had what may be termwl a 
head-man or chief, though evim that term ia mijflemiing. This mr^q was known 
as the Ariii, or sometimes an the .4rild-niau, the great chief, to ilistinguiish him 
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ftota the Artki-paica, the other memben of the dan. The Jlira dan waa, eo to 
npeak, a c1»a of chiefs or superior petBona, something litce BnUiol CtjUegOi 
Oxford, in the days when Dr. Jowett was the Arlld-mau. The Arild-nuu of 
Easter Island was a pure white tnan, and he was obliged by eustom to marry 
into his own dan and to keep the deacept pure. The office was herediUry, and 
the last holder, who died before 1862, could trace Ijack no leas than fifty-eeven 
pTcdecesaots. He lived alone with his son. Ko one was allowed to sea thorn 
eut, and no one but their servants could enter the house. He held office for 
the whole island^ but he was neither a leader in war nor a priest. He is 
described as the enstodian of certain customs and traditions, and he delegated 
to some Anki'paka this du^ of praying for ram. He cotild on occasion work 
spells himself. He had this “sanction** at hand. He attetid«l the inaugura¬ 
tion of any new house of importance, and ate the first meal in the house. He 
was i'iaitcd one month in the year by all the people on the island. The writing 
of the script or wooilen tablets (which apparently hanrietl down the tradition, 
and neem to me merely a more elaborate form of the Australian bull-roarer 
marked with metmria tahnim which records the traditions) was under the 
control of the Arikt-mau, The Aritd-tnan was neither a. chieftain nor a priest, 
but he heloBgcd to, and was the bead of, what f may call a Lcvitical clan— 
the Senutic clan or tribe that carried the traditiou ol the Hebrew race—and in 
the hey-day ol his powers exercised delegated soyeroignty over fhe ten dans. 
His powers nn one disputcfl, though all the cbtis were in a constant state of 
petty qtiarrelling, probably due to the partial eliniinatioii of dan bouudsLries. 

T have necessarily choson stationary peoples, that is to say, peoples living 
within defined territorial limits, to iUustrste the beginnings of the conception 
of Hovereignty and the operation of the powers of the Custodian of Tradition. 
The phenomena is independent of colour or the ititcrmingliiig of colour. But 
the mam question is. whether the condusiotis are true in the case of dynamic 
as opposed to static peoples. The static i>cop!es have remained in their 
static state for many thousands of years, but in Easter Island we have an 
example of peoples who. having been riynamic, have again become static as the 
result ol Bii insular situation, and have either reverted to, or have rctaiued the 
conception of, a Custodian of Tradition. TJiis intermediate case ia very impor¬ 
tant, if we can ahow that, dynamic [leoples operating on a great scale have used 
anti retainiHl their Ctutodisn of Tradition. It has to be remembered tltat the 
rouna of great movemonts of population have tended to present the following 
phenomena. The wanderiug or dynamic tribes haw found some vast favourable 
area with apparently unlimited resources for existence. The moat ilivetxc peoples 
have drifted into the favourable area, and have then formed a mingled, but a 
fixed, stock in the lapse of perhaps two or even three millennia ; then the 
rcaourees have shown signs of l■^cham•tioIl, ami the fixed stock has dispersed, 
VOL. LVIL 
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Thi? mo*i GtiRipkte jnfKlcrn instanti* ib the finntu race^ wiuch apparently began 
to diapei^e from tho head-waters of the Nile gome two tlioii^nd yo&m ago* 
having in thftt region lieconie a fijtwl stock. There are many other iustaneea: 
line IS the pure African a^iacialized Negro stwk—that later became one elemeiit 
of iho Bantu which siiddoEly ap[B!anM] aa a fixed stock hammering ni 

the soiitlieni gates of Egypt Home what lator than tKM)0 bx, Wo have no news 
at all of this raca in the time nf I he nughty Zewter. the builder of t he tireiitr 
I^'miiiitl in the year 3200 BrO, At that date the iuoiiorn negro w'aa unknown 
io EgypU Moreover, at that date there were no negnM?s in Nuhia; hut by the 
year 3700 li.C. the negmee had come and wssiged themadves between the wild 
Uamitk- tribes iind the riviliaed llamites or pdu (R-ople of Egypt, Wo thaa 
get the tipectade uf ei new foed Negritic stock being formedt as it were in 
secret, in the vast regions South of the ilataructa, while North of tbL^ Cataracts 
nuother stewfc, wholly non-Negriric, bail forjiied ivn own ddliBation. In the great 
Xilth dynasty, area 2200 b-C- we seem to see Bomo mingling of these twoinde- 
jartident domioant fixed stocbi. In both these iftocks^ formed after endlei^s 
movements* it is quite easy to show that the Custodian of Tradition played a 
ilouilzmot pari, i might refer to the Ibdng of the stork that filled the Central 
plains of China I or of the Runienan stoelv probably related to Egypt* that laid 
the basiB of the Babylonian Empires, but 1 prefer for the purpose of inypreAeot 
iirgumeiit to Heal in some little tietail with some aspects of the Aryan stock, 
with the proto-Ar 3 !'aiis. gathered—I assume, though the Assumption b not vital 
to my Argiiujent—in the great plains south of the CarfMithian region. 

Before paasing to the comhideratiotis that arise from the Atyan fibpej^al* 
I muBtp however, say a fuw words almut the race that poured into America 
from probably North-Eiist Asia. By whatever way or ways the races ol America 
found their new worlil, they found it one range in without iipposilion. Yet 
the VYurrior tribes adopted definite tribal areas^ and these areas were reduced 
into pciftaessiun more effeetiveJy than in the case of mors elementftry people. 
In the Amencan case we come into contact with the qm^tion of private owner¬ 
ship of land. My own explanation of such ownerehip b tlmt it originatsd 
in exerei&ed by the OuBtodian of Tmditicin, and that head-men or chiets 
developer] the conception of property by exelufiion wlule tolerating the uau- 
fructiial UBS of portions of thtj tritml arcii by members of the tribe, a use that 
ftlowly teocied to tmrden juto posH€!SKiou+ tliougb m tnany eaaoa the lnn<i reverttHi 
to the group. The group imiveriialiy aafierted aoversignty, and in Anslraliu 
and Easter l^lanrl wo see groups within tribcB of^rtiog sovereignty ovot 
poriiona of tho entire urea which the entire tribe claims its exclusive po^esstou, 
So doubt the dUtinction between nwnerehip and sovereignty becomes fine in 
some cAses, but it li a real distmcliou, ob tho gTBnting ol lami for usufructuary 
purpoftfA by the chief of tbe tribe indicate^^ Sovereignty within sovereignty 
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h explicabiti by the itwarmitif; oS of gioape to form eommuiiutiei; that still 
recogtiize Idosbip with the origiiid stock. Bat in these ea&es we iiav« neither 
feudalifiiti, slavciy^ pot Horfdopi. 

But the American nmterial gives ua new featoies. There are tribal areas 
involving sovereignty, and there is gcutilo ownnnship of land. As Mr. L_ H. 
Morgan " property was here<Htary In the clan, consequently chltrlron 

took nothing from their father."" Thw ift dearly a dovdopment* from 
sovereignty of an are* by a groupp into possession by intefjial anti lesser {dnsbip 
groups of specific parts of tbo area. Th^ ioteref^ttng part about the genlile. 
Of tdnsliip, or groti|^-owfierahip in America, is that in the great societies whicli 
the Spanish invaders found in existence at the end of the fifteenth century 
this group-ownemhip had - once again developed into sovereignty while 
retaining its usuiructiial importance. The case of the City of Jbixico is to 
point. The tribe at a far earlier date was divided into four kinship groups^ 
and the menibci:i^ of each tdnabip dwelt under a common roof^ For the 
puTfioses of food^ “gardens’* were added to the Common Hoiisesj and in this 
garden each family in the House hail ite defined iiaafructuary interest. The 
tribe had the territory and exercised sovereigntyp but the Houses hail the 
produce. Thus there were originally in the Pueblo or Jakp-^'ilUge of Mexico 
four Houses each occupied by a kin;fbip groups and these became the four 
quartern of the lake-city as it grew. A head-chief occupied, but did not 
possess^ an ofliuial bouse, while land* were set aside to support the eliiefs ami 
their servants. ^ITith the growth of the city and the community a special 
difficulty arosep since there could be no exteminu of territory on the island 
for the purposes of maintonunce. The so-callii»d ganlens w^re not 
cxteusiii'e enough. The lands beyond the island were possessed by indejieii^lciit 
tribes^ These could be, and were, conqueredt but the tribes could not be 
incorporated^ since the Idnshijia of the conquered tribes could not be fuB<Hl 
with any of the kLiisbips of the Mexican tribes. To cuiiscquence^ Morgan 
tells us that Tribute * . . hail to furnish the means for their go^TmiuentaJ 
tequiroments in the matter til food, and the tribute lands had to be dlBtributoti 
and divided, so m te cotTca|ifind minutely to theif Hoitftc riTgunixation.'' So 
we get a perpetual rent in the shape of food allottetl to each family from s^M^citLo 
lands, but the ultimate sovereignty o^'cr theae new tribal lands was in the 
Mexican tribe ; yet, subject to that sovereignty and the poymeut of foo<l-rent, 
the siibjcct^ribe held local sovereignty. Polo de Oiidogordo giays that 
exactly the same position won createil in Peru. In Slcxico the iiosiLiou was 
extremely complex. The land held by each great House or Calpullt watr 
posiie^ised by tho kin in jomt-tetlur«^. It rouhl not lie aliciiateil or Boldp and 
if the tdoship died out it reverted to the group for now distribEitioa. Tho 
quarter or group whs govemeil by a Couned of Elective Chiefs who appointed 
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an Eliler Biotbef. He kept ft reckoning of the anil of the HoiiAS, with & record 
of its niembera, iind of tie ateft ftssigDCtl to each familT, and he kept a note 
of chungea in distribution of tend which might be niade by him^ or by the 
Council, or by the Gatheritig of the House. The vurioua lota of the area attached 
to each tironp House were unsigned to the married ma]^ of the kimhipj to 
be worked by them for the use of their fumifiefl. The goverotueut of the island'^ 
city and the dependeot lands was vested in a Council uf Aatec Chiefs repre¬ 
senting the bodies of kindreds, Monteeuma was merely a \^'a^ Chief of the 
Axtec Confederacy, 

These North-Americon Confedoraciee deserve tiie closest Htudy, and 
illustrate tuy third law in a Btriking way. A book might he written on the 
Bigaiiicftnce of tribal coniederadea from the point of dew of that fundamental 
principle of group-preservation which is the basis of my argument. The 
Iroquois federation is a late stage, the Astec still later, and 1 think we can 
trace in the Pactih* the difjtcto titetnbro of such auother confederation which 
perhaps attained the dimendons of an empire. But, however that may be, 
MonteEuma was not a sovereign. The sovereign authority lay in the Council 
of Chiefs who represented the entire tribe, Ko doubt the War Chief, as n 
member of the Council, had iu time of war a preponderating influence, and 
certainly in the Council the chiefs were, or were dominated by, priests. 
Monteruma seems to have been both a priest ond a chief. But the point is, 
that the Council which enforced the customary law hod the same kind of 
Bovnreignty that we see in the case of the most elementary peoplre. MoreOTer, 
the leader in war is not a sovereign any more than the king In the European 
feudal ytate was the Bovereigo. The Bovoreignty is the manifestation of 
the will of a coiumuuity living within definite territorial limits to sub mi t 
itself to The cuatoms or laws that ctrcumstancea, at some tiiiio or anuther, 
had shown to be easential to the life of a comniunity. The custodian of the 
L'ustoinary law still meaeurea the limits of sovereignty in this sense ; and. 
no doubt, the priesthoml. wJiicli hail evolved from, but was not necessarily 
identical with, the eustiHiiaoship, supplied the sanetion. But the aovonsiguty 
really resided in MeiStnj as elsewhere iu aopw bftdy uf peKons tonridered 
capable of representing the will of the commurnty and of safeguarding the 
means of communal safety. No doubt the Custodians of Tnulitum Jg modern 
socistiea of the highly organised type are very different from those who play 
a vital part in the life of clemeutaiy Boeieties. Moreover, the inventlgn of 
printing has created means of Ktconling tiaditinns, though the AuBtraliau 
hull-roarer and the Easter Isluiid tablets show tliat the actual recording of 
tradition is immemorial. 

It is dfeiiruhle to see how among the Aryan peoplea this Custodion of 
Tradition pUyed his normal part For the purpoHe of Ibt paper, 1 asHurne that 
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lin agglociiemtloa of people from m^ny aoarceSp from Egypt, from A^ia Minor, 
from South-West Aaa, beeami* a fijced atoik in a regioo bounded oa the East 
by the Carputhiansp Souti by the Baitans, West by the Aastrian Alps, North 
by the range cuJ mi noting in the Carpathiana. I asoumt that the date of the 
fixing of the stock was not earlier than the year Um B.C., and that not earlier 
than 2500 B.c. the great fluwings-ciut began, tnoyiiig, respectively, Sonth-Ea^t 
atif] North-est. At tlmt dato the coinmon tongue was fixed but \yas stUl 
undifferentiated. I am for the moinent only dealing, and that briefly, ^lith 
the raovenienta that were in progTe&y in the lost millenninin be-fore our era, I think 
I am withm iiiy authorities in sayings that while the proto-Aryan race wm atill 
uniteil it wm paaaing out of the Stone Age T that it vras mainly j^iastortd, with 
aopje knowleflge of agriculture ; tlmt it waa patriarchill, with inret, if not all, 
modem fanidy relationships <lefined ; that the Iribea were hrcuidly monogamous^ as 
the result of the numerical equality of the sexes resolring Ironi the abience of 
economic pressure; that there was no rlosa nomenclature; that the fatniJy was 
a unit whose centre was the hearth, w'ith some distinct traces of A iiceszi tor worship; 
that there waa tribal orgumaatian; and that the society was highJy feudalised, 
^ith these facta in miud^ with the assumption that KOniewhere in the region 
of iOOO B.c. the great tibpersols began, it in necesaaiy to eiii|iiirie how these 
organised difipetaab took place. 

I imagine that before these dLspetsalg there were many drifting^ off in the 
search of new pairturea or trade that Opened the way^ but I &ra concerned with 
the great organized dispersals. lu my view% on the evidence, these took place 
in miJitaTy fashion ; there woa a highly organine^l am! feudalized Host which 
went forth conquering and to couquer. That many Hoata went on their con¬ 
quering way we know, hut we must ask* what was the fashion of it aU i Was 
the Host an Army oh we iinderitaniJ the term, or wan it a inoyiug people orga- 
niied for defence and iziutuiil help in sinictunLl solidity as well 114 for attack 
and conquest I The pToi?e4# by wliich the Danes occupied a large part of 
England waa probably the truditionol prcKitese of all t!ie orgatUKed Iloifts. Tlie 
Danish Here or Hmt (Hxmpi^td whal we i-all the Daiiedaw, nu fur m I am able 
to see, by imposing upon The eaptured territory their roilitaiy organization, 
an organization which 1 in fact, reflecte<l th^ peai’r-time organization of their 
former land. The extant material setunii to me to show conclusively that in 
the Northern, Central and Southern Dunedaw the moving Host preserved its 
order in ita seUlemeJitiUtu] that the order wua in ittielf a reflection of a previously 
settled order* The Danish settlement was, perhaps, the ktf^st instance of 
the Kuiti|ioan tribal dispersion. The CVItir sett lenient of Briiam afforda another 
and more general inatance. The Celtic Hundreds umi Tens were. 1 think, uniU 
of the moving Host, and the territoriiil Huadruda were aettleruenU of these 
units, [ti the laws of King ^tbehitan we aee tlie Tens and the Hundreda still 
aa defensive bodies of men* and we see not only the Hundred Court bat the 
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Tithitig CouTtp whik* in the Prankijsh Empire find li e^nlfnaniu iia the jadga 
of jurlid$d B^iiombly. T regftrd these bodies echoes of u moving Host as 
it setdetl down in n new limd. Dr. Ckrk regards theiii iLS Anglo-Saxon, but 
1 prefer an earlier or Celtic origizi. It may have been the fmit of both gionpe 
of incnrsionM us may be the frank pledge of ten men. It seonia to mo that the 
whole of Britain is inscribed with these settlements af the vnrioua dtvjaions of 
invading Hosts. But we know abo that the kinship groups survived. 

So we have aide by sicb kinship groufa and military groups or military 

temtorial organizutLous. It b difISeult to see how the two systema could have 
ftiirvi\^d iinle^tH onginnlly thi^y were organically relateil, and, in n^y rjew^ 
the Host wafl mechanically divided into fighting groups for fighting purposes, 
hut retained, im the Daneffc retained, the'ir kinihip or gfoup^y^tem, which they 
imposed upon our btands. Even in Englnndt the customary of the various 
gavelkind areiifl—where we get in u uioro fully ikvi^loped form the fundamental 
idea lying behind what we coll borough English, tliut is to say, ultimogemture^ 
or the inheritance by the youngest son—shows ub the fiaasionate deieruiituitioti 
to maintain tribal structure and traditian. in ultimogciutnre we see a prrjceBs 
of inheritance by which the person succeeds who can carry to the latest point 

of time the of the group or tribe. The youngest son h the CustodJan 

of Traditiou fnr the kinship group, and, therefore, he has the ancestral heartK In 
Wales ani] Ireland the conception renuiiDeil for ages more fully developed ^ 
and Isoth in Wales and Ireland, and evna Scotland^ we see extant, Into historic 
times, not only the preoen'cra of the tradition of the hinalrip, but the Ciietudiau 
of Tradition of the whole tribe : the Brehon and the Bard. 

If wc consider the nctnal march of the tribes in the process o( rikpereion, 
we are faced at once with a uiysierj that can only be cs^ploined by the presence 
of a Uustodian of Traiiitiou. How did it happn that these wandering, 
conquering peoplos retaincfl with extitwjfdinaiy faithfolness the same chanicter- 
istica ? It might be expected that so the rourse of huudreds of years of 
1 ravel over, and temporary jwittleuienttj lu, riverdanda, forest, and mountain^ 
laiiib, ill arejiH ulreoily inhabitcil by tribes m a far lower grade of Life, the 
original custouis uijfl legal practiec would either disappear ot be corrupted 
almost beyond diseotauglemeiit. Yet it w^as not so. The remotoBt of the 
wniiikriiig tribca in the West, those of Ireland* are perhaps neacoBt in 
euBtcHUiry law to the re mutest tribes of the Middle East* Conturies. of fighting, 
of for^t travailing and river ermBiag, had not destroyed the eanoatial unity. 
Kor must WE forget that the tongue un well as the oustams rebiiiitd its vital 
features. The fact of preservation wna dim to the Pontiff, or the Druid, or the 
Brehorip who preBerv^) family anil gentile life, and the nocfo of these orgairnmis 
as well m ihe unmet are of tribal life* Movem^ut of rac^ lueaus chieftaktship 
and honk- or Host orguiibatiD!! before the movement begijiM, Chieftamship 
iuvolveB cUeotage, auil clientage feudalism. But none of those thijq^ of 
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thvETuielviMi imply —nud itx flomii each cj( Hiittga is itumical to—the 

rontmiinnce of the kiosbip grouf«. The groups sufFivecI^ iii fipite of n^tomarir 
feuiiali^m. Suoh <lo[M^nt] on tlwi itituscioti* bitp45riiit«ndt3iico of the 

Dustoiiian of TnKiitiou. The CuAtoHinn tiught he a prie^str he might be a 
newbie or rhief^ ho might he both. In Gatil, soiiie nobles vrert" Drniils^ and the 
fart is psndfeied by tfir position af oomo chiefs In In InelaDd 

became neither priest nor noble. The Cui^todiau kas a Brehon^ a law-givcft 
and a law-nccordcr. 

The Roman material is slgmticaiil nf the jiroceHS by which the IluHt Ix^catne 
the ftettlers nf a new lamU It is certattdy pnsaiWe that the origin of the 
was a joilitary oeeiipatlon uE a comiuGied tern to ry. The Romans itiemseh'es 
belieVLil that tbe i/^im was a great kitishi[i gTou];i. There was a eommoii religious 
wOTBhip, and tbe members of the older bod joint oecopatiop of bnd. 

Mommsen nuggeat# that at some prehiatoriiT perimi the ffm* as a whole ooriipietf 
the gentile territory. This, indeed, would have been tbe normal ronmo of 
things, and it ia not inaignibeant that by the XL! Tables the body of tbe Gentiles 
on an Inteatacy inberiteNj on faHure of agnates. Thii^ was the ease in Mexico, 
Them were eerlain reetrirtiorift on n Wfiiuan mariyiiig out of thfl ^rna, and there 
are some traoea of joint civil and military action. 

But mom light is thrown ujinn thfl aubjeot by some consideration of I he 
religions organisation oE Eome. Certain resomblazLces to tlm raitti of fbe 
Rig'Vedu people can, [jerhaps, be detectwL Ainoog the peoples who move 
tbroiigh the pagea of the Rig-Veila we see the higliesl form of Ani^e^tor worship 
tomhinod with a sitigularly pnre form of fjclief In a nobler aftejr-life. This 
religion was conducted by prieat^, one of whose niain Eiinetiona seemed to 
be the brin|:nng of the dead man by th& way of the Ancestors into touch with 
the God oE Heaven, who in ab^o the God of flowing on earth. In 

early Rome we seem to sec a primal or elemental ndigioii, with .fnoo as the 
Queen of Night, and Jalitis, her brother^ the Lonl of Day* Tbeae^ indeed^ 
are the two aspects of the Eastern Varuunat the God of rhe^^fy. When Romo 
was a small tribal town^ the pimple wore called monthly to a spocia! assembly 
to detormine tho inlendar for the monlh : ‘‘ For five tiap or seven days 1 rnll 
on Thee. Juno Cowlla,*'—Juno^ the New or Hollow Moon. Who was it that 
summoned the pen pic to thii* nice ting ? It was either a Pontifex Minorp an 
Oflicer oE tho Rex Sacrificulus^ or the Rex himself. The busiticHe of tbe 
Pontifex was first to auperiDtcnd the Rtatn's religious rites ami ceremnnies^ 
including the ceremnnieit oE tbe ettrim and g^ies : he was the priest of the whole 
body. There may haw been a Pontiff for each of the old tribes, but, however 
that may be, be woji more than a superintendent of ceremoni^. He contmlled 
the tiuiee, seasons, and days for religiujis ceremonies and for legal basiiicsa; 
ho superintended family law and the miininiatraticiin of juatiee. Ho appointed 
to the highest rebgloufi oflbes, the Bex and the Fhifien, He IlmI to preserve 
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tLn faniilv sat^rn. to jeo to thf; purity of fAnilly driicflot AD«i th<t .devDiutinn 
of family’ prnjterty. pn^idctJ owr (Bh «unfat»ate mamago. and ov^r 

arro|p»tioti or adoption of fwrHODij mi juris; and overt the hattkdiue wHen tBo 
warn cm made their wills \ and he decided whieh of th« family ahould aucc-ttcd. 
Pmnity, he wm the purifier who I'kanmrd men from their sina. There accois 
mueh in rotuirton between the Pontiff and the pHeata revealed by the Rig-Verj». 

Sow, what) ia the origiu of the word “ Poutifox'’ f { brddty, hut not raahly, 
hold that it meana what it icays, “ Bridge-maker.’* Ihering takea that view, 
jiitd iionnerta it with the otiginal migrationa of the Aryan peoplea. But since 
ihe ilays of Ihering (he died in lS9il) the European origin of the Aryan pvo{dee 
haa been estahliahccl to the eatisfaction of, at any rate, stome weighty mhotaru, 
and this gii-ea a new ftignificauce to the word “ Bridge-maker.’’ The tribes 
moving South-East from the shadow of the C^arpatbiana had many rivem to 
crosw* It is notkcablo that Varutina, the ehief god oF the Kig-Veda fwopie, 
was the God of Rivers, The movvmenl of the raerrts was one of eontinual 
pen! by water, and the Icadere must ceaselessly havi* despised inethoda of 
progreisK and escape. The lif« of the tribes was one of endlcM peril. There 
is, of course, oa record one fomouH instance of Koch peril endured by a non- 
Aryan pfople, by a Semitic people escaping from thf'ir Icmg servile sojourn 
in Egypt. Think of the crossing of the Red Sea. Mosen was a Ptmtifiex 
indeed. His device, whalever it may Lave been, [lerhap the choice of an 
interval between the ftoods, became a miracle. He intervened with the God of 
Water?, and. lot a bridge or way of escape was maile. The Custodian of 
Tradition wan a way-maker aa well as a purifier of the people. 

The known procedure of the earliest pontiffs pwnta him out as the Custodian 
of Tradition, hut hU [Mirticular name was UfHociateil with the pnthwap that 
the tribes had troti. The name “ Pontifex ” was not adopted in the North- 
Westward movements. There the leo«ler hatl to deal with endless fortst lands, 
and he liecame a Dnttd, a priest of gruvefi. But the icligioufl rit« of the Celts 
were not leas significant than tho«ie of the Rnumas. Dr. Rice Holmes defines 
the Celtic faith aa “a porfomatien nf traditional rites*' aiming at the safedy- 
of the community. Gallic Druidiism was associated with a settled tribal 
system in which the ciVifoa waa an aggregation of poji or countiy diatricU. 
The tribal king was assUteil by a Council of EMcrii, The dominance of the 
Druid and his control of a forest peoTple along linca of self-defenoe are the 
notable facts. 

To bring a wry difficult paper to u close r I haw illustrated the idea 
of a Custodian of Tradition froni many types of customaiy society,and I auggeat 
that he was the penon, the univereal pereou, who made posaible the preservation 
of the group and of the linkwl groups, jnil so rnadc poeelhle those new ranges of 
human organisation which some day. somewhere (perhaps sooner than we think), 
may give to the human race what wa« known to presdant Boil III (I li mi J. j V. j f 
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Tm: >rEAXDEfiTHAL PHASE OF MAX. 

The Siemon^ti Leeiftre for 1^27. 

[Wmi PuvTEii VI-LK.1 
Ey Hahuckj^. 

l.—lyrSLOVVCTORY REXARKi^. 

Tm choo^mg my subject for the Htixlcy Lecture, it was only imtiirui to relliMit ffhat 
he, in whose honour the lecture ia giveii, Iwvp rhoMn; uiul I felt that with 

his mteiest'p keen mind, and extensive knowledge he would doubtless have preferred 
some ot the most unsettled and dilficult problems of man^s antiquity and evolution 
And he coold hardly find to-day one offering mote dlfficuities, and the cleuiiiig of 
which is of more iiuportanee to aoieneep than that of Xcaa-ilnri-kiil man; a subject 
wbichp moreoTCTi was orie ol his Bnat conoenis.. 

Hitsley* as ^irly as 1863^ publiflihed* as one of his essaj's on the Ei'ide^iet 03 to 
Man'* Ptace in IVo^wre (8vo, Lmidou), under the sub-title On Some Fossil Renmiiis. 
of Man ** (pp. 118-59)^ a notewotthT discussion on the Neanderthal akulL In this 
essay^ at that early datCj and in opposition to the authority of Rudolf VinrhowT 
Hnxiey recognized that there was no reason for regardiug the skull os pathological; 
that it unquestlotiably repreaented typical raceH:?hftracters » and that this race waa 
inherently related to man of to-day« 

Since Huxley, the Xeanderthal skull anil Neanderthal man liave been written 
about extensively, but often with but little origimdity. New lintls iMdongiiig 
to the period have become iiumeroiui* almost more numerous than legitimate 
nnw Ihought^^ To^tlay it is no more the quration of a siiy^lc aknU^ hut of a 
large and important Hection of man's antiquity, documented ever more gcologicafly, 
pak!Outologirall}% and anthropologically. But the distressing jwirt is, that the 
more there is the less we secin to know what to do with ii, l^pecaktioi) there luis 
been Lndec^l enough, but the hulk of it so far has led not into the Hunlight. but mthor 
into a dork, b lind alley from which there appears no exit* 

The geniwalized prmnt doctrine obout Xejindertfial mari may loist be seen 
from the following brief quotations, taken from four of the most recent am] repti?- 
sentatJvn authors auo a palseontologist, one an jinatomist* and two pr^historiam!— 

Morcelliu Boulo (Fos*it Mm, 1923, pp. 242-3) r llotmf HmndffrtiaJknms . 
is RB oroluik speciea of mnu. Jl was nbraptly foMow'ed by the AirngnackoB, 

* who differed ftom the ilouBtoTianfl m much in their superior cidtqre jw in the 
anperiority or divureity of their physical charactered 
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M. a Burkitt {Pfokistorif. 1921, p. m ^ “ Tbe Tac« who thia culture 

(Mou^teriun) Wll^* of a low type known ub the KeuDderttul mee, ThiB appears to 
huFO been u thiow-luiek in the line of e%^oliition of tjiutildndT and this retrogrudt" 
sport seema to have hud no successor.*' 

George Grant MacCnrdy {Human 1921^ voh it pp- 209-10) l “ During 

^es long subsequent to the time when the races of Piltdown and Heidelberg 
lived, there spread over the greater part of Europe the piiniitive Seaadeithid 
race, of course mentu! and pbj'sica! fiber. . . This race eontributed nothing, 

in fact', save utilitarian arti£scta, the so-called Monsteriftn industry^. » - The 
Aurignaolaiis were a * new race/ winch supplanted completely the archaic 
Xeunderthal race of MouBteriEm tidies/' 

Sir Arthur Keith [The AnliquU^ Man^ vol. i, pp. 19B-9): The most 
marvellous aspect of the problem ruiaed by the recognition of Neunderthal man 
us ft distinct type is his apparently sudden disappearaiLce. He is replaced, 
with the dawn of the Aurignacian tieriod. by men of the same type as now occupy 
Europe. . . A tnore virile form esctinguUheil him. , , lie was not an 
ancestor of ours, but a distant cousin/* 

All these opinions can probably be traced to the authoritative notiona arrived 
at duiing the earlier yearn of this century, on materia] less ample than at present, 
bv One of the foremost students of Neamlerthal man ^ Gustav Schwalbe^ 

There were, and are, however, uhw other views. From Huxley and Busk to 
Karl Pearson; from Fraipont and Lohest, Kollmann, and Sergi to Stolyhwo, 

Gorjimovic-Kramberger, and, most recently, Weidcuteicbp there have been expn^Bcd 
Dpioions that Neanderthal man was not a diflerent gpeciest anti that he did not 
completely die out, but liecame gradually translormid into later buman fonus, from 
wbiob in turn developed man of to-day. 

The problem of Neanderthal man, as it now exists^ pn^nts the following 
uncertalnijesIfc is not yet ptopefly known just whets, when, and how he began, 
and how fiar eventually he oxtended goograpbically l it is not yet definitely known 
|mit who ho WB* and what were his phylogenotic relations to the man that Ertun^eeded 
him I and it is not known plainly juat why and how he ende^L, and whether or not 
he left any progeny^ Bcaide* which there are atill hut more or less vague notions 
regarding the exact length of hia periods his average ph^^siqiie^ his variations iiml 
aub-mesB, tho reasons for his relatively largo brain, hU changes in evolurionary 
direction. And there are other uncertainties. It thus appears that, notwithstanding 
hU already numerous collected remains, Ncandorthal man is still far from b^iog 
satifllMitarily known to us tuxonomicaUv, chronologically^ and anthropolo^cally. 

This state of uncertainties, and of paralysing notions, eoncoming one of the main 
early pbaaea of hiimonity, ib a eerioua obaUclu to hirthor progreas and deserves ail 
posable attention. This even if^ without further material, it may be posaibls to do 
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little more thim bring into tbe Kubjf^Ct a greater degree of older arid i^omprebioaiive- 
neaa ■ to point out here and there facta that have not been tnifficiently weighed; 
Ami to call attention to Home of the mconsisteneieB la the prevalent osHomptionfi, 

The presentation will be far oa poe^ble impersonal \ and I whh to acknowledge 
my deep indobtedneas for many of the data to the autliore i^von in the refereneos^ 
aa wdl m to thooo who in the past, and agaia doriiig the weebe just pagsedp have 
facilitated for me the study of origuml sites and materials. 


IL—Neasbeetilal 3Iak. 

DrJinitiQn* 

The only workable definitiou of Neanderthal man and period seems to be, for 
the time being, the man and period 0/ (he MonsteriaH milture. An approach to a 
somatological definrtion would be feoaiblo, but might for the present be rather 
ptejudicial. 

Geoffraphi&d Exlenl. 

The territoiy already known to have been occupied by Neanderthal mau waa 
collectively a very large one, incluiUng, roughly, all Europe south of a Une drawn 
from aouthem England to the northern limita of Belgiimi and thence, with a moderate 
curve northward over Germany ami Poland, to Crimea and possibly tha Caucasua, 
with parts (at leant) of northern Africa and of Asia Minor. Whether he readied 
farther east, south-east^ or south, mu^t, notwithstanding some datms^ bo regarded 
aa arill uncertain. 

The w'hole great territory over which his rcnimins have been disooverod waa 
doubtless not occupied by Neanderthal man ayuchronousJy, or contlnuiilly, or 
with equal density* He woa evidently not a nomad, though probably more or less 
of a rover who stayed in a place for a time and then moved away^ Some of the 
dopofiita he left show up to six di£lerent layers of occupation (Grimaldi, Olha, 
La Qiilna^Le Moustier^ Krapina, eto.). The denaity of his remains is greatest in 
France and Belgium, least in the northern limits of hb territory and in the moun¬ 
tainous parts, particularly the Alps, Carpathians^ and the Balkan penlnsuluH 

The dhtribution of Neanderthal man ta Europe ia of much eignidcanoe, oa 
will be seen later* 

Limits and Duraiien, 

The boundaries and duration of the Neanderthal period are th^o of the Mousterian 
culture. They may now be deUiiiited with some precLsion, though not fimilityr by 
data of a palneontologlcdl, goolc^cali and archsolo^cal nature^ 

Neanderthal man coexMod with a large #erie& of now extinct animats; the 
quesrion is, how intimately are these forms associated with hia coming and going t 
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Tli<^ Motu^terixm utdtiire is tlie eultiinv esstmtiolly, of the earlier times of the iiia]niDotb» 
the woolly rhinoceroff* the cave lion, hmr, and liyiona, the horse, the old ox, the bkoo, 
the reindeer, the sta|;. There nn^ miitiy other format but these are the most 
characteristic. 

The Mouateriaii culture neithcf comes in. Iiowev'^er, nor ends with any of these 
large TmmnniK Tlte imimmoth, dcris'c^l probably ftoin tbe Trogontheriam, h 
priisent since at least the Acheulcan anil lasts to* if not beyondi the end of the Ungda- 
Leman. The cave lion- Iwnar* and hyaatui, m wdl m th« hom, ox, bUon, and even the 
reindiiH^rt ^ oU there since or before the beginninp of the Achculean, and they last 
throiiphciut the ilonsterian. Aarignaciaiu Solutfcsn, iind Uag^klenian periods, to 
disappear gradually ihiring the latter^ or iier^isl to historic times. 

Mousterian man l>egim 5 during the iattec part of the last gr^t inter-glacial 
and extends deep into the final glacial tiiue, without perceptible direct relation to 
the fauna. His tcniains at Montiejies, ViHetranche, Ehringsailorf^ the rock-shelter 
Olha, ^me of the Mentone mvm, and dsscwbetCt stow sriil the remains of the ffffp&ur 
onii^uait, the Merck's rbinoc^tro^ the large 1ioi4 and the panther. Oa the other hand^ 
various Axetie species {Onbo^ fflowA., Ouh Vani^ L&pm ard., etc.) come 

in as the cold advances during the Jlousiyeriaii period, without, however* marking 
either its beginning or its end. * 

There is, therefore, no definite line of faimal demareatioa lot the bcginiuiig and 
none for the cmd of the Moasterian period, N^eanderthal man did not como in 
with any fnuuii* nor did he go out with any—which abo are facts of importance. 

Gwiog^. 

Geological inlormation about the Mousterian pericki is not as precide or full aa is 
deNirable^ but it permits of several valuable conduaions. 

A stirvey of the better-known Moiiateriiin sitos, irooi Germany and Belgium 
southward- sbow^ that fully one third of them were in the open, while of the remainder 
finite II few (liii Quiiia+ ^sergeac^ J^a t^ermssicj etc.) are found in and about Bhallow 
rock-sbehera that could not have afforded much protection. In f^witiiCTtimdi more- 
ov^er, the earlier Mousterian man lived in cuvema at a high dcvatlou (Wildkirchh, 
4.905 ft.; Drachenlimg, B,ti2S ft,). All of this indicates that the climate duriog a 
conaidcTahle part of the Mousterian piriod was not acvm enough generally to drive 
man into the caves, or even down from the rnminfains, thus pomting to interglacial 
rather than glacial conditions. 

There is no evidence of any critical geological manif^tatiouK, either about tho 
hegitmiiig or about the end of the Mouflterian period. 

The cultuml remains of the Mousterian in the open stations, a.s well as those 
in cavna, denote both considerahlc age and long duration of the period. In the open 
the remains lie mostly in old gra%'eb or asnd, rarely in day or lotfis, or in tfavcrtme 
rock of laenstrine origin. There may be two or three cultural strata or horizons 
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P- 

HRDurKA-^rAfi Pha&e ttf Man, 

(&a ttt BU\ Wnlhiiqge, High Ipwich, Amlen$. m-). indiciktiDg u repeated 

occupiitlou of the soma aliortcr or longer iute^rvnl^^ thoitgli there hnvie not 

bw-'n fourifi as many Dccupitioful lft3'0T3 as iti gome of the eaves, 

Archc^O^ff^ 

Xejthcr paltiM>atology nor geology expliim Neanderthal man ; t>eThapd we may 
learn more Ifom AiTliaK>Iog%% 

Tln^ main arctia?o]ogicn1 questioos are; How does Mousterian man differ in [mbits 
and am from man that preceded him, mid from him that followedAnd are 
the or ate they not, snl^tantiaJ enough to brand hun ss something apart 

from cither hb praleoessors or his followers ? 

Occu'paiions^ 

The chief activities of man in nature relate to his houaitig^ to the obtaining and 
prejianng of fcMxl, and to the mainifactuni of tools, utensib, and weapons. Let us 
see briefl)^ how Neanderthal man compared in these respects with hh forbears and 
hb followers. 

— There Is ft prevalent idea that Ni^Hiiderthal man was essentially a 
cavc-dweUerT and this idea seeixts geaersUy to carry with it a of inferiority^ 
The recordii now available throw a different light on this matter* Analysis of 360 
better^knowxi pala^ol it hie sites in Europe and the neighbouring regions (from records 
compilefl principally hy Jlaethifdy) gives the follow lag intereatiiig iafoTTuatioii 


Dicaliirigs m tha Open and in Caves during Pal^^dithk^ Tifms, 


f’^od- 

Sil«i Sn the eXprn, 

(tock-^hultf-r m Cave. 

IVv'’rhi‘lk‘aa 

Xo. 

11 

Prf 

m 

No, 

Per eeal. 

XThrllna *>* 

32 

Ui 

± 

n 


»B 

7S 

10 

2a 

3tr^4fltrriMii 1 ., 

4r^ 

S4 

Sft 


Amijmjwisn 

24 

IS 

112 

S2 


10 

14 1 


S6 

MA^lnlemiio 

17 

Id 

14S 

90 

Ariiian iind TnirlnioiAljiii 

4 


3ft 

$0 S 

Aecompnaying KenIkhiE- 

22 

22 d 

7ft 

77-0 


The ffguros and chart (Fig. 4) show some curioufi and important f act!!, Han begina 
as a dweller in the open, but since the warm CheUean already bo comnioncca also 
to utilize the rw^k-shelters and caverns, and then m the cUmatp cools he gradually 
takoB more and more to the ravos. In these phonomeim the Mouffterian period shows 
uothing striking, nothing individtml. It fulls harmonbiuly into the curve of the 
progress of cave-dwelling, to be followed equally hurmonioiisly by the Anrignacian 
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and the eiicc(2«<iing p«riodB. Moust«riaii man occa&ioiia no dinturbim^ in tbt> 
humAn haiising conditiotiA of the time, and what is even mofo mmukAble^ no 
dii?t\cfbaiico or change whjitsoevcr ia occaainiied hy the lulveut of the AnngDaciAU^ 
Aimgnacian mna follows in the footsteps of his pnedeces^r without interruption. 
Like the Xeanderthaler, he hnUdSp in the opeiiT hnta of perbbahte matenidA tlmt 



leave no tracOp and he utilizer the caves exactly as much as, and eventually even 
more than^ Neanderthal man. He continues, in fact* on many of the name aitefl 
and in moat of the same eaves that the latter has used, without mtroduemg any 
innovation^ Hcp aleo, like Neanderthal man, leaves here and there a whole oeriea 
of occupational strata which testify to much the same habits of UEc. Yet 
Aurignacion man is represented as a new-comer^ of a different species ftom that of 
the Neanderthalerp and mentally vastly superior* 

—Neanderthal roan woa ehlcdy a hunter of the laigcr niammftls of hie 
time. He knew fircp but knew not domestkatiou of aoimala^ or agriculture. He 
comparer! in these respects with the preceding and following mao as follows 


FfwkJp and HabUs Rdaiittg Therdo. 


AcbeiileiaJi 3lfk£i. 

^rcFiiLiteniiii Msin* 

AiirijinaciAa ^Inn* 

t'hkfly a ImJiLif. 1 

FliihcT(t)* 

Uiw til mjDlLt£BC«H«fbu tr*w«. 

Knew fire* 

Pe(rp*ra.tioii dt r«d : prob^hlj 
hy routing du fips or tfHili— 
no tfwc^ 5 &uy Vrtfldfl for 1 

txriling^ 

^ €hicl1v ft bunier. 

Fuihi^(t>. 

Uw ot melluef ** — no Inuw (tj. 
Knew fire. 

Frvpmuticrn of tood : pfr>l»bljr 
byroAfllingoafimciTcoftif — 

1 no traoip tif moy rvB^U for 
[ boUizkg. 

Chiefly a bnater. 

FiMbM- {probftlilyl^ 

U« -pf niplJuJH^ 0)* 

Kjoew lire. 

Ftepfumtion of food r ptwbftbiy 
by Fonsting oti fire or 0 €ftJd-^ 
no tnue any veMhi for 

] boUing. 
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Pood, and HabUt Sclating Thi:rcli> —continited. 


xich«ule&n Maq. 

MouBterUn Mrd. 

Aiiri^ciiin Mael 

No ftcmusfltiiMitiaift of uiimnif. 
Bones bra|$i*ni for bruiofl iiihL 

flui/niw.. 

Bonfifl fitkcl Kfnw 

liama in. Lokaliitrd And 

in fmnt. of thrm. 

No truce of of food. 

Pictvarial rvpmitntJition nf 

hnnlcif animals—nol Icnon ii^ 

No ogricultute. 

No domfraFtlrAtion of nutmiilif. 
Boitts licuk^n for bnuiu atwl 

mm^TOW. 

Booml and iidilBi* 
f loThA In inliAbitcd cAved tind 
In front td tlkutn. 

No tnice of of Food. 

Picipiial iT-preBcntalioii of 
hunted aJiimnN — Jtnuo 
kn»wn yet. 

Nb agricEiltun*. 

No dotur»tio[itlon of Animals, 
fJowA btoketi for hmmit And 
IruUtOH'- 

fkHUt?fi Aod rffuM AQoiimutA- 
iiom in iciliAbitsil CAvm ajhI 
in front of thi±m^ 

No tiAor of fltomp of f<iod. 
ISdtoiiiiJ repmirntntioti of 

hitutcvl Aoiniali —■ gmdnol 

development. 


Evidently, m food ftnd food babitir, as in housing, Moiisterian man was quite like 
both the Aeheulean man that jureceded him, and the lioim sapiens that followed. 

Vlothintf, — Ahont the clothing of Xoandertbal man we know nothing dintit, 
as a also the case willi Achoiilcan and Aurignoiuan imin. But the cool clinuitc, on, 
the one hand, and the much increased numbers of tools with a cutting-edge, and 
especially ficmpcis, on the other hand, indicate extenaive prcunratiou of the skins of 
animals, to be used, doubtless, for clothing and bedding. No sudden change in 
these connections ia ehsicrvablc from the Achouloan to the Anrignaeian. 

The* Mnustcrian period ia charactcristcd by a delinite phase of stone 
industr^i', hut so are all the periods before and after it. It hoa no abnipt beginning* 
It uses flint where this can be had, oa do all the other mdiistricn ; where Hint is absent 
or KCBtce, it employs fpiartrite anil other stones. The use of hone begins in the 
Moiistcrian, to incteoBe henceforward. The period shows three stages of evolution, the 
lower, middle, ami upper, ns do also bter the Auiiguncian and thcilagdalciiian periods. 
The implements range from crude to beantifuUy made {as at La FerrasBie, La Quina, 
Ic Slouritier) ; the tet;bnii|i]c is partly different from, but in general not inferior to, 
either the late Achculenn or the earlier Aurignacian, and there are indications tlmt 
there was no general sudden ending. 

On the whole the Moiistcrian indiistr}'', though characteristic, does not pro¬ 
vide evidence of something entindy new and strange, intercalated between the 
Acheiilean and the Anrignaeian, 1>c^niiliig ubruptly by ilisplocing the former or 
ending suddenly through <lispIacemcQt by the latter. There is mndi in fact at cither 
end that may prove to be, more w Ihm, of a transitional nature. 

Thus, in H. F, Osbom*a opinion (Obernmier, 195-1, p, x5,the .UousterJan "con¬ 
stitutes a further gvolution of the two earlier cultures "—the Chellean and the 
.4cheulean. At Ehringsiorf, in iho lower travertino. " tho technique of the chipping 
is Achculoan. but the forma arc largely ^ousterlan ” (Mac{.!urtly, Ha man Or^tW, 

1924, vol. ii, p. S9*>), According to Burkitt { Prfhtsiorij, 1921, p, 2T). ", , , workers 
in Dordogne hod n great difficulty in distingiiLshing between I'pfwr Acheulean beds 












Ai-gs HrdLIcICA,— JTfo N^ndcrthfd PAmc 

and Lower Moiisteriiin In fact, M. Peyrony oft-en only solves the problem 

hy the abaenco or proftcodci of reindeer.*" Aad quotatioiu^ o( jjimiliLr impcrrt couJii he 
multiplied. Aju to the upiier limits—at the Cotto de Stei^ Breladep Jersey, Mcavsteil 
by XicJOlle, Sinelp ami Marett, tbo upper (fifth) layer gave graceful implements that 
may Iw either np[ier Mousterian or Aurigmiciati ^' <Burkitt)* At 1.^ Monatierp the 
type-station of the Moii!^leriaii indiistry\ the u|>pDr rock-f?!ieltcr ahowetl eight layers. 
^*the top one being Aurigiuiciiui, the second transitional (Audi), and the rest MousteriauT 
except the seventh which was sterile.** The tower rock-shelter was even more in¬ 
structive, The section from top to baise was;—*5. Lower AnrigiiarUn; 5. Tran- 
aitional (Audi) i 4. T 3 ^ical pAloiisteriftn; 3. Slousterian with Audi forms find few 
ootEps-y/s-jiojny; 2. .Moijsterian with i^ioe Audi forms and tnajw 
1. iknue Audi forros, no (Burkitt, 1^2L p. But jwrhrtp the liejt 

4x»mpieheAaive statemenr. on this subject ia that of Mat^C^inlyT one of the ohlest and 
moflt enutions students of prehistory* hi hb //union Or/^iJWi iW24, voL jjp. lGI-2. 
we re^il: In certain yreneh statioiia, a traiLSttion from the 3loListeriari to the I^wer 
Anrignarkxi occunip ua lor eKample, at Moostier (Dordogne), t^\ Verriere (Gironde)^ 
and efijiecially at the rocb-diidter of Audi in the %dlUge of Les Bydes. In comparifloii 
with Mousterian poiote, those of Audi are toore sletulcr and are slightly recurved^ 
The convex margin i& rendered blunt by retouching so as not tci injurt* the band while 
using thi* opjwsite margin for cutting or otbpr purpoae^t. Such a took as much a 
knife^ or scraper, as a point, bridges the gap between the Sloustcriuii point or double 
scraper and the Lower Aurignacian bliwlca of thi- C-hiitelpertou tvpf!. ^It Audi it e« 
associated with stnall cleavers and disks, scrapers. Bpoke-shavesi, oflv'mmetrje pointa, 
and Etcratchers, The Grotte ilw F^ea at Chatelperron. though di.stijietly Auriguaeiiui, 
is so closely related to the tTunsitlon staj^ that the chronologic difference tuiist l)e 
smnlL Ati mtcrmiHliate stage is rocognizable at La Fetrussie (Donlognc)*^' 

The Audi culture b still somewhat cDUtroversiat, .Abl>d Erenil (recent letter) 
regurdiug it as “ degenerate Mousterian/* Xotwitlistanding which, the impression b 
growing that the more the iniliat iind the termiml stages of the Mounti^rian mdustr\^ 
are Inrfcaning know-n+ together with the late Acheidean and the earliest Aurignacian, 
the less abrupt and striking appear their diSfercncca ami the greater growTi the feeling 
that they are not atisolutely separated- Some interesting thin^ in this {^OQnection 
are now' being gathered by Absolon in Moravia. 

Cidlafe^ 

The sjK>nsor8 of the view that Aurtgnacian man w’us a man of different and 
superior species to the iimii of Gie ^ffomiterinn periotL conceive him (or the most part, 
npparcntlvj ^ an iovoiler who I'^oie from somew^heri* out Aide thh* Neanderthal an?*, 
overwhelmed completely the estahlishcil less capabli) speeis^s, and annihilated or at 
least wholly replaced it^ over all the gntat doiouiii over whieli it once extendod. Th«^^ 
ideas, however, are never expressed very eleuriy* and little thought is given to the 
incongruities they involve. 


Alks Hr’DIjICKa. — JA r XtfandrrfhnJ Pha^r of Man, 


2 fiO 


They would imply^ first uf nil, the mvAsioD of Europe during the height of the 
last gluciation. This us uot in hiirmouy with the main laws of human and biologiciil 
spreads miMely : llovement in the direction of hmt r^^iEtance* nnd moyement in 
the direction of Itctter material proapeete, which are, first of alJ^ cUiimte and food. 
In the entire hiistoTy' of Europe the movements of men have tendeil always toward 
*' a plficc in the min niul iiw'iij from the cold. 

i^ueh views |xi^$tulute, neict* hu:^ numbera of the iiew-eomeis to aidEoe for 
the voiit tank. But mirh brge numbers w'ould nceeasntily mean BOinewhere neat 
a atiU Larger mother-popidatLom *uid there is no traeo. either In western Asia or 
northern Africa, thi*: only rf-gioiu* tiom which Euch invasions at those times wutdd 
have been practicable^ of any nueh aumeroiis Aurigtiaciau popubtioiu 

It M a very sorioua que^ion w“hether in paJ^Utbio times, when EUiiu waa without 
a tames 1 anitnah without f;tocks> of nDn-perishablc food, dependEut wholly on huntiug 
without yet a Imjw nikd arrow, and in the impctlect social organkatbn of that 
time, any larger armed invaaioi) would have binen feadibk. A peaceful extensiou, 
on the other liaodH w ould not lend to the nanihiiariou or expulsion of the invinlef] 
population p ansi if fimall or gmduah wotdd lend to an nnialgaiuation with, rather 
the extinction of. the native stock. A complete displacement by any agency ia diflicuit 
to conmve, and there would remain to be exphiiued the fate of the dlaplotod people. 

It standfi to rsiason that these great difficrulties would have to be aarisfactorilr 
explained away before there could be a geuend iutelligent acceptance of an Aurignaeian 
invosjonwith Mousterian extinction. 

finally, the coming of a rliatinct and superior species of people ought to have left a 
vm' tangible roconl on the sequence and nature of the cultunJ loveb of the two stoeka. 

As to sequence. 257 of the better-know^n and recorded Mousterian rites (as 
recoidetl by MaeCimly} jrive, on analyris, the following eonrlitious :— 


Akipsentiti of Indn^rks, 


—- 

Open Stalionfl. 

RcHL^krgli^UcprB and CmTOi, 

.1/OBifrrkiit T0ppfd ty 

No, 

Per cent. 

No, 

Per ce n t. 

{No (lullum) *. 

(SI) 

(BnV7| 

SIR) 

{IS 0) 

Ntelithia 

4 

a 0 

4 


Ma^^dokinian ... 

3 

4 U 

0 

U 4 

Sotutmui 

j 


Ml 

12-7 

“PUwolitbic*' .. I 

1 


2 


Allrimiaria& „J 

; 17 

2T 0 

aw 

40-4 

MouwrESijjuc 

m 

— 

(Tsq 


(54) 

— 



Jir(wit<rM:M EtptMinjf <w ; 

AcbauLwii 

u 

44 4 

4 

0-3 

Chdlriia .. 

& 

W-3 

s 

4 H 

(No cultmv) .. 

(25) 

[m-Z] 

m 

(«.■») 
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The Maui»ti?TiAii culture, iu neajly uu^-luilf of its statioii^ Lu the open, foUsw;^ 
direct upon the Acheulcau; and the Aiiriguacian, in very nearly one-iiMli of the 
Fook-ahcltera and cavcs» and in not far from ono-third of the stations in the opeD> 
follows upon the Mousterbu. It wotdd that these figures speak for a rather 
close relation of thefie peoples in their habitSp and that paiirtk'ularJy between the 
Monstcrians and Aurignackuw—who nbould reptm^xit two different species of nmn, 
one j^reatly superior tu the ather^ 

All ob|cc;tlon may here be raised to the effect that thii! ziiimher of available^ 
and especially of the more suitable, eavta was limited and, therefore, the same csvia 
that onoc served the Kcniiderthalera hud to he Ah& by the aUelt^r-ueeditig 
Auiiginacians i but this point is invalidMed by the showing of the Sofutreans and 
^hfagdaleniaiLH, who were even more eave-dwellem than the Aurigiiaciaii;^, yet are 
found collEJctEveh'' in less than onedourth ol the Mousterian c&vea. 

Another point is, that it is not tdways the lower or earliest Atirlginician that 
follows u|3on the Monsterian. But such a disconl is comiuou to all the perii'xis. It 
may mean a disi}ontnuiit^% and may altui inean a persistence of any given cuituro in 
$ome localities longer than in others. In both oases it ivould speak iigaiunt a siuldnn 
general displnccment of one ouJtuTO. 

There is evidently much hcrCp once more, to Iw esepUuned by tho^ who conodve 
of Aurignaoum man as very distinct from, and superior to, the Mousteriaa, ami as 
having suddenly replaced the latter. 

Jif- 

The AurlgDacinfi perio<l docs not appear to come in fuU-fiedged, as is sometimes 
taken for gmnled, but to develop locally, both in industry and art^ from humbler 
beginnings {Brenil, Burfcitt, Evans, MacCurdy, rf a/.). Also there seems to Eje more 
difference m these respects between the lower and the middle Aurignacian than there 
is between the lower .4Hrignaeian and the up|>er Moustcrian with the Audi and the 
Cbatd perron stages. 

It may, morc^iver, l>c unjust to assume that 3toul^terian man was devoid of 
art-senflc. He may not have left nay designs in cave^ (though that is not perhaps 
absolutely certain), but the mmo in true of the Neolithic and many other c^aly, aa 
well 04 later, poimlatioos. How many such designs, or other permanent forms of 
art., for inatonce^ have bet^n Idt by the prehistoric man of England^ or Belgium, or 
GiTmuny, Moravia, Polandt or Riissia t How many have been left more recentiy 
by such highly artistic people as the Slovaks and the peoples of the Carpathians and 
the Balkans? And how many cave dragns coinparable to tho^ of Franoi!! and 
Spain do we find in the whole contiiient of .America^ with all ita ohlo and highly 
aitiatie population, & large part- of which—tho Lagmi Santa-Algonkin type—may 
even be rdatad to the AurignaeiauB ? On tbo other band, pmjdticaUy n rcpUoii of the 
European cavc-art wm produced by the lowly Bushmen of South jUrica, who certainly 
were tio superior race or species. 
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That the MouiiEenaii^ nuiy not have been locking m artistic aenms is indicated 
by aome of thdr beautifq] implements from La Quinn and other stations ; bj the 
beatitifn] topaz mid then a trysta) cleaver fcuiod in 192Mi by the AmenVnti ecbool 
nt Sergeac; by the decorated booc fragment from Ln Feiraasie; and posaibly by 
the ^mv9-^ur& Roellcconrt, Dharvent), and used chunks of ni R n fFftuwie oxide, 
found occasionally in the Moustenan deposits (e,y. La Quina, Henri Martin). Sir 
Arthur Evans teMa us that, *' l^Tieu wo turn to the most striking features of this 
Ui'holc cultural phase, the primiuval arts of sculpture, engraving, and painting, wu see 
a gradual upgrowth and unbroken tradition. From mere outlinc-hgures and simple 
two-legged profiles of animals we are led on step by step to the full freedom of the 
Mogdalenian artintA " (“' New Archamlogical Ijghta on the Origins of OivilizatiDa in 
Europe,*’ by Sir Arthur Evans, ScivsKe , 1916, hj. sUv, No. 1134, p. 406). MacOurdy 
is even more direct; " 'The inception, development, and decay of Qiutternary art 
all took place during the upper pdaolithic period. The begimungs of sculpture, 
engraving and fresco are traceable to the Aurignacbm epoch " (MacCuidy, ffumnn 
Origing, voh i, p, 155). And there are some very good words of appreciation of the 
abilities of Mousterian man in Sir Arthur Keith’s recent two volumcfi (TAe 
t>J Man, 1925). Thiis—Archseology fails also, as did Pabeontology and Geology, in 
isolating Neanderthal man, and in separating him from the succeeding forms of 
iumAaitv. 

III.—The Sheletal Remains. 

The Skeleiai Maleriat. 

The orueial [lart of the whole question of Neanderthal tnan is, hnwoTcr, t hut 
of the evidence of the skeletal material, for it is essentially upon this that the 
separateness and eiiscontinuanoe of the Neanderthal type of mau baa been baaed. 
It would probably be easy to harmonbe aU the rest of the diffcroncca between 
Neanderthal and later man with the idea of a simple evolution and tmrenniaaion, 
were it not for the obstacle of tie Neandcrtial man’s skulls and bones. These impress 
one by such marked differences from those of any later man, that a bridgii^; over 
of the gap has, to many, seemed itnpoaaible, 

Let us glance at what the present skeletal eridence of Neanderthal man cocrisbt 
of. Ix'aving out of oonsideratiou the unimportant and the doubtful specimens, the 
remains comprise now tie following (pp. 26S~5], 

It wUl be well in this connection to eantrafit the Kcaodertha] remains with those 
from tie Acbeulean on one aide, and thoee from the Aurignocian and tie following 
IMrriods on the other. The results are unMpwted. There is nothiog authentic 
from AcheuliiAn times r and there is less, in the number of finils, from the Aurig- 
uacian than there is from the Moitsterion period. Moreover, what there is from the 
Aurignacian ia found, on consulting the dotailj} of tie discoveries, to be essentially 
middle and upp^, rather than the most needed early Aurignadan, The data leave 


N€auil€fthal Reinaiiiii in OitAv <1/ 


AlkA Hbdlk'Ca .—TKe AVoAiici'/Aal Pluue of J/oh, 363 
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- Wt Hedlic KA. —JAf ScandtirlAal P}m« of 

Efitroufi impression tkat the mnterial, but esprenJly that from the earHer portion of 
the Aurigimcian period, k rtiU far from sufficient for drawing from it far-mH-hing 
inductions. ^ 

Taking the Neanderthal remauiB by thetnsdvefl, we find that, notwitb&taiiding 
their defecte, they conatitute a very respectable array of precious material. Let 
tis aee what it teaches. 

If we placed aU thk material on a table before us, rangwl by the date of 
diacove^, we should see a remarkable assembly of moreor Jess deficient or fiogmentaiy 
skulls, jaws, and bones, with on array of looye teeth, the whole difering wideU'- 
U1 oolour, weight, state of petrifaction, and in principal morphological ebaracters, 
V\e should bo struck fay the prevailing aspect of inferiority of the materijil. faut the 
arrangement would soon prove umsatiafactory ami wc should proceed to another. 

As there is not enough for a geogropbicai subdivision, it would be logical to tiy 
mjit an nrrongcmeqt of the spwimens fay their antiquity, from the oldest to the 
latest. The indications nro that the Mousteriari period wji» a long otic, and of 
throe stoges-the inferior, middle, and superior. We shendd like. thereforJ, at least 
to Jirrang^ our nmteria] by tbeae atagi^. 

But we strike at once great difficiiltics. The very type-specimen of the lot, 
the Neoudertliat akcleton, lacks direct chronological identification. There were 
neither animal nor industrial remains with it, or, if there were, they were not saved. 
Everything indfoatett that it is very old: physically it is m every one of its parts a 
prototype of Mousterian man; ehromlogically it may bo even pre-hloustcrian. Stm iinf 
and other difficnltics confront us in the case of the first Gibraltar skull and the Baflolas 
jaw. the important Krapma remaina, the Ehringstforf jaws f and it is not certain just 
where within the period to place moat of the femamder of the specimens. The 
final conclusion is that, if the eyes are shut to the somnEological characters of the 
remains, a mtisfactoiy chronological grading of them becomes verv diSicult and 
uncertain. 

The state of pr^rvatfon or petrifaction of the remains is a question of local 
geophysics and chemistry, and thus incapable of giving any fair basis for classification. 
Thus there remain only the somatofogical characteristic of tbe skills and bom» 
themselves, ami the endeavour to arrange them on this basis proves of much interest. 

The general phy-sical charsetew of tho Neanderthal race have Iwea more or 
less summed up by » number of eminent anatomkte tmd anthropologiam iacludinc 
especially Sfohwalbc, Keith, Sollos, and Bouje. The main feature of the uveraBe 
Neaodcrthaler arc theroforo fairly well known. Thoy include a moderate stature, 
heavy build, and a good-awd, tfilck, oblong skull, with fttonouneH supraorbitej 
torus, low forehead, low vault, protruding occiput, large, fuU upper maxilla, large 
n^. large teeth, am! a large, hea vy lower jaw with receding chin. To which liinv lie 
added stout bones of the skeleton, particularly the ribs and the bones of the lower 
part of the body, femora and tibia? with heavy aitic?ular extremities, the tibia 
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relativdy abort an<l with head more than now iimUned backward, a peculiar qatra|^alua, 
and varioiJa accQuilanr prmiitiv(* featiirea^ 

To tbia geaeraliEod type Mine of the apecimena confonco* it la soon seen, much 
more than athem. It lu realked that the geaerat eonceptioii of the type hsm been 
buILt-^up easentialJy on the Neanilerthai* Spy ifo. I, and the La Ohapelle kIvuI!^ and 
flkdetone, but that from this generaliaatmn there are many abeitationJ^ 

An ojTaDgement of the epeciinena in morphological order^ begnining ’wifch those 
that show the mmt primHive or old featnre^s and advjuicing grudiirtQj towards more 
modem f^tandards, b now in order, and the cesuits are very striking. 

The fimt rtrong impression ~m that, with all the aeeining richer, there b Htill not 
enough material for j^atbfactory gradings The next appreciation is thnt it b hard 
to grade whole lots, but that it ia necessary to grade the skulls, jaws, teeth, and 
bones sepamteSy. In one and the same skeleton are found parts and featiues tliat 
are very primitive and far away From mnti^s later typis, with parts and features that 
are alnickst like the modem ; and every skeleton ia found to dilffer in theae reaped^ 
Here b Eaciiig evidently^ a very noteworthy example of morphological mstabiJity, 
an instabitity, eiddetitlyp of evolutionary nakrre, lea^Ung from old forms to more 
modem. 

The N'eandeithal ekuJl and fikeleton proper, in aU the parts that have It&en aavedk 
b found to stand at the base of the series. It Lacks, regrettably^ the tower jaw and the 
teeth, as well aa the steninm, most of the acapnhOp and the ribs, vertebra, saemm, 
the leg, the hand and the foot bones. Of what is preseuCt the farthest from modem 
tj'pe is the skull, the next being the thigh and the leg-bones; tht^ nearest to 
modern forma, though still somewhat distinet, are the bones of the tipper estreraity. 

The closest in general to the Neamlerthal skokrton b Spy No. I , Ln Qiapalle, 
ami apparently the Le Moustier youth. But Spy No. 1 has almost primitive-modam 
jaws with practically recent teeth ; the La Chapdlo shows high cmiual capacity; 
an “ ultTa-hiinion " nose, and # ntroiigly developed nasal spine; the Le Moust ier 
sknit has a higher vault and forehead, nith less protrusion of the occiput « while the 
bones of the upper extremity in all throe approach closely the modem types. Thus, 
even in these mo^ tieoJ-ly related four specimens, thef e b in evidence a considcnibte 
vanabiiity, with more or less advance in vanoiis parta in the direction of later mail. 

These facts deserve, undmihtedly, earnest conHidcratiorL But there m much 
more to be bamc^d. Taldng the remainder of the skulk, jaws, and bones attributod 
to the Neauiierthfll phase, it is seen that both the variability aiiil the nmnber of 
characters that teml m the direction of later man increase considerably. Tbe fimpina 
scries, by itself, b probably more variable from the evolutionary point of view ihati 
would be any sumikr series from one locality at the present. Thb k true in respect 
to the crarual fonn, the devdopment of the forehead, the jaws, the tooth, and many 
of the bones of the skeleton. The additiona) Neaudertbal remains manifest signs 
of aimilur instability of type and of teruleueles of an evolutionar)" nature, this being 
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pnrtJcDkrty true of Spy No* 3, and of the rtweiitiy dhtcovcrei] Gdilw aoil Ehringsdorf 
crjiuia. 

In hifl eicoUeot description of the Gulilee irpccimciL, Sir Arthur Keith litu shown 
that it bos a fair forehead, with “ no auggestion in the Faulting of its frontaj bone 
that the roof of the ahull was low and flat, an is uaual in Kaandcrthal shulls.” Anri 
in hk prelimina^- report oo the Ehujigarlorf (lt)25) trenium, V. WeideDreioh shows 
Ufl a apecitnen with oven berter developed frontal region, and u vault of gootl height. 

But the most instructive, though most neglected, HjKwimens are tho crania 
of Spy, Belgiinn, Here the fitndent \s confronted with a Jiiid in the same terrace 
and deposits, at the same level, and but ii feet apart, of two adult male skeletons 
from the brer Mounrerinn time. One of these skeletona. No. 1. baa n skull the vault 
of which is a replica of that of the Neanderthal cranium, with rtTrirally NeanflcrtW 
bones of the skeleton* But this same skull k associated with upper and lower jaw 
and teeth that may be diipficated to-day among the lower races. And the skull 
of tho eeconil skeleton is no superior in sire, uhapt*, height of the vault, and height 
of the forehead, to Ko. 1, that the aiorphological distance between the two is greater 
than that between No. 2 and some of the Aurlgnacian crania, bulIi as the Most (Brux) 
or Bmo No. I (Brfluti) gpeemw^as* 

About the most distingniahing and important marks of difference of the typical 
Neandcrtlialer tram later man, are, we may repeat, the flstnega of his head, with 
low receding forehead and a peculiar protruding occiput i heavy, supraorbital torus; 
heavy, chinlraa jaw ; and, on determined Emm intracranial casta, a low tvpc of brain. 
It will lie well to see how these characreta stAnd the light of onr present kuowkdge. 

I.dwiiesB of thfi vault, low and reccdtng forehead, anrl projecting occiput, all 
show m the aerie# of the Neanderthal skidle known to-day a bige range of gradarioti. 
the lower limits of which are vrcJl Lebw, but the upper grades of which are well 
within, th{‘ range of variation of the same characters in later, and even pre#eat. 
nuun There ejtists to-day a whole gfuat stream of biimani ty, cstend ing from Mongatin 
drep into America, which is charueterbed by low vault of the skull fsee CoJttl. Cmwm, 
L\ S. Xai, Mh«., Nos. I and 2 : also B,iIL 33, B.A.E.), Low forehrarls are frequent 
in prehistoric America (see Swff, 33. S*A*i?., and Proc. E. An/. .1 /ms., 1W18, 
vol. Msv, |>p. ni-B). The pronounced Neanderthal occiput, such bs shown by the 
La Chapelle, La Quina and La Femwaie skulls, it would lie difficult to fully match 
in later mun, but on the tme hand the character ia not present or markiid in all thi- 
Neaiidnrtbalera, while on the other hand there an? d«fide<l approsimations to it 
among reccut skulb. 

A heavy supraorbital torus, sncli as is common to the Neuniiertbal skulls, is 
not found ill brer man j but not all the Neanderthakre had the tom# ixjually 
dcv^npit] (e.g, Gibraltar), and, as has been poinicd out by Hailey, Seigi, Stolyhwo, 
and othera, there are later mule alnilla in which there bi u marked approach to the 
totuiL A whole series of specimens may be mentioned fPodkoumok, Brill, Brno 
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Ko. 1, Predmost, ObercassoL Aicoteft> Djebd-Fartas, two neo^tbicr skalU at Wiirg»tr* 
ihe ni/^olithic Diin^r trom Stripy iit Bnisaelfi, in wbinli th« feature is of a dMuMtly 
trandtional cluiracter. Morewver^ it is well tnowii that, firsts the tonw ^sentJalSy 
s Hcxuiil (male) and aJnlt f«tature j second* that a reduction of fiuch chaxact^'.rs \b 
easier than that of thojse which are morf^ deeply rooted l anti thirds that in the civilbsed 
man of to-day a continiiance of aueh reduetlon ii still perceptible- There ia less 
fUfierence in this reapect between the NeaiuleFthjil and the skidb just tnentioniBcI 
than there b b€?tween these afi<i the mean development of the ridgea In the highly 
cultiiml man—or. for that mntteTi the ordinary African negro—of the present. 

Tfeavy^ large^ ttnrl receding lower such as the La Chapelle and some of 
the ICrapina specimens^ are among the most striking ehaructein of NeimdifTthiil 
man^ Jnw9 such as these are not known in Inter skulU. Ent with them have 
within the Sfe^detthal group itself specimens veiy much more advanciMl morpho¬ 
logically toward the present human typC;, such as Spy No. L La Qmna (1912), and the 
Lji Ferrassie- Even at Krapim itftdf aome of the jaws are of a leas primitive type 
than others. Let ns odd to this the various huge^ nearly cbinless^ and even recediag 

that occur now anil then m the AEstralian, MeLunesian, Mongolian^ Americnii 
Kshimo, and Indian* and the picture loses much of its dbeontinuity. Much the same 
may he said also of the tcoth Teeth of primitivo farm—incisors, canines (driits 
dn cAtVfi), molorw—Occur to this tby (see Am^ J\ AnShrop.^ 1922-4), while 

practically modern tC4*lh may already be observed in Spy No* 1, more or less 
also in other jaws of the Neanderthal group. 

As to the bones of the skeleton* the condition^ are quite os significant as thoflc 
of the jawa and teeth. Tbetc arc scales of gradation from lomia that stand coti' 
siderably apart from those of latct man (as in Neeaulertbol, Bpy> La CliapelleT 
Le Moustier) to fortoF; that approach to, or merge with, the mmlcnL (many parts of 
the Krapina, La Ferrasaie, lou Quina skeletons)* To which mnj he added a word 
aiMiut the braiiL 

The size and variation of the Neandcithal brain ate oomparnble with those of 
the AntigTUjfccian* and even the present primitive man. The idea that the AurigimcLanfi 
were eraprioiuil in this respect is, if due regard be given to the factor of stature, 
erroneous. The aurfncc conformation of the brain, as shown by intracniiual casta, 
is of a low type in the Gibraltar, Jji Ckni^illc, and other speeinicns- But this docs 
not hold true of the Weimar or the GaliLee hfaiti. The intracramal ca^t of the Qalilec 
skull shows, in the words of Sir Arthur Keith, that ‘^ in its innAq and its markiuga 
it has reached At least to the level attaiu-c^l by mdividuals in Living races—^ueb m 
that representeij tCHcliiy by the aborigines of AnstroJia ** (tkpori on rhs GtAike SkuU^ 
p. UM). 

TV.—RKCAem^UiTToN. 

Ju relation to what prhaiw was ita most Lmpoitant period, the Mousterioa, 
Prehistory Lb found to have rcachetl a position njiproaching dogmatiatn. But this 
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hafl only kad it Into a Ijllnii tmm which so far there feiki bei*n found no eidt^ 
notwitb^tandiiig much speculation. 

It has been decided, on the weight of a limited initbl group of specimens, that 
NeandtirthaJ man was a man of a different species ; that he may poswihly have 
originated from hh European predecessors, bat that, after a long period of c]dsteiice 
and after liaving spread far and wide, he pcrishr>tl abruptly and dompletcly, without 
leaving any progeny, on the approach ol a siiperior species, the H^/mo mpiens. 

This H, mpiem bos been assumed to have come fn>m clEtewberep poeaibly from 
Africa or Asia : or he was, somehowr^ cr^Titically, coeval from far back with the 
pre-Nconderthalcr and the Neanderthaler, eventually to assert himself suddenly 
and completely, to t^ike over the human burden. He comes on the stage in liody 
and hrsiu largely as he is tonilay, and has, since the beginning of the Aurignacian, 
undergone but moderate alteration. 

A whole line of the foremoist workers in prebbteny' are seen to have become 
identified with these notions, which obliges B^ery student to give them an earnest 
and respectful attention. But no tiotion or dogma can possibly reach the status 
of a fact before it ha^ been proven to be such tbrotigh full demoustratioD. 

Ow'ing to scarcity of material, such demonstration lias hitherto been Impossible ^ 
but the more the material remains of early man ocenmulatc and are beit^ understoodT 
the more it i$ sensed that the whole Neanderthal question is in need of a revision. 

if the given assumptions are true, then we are confrontoi by some strange major 
phenomena, viz. fi long double line of human evoluUoti, either in near-by or the 
aame temtorics : a suddeu extinction of one of the linei ■ and evolutblmn^ aluggiah- 
nefla or pauM in the other. The consideration of these hypotheses brings us into a 
maze of uMeulties and eontratlictions. 

They leoil to an outright polygeny — which h undemonstrable and improbable i 
or they concede the evolution of IJ* sapiem from the same old ^itock that gave also 
H. nrtiMdtrthalrim\ but deny the pO€£iibibty of such evolution from NeandcFthnl 
man Inter cm ; they give ua Il.sapkm, without showing why, or how% and where he 
dovc1o]>4'?i:i his superior make-lip^ and imply that ^ while he evidently developed much 
more rapidly at first to reach the getatus of //. mphmt, be then slackened greatly 
to remain, from the beginiiing of the post-gLuckl to this day, at nearly the some 
evolutidcial leveL 

Tliey place //. sapirns in Africa or Ania^ without troubling to offer the evidence 
of hift ancient dominion in those r^^gions. Or, if ho Hved in Europe, coexisting with 
the Neanderthaler, where are his remaiufl, ntnl why did he not prevail sooner over 
his inferior cousin ? Hw tra™, it will be rcc-oJIctl, never, in Europe or eke where, 
precede or coexist with, but always follow, the IliIoiiMtcjiaii. And where arc there any 
other examples of a sudden, complete extinction of a whole large group of humanity^ 
or of any wbo1i;raa1e Aurigtiiiciai) qunquest ; or of any superior menfality of the earhj 
Aurignaciam ? And w here are, in fact, in anything like a fiufiicient number, tho 
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iindoubt^ AkAmU] remalnfl oi tlia early Aiirigniieiarui tbit eould be ufl^d for 
parisou ? Why did they, a new, superior sp^ieSp sttKoig ami abk enough to com¬ 
pletely do away with the Neanderthakr^ take over th* poor Neamderthalers caves 
and sites, and live in them exactly, e.rcept for teclmicid dillereuceii in stone-chipptng^ 
us di(i their crude predeccaeort f And how shall we explain the anomatous fact 
of an invasion during the lost ice eacroachmentp an imfavonrablc period, when man 
might be expectefl to move from, rather than into, mxch a territory ? 

Valid answeni to these and other ejaestioua are as yet imposaibk. There ia 
a need of mtich further exploration; of much further good fortiUne in locating 
additional skeletal remains of all periods^ but particularly of the Latest Moustenan 
and earliest Aurignaouiii | and of a new genoration of abk wortera, well etjuipped, 
and nnhaiDpceied by tmditioiL 

The tWica^ioas, for the present, seem, however^ to be the following i—- 

(1) The Pcnck-Bcijcfciier conception of the loe AgOs as composed of four diatinct 
peri^Kls of gUciation with three wcll-inarkcd intor-gladal periods^does not hartnoiiize 
with cither the p&lseontological or the human evidence* Both those tend to show 
hut one main intcr-glacial interval, from which there is a gradual progresaioa towards 
an irteguiar cold period, after which followii an irregular post-glaolal. There ia no 
warm fauna that would eorreapood to the assumed third (Riss-Wtirm) inter-glacial. 
Anti there is evident no substantial change, such as would ntwcssaiilj l>e brought 
about by a marked altoration in climate^ in man's housing and living hablta from the 
Middle Mousterian to the Magdaleman rndtund periofk- 

(2) The Mousteriaii or NeaiLdcrtha] phase of man begins towards the end of 
the warm main inter-gkeiah It Is Easentially the period of the coohi^ stage of the 
terminal main ice invasion, reaching to^ and probably somewhat beyond, its 
culmination. 

{\\) During thU period man is brought face to face with great change of environ- 
roent 4 He is gradually confronted with hard winters, which demand uione shelterp 
more clothing, more fowl, more fire^ and stomgo of provisions; there am changes 
in the fauna which call for new ailaptations and developments in himting; and 
there am growing discomforts with, it may be afiauinadf incroasiiig respiratory and 
other diseases, that call for new efforts and seriously binder tho growth of the 
poptilation. 

(4) Such a major change in the prijnci|ia1 environmental factors must inevitably 
have brought aboutT on the one Tinnd^ greater mentnl as well physical exertion 
ami, on the other hund, an intensiffcatioii uf iLatnfn] adectioiik with the sumvni of 
only the more, and perishing of the less, fit. But greater sustained mental and physical 
exertion, where not over the normal limits, leads inevitably tow'ardfi greater 
i?fticiency attended by further Iwlily and mental development, which, with the 
simultaneous elimination of the weak and Ecss fit, are the very fH^entkk of pi:ogr™ivD 
evolution* 
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Strong eviclenw that » nUtivcly raplti, progressiTe chang#. both nipnta] 
and ph 3 'aical, «raa actaally taking pkct: during the Neandrrtlial perital, is furniahad 
by the great variabilit>' oi the akeletaJ rcmaiae Erom this time. 

(6) But such evojiitjon would certainly differ from region to region, tu the sum 
of the factors affecting man differed, reaching a more advanced grode where the 
conditioiu in general proved the most favoiirable ; while to many of the less favoured 
groups disease, famine, and warfare would bring estinotiom All these agencies 
are^ kaown. to science to-day l; only they acted with more freedom of old when 
mtaial DrgnuiAition aud mutiMl md wm at a Jaw level. 

{«} With these processes it k concdvable. if not inevitable, that, towards the 
height of the glacial invasion, the popafetion ilecreased in nmuberu, and that the 
most fit or ablc-tiM»pe-with-the-coaditiflns group or groups eventually alone 
ijumved, to cany an. 

Here seems to b«> a relatively simple, natural cKplanation of the progressive 
evolution of ^"can^^etthal man, and such evolution would laevitahly carry hie most 
advanced forms to those of primitive H. aapiefl^. 

{7) The physical differences obaorvable between Neanderthal and later man 
are essentUIJy those of two categories, namely : (]) Kcduction in musculature— 
that of the jaws as well aa that of the body—with consequent changes in the teeth, 
jaws, face, and vault of the skull ; and (2) Changes in the supraorbital torus^ of the 
order known weU to morphology as progressive infantilism. For both these cattgories 
of ehangea there are later parollelisma. Further reduction of teeth, jewa, and the 
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facial bones hiia takei) plucc auict^ I^ln^dalcojaii tiin^, mid is now fming on in 
moro Hgiilv cmlized man. of wlnitcv^'r racial fk-rtvafcinn ; wbili; infantilism is 
commtJttly ncc^^tcd as an explanation of the diffcrcnc4js of the nexHU^ from the 
negro^ and for the greater average reduction of the inipmarbital ndgea in the negro 
than in the whites. It woiilil l« iUc^ical to deny the |irdbab]e instmjnentality of 
these agencies in inen of an earlier period- 

(8) Anthropology b thus confronted with the following tomditions i — 
Neanderthal man b of a primitive physique, appeam to have ended by a 
fludden and complete extinction^ and to have been replaced by 

But there has been discovered no previous home of this IL nor any 

remains whatsoever of hb ance^rs ; and. if he EXiexbted with NeHtiderthal man. 
it b impossible to understand why he did not prevail ^uer^ or why he did not mii^ 
oFk above oU, why be left no cultural remaiiis of hb exifftence- 

On the other hand, thb same Neakodcrthal man is now known to show wide 
morphological variation, leading in the direction of Uter man ; and there are indi- 
vidiials among later men, even to this day* who show transitiozLal featurefi. This 
might bo explained by an original common parentage of the two strains : or by an 
intermixture of the Neanderthal stock with the succeerltng W. mpuen^ \ or bv a 
development, evolution, of the former into the latter. 

{9) A critical examination of the known fuem doas not Favour the assumption 
of a far-hock common parentage and early yuaterimry a^paration of H. fteauderfAa- 
Jessie and //, Aaptrtia. for lack of oultutal evitJence of IT ^pieii 4 and Other great 
diflicuitjes. 

Tt is equally imabk to favour a separate origin of the two stocbi with subsequent 
bybriiliKHtion. for again there is no evidetice of the pre-Aurigiiiician whereaboiits 
an4i the doings of //* napien^^ there is no ttoce of hb ancestry* and knowmg hb and 
his df^cndants^^ehflractcrbtjcap it is ImiiOBisilite^ as said already by Karl Peurson, 
to conceive his origin without a NeunderthaMike stage of development. 

There remains but the third alteroative—which b the evolution of t he Neander¬ 
thal r into later mam This proposition is not yet capable of conclusive ilcmouBtra- 
tion. There is not yet enough material to decide it one way or the other. But the 
thoroughly sifted iiuiicatioiia ap^iear to the speaker to favour thb assumption. 

The great current need of prehistory, it may lie aceeuttmted once again, b tnoro 
explonitioii and more go*>{l fortune In dbeoveries. Meanwhile there appears to be 
leaw iuatification in the conceptioii of a Neanderthal 4pec{f4 than there would be in 
that of a Neanderthal pkajte of ManJ 


* TheilctiiiMiT^vfikfi^^of itf. now Oibrnltar flkuU ami biaia earf, jufl niibjiuterd lo tfer 
Boyul Anthmpolegicsl Ini^tltuto (ScvomUir lirt, I927J, far to imppert this sA^azuptKm, 
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L—Lvriwnii't’Tohv, 

Tmt ioJofTiuituiQ c^intttLiuHl in iLp foUuwing natps t?bs gi>t 4 un«t] by pip from the ddcnt 
cf a small gronp of nomad eattle-owners who bad this year (1926) cstabliBliel theif 
wet-scason ramp near Eurafi in Kefli Emlmte, Benue Peovinsi!. They deseribed 
theinitdves sut bdonidiij; to the Shuvalbe group of FaUni, and stated that they had 
in pievious yenrs paatarcd their cattle is Kano and Bormi. There, no doubt, they 
would have come ip contact (riih Wangarawn and Bedben, the motnbert of which 
tribcii, as mentioned in these notes, are oomrades-in'ftpott with the Shuwolbo. 

As rt^aids the pbyidcal appearance of my itiformonta, the description given by 
E. D, Mopt] in his A^aiV. ef West Ajnca is appMcahk. He refeju to " the straight* 
noaed, straight-haired, retativdy thm-lippcd, wiry, copper-OT'bronKC-cainplexkmed 
Fuloni male with ht« well-developed eniiium and refined extremities; and the 
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Fulani votann with her fair fildn. roiuidcd bnjasta. latgi' «vw, antinioti)*.(iywi eyo- 

brows, gnu-pfulness of movcmpnt, hmuty of form, coquettisli ways, and gent-ral 
attJiictiveinjBa/'' 

^ Their dwellings are of the usun] gruia-siwl-stjct shelter type, of beehive sbape, 
from about (cu to twenty IiuU forming an average sised t'anip [rutfu). 

The eattJe eneloautes consist of a fence farifw) of thome. into wfik-b tho eattlr 
are herded at night as a proteetian against wild nninmie. 

The chief staple food of the Sbuwalbe is milk, htrt my infommnts denied the 
existence of any tuilking rites. 


n.— LsoiUfUS OF OWOLS' AXO OF TBl! OniQtX OF CaTTLE. 

The Shnwnlbc have a tradition of descent from the muon of a water qiirit- 

name forgotteit—with an earthly ancestrms named Bajeniongo. the atorr being as 
followj^ 

In the days of the prophet 3Iohiuiinied them livid at Miwu a certain Yakubu. 
of whom It was prophesied that he weald become the progenitor of a raw who would 
not umbiretaad Arabic. Fearing the fulfilnnmt of the prophecy, Yabubu fled from 
.Vnibia with his wife Bajemongo. at that time pregnant* and hi* younger brother to 
Melle. There Bojemongo gave birth fiiat to a daughter, who remained dumb for 
three years* ami afterwards to a male child. One day, when Bajetnongo was outside 
lier bouse waahmg. the maie child started to cry, whereupon hia sister* who had 
hitherto bwn regarded as dumb, went up to him and soothed his cries, speaking 
m a language (Fulani) undenstwal by the boy but not bv Bajemongo, but which 
she imbeequently learned meant - Bo quiet 1 Your mother ^ll soon return to comfort 
Both Bajemongo and Yakubu perceived the prophecy hod come true, and 
lakiibu decidefj that it was incumbent on blm to return to .llecea. Before he left. 
Yakubu gave Baiemongo penni-vsion to remarry, but cautioned her to marty no one 
but a moilcit man, a modest man bcinp defined as on« who should jjoes below her 
in the street (she being stationed on the flat roof of her Imuae) on the way to relieve 
nature, luid wlio ahonlH squat for that purpose in a place not vaihlu to her from her 
roof, all who were so immodest as to squat within her view fieing ineligible. 

The only man who fid filled this eonditiou was Yofcubu's younger brothitr. Soon 
after Yak-ubu’s deiariure, news of bis dcoth on tho road was rei-cived. and Bajemotign 
th^ married his younger brother, by whnm she had two more male sons who spoke 
o y FnlatiL Soon after the birth of ber last son, liujemongo's hushoud said he 
must leave her to visit the grave of Tokubn. After his departure, she was washing 
hetwlf one day close to a river near Melte, when a man came out from the depths 
of the nver and seired and ravtshed her. She conceived and boro a son. The same 
f “ second timi?, and she bore a second son. Tho appeamneo of the 

father of these two sons is d^bed as wbito-skmncd like a European, and having 
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till! 8idr» i>f till* face an<l uppet lip eoveretl with hair os well as having a Ixyud. The 
hair af the head w as long, faEluig over the ahoulderg, imd was slightly oitrly. 

The two sons of the tiver’Spiri^ were given a bad time b)- the other sons of 
BajemoDgu, being derided for not having u father who bad either iLetnicd tbeia or 
given them rithes, Bajemongo appeided at the m-er-aide to have this state oF affaita 
remedied, and as a result the water-spirit appeared ia pablJc and named theehiidren^ 
and later brought nut 22 cattle (20 cowa and 2 hulla) tuul 2 tiiak stavea and 2 fermile 
slaves from the river and divided them equally among the t>ivo boys. 

Tie cattle are said to liave been brought out m the foUowing order i — 

(1) Biaek (hah^X gi^™ to the elder bmthen 

(2) W hite given to the younger brother* 

f3) Reil {bud^)f given to the elder brother, 

(4) Black and white given to the younger brother* 

(5) WTiite and red (sAqgtiri), givem te the cider brother. 

(6) Hartebccfit colour catt le given to the younger brother* 

The flbovK is given m the acoauat of the ongw of cattle atnong the Borroro 
f* iilaai, vlioae progenitot^ the two sons of the •watei-spirit were. 

Their four half^bmthera were the anctstora of the (settled) FglanL The latter 
intomaamed freely with the Mclle women; but not so the Borroroe, who art* reganled 
by ShuwaJbe tradition as hATiug remained practically entlogsniouji from the time of 
Bajewongo to the presirnt day. 


in.— Reliuious Beuets. 

In addition to a belief in Tbe Bupremc (Sod {/omimn), there is a belief in spintJi 
i^naji), but I was unable to obtain any iDfomiation regarding the nmnes of, or belje& 
regarding, any specific apintB. 

The miperatition, whicb does not seem to be imtversaJiy cnxlited, tegaiding a 
serpent-null bow go<J named Gajinuire, is referred (o under tbe neirt heading. 


ITf—AxtsiAL axtt l*iji!rr Oiuskvances isn Tauooa. 

I could not find that any striotty totemuda beliefs existed among the Simwalbe 
at the pnwent day, but I elicited a variety of informatbii regarding pmetkea connected 
with animalj and pliinta, mme of which may represent ann ivaU of feumef totemiatin 
practices, which are detailed below 

(!) Sfipraftr,—The Sbuwalbe will not kilt serpents, except in uelf^iefanw, nor 
will they eat their fleah. The revcnie applies in the caac of the Kelfi Tegomawa 
(settled) Fulani, who regard the flesh of pj-thons and pufi^addcis as a delicacy. 

i wiidd not find that the Khuwalbo conscbusly reganloil serpeata as the embodi¬ 
ment of tbe souls of aneestora, but there is a beUef in the existence of cortaui sacred 
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tmjoic^ who ftre regurded aa tlifl mcnmatijm of the miiibow gocl tiinmfd CpfljimMe+ 
JCume of my mfommnta Admitted to having ssc^n any of &acnhl snakas, for the 
n^ajion that only the few had the power (by meaiLs of a mngie formLila) 

of catiaing the isacred gnakea to appear to them. The aacred awakes ate believed 
to live rn holes in the gfoiin J (e.j. ant holes), and to liavo a orestcNl head wldch ahines 
like a lamp in the dark. The snakes ate sought by theit devotees at nightp and onoe 
eoDtaet b wtablished witJi them they are regularly fed by their womhlppem with 
milk. If well looked after, they are aaid to follow their feeder frum camp to eamp. 
The Huabe-spirit (Gajunarc) credited with the power of caitsnig great and rapid 
iocrea^ of cattle. 

(2) d/uafeyA.—iionkeys are not caten^ but the Shuwalbe do not object to utter¬ 
ing the Fnlani word for monkey (iJi^ridn}, The Galeji FuLmi, however^ are said to 
avoid applving the word /whiJm lo a monkey^ lu^iog a dewriptive phrase instead 
(" Yati^rQ meaning the one who climbs/" 

(3) irart-AcJSi.—The fihiiwalbe refrain from killing wart hogSp but they do not 
object to iittcrizig the Pulani word for wart-hog (awd’tri'i)^ The Galejt Ftilanip on the 
other hand, are said to avoid applying the word oarfm to a wart-hog, but to refer 
to it by a descriptive epithet Npafriogn lopi meaning mud-eater/' instead, 

(4) Hare ^.—Tho Show albe refmin from tdlliog or eating hares, whom they soon 

to regard aa a sort of protector, but they do not object to uttoring the Pulaoi word 
for bare The KcBi Yegomawn (settled) Pulani, however, avoid nppljdng die 

word i&ajm to a hare, the utterance of which they consider would somehow bring 
ttbout cUsaatreoB They refer to it as the king of din catHo spoor" 

C^tfotimfaAt "*) instead, 

(5) The majority of the Shnwalbe wtU not eat goat-fisssh; the reason 
assigned ie that it would cause leprosy. The KefB (settled) Fulani, on the other hant), 
eat goat-Besh. 

(8) Sh^cjt^ —8heep are eaten, 

(7) Frog». —are not kUled- The reas^on aaaigned is, that if a man killed 
a frog^ his hand would immediately swell up. 

(8) CromdUe ^.—^Thcre is no objectioD to eating crocodiles, if opportunity occiim. 
There is a lielief m a magic niedirine possesded by ^soms which^ if pUced on the bonk 
of a riveip will appease the oeocDdfles living therein, and enable the cattle to pass 
over in Ralety, thus rendering the Idlliug of the crocoililes nnneci^Muy, 

(9) Trikures,—Vultured are not killed. He who killed a vidture would, it is 
believed, be serwusly banned by the spirit of the dead bird. The rosson assigned is, 
that the cultures render great a^istance to the oattlp-owiierB by devouring t he after- 
birthfl of the comts. 

(10) Crom^ Bini#,—Orawu birds are not killud^ The rdL^n asHignetl in, that 

mown hircla form up into lines in the sand and perform evolutions in pairs, 

which mniumivTCB Iwar a fancied reaemblaure to Fulaxd youths eijgagetl in thok 
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own in the ” H'awin *Aein>“), on Hcconnt of whidi they refer to crown 

birds ^ their relstion^. 

(11) fhijs .—life not reganled aa unclean aad are mi eaten* They are 
^metimea kept about the honsej but are not allowed to roaica about among the cattle, 
on the groimd that the eatllep if they becimie aecnatoRued to the presmee of dog?^ 
would mbtake hyeisaff by night for dop and refrain froia ehosmg theia away from 
tbi^ calvea. 

(12) The keeping of cats as ^ not favoufcEt They are legntded 
by women as a bad omen, since they are credited with being only attracted to barren 
womeU} they baring an avereion to children. They are not eaten. 

(13) Monitors. The killing of monitors is regarded as detinitely iiaJiicky and 
a thing kt bo avoided* It is said, however, that the Dundumawa and Eehazawa 
Fulani have no objection to killing monitors. 

(14) Leopards and //i^iuiHt,~-Leopnfds and hyema are killed as cnemiefl. Appa¬ 
rently no purificatory rites are uecesoary after tdiling thesa animals, 

(15) £ribiu.—Lions are regartled as good or bad omenB^ according to whether 
(1) they drag their rattle rictim to a cson^iderablc distance away before devoimag 
it, or (2) leave their vie tun close to the henl 

In the firet case, the lion would be considered to have given an hariupic mdioa- 
tion that the hofd Imm which he had selected a \^tim would increase to such an 
exteot as to reach the spot where the lion left hb victinx In such a o&se^ if the lion 
came ngoin anotiieir night, no attempt would be made to kill st. In the alternative 
case, already referred to, in w'hich it would be taken ns a had omen, an attempt 
w'outd be made to kill the lion on the second occasion. 

One Ilf my infonnanta tohl me that he had last year in Nasarawa met with a 
linn of the ^^good oinen^* sort^ snd in consequence his herds liad actual ly innltiplied 
considerably, 

UO) Ciiniek.—Ctifltom forbids pregnant women to cat the desh of canueb. The 
Toa&un given is that a breach i>f this lal>oo would era use a wofdjm to remain pregnant 
for twelve manths before giving birtlL The KelTi Yitgoniawa (settled) Ftilaiu assign 
as tile rea^^n for a similar prohibition that a breach wn^uld lead to the child bom 
either IiaA-ing a huitip-botik or a large neck, 

(17) fVun/iS.—Oustom forbids pfegiuml woriM^a to cat fowb^ the reason assigned 
being that the inBuenct- o( the fowra throat would cause any child bom te have 
pnlpitiitloii of the breast^^ The KriH Yi'goniawa Fulani give m their reason for a 
like custom, that the eating of fowls would cause the expectant mother to become 
fat and interfere with ilelivejy* 

(lb) E 0 s,~The Shuwalbe allow women young and oldL pregnant or not. to 
cat c^. Thu Kcffi Yegomawa, howover, forbitl egga to young women^ on the ground 
tli^t it would render them barren^ 

(19) Smue ,—Swine are neither kept nor eaten. 
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(^0) Tins Shen-huttf^r trw (*'iiai/ifii^alimi! ilhiod^ trees ma y nc^t eut, 
iind 81 ui^valbc (lArcnta would punkli thdr chiJilren if caught doing m, the raisoQ 
i^saigticd being that the ^«ip of the tree Ls likoncd to cow's milk. They have do objoc* 
tion^ lioweverp to cutting the Mciii oil-ttvc {'* NQtttijtH Ivdoi 

V.—Srasonal ~FvsnyMS as"u SAcniFJces, 

(1) FeMh-iob. 

The two mam feetivals observed by the Shuwalbe appear to Ih; the Qimi festival 
held in the Fulfuldo month of Gani, and the New Year festival held in the month 
of Hamm Hanmdero. At these festival timea, in addltaon to the dimH?ea and 
feasting, ctc.^ pccidiar to the festival, “’fAem conteata and boxing often 

take place, 

(a) Gaul ie^ivnl- 

This festival loata for a mouth, dnrmg wldeh daacea are held in which ohiedv 
the young perfioaft of the tribe of both sexea (imdei or less than one year above the 
age of puberty} participfite. 

• The singing of lewd Bongs by both sexes at metobeia of the opposite sex is $nid 
to he a feature of the proceedings. 

licence lictween the j’Oimg persons is tolerated during the whole of the month 
of th€ festival within the limits referred to Under head " Sexual Licence elsewhere 
in the report . 

(b) Netc Ymr Fe#ftcaL 

A feast is held on tbc night of New' Year's Eve, and it la caistomary to leave 
the remains of the mipper outside on the ground^ the reason aligned being that 
children playing late at night might like to cat up the remams before turning mto bed. 

Since the custom of leaving out the remains of a meal seems to bo conhned to 
thw one day of the yeal'i it eecniB possible that the custom may be analogous in origin 
to that of the Bretons^ who leave the renmina of the AlbSouls^ supper on the table 
for the ghoflts of the dead Idasfolk to piuiake of. 

On the night of New Yearns £ve^ It is the custom for those relatives who stand 
to each other in the rebtionship of eotnradcs-in^aport fthe rciarionship is described 
obewhere in the report {aee Sec. VIL (7) (fa)), to make fun of each other and pky 
practical jokea on each other in mueh thi? same way as k done in Europe on April 
Foob' day* 

(2) &icri)!raea* 

Among the Shuwalbe tw^o main occasions for the public sacrifioc of cattle present 
thcjnselvca during the year, the first being the oceti^lon of the leaving of ihcir 

» At A cGfcmcHiy FiiIbju yaullu vuiiwtiiTily uiiiliirga thmahliagv at tli^ 

hands of their ag«-tnAteii„ In wlcr to dcmcihjitriitt* publicly their muUy of cormigu uid 

ondiiTmnoe. 



tim iferrom F^dani in tkr Kiittifi Didriet K^Ji Emirair. ^ 3Sl 

wet-«easoa qimrt^rs to set off ou thdr iLry-;$ca»n wiiaderiugs, ami the iieeoiHl being 
tin thdif nettling down ter the wfc ^ji4ijn in a new camp at the roiicliulon of the dry 
seoaon. 

The fanner i.^remany b nerimUy carried out hy the fu^ hfcid on n Friday, eince 
Saturday is the ilay most favoiu^ for setting ofi on n journey. 

Black cattle are selected, if available^ for aacEiliee, liecausc traditioti bos it that 
the cattle inlrncmlously given to thdr ancestors hy tbeir ancestor water-spirit 
were btnekt and that tie blood of thf^L* (uxt miiniaia still fiowa tu blank cattle^ tb'? 
shedding of wliooe blood is consaquently regoriled os a more fitting oaorifine to the 
Supreme Power than that of any other kind. The auifnal to lie flaecifioed is 
Alaughtereil close to the place where the ire in lit each evening to warm the cattle 
pLst before dawn^ in order that the reTnaimng cattle of the hertl, w'hcu thev return 
to the spot in the evenings may lie down on tho blood^stamcd gronml and ab9orl> 
the boneficia! properties of the blood of the oacrifice by phji'aioal contact with it. 
The fleah of the sacrifice ia divided up among, and eaten by* alt the members of the 
ri^. 

It is ooua^idcred SEiuxilegious to dispose of block cattle in any other wuy than tn 
the couEEi;fi; of such 3f!acrificia1 rites* 


SOCIAI* CSRKMOylES. 

(If InkiaimK 

(al Bi?^. 

Boys are circamciBed in batches at the age of six or seven. Each batch of 
circumcised youths live together in shelterw outside the iinttl their wouiitl^ are 
heal<x1, their food being brought out to the camp by their jmrents and left outside 
it for the yontha to collect. The moral iiiirtmction of the youths <luring the period 
of l>oyh(iod is iu the haurb of their father^ aiif! nol^ tts in thr case of the Keffi Yegoniawa 
(aettli^) Fulani. in the hauds of thdr uncle. 

(h)Girh. 

CLiterodectomy is not pnictiaerl. The moml iustniution of girLa dining the 
of Qinidenhood b in the baiirb of their mother and not^ os iu the case of the 
Keffi Yegomawa Fulmii, m the handa of their aunt. 

(2) BdrofJial. 

There b no marriage eemniony iii tho orduiary sense of the won I among the 
bhuwalbe. What is called a marriage cwcinoiiy is rather in the nature of a betroth ub 
aa it uatmlly takes plaoe daring the infancy of the patties. There Is* howo%^or* no 
flqbeequent ceicmooy prior to the commencimieut of cohabitation- 
von. iNJi. 
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Tbt: twtrrjtlml eemnonyp in tir irii^ r^( n fintf iB not wf h eomplttfitcfl 

clmiACtcr. Thi* pCLrties rheniiwlvfbg pljiy m.i ptirt, tior h tbo iiitiuul faibi^r or iiiatln-r 
of fitJjtr imny pre.ii^JiT, All tbt- sivailuhli^ oth^r rebtivm of Mh parties, imh 
utiil ft^iaale, how4?vti-p and their friemb attend. TLi' cert^Jiioiiv' eonaists in 
[are^tatbu by a hmth+^r of the iiriilegronm of two cfiBtmtecI btillockis (of 
any colour) to n brother of rbo bride, who kilU I bem aiifl ili’V'ides Hie fles^h 
uitiQiig the who i^tL^ume it nil at rhi- nittin^. un-ludlnjs tho likla. The 

oBkiuting relative of the bride^rooni lefitihea io the eovenaut iiow ^r^-tiibliiibeil 
iKfl ween the parties, to which l^^ifieutioti the oftiemting ft-lative of the bride Iwars 
ccstifimmtoiry testimiiny. 

A father arranged thi! marriage of Iibi own obilibx-n, fiot (iw, r,^. among thi' 
Kefb \egoiiiawu J^idaui) ibe futhrria brother- The prcBont^ payable on the oeeaaon 
of the betrottial eeromOny ulso are prov^di^l by the hither. The father's Inothi r 
often oH^iKta the father in the qiattcr of theBe but rUBtom rloea not obli|fe 

him lo do m (ua it docB^ e.g. onioiig the Kefh Yi^gomawa Fiilani). 

{Jf) of Murriugt^. 

About a year before tho bride reoclieii mLitriiigeable age, a rcpfcaecrtJitive of the 
bridegfooro preienta his eompLimeutfi to the guardian of the bride anti formally 
re^iiieatB the handing over of the bride- This formality is repeated aiHuit a month 
before the bfido reaohtia marriageable age, itnd, on rJie second oiH^iom the day on 
which the bride wdl be prcfiared to leave tlie household will be appointed. The 
younger fibter of the bridegroom (Or younger female, father'a brother a or lather a 
siBterifl ehild) performs the fluty of calling for the bride on the apjKiinted day in the 
evening, escorting her by night to the dwelling of her husband and pEueing her in 
the flhelfcer allotted for her dwehing. It wouhl bo considered extrciocly immodest 
for the bridegrcK>m to W present at hh camp on her arrivah so that the mght shr 
is due to arrive he ahiienta himself, pobesiag about four days and uighU in a tieigh- 
bmtring compK The bride during this period helps in the field and dome^ie wort 
allotted to womeu among her new relatives. On the fifth day the bridegroom a[ixieara 
to greet hia bride, but eustom demanda that be should continue to adopt a reserved 
attitude towards her for a peritw] of ubuui two mouths, until the end of which piTiod 
he may not enter lier hut or s)ei?p with her. 

hiich wife has u separate hut. 

(4) mnh. 

Shuwrtlbe custom rtipuTeii that n pregnant wife riiould return to her isjifeotis^ 
hotne alxiut. the fourth month of her pregnancy, give birth there, and Btay tlieK? 
fur ttboul thfee years afttT giving birth, during iJie whole of which rinie she will 
not Iw vuirtiM] by her huHliand. It will bo apparent, however^ in this c'Ojjiietrtiou, 
that imdern HjTitem whereby paLrilinnal croisB-rouBliifi niftiry eaeli other, thvdcpEinited 
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ptirtif* will often not be at <i great dbtimee from each other wid will be eonstantly 
rneeliug each f^thor^a relatives. 


(5) Infnnliddr, 

InGaatieule w said never m be praeibiecb even in tlii?*r4ksfi of limtarcbi. Kven 
tha drinking of medkine or the use of other meatij to pjoente abortion m looked on 
with horror* tlie traditional reason a*iignoil being that a great King nr Leatler might 
grow up from how^ever humble an ocigin. and to risk smocheriDg a valuable life at 
itB outset is a crime. 

Bastards, far from l>emg killed ot birth, are^ it b flaid, imialJy cheerfiilly adopt 4 Ml 
either by one of tboir paronts or by rich mecip the liar sinbter not acting us m\y imjxHlt* 
ment to their aocial advancement. 

This view' is in st rik i ng oontnist to that of the Keffli Yegoniaw'a Ftilanl, wtm 
con.dder it the natural khing to try and sbort unwanted oiuldrcu,. 

{b) Tmm. 

Twins arc regarded with favour. They ore both named on the Bunie duv. and 
u poesiljic. married on the ilay. The beasts sacrtTiciK] on these nccasions must 
be of the same colour. 


(7) CkUd-mmitui, 

The zLsming ceremony takes place at the house of the motliur of this child to 
named seven rlayv after hirth. Modesty forbids the pres^ce of the mother's father 
at the ceremony if the chihl Ijciog luimcd ia his tirst gnindcbildf bnt the taboo is 

usually relaxed in the case of subsequent gnmdchildren. The mother s molber 

and all her relatives^ oil the relatives of the father of the chUd (but not the 
father lunwclf), and nil the rctativeft of tlir mother's father may be pzosent. 
and their friends. SbuwaJbe custom, how'cvcr, forbids the pneoeiice of any 
of the age-mates of either the mother nr the father of the chikl. The 

opposite, however, appUea in the ease of the Kcffi Yegomawa (settled) Fnlfim, 

where the age-mat^ of the cluld^s parents ore the principal guc^ ot the? naming 
ceremony. 

There arc no namc-clay aruiiversarr ceremonies. 

At the naming ceremony, two castrated imllooks are rdiiiightercd« snpptiid by 
the biisbaiui s relatives, for n fir^ child or one for a child. The a.^znbIod 

guests partake thereof and then disperse. Formally no ihincing or druitiming t4Jok 
place on such *ii occasion, but the pructive of turning a naming-day ceremony mto 
n scone of tevolry U grailuolly creeping in, due to the influcnco of the eujtoms of 
the Shuwalbi's wcttlisl ntughboum, 

A child is very fte<{Uf7nt]y colled after its j^raiidfather, for it is l>dioveil that old 
raeu arc reiiu-armtod In the farm of their graiidduldrem 

V ~2 
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After the period of jimtrilocal reaideoce following biiili la uver* the wife and her 
rhiJd iare escorted b&ck to fat^F huaband'a resident by her rektivo.s (but nut ittdtiditig 
either her mother or fnther) toother with presents. 

The hosbimd'a relntm^ &wuti her amval iit their cump, 

(8) i^A O&semiiifrv?. 

The Shuwalbe eu&tom if n male iWm, to bury him in front of the cattle restifi^- 
place in the camp, facing the cattle be uood to tend dining life. The cattle resting- 
pLice b normaUy we^t of the dwellmg-hals of the campr any oliher direetion being 
regarded aa iiniuck}% m that the body will be buried In the extreme west of the eainp. 
facing eitJt. Women, canversdy^ are buried in the extri^ine cast of the tamp^ ni?ar 
to the dwelling-huta, to look alter which was one of theit nblef pnHiecTipatiuiis 
durii^ lili;> 

If a peraoQp either mole or femiUe, dies on a Wednesday, it is customary" to bury 
either a live fowl or a uew-grciw^ and unopened colabonb in the grave, to avert evil 
belfdling the deceased. 

After the occurrence of a death the corpse is bnriinl ns soon as poaKibk, All 
avoibble male and female relatives and ii£jghboiLr:s of the deceased collect and wail 
orDiiiid the corpse for aa hoar or bo before conmigairig it to the grave. The attitude 
adoptcil by the muumera when wailing i$ a standing position, both hunik placed 
either on the nape or crown erf the heacL There are usually no sacrificefi offered, in 
oonnectiDn with a himiil ceremony- 


V11-—Social t)B« animation, 

(1) Rt^piiidi^m <if Afnmb^ iM SJmwaibt^ 

[a) 

There is a strong Aenttmctit in favour of endogaiaous marriages among the 
Shuwatbe. This, of course, docs not fimvcDt a cerfiain aomt>er of i nd ividujds niaiiyiug 
outaidc the groups hut, with the iindcrmeotioned exceptioDa, marriage oiitaifte the 
group is viewed with definite dhifavour- The exceptionii an? as fuUown:— 

K— "Sq disgrace attoefics to a Slinwalbe woinau manyiug a Berilwri maik the 
reason given ^ing that the Beriberi were at one time the protcctom of the Fulatil 
when they were in Bomik, and during that period a <%rtain Shohu of ■Bornn married 
as his first wife a Fuiatii woman. A ShiiwallM* woman will, however, in a^ieh oircimi- 
stances, be liable to good-nattirDd chaff from her relatives, who will say, You have 
now ddeted to return to the farmer status of the Shitwalbe as slaves of the Beriberi 
have you ? ” It is an understood thing that If a Bhtiwalbe wniuan obtains a divotw 
from a Benberi husband^ he wiU not be entitled to the return of the brulc-priee. 

It ia not considered a fitting thing, however, for a ^huwallie man to mitiry n 
Beriberi woman. 


the BtrrrQw ih tii*" Jbiiftnil^n SiSu 

Th<^ Berib€Lri urc ^onmidefl-iii-afiJit with the i^uwalbc^ hat, on tiiw othef liiiiid« 
^ are the Wangarawftj between whom and the Shuwalbe marri^gea are not lavotired- 

2. —MaxTiHge^ between oii*^ ^op of Borroro Fulani and another (is,y. between 
a ShnwuUw and a tuomber of the RchaiawOj Bninliuitawa, Bodi^ or Jandakwoe) 
are not eaafiidert.il Edtamofob bat are not lavonred- 

Mnrriftg^ bctvir<^^n the Sbuwalbe and the town Fulaoj^ on tlio other hmid, ate 
looked on with djfifavoni^ on the grotuid that amce the tatter put the love of fine 
clothing and town liefore the love of ca'tticr the infiltration of auoh idea$ 

among the eacelurively cattledoving groups thfough the agency of mixed inamageft 
might tend to wean the tuinds of the weak-tnincicd away from the praetlre ol the 
time-hononred cuRtoma of their forefathers. 

3. —(a) In the exiHiptional cast where a very rich mii-nsga hua grown old and 
is childless, although naamed to women of his own race* public opinion allowa him 
to many a woman of a neighboiiTing tribe in the hopes of raising up to succeed 
to his property* but this would uot usiiiilly bo done without hurt obtaining the por- 
ailsaiDn of the local chief priest (Cruwieji) of the gronp. 

in connection with the subject of group-exclusiveness among the Borrorop the 
i^huwallvo claim to have maintained their tradition of endogamous inamage more 
rtrictly than some other groujui of Botroro. 

Tlius it is said that the 8hmvalbe never adopted the practice of keeping slave 
caiicubim'e, nor did they ever allow their slaves to inherit the wivffl or property of 
their masters, which it is said the Dundumaw'a allowed. 

With the name object of keeping the bloOfl of the group pan?, it Is fl4udp they did 
not and do not practise adoption oufcndc the tribe. The strongly indivjdmaltBtic tone 
of Shuwalbc family life, of eoui^-, renders adoption nnujual withiu the tribe. 

That thr sentiment in favour of cndogiLmous momage is oft^n confined to a 
far smaller area than the group, is shown by the reason given for the fact that even 
the richest rarely Itave more than three or four wivi^ (and do concubiRea)t 

wtuch iSp that w'hereas a man may find n wile or tw^o from amoog his patiiliDea] couaius 
or second cou&itijp he is faced with some difficult)' in finding a larger number of wives 
from within hLs own testneted Mmlied^ and^ ao strung h the desiru to main-tHidn the 
solidarity of t he kindred and to keep the hunih' property within it, that e ven rich 
men will prefer to qonteni theu:bsdves with a EfcnuU numla^r of wiyea than umity 
outside their consanguine or uterine kiodrcib. 

lb) ien'm/r MarntE^H, 

A rtmii normally iaherit^ the wives of bb elder brothetp but marriage with the 
wives of a decensed younger brother is prohibited, 

(o) S^rofEXte 

£k»rorate marriage ia jx^rmitted in the sen^ thatp on the death of a wife who ha£i 
bfH>n on good terms with her husband, her relative b will usually agree tliat her youngm~ 
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aiHt<ir, if tiUMaTrii'd, i^lioiik! mufij tin? Vn*imv(4l ImsbmuL Murriaiit? with a ilf^Msaiwd 
vk^ibim i^ldivt tiowPTer, b not allow^Kl. 

(il) Cwsdn Marrh^. 

The TttOfft favour*>il type of murruige lirooiig the ShuwttllN* b thut of putriliiieal 
cro^-eoufiinfl, m favour comes marriage patrilineal ortho coitsias. 

That form of eross-cou-Hiu oiarrbge by lA'hich a mao marries the daughter of 
hk luother'a brotbor, aUkoiigh not forbidden, k definitely looked on with dislavoiir, 
05 it t4.^uib Ur destroy the 8 €>lidarity of the patrilineal group which marriage with 
the daughter of the fathers aifiter or father^ brother tetiib. on the other liand* to 
iement. In thk they differ h^m the Koffi Yegomawa FulaiiL among whom the 
** l)c?it marriage" for a man Js eonkdered to he one with hi^i mother^ brotherfl 
daughter. 

h not practised by the Shuwalbe. being regu riled as iiic?estiious, which idea h 
ronttary to the view of tho Keffi Yegomawa Fnlani. who allow tbb typft O'! inarriage. 

There arc two weth known membera of the Keffi ruling family in Keffi at pre«:nt 
who are married to, mid have ohildren hyp I heir granddaughteni, which offspring 
are thus at the same time both their cMlilreii and their great-gmiidchililreii,. 

1^2) Oi'tr OhMrtn. 

The custody of children and the prerogntive of pimishing them are in the hmirls 
of their actual father, and not (aSp among the Kefli Yegomaw a Pdani) m the 
hands of the father's brother. An imcle may on occaaton take it upon himfwdf to 
t'orreet his lirother’s children^ but hla continuftl interference would not be tolerated. 
Interference with duldncn b^' the mother a relntivi!* is not allowed. 

As repardfl intimacy between unelos jmd nephews, a youth may eicpcct much 
petting and irceiviug of presenta from hk father’s brother, bnt not from hi* mother'^ 
brother, the Shiiwnlbe going on the principle that, as their rister's son docs not owe 
him perfloiially any direct allagiancep he won't go out of his way to help him. and there¬ 
fore ho may os wdi he ignored. 

Tlie Kefli Y^igomawa Fuhmi. on the other hand, make a greater lii^ of their 
skter's son thnn of their lirother’a soUp on this ground that, as the skt^ra «on won't 
receive any mberitance. from Ids mother's brotherT the fatter may ns well pet the 
child and give it iirescntSp ua it werCp in compensation. 

(3J Ih't.OTRf. 

A bridif who has lieen uflianc.-ed may, at any time iKjfore ahe her parental' 

bouse, oxefeise the right of refusal, in which C4we the party marrying her after such 
refusal ha* to make compensation to the relatives of the suitor who originally Imre 
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Hu- cost fif thv cuttli* at tb- b^tratlial t-eremoiiy, hi luldLtioii to paymR 

iho it^Latives of hfe fianceo a bride-pric* in cattlp. In Hiicb it b Etuil that a 

ilitfap^xiintcil flanc^* wUI timuilly r^gani it luidisbonoiinihle to awopttho ^"ompc^^sal^on 
ofFcrerit and will hfliitt ov^^T the ptoffercil comp^ffiaatioii to hiaf forni^r briilu a felatiwii. 

It U5 said that aspimnt^ to thv hand oi di vorufen (whothtr or not tiiny have readifl^l 
th*^ point of leaving thnir |iarents* for their hufthandV dwollings^ or wlis?tlier or no!: 
they hnw Wmu nhildfen) aro almoHt invarintily made tn pay a relatively higii bridir- 
price (ff.j. ffona seven to twelve head of oattli? loay \w deman-dcdl, tlie ouiitoin toeing 
dcfrignoil—it b said—to deter potential wife-steatepi fmtn ?5#?el£ing the hand of girb 
alteadv affianced or muiriid, by making it so niiich t:hea]K*i* for them to roany virgins, 
the marriage of wlufh involves hitt the eo«t of two h^Mnl of entile to Iw slaughtered 
on the la^lrothal day. 

lifter a wonuto lias^ Wu divort-efi, whfl^her b-fon* or after the commetiwmeiit of 
cobabitalion ivitb her hiisbanrl. thr're h no periofJ of jiurifieatioo t« lie undergone 
before renmrriage. 


{i) AtUdlrrif, 

Adntteroiis iutercourM with a nisirrloil woman, other than u fellow oge-nuite 
still within the vears of chihlhoCHl i* usually not comloned. aud m former timm 
often led to organixcNl raids by the htt’^bitera gnnip on the paramours group. The 
hushaud rewivi-d no hliinie from own relatives if he killed the ]>aTHfiimTr, oo that 
adnlterj^ syometim*^ resulte*! in a Idofsl-Ietid. 


(il) Srxitnl lirt'orr. 

8exniil relations Mweeo age-ninU^ {itiarri*'^! or not), however^ eOiidoned, 
providwl the parties are still within the yean* of rhildbood, whieli are reganlc<l ns 
tmniniitiiig in the case id a girl aliouf one year from the date of reoehing tiiarriag«able 
age, or, roughly* Irom the ikte on which niijmlM-rs of her age-closs start, to give hlrth. 
in the case of Imyrt, their wge when they enter aa age^claiis after dKiimcbioa) is 
a boat tw o y^ars older than the Kiris regarded os their ftge-iuatea. hrom the aisKsve 
it follows that the limt ehihi of a newly niarri«l wdfe may quite often be the produot 
of these ndations and not the chihl of its legal father, eapeeblly simw (a* iilrmuly 
meotiontHl) the early eomjnciieeoieiit of sea^iial ndations between a newly arrived 
bride and her husband is regarde<l as bad form. 

Fort tier that a young bride iinwly arrived in her bustiand'a camp shoiihl several 
times run wway mid In* tetum^l by her parents, anil ttcvoral timee bo foumi con¬ 
sorting with her age-mates of the oppo&ite ses (more espiwially on foatisl occamoiiLS 
RiiL'h as the Gani fottlvah on which occasions the husbainl Is not ullowcd by custom 
to ieparate his yonog wife from her youthful mlultererlt is ftflid to bi* a normal featurn 
of ?ihuw'idbe early nianiecj life. 
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For n huo^biOid to ckcliuii to iwTept a child ns his now^ on thi' gmiind ihat lie 
knew it to be the child of oai? of hk hi the? nbovc cixtuitiBtAnc^H is saM 

to bii almoffit onknowik; and fot a hiishsnd to diTOr-coliis wife for known Jitfi^jlnnties 
durmg her first voat of mArdage is alw said to be rBre, 

The uuitabiUty of the newly married life of vouiig people among the ii^huvrAlbe 
ia fioid to be the rea^ioii for a large hrifie-pdee not bn'ing demiwidetJ. lor were n huge 
britie^prico given, her parents and panittioura might all be liable to bo bothered 
by the hosbaml for the pament ot compensation. 

With regard to the practice of pi^rmitting sexml licenceB cspi'eblly at cortAin 
fe^tivnls, betwem juvenile oge-iuotes^ rcferreil to above, the range of liconcriT evw 
iis between sncli age-mutes, b restdctel, for the boy who phiys with a girl of u senior 
ugiMjluiw i* himself will ho liable to pimiiihmenr for disrespect at tbi- hands of the 
lucjniiemof his senior age- 1 lass, and for rough.haijtlling on accoTint. of such an offence 
he will have no redress. 

Adult mamwl w'omea are not allowed licence with their uge-match, or with 
oiiyona but on the bohaviour of adult uiuhits anrl adult immarrled women there are 
no strictly ohsorv^'d restrictions. 

/ rtAcrf/ffji(^* 

Fundt'fly umonts tho ShuwalfcH' il. k said tin; right to jxmess nr Iitht'rit 
i'4itt)i»w«a ineslcd solely in males, wumcn ami iuheriting only ehnttek 

of « monj peiaonnl nutune^ suiJi on cJotbin^i and jetrffllcry. At the prewnt doy. 
huK'ever, it is vommou to find kitmle cattlo^nnierB smotig the ^huwalbt. 

A man <»r womon^a ptopfdrt}* is customarily inheritwl by their own chiMirn, 
a hoy itilimting from bla father and a girl from her mothor, the hrothcra or akler^t 
of the deceased inheriting nothing if the doceaBed hn* Lift olfsjiriug. 

Failing either cliiltlnm or grandchildren, the brothers or sisters or more remote 
relatives of the deceased inherit the propt'rT.y, 


(7) Asmciatuim. 

The principal types of associiitionH among the ,ShtiwaU»e, other than those baswl 
on purely kinship lootorB, appear to be those of age-matea («i(ii). uu4 eoiurwlea-in. 
sjairt (oboA-OMCfi «u«a). The form of sasoeiation hetu-ecn strangers, known, ns blowh 
brotherhood, appears to l>e unknown. 

{Uj Affr.^^atni. 

Boj-a who have l>t>m cin^umcked at ubemi the some timf. «« each other am 
regarded us age-mates. Girls about two years younger tliau the boys of a given 
age-ctuss arc regarded as age-mateu of the bovs. 

TJie limited licence allowed between age-mates of opiK»itc sexes under certain 
ciretiaifitances has bwn ccferrMl to unrlcr the hemling “ .Sexual lacpiice." 
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There is an interesting ™5t<arii ©bscrred amnng the Sbin™ll>e between lui 
mate and a fdlow age-mate's wife, whith a eitstom analogoim in some tespwrts 
has been recorded amptig the cattle-owning Mafmi. 

A maiTii*d man, on being ™ited hj a fdtow nge-mate, fe ejepeetod by Shiiwalbe 
etiquette to invite hia viritof into the pifeaencc of his (the host's) wife with these 
words t “ Behold your wife. She will bnng you food.” The host b then expetied 
to leavo his guest with his wLfe and retire to Another hntp not ret ti ming imtil Kb 
hm finished his lueal in hfe wife^s hiiti. 

Contrery to what has been re|>orted tta tbo iiractice amoug the Mosni, the w^oeds 
of the above invitation are not rifgarded by the Shuwalbe as cocstititting, or over 
having constituted, an invitatiou to his guest to have fcktions with his wife, m4 a 
contangeuev being consideretl unthinkable in tbe eireumstAnci^. 

(b) €wnrade$-m-SpfHi~ 

Cotniadeship-itt-sport fjxbu/ar im^)p which, on the one hondn im|x>see an obliga^ 
tion of mntiml nhi and Ifienduhip on the patties, and, on the other hnnd, allows of 
eonsidernble Eariuliaiitv and pnirtical poking betwocii comrades fespeciaJly on the 
occoisioti of the New Year festival), often far beyond the Unsiit^ of what, would lie 
toieratc<i from non-eomradeii, obtains among the Shiiwalbe between n man and his 
following relatives:— 

(1) Hia patriHueal grandparents* 

(2) His patrilineal crofis-cousins. 

(3) HU rider brethtfr's wife. 

Tbprp b «iso coramdtBliiji-in-sport to a nion? iinufet! extern Imjiwwii ji umn and 

(1) HU matriliueal gmmlparent^ 

(2) HU matriliueal cross-cousitii?. 

(3) His wife's younger broibur* 

(4) Hik wife's younget eUtor'a huiibaiMi- 

(5) Husband ot a younger daughter (but not if the dnugbter is oni‘ of tLe 

three eldest children of the farndylr 

(G) Wife of a younger son* 

ThcTHJ is no CTuimdeship-iii-sport (contrary’ to the [inirtice of some other tribe*}, 
however^ between a man and 

(1) HU maternal unde's wife* or 

ti) His elder or youngs Bister's hunbanEi; 

In addition to the above lehitives, aJl m«m>>eT8 of the Shuwallw group of Borrow 
Fulani are comradetHiu-aport u-ith all niemhei* oi the following tribes or j^upo of 
tribes :— 

(1) Beriberi. 

(2) The Wangarawa. 
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Tbif figfkii^iatjonfi hetwe^u the- Ai\^l thi.* nbavi^ tn\w% hmi ^rn^'’ 

jH^ruliw oWnriiifKieSj souk? oi which «ecm worth recording below i — 

( 1 } Ttfpfi^ of Sport anti Brriht^ri, 

A charact^jstic form of practical Joke allowed to be practiced by i^kher a Beriliefl 
nuui nr woman on a ShnwalU* nmn nr woiuiin nl thr ejEpon^ of the othefp at any 
time of the yejir. is thntp il eithet isees the other wearing a gow'n or clothi any part of 
which hn5 Ijeen bnrnedp the itomradt- may mzv the wearer ami fotnibly strip hioi 
or her of the doth and hold it to raneomt rmt returning it until the wearer has assumed 
nil attitude of himLiiiation anil pravfxl for forgiveuess, and paid n line to hi?; conirmle 
of a small mm, sixpence. 

Another lortu oI pruotical joke whicli the Beriberi may perlomi ut the exjieiide 
nf a Shuwulhe* but not vice veraap m that hr may ilemaud. a i^rnall mm of money 
{kuydio from his ShtiW'ii!l>e eomrruLe tluring thti Irist month of the old veaft 

and if ho meets a euiurade who has tint ptiid Miti his present by the last, tlay of the 
ycpor^ he may rub the Shuwaibc’s? he(i<l in ashes; ns a jocular usminder of the fact, 
but by BO iking he forfeits hbi ckim to his pri?aent. 

Tlie tact that Shuwalbe women may marry Beriberi meiv hut not vifHi versa, 
lias already Imeu refomHl to. 

fii) Tj/pe? of Spori find Wm*ipirateft. 

A ditiniet eristic form of practical joke w%ieh may be perpetrates I by a Wiingarawa 
man or woman at the expense of a Shiiwalbe man or woman, but not vice ^-oriui, is 
that the formet w-ill throw at the latter a large frog causing the Sh^w'alk^ 

to H-tart in fright. The Wnngara will then pursue him and fsitch hold of him. not 
letting him go tiU he hivi paiil a Ismail sum m ii ranaouj. 

A Wangaru woman p seeing a i^huwalbe woman place some property (aa>\ a bowd 
o( milkj on the gromidT would be ut liberty to sekv it and confiscate it at any time 
ijf the y w ; or a Shuw-all>e w'omain on the utlier hand, would lie free to deprive a 
Wangara woman of some piece of property of hem, aaVp a cakimsh of conit atui go¬ 
off With h> 

It is to be noted that the eonkraficsihip association betw'i^n the Khnwalbe and 
^Vllnga^lW'a line^ not exfeiul to the permitting of nairriage lartviCHUi them [m it doe« 
within ctittain Umita In the coae of the Beribori), the reason assigned being that the 
^hiiwnllie regard the AViingamwa as almost eoiuing into the category of butchers 
whose oecujuktion is necessarily anatheina to c^attle herrhunciu w^bo w~oiiid rather 
die than make a praeriee -of killing their cattle. 

(Si Sfftyn on, aiuf Votnfttfriimn of Tmos *f Addrr^ twd Amkloorr^ errfaiO 

ifrfai/nys vbtmnm^ 

(i) The 8huwall>e group of the BomiTo Fulani p^^ttiring at Kursfi^ and 

(ii) Tile Y'eguinawa group nf the tow^n Fulani isOtl leit at Kelfi, 
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l^—BHireen Fniher ond Child. 

|a) Shm^lb^.~A ehiltl calh its fathtir by hiA blrth^aame, A stflp-fatb^f or 
father ft htother^ howevijr, wsald l>e ” Babha.** 

A father will tjot rail liiji first child by ita ruimu (and thus probibition nauaily 
extends tfl the lirst three chiJdmi), nor will he Uttar the nutno nf hia uhUd should 
it oecur in some other oonnection ; t^.g. should a rdativc or neigh Iwur have the same 
nniue, or the tuime be rhiiT of a day or a month, he will sulwitituta some phrase for 
the tabooed word whenever it occurs in convexsntiou. 

(b) Ft^joairvi.—child In variably callft his father “ Balia.*' A father calls 
his children, with the exception o( the first child, by their blrth-nainaa. He may not 
call the first child by it* name, artrl the prohibition often extembi to the firet three 
chihlren. 

The greater familiaritv in the form of aildrcaa u3od by the Sbuwallw is, [lerhoiis, 
partly to be explained by the fact that a Shuwallw father looks after hLs own ehildreii, 
whereas a Yegoinawn father hands over hts rhildren to the care of his elder btother, 
or (if not availablej to lus younger brother, or ssooie other relativo. for their upbrini^ig. 

‘J.—jBrfurwf* ,VirfAer o«rf Child, 

(a) Shwt>atbe.—:V child inuialiy mldresBus its mother as “ Inna," but the practico 
of aildresaiiig a mother by her hirth-namfi or ttn abbreviation thereof ia also fairly 
lainuuon. The practiw of n p&rent not iitu-nng the name of it? firstborn children, 
already dcacribcd m the caae of the father, obtaimi also in the caso of the mother 

(b) Ycjfi&FWttify*-- Hiniilur to Shuwaibfj. 

3 —Eldtr Younger utid Sixers or 

(a) Shuieoibe.—A yomignir brothtft or siatcT nr coiLsin uormAlly mldTo^a an 
older brother or siiter or coirfiin Hjr their birth-njmjo, and vko vma. 

(b) younger brotWr or sister or c^ubIh widressiis nn elder bmib^’r 

or lister or eontiin as " aiifi not by their birth-name. An elder brother or 

ffijrter nr eoiisin addresses a ynntiger brother or .lister or eoium by their hirt4i-namL\ 
iirdw» that, brother or sister or comsin happens to have the same birth-name as one 
of the parents or a brother or fibter oi a pftren^ in which case they would be mldres^M 
hy a dmilur term &i respect iw that naod m addressing the elder relattce. 

— Si«Ur$ Son$ IFiJit speakiHg)^ and HmsSwuiP# Mother'* BitithPF^ 

(a] iS'Awtm/Ae.~A man nuiy not caU his sLiiter^fl son's wife by her name, and 
he will not cat in her presence, nor will he eat any food that hm been cooked by her i 
and she may not atay in the $iame house with him- 

t^hoidd she be so rash as to i^ntcr his pre^noei he tnay tnake oI bet n knghing- 
stock by nijtiieflsing her os " wife of So-and-so ” (mentioning the sister^s son^a unjiie]; 
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or, should hu wi^li to spent respectfidly to bor, ho wotijd ndrlre^ her m “ wifa of 
my rieter'-H mn ** fctsJii'au 

A woman will address her husband's mother's brother by the same term as she 
uses in adiiresaiiig her roothpys brother (Le. ■** '*)- 

(b) —A man praotifies no pecidLar avoidance in relation to his siiiter’s 

iwn’a wife. He addrisases her by her birth-name, and bos no objection to eating 
food prepared by her. 

O .—Ihijsbarfd <irwf fFi/e. 

(a) A husband does not normally address any ol his wives by their 

birth-names, but by a titie indicating motber-of-the-hoiise/‘ bride/* or the Ube^ 
or by a mcknamc. A wife, simUarlyt avoids addressing her husband by his birth- 
name. 

Among the j!>huwttUje, fellow-indves coH each other by their birth-name^} irre¬ 
spective of seniority, 

A first wife has no special authority over sub^jo^jueiit wivea. A husband desinug 
to umbo a preflcut of^ say, food, to each ol his wives, would make his presentations 
to each indivkluAlly and not throng the first wife to the others* 

'ITiP Shuwalbe custom ia for a huabnnd to spend two nights with each wife in 
tnm. 

It is cousiiJcted uiiiuanly for a husband to eat his food lU the presence of bis 
w'lvea?} it being usual for the men to oat their focal together in one part of the camp, 
and for the womcHT after preparing their roen-folks food and ta l cin g it to them, to 
do likewuie in their own huts with thext yomig childten and other womemfolk. 

Each wile cooks every day for her hiishinrip and he trm^t partake of the food 
brought by each of his wi\w, othorwise duFpbaaiire would bo inf erred. 

(h) Yrgawt^wa,—As iu the Ciise of the Sbinmlbe, Imth hust^oml and wife avoid 
addrcaatng tbdr consorts by their birth-names. 

Coutraiy to the uaage of the Shuvralbe, however, junior wives among the 
Yegomawa have also to avoid caUiog senior wives by their birLh-noiueg. 
They have to oddrea them hy the s^ime term of respect used 10 an elder sister 

The host wife has authority over subac^juent wivea, and a husband dcsinug to 
moke a presentatiorj ol, flajv food to each of hui wives, would commonly pve it to 
the fim wife to distribute to the othem. 

The Yegoinawa custom is for n husbnml to speud thrise uights with each w ife 
in turn. Among them, howevcTj it h not considered umtianly for a nuin to eat hk 
meak m the presence ol lik wives ^ on the contrary^ it is quite a oomtnon practice 
among them* 

Each wife takcfi it in turn to cook her husband’& food* The wife who prepares 
the fowl on a given day niNinds the night with her hiiBbaiid on that day. 
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6 ,—Parents aiid Child's Wif^ or Child’s Husband. 

(a) SAauaftc.—A parent aildressea an elder dauglitor's hualMuid (i^. » ilaiiglitcT 
wlmae birtk-nanie tbe parent nToidu mdag) ae bay" (“ Euka avoiding 
the ns* of hia name, but a younger danuhter's iuiaViand is called by klfi birtb* 

Siniilarly a parent addressea an elder son’s wiio by a term meaning “ Imy k 
wife ” (" Bedxs sxtkabi avoiding the tiae of her name, but a younger son'* wile 
is called by her birtb'name, 

Au eider son's wile is not citpccted to enter into the prtaeooo of. muoh less speak 
to, her huaband’a father. If »he sees him on the road, she U expected to make a 
deviation tn order to avoid mnecting him. 

(b) rajoHtotfo,—Parents eddn>*ii the wife or husband of an older son or daughter 
in the sumo way. vii. by their biTth-numes. 

7 —(i) Sisttr's fl'iishaad, u wf (ii) HusbantT* Elder Brother’s IFi/fi. 

(a) 5Au(«?J!ie.-^Shiiwalb« atv addressed by their birth-names by (i} the husband 
and (a) the wife, respectively. 

fb) Ycgopiawu ore addressed by the terra of respect. ’* lajiw,” 

and not by their birth-nemos. 

g.— Wifs’s Youvgftr Brother, and Husband's yoaRj^iY 

A CiirioiiB usage cocQEion to lioth the Shnwaibe and Yegomawa is that a mau is 
wont jocularly to address hia wife's younger brother aa ray wife ” (“ ZMoom 
although it U a man that is being addressed. jUso a wnmtm is wout jooolarly to 
oddrees her hushond’a younger sister as " my husband " Gorhtm altbough it 
is a woman that is being addressed. 

9.-^//u$fNiJid's Youwfler Hrtdhrr, and Wife's YoUh^r Sister.. 

Among both the Shuw'albo and Yegomawa the. t<>rms of address applied to tha 
above reflect the institutions of levirutc and aororate marriage. 

A woman addresses both her biisbamrB younger brother and her elder aister’s 
husband as “ray htislwuid " {“ Gorkam 

A wiian aimilarly oddresi^ both Ids wife's younger sister and hia elder brother'a 
wife os “ my wife ” (" ZhiAonsi 
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HEPORT TEE ilU.SErM EXPEinTIO>" T<> RRimH 

HOXl)rRA*< M>2T. 

[WlTff PlJLTlGi^ X-XXJ.j 

Bv T, A. JowjE, M.A,+ iL CtM>PE;» Claek, 4 xd 4. E, Thomi^os, 

The main tKMcly of the ilii:»tMiJii vsqMNfitkm left Kriglj:)Tid on FebmaTV [4th, And orrivcfl 
At tUefliti? of Lkilmatitiui on Manrli IPtU, It fonsisted of Mf, T* A. Joyce, ol the BntiBli 
Mutualr .J* Cooper Clark, Air. TI, Calvert, Jiruf Mr* Q* Laws (tlie Inst lULmefl 
attnehcd to the eacj^edtlion by the Roysil (ji'ographieat Society for fliurvey-work)- 
Thr twi^ other merql>er5, Mr. J, E. Tliompijoii anil ilr. A, JL Haoimy {thi: latter of 
whom worked with the expedition jn l^iiti), had reached the site some four week£ 
enriier, had eieafeJ the biiah which had sprung up again to n height uf NOm^ 12 fcfst, 
erected ii new camp on Platform VI. and tommeiieeif escavntion AT the niegslithie 
terraces, and at a point trt the hiU-tennccs to the north ol Pyramid E [Fig. I). 

After some ten days, Mr. Joyco retumcfl to Belize, leaving Mr, Clark in charge, 
and^ with Dr* Gtnm^ ascended the BcNkc River to El Cayo, in search of a rnimsl 
site recently reixjitcd to the south of Beiiqiic Viejo. This aitct to whieh the imme 
MirMTnb£ was given, w^as locattwl, and a prelintinary survey was made. A little 
exenvation was attesnijted, but lack of water and shortness of laliotir prevented any 
organized investigation on an adcqimte scale. But enough was acconiplished to 
detertuinc the fact that the site is large and important, 

Tlic Luhaantun party continued operatioas until the end of April. 

It has not Uu?n easy to weld the various reports into an organized whole, nud 
It is licfit to reprwliice them in the form of separate sections. A certain amount of 
etliting has been necessmy, in order to avoid overlapping* Moi^ven Mr. Thomfiaoa 
was obliged to return to America, after n very diort stay tn England. Tlie e^aavAtioii 
of Mound F and of the G complex, for which he wna Infli vidually ri>sponsible, proved a 
very complicate^i matter, ami bht plan could not In? rfvndenxl intoIJigihle unless printed 
iiMioveTAl c*oloi«:fi- This would involve an expeuao hfirdly justihable at the ojoiueiit, 
beeanse tin* excavations are ijiconiploto, and another season's work b neeGsaary' 
before a large numlier of donhtful points can lue elueidatid. Bioco his refKNrt ou these 
particular excavatioiii# beurii direct reierctice to his lield^ptan, i$omc re-rjustiug has 
been neee£!sniy% hut can^ has been taken to presf^rve all eaiacntinl pointo. For idl 
editing Mr. Joyc** is r^ponerible. 
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Tele MurjAUTnrr: Terilice.*. fPIs. X and XI,) 

(T- A. Jf>Y€E* meorporaimj E. Tuoairpsox's reporL) 

The ej:c«iviittoii of the mcgaltthic hiU-tciratcif, ilwoveiftl faist yeair on the cftitern 
md& ol the ixjmplcs, immediatdy to the ^onth of Pyramid L\ was coathmed to the 
bottom of the hLlbsIope (PL X, Fig^^. t nod 12 1 PL XI, Fsg. 2). The height- 


measiirenientrt of the terrace-walls are as (ollowi^:— 

Feet, Inches. 

Top terrace ,. - * * - ^ ^ ■ - - * 3 

.Second terrace .. ,, ^, .. * - — ^ 3 

Third tciracc # - * - ^ h , ^ .. - * H i> 

Ijoweat terrace - - - - -, ,. *« *» 7 5 


The s^oml terrace extends downwarda some % feet below the level of the thirds the 
megalithic blocks resting on a foiiodution-lAyer of two courses of simller LlockSp 
averagi]^ L loot in teii^h and 5 jnehea in dept h- The terracpa are bitilt honssontally, 
while the creek-beti, from which they rise, drops fiigulatl v from north to aoirth. At 
the i^oiat of excavation the lowest terrace Htarts from a point some D fet^ above the 
level of the valleVp and diminishes iiorthwanL in order to conform to the slope of the 
valley, Abunilant traces of stneco* facing occur on the large blocka of which these 
terFaecs arc composed. 

1 suggested in my report ol last ycar^ that these terraces had been tiUeil in i>efore 
the two large Pyrsiiiidji C and E were erected, and ilr. Thom peon’s anbHoijitent 
excavations, after I had left the sttCp afford confirmatioiL Mr, Thompson writes 

The top wall of the terrace was found to po^ei bmeatb the ba#p of 
Pyramid C. In order to bqild PjTamiil C. it was necessary to enlarge the Imse W 
the east beyond the megalithic terrace. This was iccomplished by butliiing out 
a reeessc^i perpendicular wuU (coated with fitiicen) at right angles to the top 
terrace, at a distance of some 13i feet in an easterl}" direction. At tins point 
it north, puralle! with the mcgalithic terrace, thus forming a base for the 
eastern side of Pyramid C The raegaffthb terrace was pickwf up iigain opposik' 
the space between Pyramids C nnd E. but further excavation north-cost of E 
teveaknl no trace of 

Pressure of work at other {wints did not allow of further excavation to 
locate the exact point at which th e (megalithic) terraeiida. However, there &m 
grounds for hclieving that the original hill had its greatest elevation where 
Pvramid F- now stands, and that in all probability the top tcrnice merged m the 
hilLfiide at this point.” 

Mr. Thomi> 9 on'a comment on the nrelutoctiire of these terrace k as follows 

" Dcwjate the large sisc of many of the blocks, the mcgdithic terrace h 
a somewhat exaggerated example of the stucoocd'and-rcceased perpendicular. 

* ** Report on tbo lurwEigatloPii a% LuiMJiJiliin, Btiliah Hoadorai, in IP20/' (/oum. 
j^nffcwp. /lU#,. voL Wi.) 
voh- imi. 


X 
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Evcfv two c-ourws there ia ii dcBnite^ thoiigh alight, aet-back- * . Tlie mogalithic^ 
terrace caimot as yet be fitted into any chronological sequence^ but th* presenfie 
of aniull cut-stoncs at the base of tke aocoud terrace indicates ttat it does not 
belong to any atchair periwl, when only m&galithic stmetares were erected. 
Fnrtliermore^ some of tke lower walls beneatk the area to the oast of Hotmd F 
are below the level of the top terrace, and tkerefore presumably eaTiicr. Tke^ 
walls are m the stuccoed-and-rejcessed perpendicular style. Should the asswop- 
tion that tbcfle walls antedate the megalithic terraecap or, at least the top terrace, 
be correctp the megnlitkic style would be proved to have been rightly classified 
as a variant of atticcocd-and-riscesfled perjH'ndieular, a ^tyle wkicb then would 
have Imth preceded and followed it.'* 

With these conclaflions I ilmagree, I cannot se^ nay relation between the mo^- 
Lithic huildiiig and the “ rccpi^sed peipendiciilarp^ built of blocks cut approximately 
to si/jCp beyond the fact that the latter may have been developed froin the former. 
The “ rccesaing''^ of the megalithic terraco-waUs, to whiidi Mr. Thompson alludes, 
ii mfinitesinijil im eompareil with the regular recessing of the perpendictiliir ** style 
constructed of small ami regular blocks. Moreovefp the fact tliat receeaed per- 
pendieular walls have boon found at^ a lower level to tic east of Mound F means 
nothing, because the me^ithic terrace haa Iwcu traced to the natural ground-level^ 
while the walla to the east of F have not. If, as Mr. Thompson himself suggestep 
the highest nntnrnl elevation lies under Pyramid E, it is obvioua that these walls 
may he suppnrteil by an artificial foundation, bidlt on the weat^ward slope of the hUl- 
spuTp where undisturbed ground has not yet t>een reached* 1 $ee^ at present, no 
reason for altering my opinion that the megalithic termoe^ constitute the earliest 
phase of archLHsctnre at Lubaautiiii. 

Eut* whether 1 am right or not* thi^ fact remfljtia tluit this megalithic stylo of 
building is. so faxi, the only csamplc recorded in Ceatrai .America. 


Excavations Nonni or 3lou^'n S- 

{T^ A. -JovcEi iffcorpomii^^ J. E. TflOMPSON'i repoTi.) 

Mound Sp which ia aho'a^ without any dcsignaticn tin the plan of Lubaantim prepared 
last vear, is tlic smalt mound on the eastern edge of the iromplex immediately to 
the HQuth-caflt of Mound L, ami northn-ast of Pyramid E. It ia separated from the 
pyramid by a low pJatform, which has now been given the identification letter 
of T (Fig. i). 

l^Ir, Tfaompeoiif who had precetJed nie to th*f site, commenced operations by 
driving a shaft into the hill-side immedifttely to the north of this moundp with the 
possible chance of finding the cootinuation of the megalithic hiU-terraces which appear 
to under-mu the two great pyromuls. ^fo trace of megeJithic work cncouoterfd. 
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but tlie mulU of Iiu excavation, wliicb exteuded along the western side of Motuul S, 
indicate eevcial phaaea of rcconstniction wliicb are of coDBidecablo mterest. Opera- 
tions at this point liiid to be abandoned, iu otder to pve full attention to the mote 
tmportadt stmoturcs I>, F, and 0, but enougli waa accompliahcd to afford an almost 
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cer tain indic jttinn of somc Gvfl architoctiml pcriodA. I wcut over the ground care¬ 
fully with Idr Tbompaon, and am quite in accord with his eouclusiaQS which arc 
embodied below. His plan and section are, unlorttmately, not to scale, but I con 
vouch for their approximate coirectnces. 
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Th<' fthiift driven tu through tin: colliiiised t^prr«eingp backeci by nibble, of the 
hiJJ-fiiiZo to the north of 3]autid S. revealed mi iuclinec! Btuceo-tioorlng Jeading to a 
flight of ^ton? eiCepn whicli nm uader the Kouad S, aud therefore belotig to m% tiorlier 
fiTL-bhevtura] |senod. Thene ?how tTJiees of ^icco-facing, and the depth of the 
rubble hJliagwkli whieh they Imve Ihih^h covered uvlicatvs an enurmuua amount 
of khour fixpendeil in the ext<msion of tire natoral hill-aide. Tlie incluiod istucw- 
diK^riug and §tep&, with the rubble-filling. Arc wdl shown m Fig. 3, FI. X. 

The stucco-paving, which k irregtdar, appears to extend practically to the base 
of the hin-spur, while the idge of t.ht> top -Htep coincides with the western majfgin of 
^loimd &. A trench dug along the edge of this top step revcAled the fact that, imnie- 
iliately behliid it, separated by f^ome 3 inches, m a w'^oll of perpenditujlar masonry, 
without any stucco-facing, w^hich appeal^ to feat on the uatuial dope of the hill* 
m it viirieB from three to seven conraea of masonry at difFerent points Since the 
stairv'aj* ia built against it, it must tlierefore have been built before the stairway^ 
but the two may belong to the same period* Mr. Tliutupson Lj incliiii^ to relate them 
with two difierent phases of consrtnictionf the earlier of whicli was not a&sodated 
wdtli stucco-work. But it is possible tliat the wall was erected aa a containing-wall 
to the hill-side for the very purpose of giviug a batiking^* to tiic stairft'iiy, ioi which 
c 4 Jie a stucco-covering would have been uiLnecessary and a waste of labour. At the 
same time, the wall contmues in a southcTly direction under Platform whereas 
the steps apf}car to end sqtne 4 feet before thiH ixiint, where they meet n recessed 
jjCTjHindirular wall, with stucco-facing, which nans eustw'orcl under Mound S. and 
then turns soutJiward along the hilbfacc. Tlie turn of this wall foims a roimded 
cotnefj and the wall iteclf appears originally to have eitended t4> the base of the hill, 
kit to the south of the comer it has collapsed. 

The step^, and the wal! immediiteJy behind them, evidently represent thecarlicfit 
phase or pliases of conatruction laid bare at thhi point. Platform T k dearly kter 
than the wall, since it U built acroaa it ■ hut it k earlier than MounfJ because the 
latter is buUt on to it. Sloreover, 3found S U later than the steps* rince the stepa and 
fttuccti-^alnping fliKir mmrt haw Ijecn fdiwl in witli a thick layer of nibble* extending 
down the hill-side, before it could have been erected^ 

Platform T is in the pcrpendiciikr stylo, and pnaerveA traces of stucco* JJoimd 5 
is built in iomilar style, and still ahows six courses of wdl^t and wclJ-laid niasonry ; 
but. owing to weathering, it bi difhcuU to docMo whether it was origimdly furnished 
w'ith a fitucco^kciug. 

The ground to the wtist k now some 6 incbca above the top of the stepa and the 
lowest counw of Mound S, and this ri/se in love] may represent a later phase m con- 
Btructiou- 

Further excavation la reqiiircd here to detemime the exact relation be I ween 
the steps and the terrace-wall which leaik to the rounded cotner, buttlik will involve 
at least a partial demobtion of Mound B. 
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PVtlAMIIiS 0 AND E. (PI. XL Fig. 

(By E. Thompson.) 

Thk pxcavfttion of the top terrnce of the mogalithic terraces kkl bare the ifouth^e^t 
comer of 3Iotin[l C beneath ^s'liicli it thus coHfiiDUiig that tbk pyramid w 

later thim the megalitiik terrace. The south'CiiNt corner^ howevorp ulthough In a 
poor state of pD^servation^ revealed $ligbt traces of stucco^ and, furtheimorOt iodloa' 
tipus that the so-called in-aMl-out “ Rtyle^ had never been employetl at thia 
point. A more detailed examinetion of the exposed auriace of the whole p^^Tiimid 
reveah^fl a gemTal unevemiess In the ptojectiem of the ** out" layers. Some projected 
n conMiderublo distances whereas others were in line with the stozie immediately 
l>eDeath them. This adde<] grounds for sua^iocitiag that the ^ in-aiKiHCUit ** was not 
an artificial style of architcctnret but the resnit of the natural process of disint^ra- 
tioa to whkih the pyramid was subjected. On the u'est side of the pyramid an 
accumulation of debris some h feet high covered part of the base. On its jh&mnvat^ 
the pyramid facing behind was revealiotl as typka! recis!«od perpeaclictdai w'ith stucco^ 
The weight of the debrU had preservcii it from diaintegration, witJi the restdt 
that in the same tier the covered part was stuccoed'and-rccessed |JOTpendicuioT J 
whereaa, to the left and right of it, the surface, where it was exposed to the action 
of weather ned roots aided bv the looac'liU of the pyramidr hod taken on an Ln- 
and-out aspect. 

On the west front of E (PL XI| Fig. Ih another ao<alled “ in-anii-out 
atrnctuie, m a short fitairffay flanked by buttreaaea with a deep batter, obviDusly 
a late addition Excavations were made hare to confirm the results of the work 
on C* Here, behind the south buttress, the surface of E was found to be defimte 
stuccoed-and-recesoed perjiendieular in on excellent atato of preservation. To 
anticipate, parts of the 6 complex revealed the same state. The bases of strue- 
tunia in apparent in-and-out style were found, without, exception^ to he in the 
fitucxjoed-and-reccsserl pcrpcudicalar styles associated wdtb rounded comers. The 
poastbility of the base* of these afructotes having been in different stylo to thoit 
upper sections is niletl out by the fact that “ imand-out ” and reeesoed perpen¬ 
dicular often occur in the same tier, where the latter ha^ l>eeii coveceil by ^Kinio 
later conatructioji or buried bene0tb a moimd of debris. 

No further excavation of P)Taraids C and E w'us attempted this yeaf^ 


(iVfifrf ty T. A. Joyce*) 

[Mr. ThonipMin, in the above account, suggests that the eo-called " in-and- 
out "" maaoixc}' is not an independent ^le, hut b merely the result of the collapse 
of recesaed iierpendjcular walls. I did not ooe the fimd wtagee of excavatioii at 

* ^ Export on the TuvisitipitwaB at Lubaantun, British Honduras, la (Joum. 

iioy. 7aif., vol. U'L) 
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LubaoDtuu, aail therefore couM not *tui!y at elosc <jiuirtera the arehiteeturaj details 
on wLieh he bases his opinioD. But I must totifesa that his photographs leave me 
unconiTnceti* Moreover, ou a priori grounOs, J cannot see how rubble-hacltcd walls 
could collapse with such extreme reguliurity, especially in a Togion not subject to 
earth tremors. I flail to sec what ag^ticy could transfonn the style of orcliitec- 
ture shown in Fig. >, PI. XU, to that shown in Fig. i. PI. X*I1 (right side), 
Mr. Thompson suggests that the pressure of fallen debris has suiheed to pieserre the 
perpendicular ' style from the problcznatical collapse which results, in the case 
of expcksed i»asoim\ in tin " in-and-out ” appearance. To this T cannot agree. 

PI. XII, shows the south-east comer of Coart IV, excavated in 1926. To 
the left is a typical perpendicular wall ; to the right, built on to tie latter, a 
ti’pical in-and-out wall. The whole oj this comer was tilled with debris, which 
provideil each wall with equal support. On Mr. Thompson** thoory it w dtfRcnIt 
to explain the collapse ” of the one without the *' collapse " of the other. The 
photographs safest to me no more than that buildings in the ** iu-and-ont ” stylo 
were sometimes provided with a base in the perpendicular technique. 

In faitneos to Mr, Thompson, I must repeat that 1 did not sec the excavations 
on which he bases his opinion ; but Dr. Gann, who visited the ruins just os the party 
wefo leaving, and therefore saw the excavations in their hnal stage, does not consider 
that the evidence supports his theory. 

Another point against Mr, Thompson's suggestion is implied in the fact that 
the “ in-and-out " style is, aa far os hao^vn, confined to the Immediate Ltibaantun 
area. If it were the result of nariuBl dUintegratlon, it should have been found in 
other Maya sites erected in o similar euvironinent. 

The preliminarily survey of Inst year seemed to indicate that the '* in-and-out *’ 
style was always later than the perpendicular. But Mr, Thompson's excavation 
of .Mound F {to anticipate) disproves this. Tie brings evidence to show that what 
was then regarded as a masoniy “akin,” built on to a perpenditnlar buildEug, is 
really an earlier struoturo to which a perpendicular facade has been added. 

The whole question is complicated, ond can only ln> arLswenNl in the light of 
future excavation.] 


Movno D. tris. XII and XIV, and Text-liga, 3 and 4.) 

(By J, Cooper CuitiK.) 

ExcAVATTOxa were liegun on Monday, March 21at, on the aoqtli wall. 
The south-east comer is much destroywl by treo-roota displacing the tnaaonrv 
and by lalJcu tlebris. Following the south wall, by clearing away masses 
of debris, on early tenncie of three stejis was found; thm continue 
northward under Mouiul D. The steps lead up to a platform measuring 
15 feot 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches, only the fnundatious of which remain. Next 
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come the fotiadjitioni* of whot may have been ft staimay 13 feet wide; here the 
wall ia l>ettec presen'ed, and consists of four courees of asldar 2 feet high and then 
a leoesa of t inches. Thii '* recessed perpendicular constitutes the main feature 
of Mound D («e PL XIT. Rg. 2; PL XIV, Fig. 1), and. bs soon n« these walls were 
exposed, they were cfttefully proppefJ up. Further ejecavatioij on this sooth wall 
had to be defuircd until the huge tree-trunk and roots of a ailcon were retnOTed 
bv firing—the ashes of the roots took ten daj^s to cool. (Monad D is now cleared 
of all trees, with the exception of a single stately eohnne palm growing on the top.) 
AVheo the work was resumed at this jioiiit the aouth-weat comer was exposed 
(PI. XII. Fig. I; PL XI\^ Fig. 1). 

At a distmme of C feet 10 inehea from the eoruer U a recess 3 feet by 
12 feet 2 inches in the wall, fidwl in small atontra, qjid covered by a roof of 
stone-slabs incasuriiig 2 feet 6 inohes by 1 foot 3 inches by 3 inches. The back of 
the recess is faced with larger bleeks than the walL A platform, the same width aa 
the reecss, extends 17 feet 4 inches from the wall, and is about 4 feet high, but is 
still coveted with debris, owing to the difficulty of finding a dumpiag-place. 

irestewi /fide. 

The west side of the mound being cleiited, three separate stairways were 
exposed, the central one measuring 29 feet 4 inches across. And the two flanking 
ones 11 feet 3 inches. Sotwceii the rtairwaya five wdl-preserved courses of the 
mound-wall can bo seen, these, owing to a (11116101100 in levelfl, rise from a 
platform. Tho steps arc built on large blocks of loow rubhio. Very- little of 
the northmost stairway remains. (PL XII, Fig, 1.) 

Sottherti Stic. 

Cin clearing the north aide, a Urge platform was uncovered, only half of which 
con bo traced; it meamires 8 f«t by 21 feet 6 inches, and bos three amaller ptotlorma 
upou it, each diminishing in size, viz. 6 feet 4 inches by lb feet. 3 feet 10 incliea by 
12 feet, and I foot by 12 feet. The north-west eomer is almost entirely gone. Further 
eastward from the large plfttfomi is n grave, measuring 5 feet 6 inehes by 
10 feet 8 inches, which appears to have been enlarged on the north and wiest sidee; 
fragments of bone and pottery were found in It. Ksstward of this arc the founda¬ 
tions of an idtar, 7 feet by 4 feet, under which upwaidi of forty ahelb were Jooml. 
Tlic wafl here bulges conaidcrubty, but ts prevented from falling by the roots of a 
tree. Only one course of the north-east comer remaiss. (PL Xll, Fig. 3.) 

Eastern h'lcfc. 

The east wall being buried in So much debris, only enough of it wns removed to 
ascertain the width of the stairway. This was found to be 29 feet 4 inches~the same 
9 B the grand stairway on the western ride. Two step-terreces were found mtoiiug 
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at right angles to, and u»d«iieatli, Muiiud D. Facing the stairway at a distance of 
J4 feet are four terracc^atepe leading down to a lower pktfomi tta<l pre:iiuiiiab1 j on, 
downwiirda and eastwank, between Mounds C and E* 

TAe 2VjJ of th€ Moand^ 

A 2-foot wall was first uncovered aimiibg parallel with, and the same width as, 
the grand stairway on the western side, Xear the south end of this wall is a carefully 
cut watcr-ehamieL A low wall abo ttim east and w'cst on the south aide, but hoii 
mt yet been folioiv^xl* A trench w as next dug alcog the centre line from the eastern 
side. Below the floor were hngi.' blocks of dazrUng white liraostone^ some too large 
for one man to handle; these being removed^ a fine stucco-stnirway was found similar 
to that dbeovered in Uoimd O, Six stepa lead down to n stuccoed land i n gs but 
further excavation, from the inside, had to be abundoncd, on uccotiut of the eastern 
wall; cutting in, however, from the outside, through the eastern stairw'ay% revealed 
two more Oncly stuccoed steps. One btiriai cm the top ol the mound con* 
tained frograeuts of bones and pottery, a snaall green bead, and several teeth, two 
of which had luji'ii drilled for tlie mmU round turquoiw? ornament; while another 
burial at the top of the stneco-stairway^ and almost in the centre of the top of the 
mound, contained fragment.'i of lottery, teeth, etc., hut also a pendant and four 
large beads, two canned car-omutnents, one Tound enr-ofnami'iit ^dth two amall 
boles for feathers^ and two square plaque*, all ol fine jadefte. 

Besides a Large quantity of figurine.^, fragments of pottery (sotiiv of abbastcr), 
oK^^idiau blades, flint apoar-heads, broken metatefl, and mctalpilefi. bone-rattlca* etc,* 
two fine eccentiic^' flaked cherts were found on the top of this mound (PL XXI, 
Fig, 3b This is the first time " ccccutde'' blades are recorded in eouthern British 
HonduroFi. 

Mound then, is a square building having a length on each side of 77 feet^ with 
walls 12 feet high built up in irix courses of ^^recesaeil perpeudioular/' agaiuKt which 
step, platforms, and altars have been added, and this over a stdl earlier structure, 
ol whkh only the HtucccMHi stairway has, as yet, been nncoveiedH 


Mor>'»s F ANU G. (Pb. XIIL XIT and XV; Text-fig. 3.) 

(Frofii J, E. Thom^n*3 

This large complex must bo treated as a single group, b™nBe the dividing linei 
which separated the odpnal buildings have not yet l>cen completely revealed by 
excavation, and it is quite dear that they had been ultimately wddod into a singla 
complex by auccesfuve arelutecttmal ad<litioiifi* the building of which must have 
Occupied a conBiderable period of tinier ^ 
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Exc^ivatidn. far cwrieti dut^ Jniioiites no less tkm eight successive urchi- 
tectural plio^ei^. Besides these there are some ten other coEuitructiozui ’whida con be 
ikfinitely footed to be Jatcr than one or other of the principal phases, but cannot 
yet ho allotted a definite place in the nmin chronological scheme^ Since exeavutloa 
b incomplete, It b impossilble to give a tncld explanation of the original ground- 
J^lao with ita siihsoquejifc addirions. But it seems dear that Mound F and that portion 
oE the G complex marked os Gl (and probably G2) were separate mottndh, which 
have been welded Into a single whole by successive phases of over-building, G3 is 
definitdy later than G2, because it h btult ou to the original eastern fate of the latter. 


t4«MVD A" B- 



rifi. 4.—asonoNS roao'craa movkos o Asm r* as xseioatju) tJt no. 

(nUAW^ to SAlEil SClUl.] 

The southern portion of tbo whole complex is formed by Mound on oblong 
moimd^ faced with masoniyT with the major axis lyitig fraat^ireat^ and with a stair¬ 
way on the caiflemfice {PL XV^ Fig. 1). The soutb^oift corner^ and part of the southern 
eontainiiig-walL wore deared htat year^ and results appeared to indicate that an 
outer akin of masonry has been buUt along the southern aidcp tenninatiag in a 
rounded itromer (a on the plan). Excavation this year proved that thb rotmdcNj 
comer in ihe nonth-caat comer of the building, and that the whole of the 

Htroclure to the east is the result of subsequent additions. A shaft driven in 
through the centre of the eastern Btairway pmvideil additiDnal proof, and the 
amount of reconstmetion which has been c;^arrted out in thii^ direction is best 
illustirated by reference to the section (Fig. 4, K-L). The result m important, laieause 
It ahowa that tJie s^^iLBre comer was in this coflft later thjui the ronnded comer, and 
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it)dli:ft.t«% that thpfii^ two styles do not rcprflwnt two definite aTehitcctural periods. 
itoreovCT, ailite tliu rouudfK! conier is m the “ m-imd-crat" style, and tlio sqtiara 
comer iti tlie perpcsidiculor style, it may be aligned that it is Iin|^j03siblc to ossumo 
that these two styles are indicative of date. Vjecaiwe the evidence provided here is 
contradicted by that supplied in other parts of the mins. But it is a fact that 
the south-west comer of the mound does not, architectiirally, correspond with 
the eastern portion of the southern wall, fiscavation on this side was not com- 
plcted, and a ucricnis collapse ha d taken place just at the point where the two 
different styles should have met. But the evidence snppliwl from excavation, still 
UK'oinplcte, suggests that Mound F contains, as a nuelens, one, and perhaps two, 
smaller raoimds whii:h have been submerged by later con.'rtructions. 

The north-ca-st comer of tbc mound no longer eiiate. Both it and inut of the 
northern side have liccu tom out to allow for the construction of idiambeni indicated 
by the letters b and c on the plam The whole northern fate of the mound haa liecn 
covered by subsequent building. 

Only at the western end, where it mepts the rctaining-wall of the hill-termcc, ia 
the outer masonn' face (in recessed per]ieiiclicular style) exposed. And even here, 
only the top five eoursea are visible, the lower courses being hidden by the raising 
of the level between F and G, 

About the centre of the north face of the mound, a amnli platform uf stuccoed 
perpendicular, some 4 feet high, has Iwen built, hiding the top five couraea of the 
original stnictmc. This platform estcuds along the whole of the eaatem half of the 
northern face, and within it have licen constructed the smaU chamlicTa deacrilnsi 
above. In the ttentre of the north face a small stairway, coaslating of two stuccoed 
steps, ha-s at a subsoqaent period beau added. It wa.-! here that the most interc-sting 
pottery finds of the season, as well us fragments of a stncco head, were excavated 
(Pi. XXI, Fig. 1). 

The west face of the pyramid presents an interesting jirublem. Hen; the pyramid 
overlooks the «teqi slope leudieg ilown to the w«(t<ra creek, and it would appear 
that a landslide has curried away ]wrt of the building, Tim aorth-west corner is 
lormctl by the junction of the north face of the pyramid and tho western retaiuing- 
wall of the whole complex. South of thi-! corat-r the aide of the hill, which at this 
point is very steep, has collaiwcd, leaving a gap of some I'J feet in the retaming-wall 
which forms the west face of the pyramid; only eoma 0 feet of this wall is now i-Wible. 
South of this is a stairway of half a doum steps which project* some 3 feet V>eyond 
the line of the wall: this stairway la 13 feet wide. South of this, again, there b a 
gap of 3 feet, then a wall running wertwaida a dwtaiice of ti feet, where it turns south- 
wards a further Hi feet to the south-w'est comer of the mound. At some period an 
addition of nearly 18 feet was huilt to the- weat of the north-west eonuir. Thi* is 
in the icoefisetl perpendicular style, coated with stufco, and exhibiting a distinct 
batter. 
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The coinplei known a$ “ G ’* enii. aa iiidiflated Above, be divided provisionally 
into three ilehnito wctiona, of which the southertimo&t, now coiuinjctod by later 
architectural developniciitB with Mound F, is Indicated an the plan as G1 (Fig. 3). 
Shafts driven into the eomplex irom tbo east and west revealed the £nct that the 
monnd at this point contains, aa an inner nucleus, n smaller stepped “ p mmirl 
walled with eicellent stuccoed masoiiry, which was es-idently an irulepemlent 
bnildlng furnished with a cemented platform (PI. Xl\\ Fig. 2), A^rt from a general 
clearing of the site, time was not available for more than the excavation of a 
crosflr.9ectEon in an east-west direction, (See Fip. 3 and 4, C-D.) It is therefore 
imposBible at the pesent stage of exravation to fix the limits of the inner 
strncture. Howe\T!t, s pit dug just north of Pyramid F revealed that the earliei 
building did not reach as far south as this point. 

The plartorm would appear to have once carried a wowlen structure, probably 
a temple. Here the stucco-floor of the lower-floor level and of the platform 
was In un excellent state of preservatJon, a condition unlikely to tjc encountered 
had the floor been exposed to the ravages of the rainy season and the destructive 
forces of tree-roots. The floor was covered by a layer of some 3 feet of burnt clay, 
bright red in colour, in which were to be found small guantitica of wood-aah. Large 
pieces of smoked stucco were scattered amongst the red earth, many of them lying 
with their surface downwards. In one or two cases the back of the stueco still bore 
the imprint of wooden poles. The presumption is that these uinuerom pieces of 
stucco had fallen from wuUa or a flat roof constTucted of wooflen beams and plastered 
with stucco. The smoke on the stucco, the red eiirth, and t he nsh, point to the build¬ 
ing having been destroyed by tire. The pottery found on the floor of the building 
is in the best old Empire style, thereby ruling out any poassibility of the building 
datmg from samr pc^iblc rocK^qputiocL of the aite. 

The area designated G2 is at the moment almost unexplored. It is quite po®i hie 

that it contains another building. Inter connected with Gl and F by the cross-wall 
marked d on the plan, which uppeant to have btt-n built along the eastern fn«? of the 
whole iTombified 

MTmtever buildings may be concealwl in G2, it is certain that the extension 
marked as 03 ia Inter, because it has been built on to the eastern wall of G2. 

The excavation of the eastern face of this extenaion, and the aonthem face 
(against which a small nicbc had been built, marked e on the plan), seemed to 
Mr. Thompson to give further evidence that the "in-and-out" masonry was merely 
the result of collapso. Hia field-notes run as follows:— 

" Before excavation, the top six or seven courses only were vuible; these 
appeared to be in the ‘ In-and-out' style. Excavation revealed the lower Uuisea 
to be in the atuccoed-and-recofised perpendicular style with rounded comers. 
At the comer where G2 joins Gl, debris had accumuiated to such an extent 
that the mound was almost completely buried. On removal of the debris. 
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tkc fityk wi^ found to be m a d-tuecoed'and-reoessed perpetidli;iiJjir atyle. The 
comer find tho debris bad pit!fiGr\'e<l t-ho oxosonry bcrc in it^ original position^ 
’witii the rwidt that^ whereas at the other polota where the moand was Citposod 
to general w'ear artd tear the upper eourfi&s hoid aohiwe^l t he * in-and-oiit^^ tbc 
first Jrtep on the rand to col lapse ^ here they were still mtaert/' 

Mr. Thompson'! oonolusJou! aa regards tbia rtmctiire are most intoreftitig, ~m 
conncetjoii with the apudoiis he formed os the result of excavations around the baees 
of l^Tamids D and E, and are lUastmtcd by the photos on PL XIII, Agomst his 
theory^ that the in-anrl-out masoaiii' is the mere lesidt of collapse, stnn^ls the 
evidence provided hy the excavatiDn of the south-east cofiiur of Court IV, 
described in last yeor^a report,^ whieli revealed an ** in-and-out'' wall abutting on 
tt perpendieuJar wall, each of which had been equally supported by a covering of 
debris. (Spif p. 302 abave,) 


OBJECrsa Fotrjsu DuRnfO Excavations. (PU. XVIII-XXL} 

(By J. E. Thompson,) 

Pitittfif. 

The bcfd pottery was found oot^iated with the north face of Pyramid Ft the mega^ 
lithic tOToees, and the south and west sideif of Pyramid D, With the exccptioiL of 
A paiuted Ih>w 1 with rounded bottom, the legs of which ore missing, the tindu were 
associated with the latest phases of coufitnictiou. The pottery figurines and flgimne- 
whistles discovered at these sites comprise those exhibiting the highest arti^tio sklU, 
in addition to those of the common types^ such os the vii^red figurines, ^ which occur 
evar> where (Pis. X\^IU-XX). 

The visored figurine is the commniiest occurring at Lubaantimt and out of a total 
of some heads, 5fi belong to this type (PL XV Of, Fig. 2). SamerimcA two visored 
figures face each other on the same wbistle-pliiqfxc and appear to be oitlm' diiuicitig 
or dghting^ Almost invariably one of the haiKis b inserted m a muS-likc object;, 
which in some ways teseinbles a large hoiing-glove. In one figuriac of the 
type, considerably larger than the majority, the muff-like objeot ia modelled as a 
grotesque face, and it m possible that no face is Yistble on the smaller Onea nacnily 
owing to their small siise. In two cm^ the muff m rep1fic<^ by on e*tta hand, 
the band of the visored figurine holding up another bond ou a short pole or an 
arttL The uoatume of the viaonsd figure is always the same—a kind of pleated hlb 
hanging from the neck half-way down the chest, and a maxtlatl. The head-dress 
above tho Tifior-maak variiss cooaiderahlyp 

^ 8ec /{TNfTL Eoif. AnrJkropr vol. Ivl p. 

- Ibid,. %-oL M ri036h pL imi, fig, L 
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The mother-and-child-w'ith-old-featiiTCStype b not rare-p flud the vriiiklf’d- 
Jace jire very eemiRon. jUthough in niauy it b impCMi^ibk to tdl the 

female fi^naej wDiild Appear to be Almost as common as male. Female mx 
is ipdicated by the wearing of n full-leiigith akirt, azid probably by the treatment of 
the haitp 

The baby-face type, with pufied-oiit cheeki!, b well represented. Several 
ligores carry coormtms niEiakg Iwlow the waist; these ’would appear to represent 
the Stin (Sod. The twisted scroll ImjIow the eyes, forming n loop betw^^en the eye¬ 
brows, is plainly vbibb in one case. The masks alaq carry what might possibly 
represent moustaches and a beard. A similar mask is worn as a shield on the am 
of one of the figures on stele 11 at HfenchA (PL X VllL Fig, 1.) 

Bird-, And jagUAr-mosks frequently form the head-dred^^. Often 

the hair appears to grow straiglit up, being held iu by a fillet njear the ba^, 
(PL XX. Fig. L) 

A head-dresa of peculiar type^ bears a strong rcaemblAnce to that worn by the 
principal figure of Lmtcl IV At Piedma XepA&.* The ceremonittl stuff carried by thb 
ftame judi’^-idual is also found asspcbted with the same head-dress at LiibAAntnn. 

SevcTAl figurines show n peculiar feather fan-like abject similar to one held by 
the figure of the altar on the Terrace of Structure 44 at Menchfi* (PL XIX, Fig. 2, 
centre of top row*) 

Sherds dbplny great variety of types. The coarser ware, mcliidiiig that with 
impressed animaL bird, and geometric a1 design,* b naturmlly the most numerous 
group. 

In the finer obwjscii of {jottcry^ tri|iod-bowb am frie<pioiily found i thcs^i? 

vary considerably. Those with curved aides are either rauod or flat-bottomed and 
have Hujallp round Imt. Those with sides that make an anglu are fLat-bottomed, 
with the exception of a Luge painted l>owL The angle of the sidea vAtbs 
considerably from 30* up to 90^, tho latter only in the raiac of low sldea. The 
fiins Are either ronndcfl or flat, and sloping up and outwards. Incised lines often 
occur cither just t>e!i 0 Ath the rinit nr aliove the bo^, or at licitb* The feet arc naually 
Kiuud and smatL and reaembic moet closely those of Northern Yncatmi. One 
fragment of a painted tripod-bowl, the only one found with a leg, has tho narrow' 
horixontd obloug-typc of foot. 

A fair quantity of paint<^ sherds were foiuul on the floor of the mcgaMthic 
tciTttces, as weU as at F, and G in smaller quantities. Most of thb falb into two 
main groups os reganb shape and ware; fir»fcly fragments uf tri£)od-bowb of a thickbh 
white-ware, wJiich, althou^ coiuac, iff very woE mixed and baked, la no case did 

* iikjy, Anthftrp. ImI, ¥q 1. Ivi |iL xivL li centrfrc! bottom 

* AIciiKnrji ^ JiajHtruip vol. b* No* I, pi. uixiL 

■ Und^i. toL Nd. £, pi. 

* Jcuffn. Anthmp, voi lr) (19:^;^^ pt, xavi, t. 
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epaugL of the? deaign icmaui to give any idea o£ tte ealijeet. The bitae on wbinh 
the de^gn i» painted Is usually ii chalky whit-e, the design being done in bluet and red. 

The fietrond iriaiu group conakta of fragmentis of large bo irk with high eooatdct^ 
necka. The ware h usually thinner than m the (mse of the tripocbbowla and is usually of 
red clay The grouml-sLip k uatuJiy anything from cream to orange, on whinb either 
geonietrical or unrccogni^hle patterns in red and black ore pointed. 

These two types are found together, 

Kne black-wnr^ k not imcoDimon. Cylmdrical tripod-bowb with very siuali 
leet and with bands round the base occur in a slightly coarse black-ware:* In shape 
these veaseb reseniblc certain Toltee voses^ though the pottery of which tlicy are 
made b of a different testure. 

lYobably moat interefitlng of all are fragmiuita of a black vme of good fine- 
wate with impressed design aiwl with a restricted neck Avith everted lip. This was 
proAuded with gargoyle spouts (two only were found). TJie gargoyJc'like figure 
would appear to be a monkey; the water issued troin hb mouth by means of a pipe 
connoctlug the itndde below the rim witli the mouth. Potterj' of thb type, so far as 
1 know, has not prcvionBly been reporte^l from the llaya areo, <Fig. 5 , a*) 



A.—pomtfcv VAffE-fipqirr. X i 
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Another mteresting shonl is the rim of a vase provided with a csjKnit of an 
almost Kuropcau type. This was found associated with typical fate old Empire 
pottery in the same place os the gurgoylea, and thn very fine fmgiiient of the belly 
of the IjowI modcUed as a liaby's face (PL XX. Fig. 2). 

Ko ware of the incensario ^ type met with iu Korthem British flonduraa and 
Yucatan tiame to Ughtln the ruins, thraigh lust year Iroginimta of " iucensoriq ware of 
aemdetype were brought m by natives from the nrigbhourhoocL Xdther w ore anv 
sherds of the trijiod-jjbtos, the rinis of which form an angle of scarcely 10®^ found. 

Coarse cylindrical vase^ and eeveraJ of the figures show'ed traces of having licen 
paint»>d after firing. The former w ere painted with patterns in green, pinb^ and 
wrhite; the latter in blue — ^thc colour asisoeiated with di^ath or sacrifice. 
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TL«figqriii(»>iut(l figimnc-wbistld^^o tjpwl of Lubsumina ndpmto be conliiied 
to a cotu^uiUiitlwlT amall^ui™ ; the/ alKMind in tho ililpas around Colombia aui] Snn 
Antonio. However, offer* to purchaae them at San jVntonio Viejo, Mobijon, Pm$ilha, 
San Luts Peton, and mound the Toledo jwttlement revealed that they were quite 
unknown in areas. Unlcffi, therefore, they nhoulti aulksequently appear in 

the districts due wiiat mid north of Lubaantnii, we can dednoe that the phoiie 
of Mat's culture represented at Lubuontnii enibracea a soinewlmt restricted 

Orta. 

In mldition to tiie nioukl-made figiinnos, whieh can cer tAinl y bo tinted aa belong' 
Ing to (lid Empire timea. there occur a number of crude hanebmode fiiniTincs. These 
con be divided into two groiipa. 

The first group compruies a quantity of figurines of birds and men. 

The eyes are usually made by applied buttona of day with grooves eut across the 
surface or by gouged out hdea. They ore of (loor clay, bndly baked, and wen? 
found in cunaiderable nninbers on the surface of the land to the east of Lubaontun, 
in some cases on the tops of old Empire bariai-mouutla. Almost ini'oriably they 
show traces of having lieen burnt, owing to the land being burnt for agricultural 
purposes, and undoubtedly represent a very late pLajse. probably conBiderably 
ait-er the Kpamfdi 

The second group is at present only represented by three or four fignnncs. 
They are found associaud with old Empire pottery and figurines in the ruins. The 
workmanship is omde, but they undoubtedly represent u definite type. The eve* 
and mout h are mere gouges, and the top of the head ta coirieil up to a point, as thmlgh 
their makers liad apieezed out the clay between finger ami thumb. They apjwar 
to be too much of a type to liave been made by a child or as the whim of some idler. 
Whether tliey were made during late old Empire times in connection with eome 
special cult, or whether i>os6ihly they belong to some earlier arehaic pi'rind, it is at 
mipossihlo to say* 

<^ruiimetLtAl carved «toiiP wm t-tiCQimtereiii during the whole ioa^on'ft work. 
Spear'heiida and Wades were found in considerable numheiH, usually of flint or chert, 
and occasionally of ubsidinit. In one case a chert spear-heod was nippUed with 
tang and wdngs. Qbddian flakes were eonuuon. Pisces of two *' eecentric chert 
inipJvmcnta were found on the top of 1) (Pi. XXI. Fig, 3). Polished stoue celts 
are fairly frequently met with, usually small iu sixe. .fodeite is represented by a 
tew piei^, a grave cm the summit of D yielduig heads, and ear-omaments 
(PI. XXl, Fig. 2). One or two other snudi pieces ivere found on the F, G complex 
and around the base of H. ^ 

Fragments of ealcite vnscs were eaeavated on the megalithio terrnees and at tho 
base of D, Some of these fragments display a remarkablti perfection of teohniqne, 
and it hi noteworthy that, thoogli calcite was worked in tke Meccan Valley unddh 
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the Azt€^ regjini^ thw*e nrr the fijsi- itidication3 ui e^ildte vii&ea rtlatmg tii the Early 
Maya pcHixi. 

8tDDe biirk-elutb bcflterft turned up lu considerable numtjcrs ; thty lire either 
ovnl in sbape, or squi^re TPith rotiudetl comers^ amJ inviinably iitu gro^ived on tliiee 
aitlea for haitmg (PL ZXl, Pig, 4)* 

Small linie&tnnc pcmikuita were octMioiiiaHy found. 

Frftgrnentfl of metatA^a were exeavAted e%'erywliere. In excAvatmg the megalithjc 
tertT*i:i'ts+ a liiimp wais found whidi iitcluiled ut^arly forty There are two main 

tj'pes. one wi th, am] the other without, leg!^ One metate waa purchased i\t €olembiap 
whichj in additiDn to tbieo tegs, a anmll cmdely earvcfi bead in froot. This 

piece hail been dug up close to San JaeintOp near to the mootli of the Rio Grande^ 
and iKiiDe 16 from C^olotiibla,. and repr^ntB a typo not foimd at liifbaantun 
(Fig. 6). A number of grmdiitories of limestone were also excavated. 



JlSr 0 .—fiTOStK ” iriTATH." 

The nianofl excavated pje invarLably round, whereaa the nimlera ” niano 
need in this arta is flat. ShniJarly the inodmi hsia rBitfcdi^ija: tkim 

ueavAted are not pjoviJed with ati edge. 

Mf^jL 

No metal objects of any descTiptlou wenr either escavated or met with ki the 
viiLagea of San Antonio or Colombia, 

Sh<U. 

Anutiila^r of slielU |)i‘riornkHi fiir sURjKinsmu appeared in the different excavations ; 
ulm a few conch rnin^pcts. 

TlVJt^ 

Moulded atmwi was found afe the base of Pyramid D, and at one or two plaow 
in the F, Q complex In no ease wiik tlic stucc^j found in ploce. except m facing to 
walls, but was discoveied amid the debris or filL 

Partd of A large huiDuiti face, including the typical Maya were found at the 
base of the north fai^e of K (PJ. XXf. Fig. 1). Fragment of ornamental glyphs 
• turnixl up uutaide one of the last [redod^ of G, 
vor^ t-vu. 


Y 
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TLi; In liarii auiJ well made. TLurt* arv uu tratm t>f paiul, thi* atuc*:u 

varyilii; iu culuur front » rk'li crvaoi to wluto, 

Botu\ 

I'urt uf a buui.', catvnl lor probably, us ud (^aT'orDSmeDi, was found on this 
north sido of I'ymmid P (F1^, 5, b.), 

(Svvptal boni'St !«errut«tl, to bv usutl us raitl«!, wen: lunud at viuious puintd, 


t'oNt'LLISJn.VS* 

(By J, E. Tnojuiags.} 

The cxravatiutis ibis stuison have vculed o%‘Dt jini! over agala evidence of continual 
btulilh);; and rebuilding. In no laao, bowever, have tlio curliest conattuctiouii been 
laid Inire. 

Every vnriy pymmidal struetuK is in tbe HH^sacd piTpendicular a^le. As a 
rule tbcrc ia u set'bnck every itecond eoume, and, ivit hemt estception, alueco is applies!. 
To this, or an earlier, architeeturttl pliaao betnng the ni^lithic terraces, wbeto u 
regular sct-lmek otn^aia every sccuud coiinw, although the recess scarcely amounts to 
uiote than ii couple of inehea. 

Tbe outer skhi of 1^-rainid I) is of u variety of recessed petpeadicuhir, marked 
hf n aet-bock every seventh or eighth, instesd of every secoml. course. In addition to 
this, there are n number o£ retaining'walls built in atraight i^Tpendieulnr. Thew 
ilo not )tpi>ear to indicate any phase of architecture that can be chronologically 
separated from perpendicular recessed, for such a wall can Ik shown to be both 
earlier and later than rceeawil prpeudicuhir conittuctioos in the F, G coinptex. 
There is also u debased jKrpcndicuJar, w hich may repicsent n later phase, but equally 
udJ may only denote a careless piece of work. 

As already noted, rounded and angular comers occur in tha same complex. 
The early buildings show, therefore, three styles cif mosoniy : — 

(I) Beeo(^-d perpendicular. 

(II) Straight perpendicular. 

(LU) Jlnbusi^l straight perpendicular. 

With the eacc(itiou of one wall (in ifound 6 complejt) built in straight (lerpendienlnr 
style, every Iwilding so far uncovered shows evidence of having been once coated 
with stiuTO. Of the three styles of orcbitecrurc, (1) and (11) are probably con* 
t«!niiM>ram‘4>us. (Ll() imiy re|irfM>ntu later period. 

The pottery figurines found on the immediate surface of the earliest aichitevturnl 
rejoaiiia sa for ducuvered show no dLsccroible atylistie differuncefi from those found 
assodalcd with die latest artdiitccture. In fact, many from the earlier construclioiis , 
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itri! iiluiiticid ^tith tlinsu {roni tlit* lati'Jit udditiunji- Stylwtk'uJIy nil wuiild worn 
date from the sieeonti half of the lUh Cyefu. 

Thu osccavutioa of the earliest wuetnictioiw wlikdi Hr bunt'd ta'iioatb h U. atid 
[», may ntved an earliw periiHl whieb will yiel.i dffiiiitreviJcjit>t‘ r.r 

jttyliiititally ilistiact imni what ha* hscti rxeavatetl tbw year. 

Of n later *KCii|jatLou rtreUhla^ ium Spariifdi times, tLerr is littk evidt-iiec iu 
the ruina ihcniflt'lvt'ss, though uiKJtJtilrtfdly iliti dlttriet asotmil (amtlnuetl m k 
tKWUpied by aiuall grouHS uutil the jiresout time. ProUlily the unwt dottuiPtive 
trait of the late MftjTi culture tlmt flourkheU diorlly before, cliitmg, nnd for a ftcnod 
after, the Spaukli ConquMt h the eoarse ‘Mueepsario " of badly fittMl [mioted-ware. 
Of this type of pottery not a fmgineot wa* foimfl during the jm-bwui » exenvatiourt. 
Kurtheroiuie. no Eiiropcau bunds or objects of uietid were found tm tb« mte. 

Howev*fr, it is tsienr tUnt the areii to tfie east cd LnhnonUm was tUMtl itn a biiriid- 

}|rokintl in lute tiint’ii. ^ ^ _ 

hubmintiin wotilil itppenr to have kt'ii abnadouerL like all ohi Kmptri' eitiW, 
cnrly lu f'yck HJ. SubiW'queJitly it wan the i-aJtij*ing-groiiii(l (d Mmii-iioiiiadie >tnya 
refugees m Inte times, ptokibly well after the Spanish U U doufitlul 

if tht'se Inte-conieTB indulged in any eopstnietioa in stone at all. 


XaauuoiTiurtii Huin'k. 

|liy .1. IS. TiioM(w>s.) 
i. 

UTINU on information aappliwi by Mr. Xeill Stephenson, of the (ureatry dqairtnit iit, 
mins un the niahi,gany ™ncHS«inn of Mr, tsa- lVann> wero vkiUtl. The ridus artvsiinate.! 
on the Ijuika of lUo rusillia bmneh of the Jfnjo Ki v-er where this river erowa the ibiate- 
mntan frontier, and lie akmt H) milea S.S, W, ftmu Colombia. Tbesile eoveisat^iiaider^ 
able area, and tliuro scenin no i Ion hi that thest' are tJie ruiuH of Piisilhu. The writer 
heard on Uerai iH^easiomi of the*,' niiim. mill on bk ioiimey u> t^n hiiis lVt«i mude 
innriy emiuirU-s of thi' luitivea as to the existinu.'i' of a ttUy at IhisdUa, bul m ovefy 
i-ft8c wna met with tho n>ply Hiat no mins wen* known of mur the vilhigi'. fosiltin 
lit J 4 sundt iWtthiiiiPUl of fwit ot Itve hmiM'# t'loia' to the beaibwalun. of the Ihisillin 
River) the trail ftoiil Tueblo Viopi to fsm Imk piwwfit clow lo the vdluge, whir.li 
must be distant nbout twelve mihs( fruit) the ruilW. Termeeil hiJls nre much in 
evidenee, and there nn* in mlditimi n considerable iiikmIht of small inounds built 
of uadicsed limeatone, A stairway of five of six step, of roughly eut stone led to 
thtJ aiiiiujjit of 8; siiiull itoiiihIi 

l-erhaps the moat iiitun-sliuj; min is that of a bridge epamilng tlm Kivcf fuflilha. 
On both banks, which at this point are uumewhat high, fmetionfi had bi'eu built 
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uat into tiip river u (Ustonce of about 13 feot on tiich side. ItJAVtrig & gnp of nboLt 
3l> feet to be spanned W wood. Thf bastions are of tvpitnl “ fill" constnittioii. 
tint a, of well-built-up Intuldenj soincwhnt rem-iubling n Yorksbire dvke. They an? 
about 20 feet high and sonie 30 feet wide. This in the only bridge so far reportefl 
fcum tie iluya area, 

Mr. JIasoD, who in working with the Ponroe Ifrotliuis. was kLml etmugh to lead 
the writer to a pottnrj- dump ho had uncovered while making tbe traction road to 
bring down the mahogany. Here .Mr. Mason hod found some veiy gotnl painted 
iwttoiT. induding fragnients of a fine t-yliudricnl vase with some very beautiful 

glyphs im^ated on its sorface, .although somewhat " convent ionnlined.” end of 
tuD B was Mfly cleiy^. 

In the couise of half an btmrV excas-ation. tbn writer tinimrtticd fragments of 
an mocasatin. paintot and plain plates, ami painted [wtteiy. The presence of the 
inmwanci, which appeared to be of a non-old Empire typo, and the fragments of 
plates With nlni(j«t flat rinw would seem to indicate that the rains of Puailha arc of 
a liter date than the priod at which Lu!»aantun flourisheti. 

The wntcr would like to take this opportnnity of t-xiJrcssing his gratitude to 
the Pearce brothers and Mr. Mast)n for the hospitality they showed him in the emuHe 
of his ^-isit. 


n. 

iVativee hod reported hieroglyphic inscriptions u^rar San Luis Peton, md a 
visit was accordingly mad., to tiiis town. San Luis is a ilaya-spcafcing centra situated 
a^Ut iH) mili-s south-west of laibaanton, and BOtne 40 niilo from Ptieblo Tieio, 
^e firat village claimed by Oiiateitmla. riifortmiaU-Jy n„ altar, stela?, orraius werJ 
found, but several t-aves in the vldnite of the town were visited; these yielded 
nothing but sherds of warae wor.^ wide}, may even been of iHMt-emouest date 
Ao traces of mounds were observed in the eoume oJ this jouraejvand m> figurme*, 
fi^rme-whistles, or arc found by the Indians while making their com plontations. 
Though hilly. tJie soil » rich, and there are largo outcrop of limestone at. different 
pvuits Within tht iiiiatomalau bt>nler. 


Ethnology. 

(By J. E, Tijojii^oN.) 

AnvANTAUE waa tatm of the prascnce of a large number of workcra from the village 
o* Nin jVntonio to mil Sate etlinologieat wotic. 

retio!^r^'*^n VueaUn, is „*tremely 

ruiouit on all ijiicstmn^ eoniweted with tih. raligbn and eustoms. llowevei, every 
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effort wflfl nmW Uiwin tliet4ibfidi'a«^tiif tlif^m^ri. witli tJie riisttlttlmt wht?frai4jat the 
bcgionizigaf Jhc h1| jitti^mpts mndt^ by the writcv to obtsiiu infomuition were 

blovkcil by eviiftive answers, nr stringhtiDrwarfl ilenials rlmt any tniv^ oi the nid 
religiou remalniffl, yet at the close of the season a nimiber of tlie nitjs siipplicil infor- 
nifttion freely* 

Probably the most interesting riiateiial was that rlealiiig with the survival of the 
worahip of It^amna, the ^ky Coel qI the nnelent Maya. 

Among the neir genoTation oow growing up he is riorhing hut a nan’^e ; hir 
otlierwbe with the ohlei- laieiL The final ** na^* of hia name has been droppc<h hut 
as ^'^ItjEani " he is still lord of the ^h}\ He b head of the paIlthe4^n, and all tlie 
other gods are stihject to fsiin. He h also closely dwoneoted. with creation: all 
animals an: of lib crcatioUp and to liim are diteofa*d prayers for their increase, Never¬ 
theless, like most creator-goils he haa little attention paifj Jiixu* It b coasiderctl more 
important to propitiate the kisser tleities, who are ckiSi-T to tJi? jjeopk. 

Venus, top, as morning star, is still woishipped under the names of Ah if oil 
Xulab (the grent star) or AJi Noh Ich (great-eye). Re U cspecxnl patron of the 
hunters. When op long tritK* tlie hunfera rh^e before dawn and burn i' 0 |Uil ns they 
roriti! the folJowiiig prayer to Veiiufl, and Cu the Forest God i — 

" 0 G<id* Holy Star, my grondfather, my grandniolher, Ijord On, 
Gi>d of the fomit, Lonl Xtilab, Holy Morning Star, gWo to me of yotn: 
ofTspring. 1 nm annoying yoti, even your vety heart [ molest ^ tind 3 'our 
animAb too. Fiiliil vour covenant and give me of your offspring ; yon have 
mauv Anima ls in your bc^otPs the few [ hunt will miikf? no iltffereiicir*” 

111 view of the supreinidy importnnt part- played by the MMpa in the Itfc of the 
3Iaya, it is not strange to find many prayens assi^eiated with it* working. Prayci^i 
to the Uod of the hills (Hurtx), of the plains (Hok), and of the foirat (Cn) ari- oftereii 
with ropal at the time of elearing ufid of plimting, Bidore burning, the help of the 
Wind God ia besought, the rerl wind, the white wmd* and the whirlwiml. Prayem 
for ram are offerwl to Ha. the Goil of raitis* and Chae, the God of thunder. All them 
prayers wen* colh^cted, of which the foltowinK translation of the praj^r offered when 
clearing is to foinuinnce is tyiucal :— 

^* 0 OcmI, my mother, my father, f^ord ffuitK. God of the hills, fjord 
Hok, tied of the plaina, Lonl Cu, God of the fofi'ata, 1 am about to do im 
we him* alw ays done. Now 1 make my offering to you that you may know 
what J am about. I am disturbing your vTiy hean but yon nuiat smficr 
it. I am going to floU you. 1 am going to work you that I may live. But 
1 pray you do me no harm, may no class of aniinal. no simkop no smrpion 
or w asp bite me. Let no tree fall upon me^ suffer not the axe or machete to 
cut me, for 1 am about to work you with ail my iieart.” 


ZIS T- A. JoTHISp pT. C'WP^ E. TM^^MI^■^Xp —tm 

Hiitil Fehniftry wan atwAV'a otisoTVCil a.i a ilAy at mtonre^iuu for 

a HiicrmraJ ftetuiok), but tb<* pruytim wi-jv dur^tinl Uj t)i« ClirmtiJiti Jtvity, A« this 
flBtp iii of no partkulftr itt the CAtholir cbun^b, it wofiild ap]Krar prahobf^* 

that it, totip i« a snn'ival nf an nm‘;ir!iit ^laya tn the cotteUtion itiit farwaril 

by the writer* t he fky F^bnian' Gt.b onuirA mon^ fri'qiiently thfln imy other day 
(April nth of SpiniloD^^ iTorrrlatjuiO, nml there Ui Ih^ n defimto p^jaArhility that- 
this tnodem event, the only fixwl festival of non-Chrifitlnn jdgnifiiTance. ia u ^on^ivnl 
of Kijbruan’ 8th of the oH Enipirt^ Intert^ing prayers t<i Ho, thi^ Water Ofnh 
cfffrrwl up when i^oisoning the livers ftir fialij wete also obtoinefl. 

Muffir. 

Two mtercstinp leases of miigir were ubtainech TTiitil r^wnt times, when mim 
went out iinntinfif. rlieir woinen-fnlk assist^’d them by rnnrehijiir rfirmil tJie tame pip^ 
in the viflnge anti liuming mpi\] at the same tiiBe. Tftis was suiiponi^l fo make 
the wild gome us tame na the pigs. 

WTion rain is badly needed, the from the idinreh#ajw Atrippeil rd Iheir 

idothing and put ont to hake in the lint Ann until they ffwh^e Iinw uneomfortahle 
the heat ia^ 

Unrrrrif^ 

The .San ^Intonio Maya dabble little in black magie. Tin- loeal witell hIw tors, 
without ojceeption. an* Kekelu-Apcakini; Iiidiatyi frnrn Columbia. XovertheleAs 
tht^y are gri-atly respected* and any imiiAnal form of illne^A is ascribed |<i them. 

Btmitl. 

Imtll ro€OJitK% ]K3S±;e^iDnA of tiji' iluccascd woreintomil with the iaufy, hut thfe 
pnu lire hmi now Iw^uue fibsoletfL Finwi uApetrially the favourite dishes of the timn 
or woman in the e4Ao. U Acattered to the four winds on the thinl mid eighth ibv after 
buria]. 

Hpi fiu itfut 

Tlie bidief in spiritA U general. They either take the ahap^- ol inonsti%je*itv, or of 
benutiful girl I* who lure the foolisli far from humad Itabitatmii and then alay them. 
ITir attitiide towards ghosts is eozrijntrable to that of the Ijitiii raci*A. Ghosts are 
belie veil to exiAt. but no attention is |iaid to them, anfl atj enaes are kntmii nf in 
whieh a ghoAt has hartiifyl n hiitnam 

The San Antonio are a Mnya-Apeakidg people. V^oeabalaries were colleete<]; 
tliert? are grainniatiral variations from Ynoatee of ini nor importance. In pronuncia¬ 
tion the diffeteuee is moti? nccentnaledp The mf»«t important of these k a strodg 

1 A €omkttKn <fm^ CtdMwfam. nrlH MiiMiiini of Natural HHary 
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/Jin Hriti/^h MtimHtti HrifiAh 

t’endeinjy to tom tht* iiitu a ** iip” witli a Vf^ry rflijyfliT irsn-t- of what ap^H^ura to 
be an “ r," m f tie nr ** m ** lurif/' (Bxaaipfc^: /Two (yeHnw) lxHPomi?a ttm ; chnc 
(retl) bororaira rhurj^ The b utid p *" tend to bi‘ ilropjri?r|* (Exan^plea: 

Haleb (gib-niit.) ^K'eoinps hale ; rhnjyil fjtirl) brni'ornpa ^huat; immA (mAcheteJ 
beeomea fJweGu,) 


3IiNAS’nA. (Pk KYI and XVII.) 

(By T* A. JoYCK.) 

WiFEX I left LulMUUitiiu I returtleci to BolbEep tthr-fp I tnet 1^, flann. It m liapponwl 
that Dr. Ci&nn lio^i iweivnei] anwR from Bensjui" Vk}0 that |>ottory fr^ijptient^ of fine 
ty|K* had Ixftm brought in to that village by a ehietero^^ ftoni a minimi 5 ite previouiily 
unrecordiift We aoeordingly etiartered a launch and proceeded up the Belijse River 
to El f'ayOp a jiiumey of two daya anil nighti!^. We Fit4pppe^] on the way at a lomling 
called Baking-jxit, where, clow to the riwr-biujk, on clear grounfl. are a niitnfKir of 
nioimdR which Riiggest & very pramiRiDg field for C£ca%^atloiL An Araerican exp^lt 
tiou. sociie yeara ago, made a partial esrayntion of two of the mounda and ohtarnefl 
ft certain amount of pottery* But thm* c.ycavutioiiR, 1 observed tbt^m^ worn to 
bav^ Wn carnVfl out nil a piiwnll Rcale und the Kitft h practically unt^:ftichivl, 

Fnuji El Cayo to Benque Wiojo we proceeded by road, one of t he very few raal 
Towls in the colony- At a native vilbgc, known BuccotA, we crQ!VK;d frho river and 
inspected a mined site eidleil Xuiiautimich. Thb coiiHiatR of a niiiuber of moiiiidif* 
one of which* a tenraceil hilt rising far uImivc the otliei^, is crowtiiHl by a fnlnwl temple 
built of i^tono and 1 ini’ll with stucco (PL XV fj Fig, 2}. The view fi^un thw 
niiunciiei' over tlie little village of Bejique Yiejo is imperb, Xeuf the Ija^se of this 
hill iR a fallen RteJa., with an inscription^ badly weathenNl but still rcathible, rrM^ording, 
appajrenLly* the date ** lO.LO,(XO, u Ahau, Ka_^^b*' {PL XYl. Fig. 1). 

At Benque Viejo we collected auc chiclenw’' and eigJrt mules siml srnrterl off 
ncYt day. 

Twft houra' riding hrtiUght ua to n niviuc with prccipitouR limeatonc cliffs with 
numy eaves, ninny of which, accorriing to oativo nccouxit^ contnm early pottery* 
Ak wo wen* imceiiain of our objective^ anti hail no ropca except tho*W' which accurwi 
OUT baggage to the pack-mules, we decided not to stop, but to dc-fer exploration 
until oiir return. I ■nfortunntely we come buck by another nml shorter route, ro 
the uppoTtuiiity wa& lost. 

After n ride of eight hours, over very liifKoult couiiTry, we luicampeti on a small 
shelf half'way up (as it proved) of ii yf:ty ntrep bilL 4>n the mnimit of w^hicK we 
were assured by our guide, the ruins stood. The rest of the slope was imposdbk 
even for f.Vntrnl Americtiii iiudes* and by that time the aJiiiriulp were pretty well 
exhausted. 
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UnfbrLiiiiatoly tjip v.-ator'[inIi>, to in tlit nfligblM>iirlicNDd. cqntaijif?(l 

mure mod Hum wjittr, ofting to tlie fact that tlio dry st<aaoD was ut Its 
next day I was obliged to send the tin lies Iwck to Henque Viojo for a FtiijiplY, ^can- 
wbilr we lived on the sap of tho water-bearing liana, known locally us " fcc/uco,” 
This is uo hardsliip. but it entailed tlie em])loyment of twf. of oar email staff for two 
days in cutting this partitnilar varietj- of liana. 

Oiir goide proved comet. The top of the hill, wliif.h apjiean! to dominate the 
eountty immediately iramiuiidiiig it, w the site of a Inrge eoniplcs of mounds lunl 
eourts. The eito Ues to the south of Benque Viejo, in the direction of Vaca Falls 
and Camp 0^ 

Oar camp lay roqghly to the soutli-west of the ruiiu. wiiidi we approached by 
a winding track, made by ourselves, over itmgli ground with, towards the summit, 
traces of rough liineatouu tenqcing. The tinol stage led over two tlcfinitc dry-biiilt 
terraces, running rougldy nortb and south to a plateau on which were a numbef of 
artificial raoimda. The accomiianying plan will illustrate the general position, but 
I hod not time to survey more than the main eoinplei. 3Iy survey was obtained 1 
merely by meam of prismatic eoiopa® and tape. My piam-tabk ami clinometer 
bad been left for the imp of the Lubaantun staff, and the fact that I was working 
m iiurgiu-bush, which 1 had neither tlu‘ time nor the labour to fell, rtmierml aunev- 
wurt alow and difficult. Fortunately Wrgm-bush is clearer of uodergrowth thlu 
the so-called “ " (land whidi has been cleand (or cultivation and abandoned), 

flo 1 think tliul. my pbu may he regarded as approsimalely coneot. 

TJic main site of the ruins, which we chrirttened “ Miuanlii ” (a .Mayo want 
meaning " no water lieit approximately north and south. Our route from camp 
led north-nrest to the plateau, jjaaseil between a scjriea of ninunds (unjfurv^'ed) trj 
the mound marked A on the plan (h'ig. 7). and thence, turning north, l«tw«n tvo 
lower mounds. B (PL XVlI. Fig, i) ,md C. to the southern face of a huge moimd. 1), 
furnished with a stairway on its southern face, and supjiortiiig other moundi, m 
shown on the plan. 

The terracing of the hill-side, and the fadpg of the pyramids and mounds through- 
out the whole rite, conslste of limestone bhsiks irrcgiilurly out and badly fiLtcrl. 
The only good masonry liiscovcRtf rclatcil to undergrouiul chamber* discovered 
in tUo of iixi:- 3 ivat 

As I had left my clinometej at Ltibaanttiti i cannot give an accurate estimate 
of the height of Mound 1>. Hut the tcrrace-slo^H; miUMurea some flO feet and the 
angle insomewberc between and -10^. At a guess, the height Lv almiit ai fc.t, 

This Momid D spana th.^ ridge of ibe liill. tin it* southera edge it Bupjiorm 
two luw moimds, E and F, between which the stnlrway deboiioJies, In the iiortli- 
w«t corner ia the tallest moimd of the complex. Mound Ji. some 12 feet high 

l^ediatoly to the w«t of this » a very small mound, K, and. ou the w*-^tera rim 
thtt low Mau»d U* ^ 
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htwt ftiul wc*st of tho grfiar Moiiiifi J), tlw; gmunit faJliji steeply to the valloya on 
either iqfle. On the west. sTtle fheie nrc tmece of terrariBg (I’l. XVIT, Fig, 2), hut 
tlnio wad lueking for tli« iii vt<s|:igat.ioit of the (tistern aide. 

Ou the borth, .Mouud I> descends, by tnenns of an intennediate terrace, to a 
platform f)) flanked by two low tboitiirla. of the westerb Monni] is another 

small {iLatfnrm at a still lower level, 

hrom l*latforni I, on the nurtb side, ja a further decent, again by means of no 
intemurdiatr teiTBce, Bbt hero there hap been a collapse of masonry, and the exact 
line of the terrace is difliciilt to iletenninc without excavation, 

The descent, Lttwever, leurU to n rMtangulnr Tonn 11, enclosed on the east, 
snnth, and west by a cobtinuoii!i mound floiiic ft foot or 10 feet high (N). 

Croaaing the nnrtheni bmunbny-Tnoimt] one comes to a narrow pktform jfllj, 
the westCTb portion of which fciniis n small court at an abruptly lower level (JY). 
Tide platform U bounded tm the north by a tTans^Brae mound (O). some ft feet or 
10 few high, hut witli a drop of only 5 feet on the other aide. This gives aeccas 
tr> Court V, bounded by a continuotis tnound enclo«iiig the eastern juid northern 
nidca (IP) about fl feel high, with an uneoiuiected mmind (Q) on the western inargiii 
of the court. 

To the eaet of the lost mound we dJscoviered a "chdiitn/' a maaonrv-iined 
oistem, which, unforttinateiy. with the limited omounf of labour which we hat! at 
our disptMid, we could not excavate completely. No remains of any sort, were difi- 
ctivered here, but we did not reach the origiiiftl flooiirig, 

Beyond the northern liinb of Ifotind P, the hill'e|iur ilcacetuia in a jicries ol terraces, 
for the survey of which I had no time. 

Our ioumey wo* more a proapwtmg-trip than anything else. With six l&bourem, 
two of whom w ere almost cu>iitmDOiqsIy employed on locating and cutting " ieyi«5!i" 
for fwr water-supply, wo could not attempt the clearing of the viigjii-lmsh, eMept 
on a very atnaU onale. We attempted excavations at eortain points, bnt the results 
were diHippomting. However, the site is eo large that the work of a week, while 
Kiifflcient to ostabliah its importance as an arehsological possibility, cannot bs 
expected to produce imtiortant results in the way of fimls, save by luckv accident. 

Excavations were made at the foUowing pointo:— 

The first was in Jhmnd If (on the top of the great Mount] D) near ita suminit 
on the south aide. Here, after some digging, we encountered a wail, better buiJt 
than the external masonry of this site, niiming from east to west. Hoping that we 
bod hit on a chamber, we drove a abaft through from the northern aide, but found 
no corresponding weU there. .Vnotlier excavation wna made towarib the eaat of the 
summit. Results were dbappointing i the exact meaning of the wnU onoountered 
could not be guessed without digging opcratioiis on a large scale, and finda were 
limited to obsidian flakes, fragment of rough pottery—one apparently the nose of 
a large figimne 'ond a tew stone implements. 
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tht Britwh iViMrtiJM EjfftnlilxftH to Br^u>h Bofttluras. Ut*27. 

A ftomiMirutively Urge excavattpn in Moimtl B |irwli»ccil no iwiiita, anfl u nhait 
mini- in till) niriiinU of C tH|imUy niniroiluetivp. 

In At nntf w two stnac iinpleiin-nta <if giiCNl qiinlity Were fniuiil- 

Teaktive eacavatioiw m T and U yieldwi m iwulw, lUid it ^jus not natil w<t 
uiwi mr attention U» tli<? sRittll Mound E that diacovcrerl onsthinB of any 
consiilcmblo interrst. This iwtuiid jwovttl to contBin a fitoao-butlt fhnmW of 
fairly g«>od niaAoniy, nnd roofixl witli thfl lypioa] 5Iaya arcii, Th« slaha apanai^ 
tins Bumtnit of the arch worn largo, and seveTiil of tham woro of alato^ u material 
vory rara in Maya an'hitwttin*. The whole hiiilding had lioen 6ll«i «^tl‘ nibble 



and part b before the mound had been built over it. Most aafottuiintely we only 
made the diacoTeiy the day before we wmo obliged to leave tbo site, and we were 
unable to clear the chamber completely in the time; eonaequeatly we did not reach 
the Boor and the powible remains that may be lying there. All wc could do in the 
time was to clear down to a foot or eo below the spring of the areb (or a length of eomn 
B feet. The areb measures 4 feet 7 mches from the spring to the cap-atonca, nnd the 
cap-stones themselves lie some B feet B inebca below the top of the mound. It was most 
diaappointing to Iw oWigwl to leave the excavation incomplete. Owing to condifions 
of light no photograph was possible, but, I append a section to scale of the building 
as far as ew-avated {Fig. 8). 
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THE REiiULATlON OK MARRLiUE L\ A-MEKYM. 

By A. Bern'abij Dkacok. 

13111. A. BimNAfiik wiui A brilUunt ^dmt ni Oandiridgc wJio ihv. 

[H)logicftl TnprtA in 1925. WliiJe stilJ an iindeigrartuati; Ito wrote a jHipor on ”TKc 
Kakihan Society fpf Crritni and Gnwnift laitiatioji wiikb was publiabcd 

in vol. xsxvi, 192.x After taking hh degrM apjidintecl to the 

j^ntliony AVilbin travelling atodent^^hip to underiake antliropological invc^tigatioiiifi 
in ilw' Xew Hcbrideis. Early in 1926 be airiveil at ^bdekubi wbtra he w^urked for a 
Year in the iidatem part of the ialand* He found that local conditio ok wore uctsati^- 
facitory, contact with EiiropeauB had thorongbly disotg^anhu^Ml native Qfe. The 
people were large! v dii^^oralis^ed anci were dying off at an akrmmg rato. ]>eacon did 
what he could to recover what was ifo rapidly ilkupi^aring. and lie hud the tan¬ 
talizing ex|>erience of knowing that highly iiii|xirtant inJormatioTi wna to be obtained 
from one or two old men who were imwilling or unable at that partioiilar tixm to 
impart it. 

After lie had (mished his timo in Malikiila. and packed up his spccimPM, ho 
was waiting for the steamer to call to take lilm off to Sydneyi where he had Ijeen 
appointed University Lecturer in EthnoliDgy, when suddenly he waa stricken with 
blackwater fever and died uii Jlareh I2th» 1927, after a few illuess. The loaa 
to our iicience U very great, as them i& every leason to believe that Deacod would 
soon have }mm rccogni^cfl iisi a held-worker of the Erst claMj and there ia no doubt 
that he w^oukl also have prov€fd to be equally eminent in a wilder sphere of research. 
Besidfsi his work in Muickula, be obtained sociological Lnfortnation from mcmb^^rK 
of other htliuids of the aorthorn Kew Hebrides. Following up indications wbiiih 
eeemeti to hjin of ipiportance bo made persomd investigaiiorns in Ambrym, and there 
lie found that marriage w^as ni^iilated by a dlvisjan of the community into sb: matri¬ 
monial dosses. Rightly appreciating that this was a discovery of great, iiiqwrtancc, 
he sent n brief account of it- to llr. \\\ E, Armstmug und myuelfp and also to 
l^otessor A. It. Raddilfe-BrowTi in 8ydnoy. I wrote out to kiio thut Professor 
T. T, Barnard had iofemHl something of the Aauie sort from the iafuniiiitiuii lie hiul 
obudnod during his field-work in iSaato, bnt that he had not yet puhlbhcil his inxioiint* 
Luter^ Bcocun wrote the following paper, which luJIy provi^ and diHciirueiita hiii 
mdcpi-aflmi discovery of this soeial hyi&tciii. 

lu the special circumstances, I regurd it nut only reusouable, but m u duty tti 
the mcmoiy of Deacon, to publish the paper a$ he had written it. t submitted tbo 
MSS. to Mre. Sdigman and Miss C. H. Wedgwood to prepare it lor pabbeatjon. 
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Ai'tiisJly thtje little Ut tlo in thus resj>cut ; in a few ptUHSjje^ u ^liglit resurmiigeiRent 
proved diwirablc for ji^reater etarity^ but notMng hm been omitted, mcKliJied. or midr!tl. 

Thw itis the first-fruit of f)eiiOQn's fipld-work. While m the Xew Hebridew hi* 
i^ut me copiej^ utid abstraetnsof imiiy of hh notes^ amci from tbcae tt us evident tliAt 
he made carefid detAiled m\'tetigation3 into the »ociolc)gy and the Koeio-rrtigimi^ 
life of varioiii^ |}eopJH( in i^lalektila ; nor did he neglect their material niltuie aud 
phy^col anthroprilogy. Wien all his nutes and photographs arrive they will, 
in due eoume. Ik pulilkheil in IxKik forui, with tlie minloiurn amount of tn'cesEoiy 
eilitjjig. — A. C* Hadin>n,] 


JJk. Rivnna, from analy^^ of UetaneMan reUtionfibip Mysteins concliide<l that there 
ia evidence for thxec different kinds of marriage in Z^Ietonesu^ all very anomalous 
and ejctniordinar}* from the civilised fioiat of view :—• 

(I) Mfuriage with the wife o£ the father^a father. 

(^2) Marriage with the brother's daughter's dmighter. 

(S) Marriage with the mother's hri>ther^s widow' or wife. 

Thi^ proviso ts added, for marriages (I) and (2), or [with] a woman having the same 
Status as this relativc.”t 

tt miirt be poiiiteil out that the first two forms of umrriage are hypothetical, 
in sfi far at least as the tenns ore used in the Englh^h (nun'ChtRsificatory) sense. The 
third form actually exists, but oiiiy as the inherilatice of the mother's brotbet's 
w’idow, and therefore not in the elas^heatory sense. 

The inoniage of type (J ) was iK^tulat4-d by Elvers for Fi|i, and Buiii m the Stjlo- 
tiions. In biith these places the father's father Is classed with the elder brother^ 
i.e. Bheniale generations in the male line are cla«5e4l together, and in Fiji the son's 
tt'ife is rlaswHl with ihe nmt.fier,. (The term for son's wife in lluin was not obudued.} 

The classing togetlier of alternate generations, w'ith fM^trilinea] descent + and 
marriage with a woinafi having thi‘ statun nf fathers father'a wife, suggest. 1 thinks 
the possibility of mjinr clasa-sptein of ma^ringt^ in which a man anti liift father's 
father, Ih ing of mw ikfift. Ijoib marry Wimif n of u given elii;^s. Fersonally J am 
inclined to go foTthrr* mul say that if cliuwiBcatory KF.W. jnttirliige was pfatiiaid 
til such HU I'Xtcjit us * to give rise to a tltThniti^ fidatiunsbip aystein^ then it must 
have beim ilie lUToiupanimeiit. or mthtr the function, of a definite svsiem of marriage 
elAi£$ea. It seems to me that ftivers disluction cif liht relBtionahi|i flyntejns from 
crMain fuima o( m4image involve;^ the a^nuiption that the marriages in i|ue6tioii 
are, or were ai one piriotl* oa gcnertil urul m uiufunii as are the rektloni^liip sj-Mtemat. 
Such iiiutormity I camiot cunerive to lie |K>asihle wiiltoitt some aititm of marringf! 

rki of irddauiuiL vylp U, Jul4, p. ^ 

t Uft, cU.p TOl. U, p, 
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classes. Without aottic: gach sjgtcnif 1 emonat tlum tli^ marria^os id queatiou 
would have led to anything but hopeliifia couftmiutL So Diuoh for HpeculatioiL 

In 1014 Rivers i-isited Ambrym, and found that here also Alt4i!niate genoiatians 
c in the mde line ftetv cltnsfled together ^ m Fiji smd Bnin. 1 detemiined, thetefariv 
ifr heii 1 came cut, to seek an oppurtunity of jV-mbryfii mid going more deejiij 

into tho marriage regulntifiiia in that lalamL 

Jfefure sctiting forth the resultii some reference must l>o made to the two forms 
o( nuktriAge found by Riveti* in Pontecoat, These are of types (2) and Marrin|;e 
of type (3) nuiy be said Ki be general in those areas of the Xew Hebrides where the 
simple dual organbeatfon (A = B) with uiatrUineal iie^ecent fo prescuL (t'.j. llota^ 
Santo (iSr.W^ and VV,), ljC£iePs Island, Aurora, Pcntviwt^ and perhaps Torres 
lalanda),* unoomptieatech so far as is know-n, by inarriape classes within the moictfos. 

Now in N. Pcntecoe^t^ Rivers, seaiching for an e£|i{aiLatiou of the anomBlous 
foatimifl of the reUuonship systcui:, Jiit on the remark luado by an iufuriiumt {not a 
native of Fentocost] that in thb inland mjen “ uiiirriod th^ir grojuldanghtera 
brother's daughter'i$ daughter, as it appeared to RlTeia, But in S’* Pentecost^ as in 
Jjcper^a Islauil, Santo, and other art^as of marriiige, the mother's brothers 

children are elosa^d fyi own ibiklmi. and muthepi^ bfolher'a chililren’a thildrial 
as own grandchildren, eso that the 3iLBA>J>., for exauiplr, is called giuiKldaughter/' 
It dtjcs not seem to have occurred to Ri vers tliat a inon^ In niartying hh gtanddanghter^ 
it. bi^ ''daughter's daughter,*^ might really hn marrykig his that 

granddaughier inariiage might really be niariiagi'^ giving the tip]xraratkec 

of gronddaugliter niarriage by the fact tiiat M.B/s ehihireii arc “own chiidren"; 
while in Leper's iHbuuh few' miles away, the 3l.li> is called elder lirutlicr." { 

Working with meu from LeiKo-’s Maud and If* Pentecost, 1 found that marriage 
w ith Uie and the F.SifiJ>.D/iM procthunl in both areas, imd* nearly a year ago | 

1 found the same typi* of marriage in l^lto. In all thesa areas, owing to M.R.W. 
marriage, these mumages have the apjaraiance of " gmaddaughter iiiiirriage. 
{I could hud no trace of [uurruigo with the iLitighti-Pa daughter.) It appears, 
tlierefore. that these areas of the dual organiiuitian with niatrilineal des<!ent ure 
ehiirttcternwd by niarnagi-, net with the daughter-^ daiighlc^r, but with iLRBjl* 
n piL F.SfoJJ JJ* Barnanb 1 believe^ came to tlic same ctiiichui>(>ic|| 

* Foi: prababl^ of iber dual argoaioitlaa in Tuftra iHlatiiljf, r^. vql. b 

pp. n6-7.^Euad 

^ Ojt, tit*, vaL Ip p, lull. 

^ Kiveriwritfes; ** It would Ehriefcro *nim tluiJr the uiardjig^- wyrh Its?* lutiL an iln irKvieequimTi 
ibc retsorkabh* wrif* of rarrMjHJticbw™ I havp mwled wo# with th* k^ratiildaiq^htcr o( the 
IjrxithE^ nther Llum witti the ip'amldou|^ter httrbdf* #iid on geceml pottmbi liio fiirntiEU himl of 
momagic^ is o( ooum Ibj more pmUdiW (Op- vul. i jt. SUa.)—[Kns.] 

J Written, in December, 10^.—fEuiid 

: This Lofarmatioa Deacon Uad licaid lodijectb ^ Fmf»Hjr T. lifiriiaitL has not jet 
puyUhed the muIlB cff hifl Lntc&tuj^Uciia in ths New llcbndca.— 
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^tamage Pi-itli tJie il.B, mdow, founrl in tbi‘ liftnle arauj, tn me to belong 

to n ilificTf’nt CAtegMy. It is certainly u form of thfi levirato, oa a par with a Euaa’ft 
inheritance of bia elder brotbera wife. (Poaaitjly it may b,' connectcil with tile 
.sharing of property between M.B. and sister’a non, and infieritoncc of Iiia <inc1e*a 
pro|jerty by the latter.) Uhat- I think in most iuipurtant ia tlie ineoinpAtibiljty of 
inotringc witJi any ay;gtoui of nuitriniDnld eJaasee. sueh as those of Auatralia. 
for example. This iueomiiatibility led RieerB to say that “ it seema mi[iossii)le to 
ilerive the peculiar lilelaneaiBU muiiingra directly from the raatrimoniol classes of 
Australia,” though "there ore certain striking nisciublanees . . , whjdi safest 
some fundamimtul commniuty of nature.” * 

Jii (list inction from the JI.B.W, uiarriage^ thatv,-ith and F.Sis,D_D,, 

found in areas wiicre the dual organisation with niatrilineal descent ia present, does 
iragg^ the posaibility, even the probability, of derivation from semo ayat™ of 
aiatriraonial classes within the moietitB, It scemwl to me, then, that if an area 
could be found where F.SiaDJi, and morriisge were pracriseU, but not 

that with the M-BAV., it woidd be in this area thot the clasa-ajTitcin ft hich might 
have given rise to i.SiaB.D. and M.B.DJ), marriage should be sought. Ambr™ 
is such an urea. 


The conjunction of the elaasing together of altemato genetations in the male 
line, witJi the marriage with the F,SiaJ>.D. and the il.H D.IK strengthened my 
detoraiination to get to the bottom of marriage rc^guktiona in Ambnm ft forced 
itsi'lf ufNin roe that if s«nir basic aocial orgamKatton of the type of the Auptraliaii 
class-syatems could bo found in Ambrytti, it would throw light on the wliole question 
of anomaloua marriages un<l relationaliip syrtems in Jlclauesia. At least it mqjht 
help to clear ii way through the logical impasse to which I reieired above. 

I coUceted lelatioiwhip aystems Bom four linguistically distinct districts in 
Ambryiii. From each dbtrict 1 collected podigrees-t evidence came, 

however, from the remarkably lucid exposittou of the closs'system by the natives 
thcm.selves. Bven without relationship ^stems and pedigrees, this exposition 
w<iuld suffice to eatabliiib the existonc* and stfuotnr' of the matrimonial class orguniEa- 

l iftII ill Amhiym. 

In the first ]ieiligcee, a case uccnmd in width a brother und a sister niarricd 
another couple of sister and brother, both couples of brother and sister being related 
by leal and not clasaificatory reluliouship; in the second, a cant: octurred of 
marriage with the F.SuLDJI. (own, nut classificatoiy). My infotmant then, voliiii- 
tecre,l the information that both these marriogwi wem "always practLsed/’w. the 
nib*. It was evident iKirt he waa thinkitig trow in terms of elnsificatory relatbntJdpfi. 

• Up. €ii.,ToL iip p, 


IH .il ^ those from JUiaai to ibe uuriJ. and Bal™p 

^ totwtlirr with the pedhote gf Toihp uF 

, * , ***! eent to E ng l nivl. It is tuipcd to publish lita uUier Usis of 

toms ual pedignse ui a Tolttnw walaiaing the naalu of all Ms fieH.-woriL—fEus,! 
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In ttttdiiptiiig to cjtpluiii the tegulntioii of tuAiriiig*! in hja iluitTiiit (li(ilftp)p 
he aaitl that a man's {cla^iricatory) M.B, would take that mun’s ilaughter us wife. 
This he cipiesst-d again by saying that a man alivnys mamwl a wuman of fabt PJiL's 
" line ” (the recijHOcal tnarriage), Be further volunteered the remark that a man 
married a woman of Iub mother’s morber's " trilw " (my informant m a miaium 
aeholor), but not of her “line ” in that “ tribe.'* 1 then spent some time working 
out, with the help of the pedigree^ the meaning of "line” and “ tribe.** 

Tbc population is drdded into three “tribes” ealled at Balap, and 

“6ipn/tni” at Ranum Descent in the (weteirt is patrilineal: a man.-bin father, his 
father’s father, son, son’s son, and the children of all these, belong to hia own hittiew. 
similarly all daufrifientory fethera. fathers’ sisters, brothois and aiatera in thia diatrid. 
Each bteelrm, however, is divided into two sides, or '' lines " snob that a man, hia 
father's father, bis son’s son (and sistcM of all these) tielong to his “ line," while 
his hither, Ids son, and his sou’s ami’s boh belong to his father's ” line," alt in 
the same hiwrfrin. This two-line stniotuie causes the father’s father to be caltol 

“ brother,” etc. The three iawlm are ruforred to by a mail sfl— 

> 

(1) ** My bwelcm.” 

(3) " My luothcr’s hwefem,” 

(3) ” My mother’s mothei'a hiefUm.” 

The mother's mother’s mother, it was sUted, “ eaiue back " to a man’s own hH^tem, 
and to his own “ line ” in that fruelrm, and she is called ** sister," 

On two separate occasions 1 was given a diagrammatic reprcsentatuMi of tho 
working of the system.* 

inf nimant pisccd tliree large white stones to form the apiens of un 
eijuilateml triangle. Each stone he sakl represented one htcefem. (Dia¬ 
gram I.) Then, if a womau of A tnarriotl ii man of 0, her ibughtcr in C 

:D I o. q r fcwv X. 

I ^ 

© 


@ © 

woidd many a man of B, her donghtcr’s daughter in B would marry a man 
of A sgedn, a man of her iLM.F.’s “ line," 

■ In a kttcr to I>r, Haddon, l>eMon wwto, Mneemiog i!m» di^nuns j “ I* Is periMUy 
«J«ir tliai ib» natiiwi (the latolligHiit dms) <Io mumIts ot tto syaten as a eoniMctod oiKKsniwn 
wbteli thiy can mprewni by dUgmna ... The way they maM nwn about rdatlouabiiw from 
tbLvdisgnuna w®* ahsrfalrty on ■ pw with a (jorf lelRttifip expOsteiiHi la a kotan nmin'' 

vote tt'tt. ^ 
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It is pvideait from this tliJit tke witei]] may lit reprttienttid by JXagraiii II i 
for if Uit orighiAl woman in A bcilongs to t be line ^ in A imd [uairtes into " line " 
in !-> her datighier wil] hi* C*. H this duiiglitor P* imrrieA into ** line” in B 
lier daughter will bc^ B*. Tlii^ giri B* miirrits into A. 






Snw nhe mairina into hf'r J],1 LF/j 4 "line” Her MM. 'a "line” boine A?, 
her h[.i|.F,'B "tine" mvHT f» A*. So B* matries A*. Mini we get the eehem^; 
A* married (^; marries fii; B*niftrrieM A*; with the further jirovMo thit 
A*--A*; F-^BS; P*—C* (altiarinte generations withm the h^rlmt), wlirn? 
the relatioiialup lictwceu fatlim amt diildren is reprewntrtl hy Thus the 
inarrijige svnteni may be illustiateri by Wagram IH. 

It is evident why the htrtrinji ore rpfcnet] to aa “ my Own. njy umtherX jiml mv 
niother'a tnother'a AwWewj.” 

ID tetg ram *'l_ 



fit)—A acteoad iliagrammatie illlistTation of the working of the svsri’ni was 

givrn to me as toUnw^ :— 

My infoniiant drew three very long linca (D. E. F).* eaeh repreaentiag 
ft tUBD in. each of the ibrei! funlnit. Eaeb of these three manied amt liad 


• In ceprodiwiag these twe diafjnu&nutie illiiitntioos gf the oatlve*. Dema nioil the 
•eriee of kttew, A B, C etc., but It l« iroporUmt to uotien that t,b<7do iwt leimeo}! the 
people Of gttqrpe of people. Thej* be eorretaleil tluii t — 
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a boy and a girl \ the cbildrcn belong^ tg the uther lino of oflob fctbet'a 
iiTT-Vin, Thiift D cnarriea apd has Dbildrca A and a in the opposite ** line 
of his bwetern; sLrnJJarly, E mamee and hnK Dfiffpring B, h i and 
F marries and has offspring C, o* (See Diagcam IV*) 


JD * ^ ^ r ti- m IT 
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atT-akfli r£pr«MTl.t m.m.tlir, 

Tk*. ^i>^UUna ifttwien. ffte 

^i^cIcTTt *rTt ^ K« fenj --» 

l^ 4 r Q.t ft* ft* ^L^ur*.. 

Kow my informanr. pn>ceeded to explain that really a, M and e. 

Tliat is io say^ that E really married a woman ol ** line A, a: F a woman of line 
Bp b I ami D of ** line Gp o. He emphasized here that nuuriage went round the 
tiw^km in two dlceetioaiT—olorkwise and cjounter-elockwiae. One lot going round 
enunter-clockwise (aa he indicated, by drawing lines from a to n^ showing t]ie paasago 
of a to her huebamL E, from h to and n to o^l wm indiii^ted, but^ aa he pointed 
out^ there were men left, and C, who had no wdvea. But be explained noWj 
that since E took a^ a'a brother, X, W'ould take E’s skier, e ; n dater^ e, wm duly 
marked (or E* and she was married to A. ffimiloi-ly^ G would take Dk sisterp and B 
Fb skter ; tht^ marriages, as lie explainedp now " going rmmd tht- other as he 
Khnw'cd in Diagnun Y. 

E 2 
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Hi? aovr prDi!^ei?d(?d to point out that tho chlidreD of the newly^ marriod couple 
(A* 1 Bp P; and d*) u ouid iiave children in th c " UiiiJs ” of tho odglnat tarn, 
D, Ey and F* refipectiFely; that^ for esEainplLv thts child of the maiTiaf^ A— ^ 
wchuld fao a brotlicr or of and therefore agmu mnriyp like D, a womaii 
who ft aUter of C. 

This wftfl the aystmn as nxptftltied ftt Balap. It is evident th&fc the ayat-Bin of 
rdationshipa d«?duciblc from it is in complete agreement with that actoallj found at 
IldJiip. In the two * points where there b a alight di vergence^ ray lailomiant f ore- 
atftlled my own ob^rvation of the fact by pointing out that *jine things were “ not 

-3^ ^ ^ 3 e* i3L m M 



4 tnught" about tlie nystein. The difiorepancy laj m the fact tSat, fljthi}ug!i llie 
tomift " Misytiir,** Mfioa" ** retwia,-*" ” weni strictly limited 

each to one 6u«lnH and to one “ Line ” in that tiwtom, the tetm " Fi«?u " oociuxcd 
(ho sud) in nil “ lines," which was “ not atraighl/' Though it ia meomset to say 
that it occuis in all " lines," it is very nouly tnio. and the conscimiancss of this 
imgnlarity, beddea being a great tribute to the man’s mteU^nce, ia on additioua] 
l«roof of the correctaiEBB of the " Niaii," he said, wsa anotlwr term that was 

* Mure m tlirm ddm^gonaHje (#£# p, m 1 

t ArtoaU^ It wmn. whtm uA^d by a mAii, b btath “ liiw» <rf bis JkLM/a W«n nnd la liU 
QfWft Hue "* liiji! H*-# IwZeni. Wlm^ uied by ■ wimnn \% octniji only in ana ** lint^ til Y ni r 
SLf■ ajMl her MJAJ$ bmvSm. [8te ^ Usta ol 
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" not stiaigLt." It wiU be iscen tlmt, owing to the tnothcr being cttUed ** Ntuk,^* 
both F.Si», md F,3is-D* receive tho same ternij, tlmogli ** optional for F.8bJ>.« 

cannot be applied to F.Siflp 

In North Ambryni (Ranon) the system, thongli atruetnrfllly tlie amnej wean? 
a new aspect hy the jecognition of matrilineul as woU a& |M.triJmeal deacent. The 
conimunity is divided into throe frwTtdim; or ficataHj siimihir to the biwlewi oC Balepj 
in wliifih descent m patrilineid. Each of these ia snlMlivided into two n?ar or veroehn^ 
which resemble the two **lines" of Bslup. ilembt^rahip of these is rcgnliited in 
such a wav that, wliile a mno^ Ids fatlier, hie children, his fathor^s father^ and his 
son^s children all beloiig to the sainc bmtUm, only alternate genotationa belong to tho 
same wor of tliat bwuHm. The conimnnitj is jfiwibcr divided into two with 

matiillnea] descent, and eaiih balaiun is composed of one toof from each of the tlircc 
frtndtm. Thus, if A, B, and C ate the three and A*; B* ; 

3 ^ -.trwf: ui% 

XI un 





'Hvd-h r\^tk^r 

ore the rii imr* then At form one fratarun, A\ B*, C* the gther^ A man and 

his father belong one to one, the other to the other but a man, hb mother, 

his mothur^s mother^ etc.^ are all members of one.bfito^uwv As it eiqires$cd, a 
man's Tai-^, Mmpig, and belyng to bis bultUun^ while his Tda, Viog and Tiv^i^ 
belong to the other.* 

The regulation is that a t n">i always manies into a certain bwutim. Ids mothers 
motheiX hut a woman in that who ia not of his txivn biitoiMti, in fuotp on 

the face of it, the s^^tem of Kaiion would bo easy to mistake for an ordinary non- 
class dual organizatioDf since the loose genend statement uf the native there is that 
he must uuuxy a woman of the other iKilaliiiip and may not many' one of hi$ own. 

It b interesting that at Balap, in the south-west of Ainbrym, this niatrilineal 
dsinirc of the coTiuuuuity into two grou{>s ap^ieais to be abs^t, or only slightly 
developed. In North Anibr^^n it would bo dIfiiDult to eay which mode of descent 
ia followed* The batatim and bmilim seem to be more or 1^ equally important 

* This is not quite aeciifiite^ haw«Ti?r, fer Ibe term ** Titya# ** is twl for th& luoUtfir's mother^, 
who belongs to a mim'ft own 6a£ciiii». ■* tliis Terms.")—(^Ens.| 


m 
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^ouphip ia the imtivr iiiLmi,thut l» r«alLy both ami aiatriliiiefll 

equally, l^rhapis the eyflteni ol North Ambrym is better pressed by J)ingraiii VI 
t-httn by the pre™us diu^utiis. It will Lc that the uiardagiHs with tlie F,SiB_D_DH, 
MJ1,D,D„ and into tic Uhb oI the il.M.F.p referred to at the outlet of the eaquiiy^ all 
work out correctly on the ulHtve aystenis. 

1JUAV note tint 1 have iBatrd die system out on a number of geuedogieSp gToupilug 
all the ineiDbers of them mto their and “Mines/* «md lave so far 

encountered no single exeoptiun to Its working. But. pezhains^ the most oven^^betming 
evidence of its existence is the astonishingly clear and complete explanation given 
me, voluntarily and without any miggc^EioJi on my pari^ in the dkgtajns with stones 
and sticks by my Bolap informants. It h plain, thoin us a result of the foregoing 
jundyidB, that there Ls present in Atnhtym a matriinolnsl ajs-cIasiiHystotn. 

l>edecnt in Malekulup Epip und Amht 3 'm is generally described |Uitrilmual. 
1 n uU the ielands nortb of tJiese^ however,, i.*, thronghoat the urea of the pure 
(A = B) dual organi^atioa, it is mutiilmeaL Now it is just in North Amb^mp an 
urea in the patrllineul islands^ closest to the matrilineal areu^ that the nix-clits^^ 
system k a conihmatiou of^* 



VJiIt Kia^TditicArl W<hi p(vfriL^&l 

1 ^ ^ m f"*- t|p-M 7 u Hit . 

X 3 : 

Evidently (Ij U clostdy cntmected with the dual lu^imiKation (A = BJ with the 
tuarriage of the northern Ldaiiilsp Santo, PeritcifHit> etc. 1 

would, in luetT miggwt thiit the original ilnal urg^btstion of these northern lilandH 
was of the tyiw (1), hut that, owing to the devdopmeat of the iLB.W. niarriuge, 
the mtein collapsed to u simple dual organist ion (A — Bb the F.BifiJl.D. mnrriagc, 
however, ^m^vivine m q enstom mereiy, the Hyutem that gave rje*4> to it huving btfcti 
JestiDVed. In Anihryni the |Mitrilinehl descent h prokibly a Jatej, mimigrant, 
mlluemrc, Th»' irandottnation apjieuts to have been gradnal from (I) to lO^ from 
the system matrillneally Inteipretedp to tliv pairilined version of Soiitli Ambrvm. 
The fact of it biding a cluM-system enabled the Iransfortmition to patrilineal descent 
to take place without hreuking up the oiganb^tion j a most intcrestlug coiui of Esuoh 
tjanrilion. It can, 1 think, hardly hi-s doubte^f that the origiiud form was (I), a dud 

• Tbw ktterM A—V }mwr nc mlntlgiii to the nhinliu- (i«ieii for Halnti in Diu^mn 

IV and T,-— 
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firgiiubtttiaiL witli itmirilmcnl clesc^iit, anil not tlie form (UJ* The lomi (I), tn fact^ 

I regard asth^' piuciit, outlie one hancL of the uon-elui® iluul ofgamMtiou of the north 
Satjio. IrfiK-r s Me, Aufafu, N, ri^Eiteoiiftt) with the survival of the 

and K.SisJ>.J)* tnarrioi^p wrongly interfiretiNl hy Bivrf* m jgranilflaiighter ^* 
miuriage ; aiid, on the otier lianih o£ the pt^^oUur (ll) of Weit+ and 

ptTobahlj East Ajnhrjiin 

In Miileknlii the tenuinology anti cii&tom show that the M.B.W^ tnarnage is 
geuinal. Piwutimblyv therefarr-, tile “ jifttrilineal iniTnigrant^i,” or influence, whkii 
changed descent in Epi- Maleknia. ami Ajubryxiv encountered in Malekiili ant the 
t IttJwhSpteiu (I) that it found in ^Imhryin, hut a eulhtps4?il thuil urganimtion with 
M.B.W. marrisge, so that the gradual recogDltitin of ties with the fnthet could not 
givi‘ riise to the tnpulm nr patrilinea] groqpH witli a]u>nLirttiQg descent, found 

in Ambrym. The systm on Piutnin, ijonth-eitst of Aiubrym. h appurently the sunif 
as ou Ambrt'iu, for the nthLtioiisihip ^s'^eni 1 found to he the B4imep and 
marriage or any trace of it is cpdto sIihejiI- itureoviTi tha jiativ^^ aay that the 
marriage regulations are the iifanie as in jimbrym. In Epi* crosa-consiu tnamage 
tu?ems to hi* tlie rule ; the relationship snrMteni is iu agrceiweut with it^ and Lnstanees 
oetsur in ix^ligrees. Doticent is patrilineal in local village groups.* 

Rivera’ tht^ory of Melauesian gertintocracy will, 1 thint. have lo l>e modified- 
In The flisiorif of MdatieskiH Society (voL ii, p. 07) he wiys : It rMfenia impoa^ihle 
to derivo the jwouiiar Melancsiau marriages directly from the iniitrimomid classes 
of Aii^alja, , * . Attempts ... to ejcplam the Melaneahu^ manriage having thus 
broken down, I propose to a^nme tbut the niartiagcs in question have ariseJi in 
the way 1 have supposed [dominance of the elder men]/' 

But. though they cannot be derived from the matrimonial dassea* 

1 ctiiisider that they mu probably bo derived from the XortJi Atubtym claa^^eystem. 



AnilJlKVUTIONS EmJ'LUVEID. 

F, — Futber, 

til. 

= Elder brotiie?. 

=: Mother. 

ftSis, 

= Elder sister. 

ih ^ Brother, 

Fi\ 

— FuUier-a ruElier. 

= lister. 

K.ll, 

= Fat her'a mulittrfr 

It. - HiialiaJMh 


= Ffttber^SHister'B daughter's daughter j juid 

W, ^VVifi% 


aimilnrly for other coin bkmt ions. 

a, = WaJM 

yii. 

= Younger brother* 

1), 155 : Daiigilier- 

ySw> 

= Younger shster. 


[nijij 

Man s|ieakmg. 


[W.9.] 

= Wonian spo^kiiig^ 


* CcmiRliRuafctcid Ltt a lutLi^ Mi Dr. lEaddim. In ihci nrilrb^ wrRn thafa haa aoi 

owtiolta^tL Iht fcbtionnhip •yiltui in Kpl»—tK4>s.l 
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List SHOwixa tiie Telems vsbd by Tore kb c {inmUm A; ibiri/y.#! 2) ix befxbiexce 



TO IXnmDUALS ISCLIT 

ilwiryu 

» » 

ILB. .. 

Joel 

• ^ 

BD.H. . . 

Tiimou 

+ * 

tD.H. .. 

Lfigbftg 

.. 

k>.K. 

KanmrTTuim 

T .- 

KRB J>.H. 

Alato NuLni 

< - 

F.F.B.S.W.B. 

Woyankaii 


M. 

Xoniin «. 

* - 

B,S,W. ., 

Yin wot 

* * 

8. VV. .. ,, 

Wiiniftm 

- 

K.B,W. .. .. 

BogwiiJii 


W.F. \ 

Barer 

* * 


Tmalm 



Will will wfiyay 


SLF. 

!Uahiil 

*« 

F.F.B.S.W.B.a 

£ulu 

- + 

M.B>S. 

Kakar 



Hal}kliin) 

■ ■ 

SkS,W. ., 

Sacaac 

-- 

F.F.B.D.S. 

Taio 

— 

W.M. .. .. 

Itegieg 

1 * 

jrSw.H. . . ,. 

TioQ .. 

-- 

ySiff.H. ,, 

Bntnikoo 


W. .. .. 

Yikort ,. 


yB-W. „ 

AwokoD 

1 m 

ystB-W. 

Kilon ,. 

* ^ 

PJ.B.S.S.W. .. 




AloSf/tiff 


.Bahig 


* * 


■1 


(f of C2, 


^ ofca. 


(f ofB2. 


^ of Cl. 


pMtAi/ug 4 of Cl. 


.. I of Cl. 

,. (J of Bl. 


Mvxneu ¥eken ? of Bl. 
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rKDig^Eic iLLUffnuTnffi. wonmiffi oy stx^uxan Hoimi AMflitYH, 


























A. — Thr RtffiiUttion of Jrfrtma^ in 


RKiJiTh>NMHip Tkjims of Bauu^j South- 

Tlit-rc MV tlur^e bt&;km, A. B, C, mvk divided intti twro *‘ Jiiijes>^' mch tliat a 
man, his FhF,^. ojid kie S.Si. ami S.D. t<j oms; bU F* tmil Iiia 8. mifl D* to th<j 
gtier Dfj^ct'bt k Tlie ruled of inartia^e niuj* be rejjireaented thus i—* 


1 a 

—fc* 

1 ^ 3 

C 1 

X e ly 


Or 



—dffEHiU!4 netlailuiviliip b^^iiFf^Pn IfrUiunii *jiH iibUdfra» 
tic'ituteii £iiLiliCHi(<i}u.p Let Ween lug^tbatu uid childivA. 

— TtftH^ rdtUvwf to ffi€ittbcr^ of one fimr " of om bwekm oi%. 

(1) Him of bwlon A, “ line A:!, iffH^ttkiiig — 

F.,F.FX .* ^ of AL 


Bicrkm A 


4 


C 


Butkm A 


■i 


\xetuJc ,, 

,. S.. D., S.S,S.. S.S.D. 

f Kdnniajfiark 

.. 0. & yB,, W.e. & ySklf., F-F, 

\ FE?t^llElX'4llf 

., 0. A ySw.. M.\1.M. 11 < t 

Shiou 

-. Sia.&. iSiflJ).. \VJi.S„ VV'.BJ)., 
WJ. 

CSdg Tctfkin 

.. F.Siu.D.S., *. J: yS».H., 

\V,e, AyB, 

< Fiok t a 

.. M.M.£,S,, VF,0. A jB. «• 

Svff VfllTn 

.. W., F.SisJ).D., fii.*yB.W.. 


ILM-BD. t . 

Alistfuk * * 

F.BkH., M.B„ D.H. 

iVurtd: 

3L, S.W . 

“Une^* M, 

upvjtkiiig ;■— 

Tnta * * 

.. F., B,8., ILSiu-S, .. 

f Af nnu/rid* 

.. f, A yB,, BJ>.S, 

Li?dn^n4^Wu7a 

,. c. & ySia,, H.«. A yB.W, ^ ., 

Sdtdi 

,, 8.,D..H.F.. 

Towor 

.. lU FBkBB* p.AyBka.. 
H.yB.,5 MAIJtB. .. 

Etyok a. 

.. FBkl>,D., c. A yB.W., 


M.M.BJ),, U.C. & ySU, .. 


d of AL 

(f of .12. 

¥ of .Vi. 

S ofBJ. 

€ of B2. 
cf of B2. 

9 of B2. 

<f of Ci, 


if of AI. 

of A2. 
9 ofM. 

^ of Bi. 
^ of B2. 
¥ of b2. 


* Of, Diagram HI, 3 M. 

t M.B.D.D. i« But fcconHed l»m, but aalKl nutB that tbJ* n mWw.n wm an uvvniitht, both 

by Buoipanaoit With ibis Dtrina frMin Kabuo anti from Dhi wholu lugonirnt of ibn papBr._[Evfi.l 

I 'ni<MtgIi wrt iwortiHJ. tliii b pojiTably abu thn tc-jia Joe (CT, frimubifi [n,-],) 

1 babdurtinctly atatod, Uh (cmi hJm dltuuatwrtAlulyiiuU^iw Ibo ” ILoB.'* 
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fiuT/triii C 


f Mityul: . * 3 LJB., P-Sia,!!- 

^ IJVtftw .. .. M. 

.. R,\V. ,, 


S of Cl. 
9 <i£ CL 
9 of 02. 


(II .)'—Terms rtlaliny to wetf^-rs ttiom than ane bwi?li:ai. 


(1) Mim of ba>eleM A. “ line " A2, apewking 


Nint 

-■ 

•••i 

'F.Sk, iLB.W. 

^F.SiaD., W.M. . 

9 of AL 
? of G2, 

MtrmhfUij 

■■ 

■•-1 

'S.S,..S1>. -• . 

..D.8., 0-0. -■ •• ■* ■■ • • 

^ of A2. 
£ afC2. 


4' ¥ 


fF.SiiLli., F.Sisi>., M.B.S., JI.BJ>., W,M*. 
3tLF. .. 

F.M . 

4 of 02. 
! ofB2, 




L. 

9 of Bl. 


(2) Wooma of btiviem A, “ line A2, ppeaklog ;— 

/K.Sk, BJ)., H.SiaJ., iLB.W. 
“iF.SisJJ. 


AVui 


Mcmbgtitf 


/H.S.. 


DD. 


9 uf AL 
9 of C2. 
$ ofB2, 
S of CL 


Vava 


F.Siii.S,. F.SiUX, M.BJX, n.M., 

D.H- .* . 

P.B'* .< -I -. *» »• »• 


^ ofC3. 
$ of A2. 


Note, —FJjisJ}. olid WAI. [m4L.] are ealiw] buili" A'tuA' ** and ** Farif." FJSuJJ, 
[w.a.] is called both Ni»k ” iind " I'aru." la both cases they are wonico, of fS. 

Of the teniui in group (I), " Netak " ia used by men md womeu for their own 
children, imd other poiaonfl who fall within the rliws of which their cliUdrea are 
memfavni. “ Tata** " Mviyui” and Naiui** ore used by both aexjes for F., P.Sis Jf., 
5LB,, andM., nsjpectively, " Jif^7nu.si'a» ” bonJy msctl betweenmonibersoE the same 
sen (the coixesponding tenus being " rtitscnui'wit" [iU.S.K iind ** ManidcuH** [w.Sw]), 
The terms in group (11) appear to be used for poople in virtue of their kinfllup 
to the speaker, rather thim their taembersliip of a certain hwelein or " line." 

It is ctuiumi and uafortonate that there is tio record of the terms used foiF^, 
or 1<1 H. W.l 
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EE:itATioi^^aui? Tkrm.s of Ranon^ Xohth Amrrvu. 

There are three each divided into two wor, which are grouped into two 

twAi/un, Descent ia patrilineal m the niatritineal m the and a chUd 

bdongs to the other uor in die hiculiin iErotn th^t of his fAthcr^ A »iao morriea into 
his M.MJa htculim but not mto hiN own .ilAmiige and descent niay be 

represented thuA• 



—dgpgtes reUljaaiMp b<!!tyTOi fathcra ami o hiH w n, 
denotM fftktlfrohlp betTiMi mothnni ±nA fi h l M rm, 


The figuica (1) and {2} refer, not lo the (cocresponding to the Imea ” 
of ]^bp)^ but to the liaMunJl 

(I.y — Tcttm ireiatirwf I 0 wicfwAwt if ond bwuliiii o^y. 

(1} Mao of cla^ A2 spooking. — 

Terms/or Tmmibers 0 / om batatiui (2). • 

Bu^m A . , / ‘ ^ - ' ' !? of A3. 

. . e.& ySiSL»M.;OL, W.c. AyB.W. i of A3. 

rSi3.a, W.F.. W.B.S. 

„ B ye% . J 6 ofBl 

[SiaD..\V3J). ,, ,. ¥ o£Bl 

r Moatfiis .. 3I.B., F.Sifi.HL, D.H-, 

C J [F.F.RD.H,t,F.F.B.S.\V.B.tJ ^ of C2, 

' ’ 1 Itaheif .. ., M, S.W., , B.S.W., F.B,W,, 

F.Sifl.SJ). .¥ ofCii. 

Term*fitr mwftbcrs of M'sfather’v batutoo (1), 

B^uIuhA *■ . J^fAl. 

Utnig .. .. F.Sifl., BD .¥ ofAl. 

^Vioit .. ,, o.&ySkR. W,e.iyB.,F.Si«J>,S., 

„ B ..4 1LB.D.S, M.1I.B.S . ofBl. 

] A/we»5 FrAot W., W.o, * jfiaj,, e, A yB.W., 

Sia.aD.,M*B.DD.,F.Sw.Dj>, ¥ ofBl. 

• t?/, DugnuD VI. p. 333. 
t QT. p. 33 ^ Titiilm, N*rti«r Naiiu, Mato Kami, 





B£EXAftr> Deacox+ — -TA^ Rfgutaiim of Manitj^e iw 


Ml 


(2) WonLEui uf dn^ A3 apeitkiiig 

Trmi^for of 

Rc 

Taliq 

^\Roheg „ 




A3> own Imtntuii (2}, 

ff, & yB.i H.Sift.IIrT F.F+ * 
e, & jSh.f tc jBAV, 

F.Sm.H„ M.B . 

JL 


<f GfA2. 
? gEA2. 

<? of C2, 

! d m. 


Tr.rfii^ for ny^mlwrj^ of A2"ir fttih^'t batfttiin (1). 

F., ItSis.S., B.S. . . ,, <yofAL 

F.Sk, H.SkD., BSLBAV, ? qf AT. 

H.,e.&ySkR. iLyB.. FALB., 

JL4LB.S.. iUl.D.S. ,. cT of BL 

eBAV.,H.ySk ,, ? af Bt. 

(il,) — 7erm« iria/t^ to mi:tnhrr& of more than one bwnlini Hful b&tatun. 

(1J Man of A3 epoaking ;— 


Tiitg • - 

.. a.i>„s.s.s.,s.s.D. .. 

S of Al. 


„ BJm, SLi.aW. [P.F.BI>.a]*. F.Sia.a, 
F.SBJ)-,D.a,UJD. 

^ of Cl. 

Tm/tig i. 

fMJ.. M.B.S., M.B,D.tF.F.B.S.W*B.D.]* . . 

.. ^. 'S e. & yB.W., F.Jl, 

.. 

^ of Cl. 
2 ofBl. 

? ofBa. 

Wunyt^g 

rW.M.. F-SiuJ). 

Id.h. .- 

2 of Cl. 

ofS2. 
rf of 02. 


BiPuiiin A 


B 


fTtia 

xjtnv/ 


*X 


itweneg Vonitn 

Ri^ygotf -. 


(2) Woniao of A2 aiieiiktng 


Tiiff .. 


rH.SkS, -- .* *. ** 

' \a,i>..H.K, .. 

.. {f of Al. 

JHavtjtiff 

* * 

rF.Sw.a, F.8iisJ). ,, 

S.S., &!>., U.C. A jB., 0. 2c y8iii.l(. 
U).a, DJ). - . 

*. tf of Cl. 

.. i ofBl. 

of C2. 

Tivtftig 

* * 

fe.& yB.W„ ILSis., MJJ.D.D. 

' M.B.D.,D.H. 

-- ¥ofBl. 
4 otCl. 

Wunyug 





(Afl m the lists for Bnbp, nu tenna are giv4^ for JU-Sts, t^t F.B.) 


* ijf p, Stvmt, BlahuJ. 









^2 A> BerxaRT) I^eaCOK.'— 7Ae Jtt>gnUiiio» oj Marring, t«i 

.Vo/^.—WJF, aii4 D,H. [m.B.J me grouped with W,SJ, jimd F.SiblD. «« Tl'iin^u?, 
but they arc also lefencd to by the term ubwI for other JoembeTs of their respeetiye 
classea, vi*. aad MSnfug. U used only beta'oen mexnbers of the same 

sex. Terms beuntig the pelix “ mtwftojf " ate otdy used betwmea membem of 
different eexee, «.g ,;— 

Tcditf [m,a,] (Mtereepoaifs to ilfr*'ntg Rf [wa]. 

Inufttnyeff [m.e.] correepnads to Jo% [wa]. 

I'miy [triA] ifomwpondji to Trinton [wa]. 

Mtirnetf Vehfn froA] correepjjndB to Rnt^ 

Tbue. ill group (1), tJio rebittnnebip temw. with the i^xccptinn of Yelty, arc 
<lij!ereat aecnrcUiig to the eex of the petaon toferrnt to. They appear also to coaecm 
til rate who are mfinibcTS of a eartain does (iwidim aad hntiUun combhicd). 

fu group <11), they are need for people in virtue of their kinahip to the epcakor, 
it fleciDS, rather Lbao of their iDemtienihip of any cbuia, and ara employed for men and 
women alike.—[C. U. W,] 




Ttm REQUISITION OF MARRIAGE m AMBRA"5I. 

By A. R. Rai^ UFFK Bjitiwy, 

X<mnyo m^rp Pkiirly iho. Itiss that jAnthropology hm suffprENl by fcliP' death 

ot Bf^rrjarcl Dpapoh than his flipcovpry of n Hpftem o| "" rr^ktin^ lUBirinB*^ 

and kinship in Aml>r)'Tn, fi^it only by roasoii of tho imj>ortannp- of that dlRfiorav^ 
hnt also Olid part loiilarly by rca^n of tbo way in whii!h it was made as the (jonfirmatinn 
of an acuto reasoning that something of the mvt should bo thoro. 

It seems worth while to add to Deacon's aoooiint of his dboovery n brief diH^nijwion 
of the n'ktioii of this Ambrym kinship ay^etn to t he sy^toma of AustraUa. 

The IwiBk of the ttorial orgaruzatioii of all Australian tribes about which we hayo 
adc<|uate knowledge is a certain type of kinship orgaiiirAtioii which is oorrekted 
with a partknkr type of tiiiship terminology. In this type of terminology there are 
no terms for relatives by marriaj^e- Kinship by dcacont is traced without any Iioutp 
and wlkteral rektivefi aro clarified with Hnea] relatives bto a limited niunljor of 
rlii^s each denotsed by one tend. Every person with whom a giyon imlividiLal 
has any social dealings is a rohitive of one kind or another, near or distant. ITie 
regulation of marringe, therefore, takes the form of a mk that a man miwt marry 
mme iine particidar kind of female relative. In a few AuBtralian tribes (c.^. the 
KarierA imd other tribes of Western Atifitralk, and the trilias of Bathurst and Meiville 
iBlaiifk anrt Port Darwin) the marriage ndo k that of the cross^ii^ maETiagp, 
that ist a man marries a wonmn who k c-lan^itied with hk mother'^ brother's danghk-r 
and his father's sistprk daughter. Systems of this kind may lie drtiot^ a$ bclanging 
tn T^-pe L Tti a luueh larger nnmbef of tribes theni! is a more complex system, 
with A krpr niimbet of Idnds of relatives dktiligukhcd by i^pamto terms, and a 
marriage rule by which a imm marripA a woinafi who is classih-ed with hli niotherk 
motherk hroihprk daughter^ daughter. Sueh s^irtenui may 1 m 5 dciioteil as 
Iwkngtng to T'ypc II. 

Sy^itenu of T^^^ie I am fdimd aaAocktciil with a dual division into two tnoifftka, 
as in the AVnigait tribe (patrilineal), and pcj^bly In the Ngafigo and Wolgal tribe 
(matrilineal) ; or with a division into four intermarrying sections, as in the Kariera % 
or with no named divisions at all, os in Bathurst and Melville Islands, Sys^tomfl of 
Type II arp fontid aaftociak^l witb (a) matriliiieal dual division, os in the Dim i 
fb) ijatrilineal dual division, os in the tribes of Victoria: (o) a division into four 
intemiarrymg sectioos, os in the Manlialhnnera of We*terii Australia, the BQiitbern 
Aranda, the ^Vongaihon of New f^outh WaJea, at the Waff&i of the Northern Terri^ 
tory^ (<f) a diviflion into eight subeectkiis, as in the Wairamiinga and other trilies 
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of tbe Korth^n Torritoiy and W^^atom Austsalixi; {c) with four iuiii«4 divbxoas, 
i^ch of which ooTiRlats of a ooupk of sulxaectioMp a$ in the ^lani ami Anab ; (/) with 
two diviaions, each of w'hich coaawts of oqo inttiniiiirrs'iag pair of scotions; (jjr) In a 
alJjfhtiy modified form, with no immed kinahip divUioiia at all, m in the YamLdo. 

There la abimdaiit mdence that the ayatem of dghtsitb^idctiDmi hm been de- 
Mdoped out of that of four section and b aimply the aysteimtizatbn of the kinship 
fiystem of Type n. The eyateni of four eeotioiLs b eiiuitarlj ii sy^matization of 
Type ami eduV be liest understood by rai^tding it aa a double dual divbiou of the 
tribe^ a matrliineal and a patrilineui dichotomy combined together. Thus, it we 
have a tribe divided into two patrilineal moietios, X and Y, and also divided into 
two rnatrilinna] mobtlcd, 1 and % we shall get four dktiuct gmnpa:— 

A—those who are X and 1, 

B ,. Y H 2, 

C „ Y „ L 

B pp X .. 2, 

These four groups are the four ecctionB of such an AnetTulian tribe as the Karic-ra 
or the Southern Amndu. 

It b fairly clear, therefore, that all the forms of social organization in Austmlb 
about which wc have knowledge are derived from a Idnabip of Tj^pe and 

we have Eiecn that thb may exbt with or without a dual di vbion. 

If now w'e compare Australia with other regioiis, wc find that kltialiip Hyetems 
fumlamentally the same aa the Attstralian Type t are found throughout die Dravidian 
peoples of South India, and a bo in Ceylon, indudieg the Vedda. On the other side, 
wo find identleal aystema in a few scattored regiomi of hidaneeia, in Vanua I^vn, 
and the Koro sea-trdn^ of Viti Lovu (Fiji), in Tanna of the Xow Hebrides, and in tho 
Buin of Bougainville. Id all these regions wa find the simple mle of croas-coudu 
mamage. 

It is clear aUo that there is some sort of correlation between this Ifravidma- 
Australian kinship as I have been accustomed to call and the dual organba- 

tion, but the nature of that correlation b not yet dear. Thus, whib some of the 
tribes of South India seem to have a dual djvbioiL, othera have not, and in Anskalia 
kinship systems of thLi type oadbt without the dual divbiom There is, however, some 
ground for the argument, that wherever we find the dual organizatinn in MdanMia, 
it waft at some time in the past as^joebtred wrtli a kiiiahip syatcni of the Austmibn- 
Bravidian type* And since in the Aimplest ami uonnul form of this system the marriage 
nde b that of the arosa-eou»n tnarriagCi we diould have to regard tlib as the original 
form of mairbp in the Melanesian regiDmi of the dual divbion. 

1 do not forget that Rivers put forwaril a thcorv that the crow cousin maniage 
in Melaneflia ftrose froin tnarriago with the mother'i brother s widow or wife* but I 
do not find that he adduced, or tried to adduce, any evidence that this hypothetical 
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process tuw iictimlLy takoii place. It is juftt Oi; plausible to «<iippoac that in 
Mekiic»iun rcfjionfl the nianiuge with the mothers b«ithttr’a wJduv.' hew repkccfl 
or ousted the ctoss-cousin morris^. 

Tliert' U then a aiiigle geiiepaJ tj’]>R of kinship uri^aiiization (the Dra^'idian- 
Australian tvpe) found over u largo urea of South itnliu and Ceylon, over u great 
jwitt. and lurhap over the whole of AtieUrHii!i, and in eertain part* of Molunr«iu. 
Of this general type of oiguniiation there are * large noinher of varietie*. It might 
well fie arguwl that this is gooil evidence for the spread of a single euliure over these 
tegiojw ; and, if this were m), the conditiaii of Australian tribes would compel tis to 
conclude that this culture-drift was a very nut lent one, tong atiterior. for esample, 
to the intnalnctioii of the grouiul-aisc into Australia, and possibly dating Ijnckto the 
first pe-opling of Australia and lleknesia. The autii|uity of the Dravidian-AuHtmljan 
kinship s>iitem U also Aiiggested by the likelihood that it is from this system that the 
Indian caste system had its origin as a nieaofl of ileliiung the circle ta^yond which 
kinship wiw not to he traced, and within which, therefore, marriage had to take place. 

I do not lieliave, however, tlist then* is much profit in Ji«:u.*wing sia:h hypothetical 
rveonstmeiiona of the paat. and 1 am more roiicerned to attempt to reach a sound 
«ocio1ogii-a9 rJaaaifitatioti of thediffereTit varieties of the Bravidian-Aiurtraliati system 
(tf a-hich we have knowledge. 

It ahould lar noted that tin- kinship systems with which we are dealing trace 
kinship in Iwth male ami female lines, and tr,ii*P it eipially far in Imth lines, Ecla- 
tionahip with the mother's brother Ls just oa important a.H the relationahip with the 
father's hrotber. and that with the fathcr'a sister is lu* imjKirtant as with the motlu-rk 
siirter in the regulation of so«:ia1 lichaviour. But the wateni is in most, if not all. 
liistaneca accompantcfl by some unilateral grouping, eillarr niatrillneol or ptitrdmcal. 
The simplest form of such uoilateral grouping is the dual dlviaton, and in Australia 
we find a matrilincal dual division in two wparated regloM, and a patrilineal dual 
division in three sepamterl regions. A oniktCTul kinship grouping tends to iticrenjw 
the JKKiial itnfiortaii«; of kinship on one Minle at the expense of the other, and this is 
likely to lead to a certain instjalnlity tn the social structure. This instability is 
os’preoiDc in manv diflerent ways tn different iiartiS of the w'orld, Thtis, in Ashanti 
anrl in the Ova-Herein, we have 4 double system of clfttui, one act matrilineal and the 
other patrilineal ‘ ami a similar doiibk-ckii system seems tn h«\*e existed in some 
Austmliun trifies, e,^. the Dieri. The .tustraiioti organization into four sections 
provides a similar double grouping, the whole trilie licing lUvitletl into two matri- 
liiK'al moieties ami also into ta’o patrilineal moietiea by this arranf^ment. 

The Ambrym system discoveretl by Deacon Ls in eertain rca]HH*(w simitar to t he 
Australian s\'Btem of four aoctions. If we call the six diviaions sections, and denote 
them as A*, A*, B'. B®, P, C*, we see that A’, B’, an<l f? form a single matrilim^aI moiety, 
and A*. B*, anti 0 form the other moiety. In Xorth Amhrym the existence of these 
moieties is recognited, and they art callni btUfUnn, Tins system, also provides ihris; 
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iHitrtlmciil group fi^s ugtiinst two ot the Auj^tmlian four-atHition syat^^m) t-allM bmuUm 
m Xorth Ambrym. Eaui Wii/iiH cousbts of a ooopk’ of s^ctiorua and and 

and C?, If a man bobng^ to one aoctioa hb diildren belong to tho otlier action 
of hia couple. Deacon ba^ notctt that in this syatem "cleficont is Iwth matrUinoal 
and patriUncal eqiudly/^ as It la In the AuHtrujLaa four-aocdon isyttom. There 
therefore^ a definite aiwiiliirity Ijfitweeii the Amhrym sj'stom and the Rariero flyatetn* 
both in form and in ftinction. 

In the Ambrym aystemt howevtfp iht? niorriagt of cross-cousins Js avoided ais<l 
made impossibk^ and Ln this respect it must bo compred with the AustniJiaii s_^"sttni 
of Type 11. Since the Type TI ay^tetn ia nifust syfitematically rkbomted in tribes with 
eight subsections, it Is with thc*e that wc should make a coinpurisoii. When there 
are eight Biibscctions^ lour of them constitute one matrilincol moiety and the 
rcmaiiung four constitute the other* Tbus^ in the diagram-^-* 



if a woman is her daughter is (?, her diiughter^ ilnughter is A\ her daughter's 
<bughtcr*a daughter is C?^ and her daughter’s daughter's daughter's daughter b 
like herselL 

Thu eight subsections ate abo arainged into four patiilinaal groups conflistiiig: of a 
couple of subsections. Thus, if a man is A^. kis sou ia B% and his son^s son is like 
himself* The four conplca are A* D\ tP, B- CF-f 

In the Ambiyni s}^teiiL, as shown in the following diagram— 



the sections A\ W, (? constitute a matfilinenl mojct3% Lf ^ w omari is A*, her iJaughter 
h C?, her daughter'a daughter is and h*^r daughter a flaughter'it flaughter m 

* Id thii ihckgnuu the klt*CT etaivl for ibe «nb8eotkmM« Tbo dgo ^ i?Qnnqe|jis tbc mb- 
iMctkuyi that intramurry m accerdanr^ witk the cmhuAry mtirriai^-nik of the tribe-. Tlw lima 
im rbih luk i;il tlH> eimiiL-et tbr Kiitifietitbo of ■ lunthfr willi lhai ol her efaiid, tbu nxmw 

■hawing tha iliictilkm In. wlUeh the line k to hr read, TUosp fcom the dlngrmm it nv»y 1» mwu 
thal. nmau of mnirln a wonwi of and the rhildriiii are whtba mna of B'- mamea a T^ommi 
cd fend the childien ate Q*. 

t Id Um tenmnalef^ thnt T YuiYn adopted for pome yew past the two anbeecUcmi Uiat 
{uiermfeiry ore odled n pair (A* and If*); lie two with iilbeniAtLaji imlrilineat diwcrul ans oaibri 
K oonple (A' mid D*J; ihn four with nlteitvaling tnairiltnraL dL’ieent are colkd a eytile (AM]*), 
bfe£!h foatnliiuiBl mxAetj Donsurta of unif The vcdjBr^ijOqd and A" form n 

MctkHL Each patriliaeiil DintiFiy ootipuitfe at two eoctim^ (A and ll)i ihctufacit'* ol fedr mhHectiQm 
(AV A*p D*t B*) <w of two OdtipW o! niihaectJunA (A^-D*. A*-S>^h lo the Xorth Arando there trr 
nnmeA for the ■uha^tJmft mud ahui iiaicua fw the patrUineal moirtfre. In the Mam and Auiila 
tfibe thnre an uamea for the Eodt mnpIxA of mhhwtiona 
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the iietiim of the eyclc being con^jileteil in th™? prtagea, irifftead of m four m in the 
AtistTHlijiii eight-i$abflection ayirtem. There therefore, only three patritineal 
divisjonfi’—couploj^ of seetlons in jny terminology. If a mna is lus son is A®* und 
hiA son^s son is an<l OMl"* are the other two conplea. 

Irft ns now compare the various nrn rHagf^-mW of thta svsteiii. In the Au^aliim 
T}"pe I, marriage is between cro^-wuslns, Ae, with mother's brother’s child or father a 
sistor^fi ehUd. In the Austratian Type II* marriage ia between the ehililreii of two 
female Gio&M:ouains, In the Ambrjin a}'atem. a mao may many the following 
relatives:— 

1. Mother's brother's daughter's daughter. 

2. Father's aister^s daughter's daughter^ 

3. Mothei^a mother^fi brother's daughter. 

4- Mother's father^s aister^s daughter. 

5. Father^a father^s aister'a son^s daughter. 

6. Father’s mother^s brother's son's daughter 

7* Father'^ft mother's sister^ 

In a tetter to me* Deacon stated that out of sixty marriages recorded twelve wore 
lietween relatives whose connections were traeed, and of five were No. A above, 
two each of Nos. 1,2, and 6, ami one o! No. 5. 

It will be noticed from the above Ikt that a man may marry either the daughter 
of his female crossHxmsm (1 and 2) or the femaJe eross'cousin of his mother (3 and 4)^ 
and that four of the twelve marrisgos an? of the first type ami five of the second. 

'Thufi it would sccra that if the Amhrym people origmslly hod the sLinpla form 
of tho Australian"Dravidian eystem with crosa-cousin marriage—a man marrying 
his i«ru—the present could have been produced by substituting for that 

f(i nu of rourriage one with the daughter of the vai^u or with the itteu of the mother. 
This is ol interest, in view of the fact already incntioned that in Aus^lia the change 
from Type 1 to Type tl aubstitntea for cto&i'COiisin raurrisgo the mtirriage of the 
chilciren of two lemolc cro^-cousifis. 

DwMJon says nothing of the existence of any clans in Ambcym. it ia worth 
while* however, to consider what would be the arrangement if there are any clans. 
With n sj^stem of nmtirilineaJ clans it would follow from tho system^ that while a man 
could not marry into his owii h'ls mother's) clan or into any of the clans of his 
own moiety, ho eotdd marrj' into his father's dan, though not in his father's or his 
own generation in that clan, but only in the first descending generation (father's 
sister's daughter's daughter} or into the generation of his grandparents (fatiuEr's 
mother's sister). On the other hand, IE there is a system of patrilineal dims combing 
with the matrilineal dual dlvkion, a man would, of course, not marry into his own 
{his father's dan), and would also be prevented from marrying into hia mother^a 
clan. Ee could take a wife from hla mother’s mother’s dan (mother’a mother'a 
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brother's soiiV J&u^htcr) or from hfe father''^ laother^s clftii (father a mother s gon g 
(laughter or therms CDOther^ft sleter). Thirt rtuggests to iny luiod the |K^ibIe existeoi^e 
of such a system of patrilineal elans ^ a hyi>ot hesTs lo be tested la any future fidci- 
work in the aame regictn. 

Thus a coiaparison of the Aaihiyn^ sj’stems with those of AiiatraJia suggests 
very atrongly (1) that the AiL^tralian and Ambrj^tu systems have developed, not one 
out of the otherj hnt both (rooi the or a jtimilar original system, which is one 
that is known to e^dst in parts of Melaniis^in aw well as in India; ("i) that the develctj^- 
ment of the two isystcms^ white dlvergeiil, shown #t striking ^imilnrity due preFuiniihiy 
to the Mctioo of the same or similar sociological prioeiples. These consideratioiiii 
seem to me to make the discovery of the Ambryiu wjnfcm ono of capital LailKirtauee 
for socioiogicaE theory as well as for etbaological theory. 

With reference to the lustoriwil question, 1 am very scseptical as to the value 
of any attempt to recouetnict tho history of Melanesia, at any rate at the piwHi^nt 
time, when wo have a very aiiiauty knowledge of Mdanesinn cultures and are almost 
completely jgttoraat of the iwciofogitrnl Inwa that control the {levelopmout of emit lire, 
whether that development be mteriiid wdthin a given ctilture or the result of contact 
between tw^o more or lera diverse cultures. I wiU^ therefore, do uo more than repeat 
the remark that I made to Kivers when he was writing hb History of 
Society, that any attempt to surmise the early hifttory^ of Mekn^ia, If It is to have any 
prospect of Muccesa, muBt give full consideration not only to New (loinca but also, 
and perhapji above all^ to Australiu^ and most not neglect South India. Ifeocoak 
discovery conhima me in this opinion. 
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IsTBODUCTlON* 

Tiikrr ifl probably no subject of fj^eator iroportancc^ to mnnldml tluin ilescentp iti 
its thrw tojiin tbo biological, th^? religious, anti the sociotogical. 

To the mvnge the biological a»f>ert ifl of little importanect for even thos*!: Tvho 
uiiilerstaiiii physiologi^'^^^ paternity know nothing of the mechanism of heredity, 
and such observatiotw as they may make an- fn^qucntly warped by the nsJigiouft 
aspect of the ftnbject. For inatance, physical sirailaritiea are fnKjueiitly believed to 
l>e (iue» not to common blowU bat to the reincar nation of an aneoiitor^ 

The vast field o( the Ti?ligiOiit^ as|iect of dcjwcnt. the inflnenre of the spirit-^world 
and roindunatioii, as well as on social org^ni 2 iatioti^ i££ unEoftunately 

licyoncl the scope of this paper, though it is clear tliat fiociologieal uiidereianditig is 
retanletl for want of In-ittcr iiiorrelatioii of spiritual Miets with law and custom^ 1 
propose here to deal only with tbe narrower sociological Attitado, that is to aay^ 
the legal as{)ect of ile^t'cut and its Influence on luce!^!., and therefore on the formation 
of exogamo^is groap^ 

In its narrower meaning descent defines birthtight raembetnhip of a social 
group/^ but all rules of successioa atul tnherit&nee are dependeiit on the form of 
descent which prevailH m a given society^ 
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Ever flince it hss been mj^ ^ootl fortune to ilo ficIti'Work problenM of di?siCTnt 
have IofC 4 Ml lheni 9 eH ^<?3 upon my notke.^ simple ide* held hy the carHer a 4 itliio- 
pologiat^, that matrilinea] and patrilineal principles respectively covered the whole 
field of sociology and Tvcri> miitually exclindve^ never seemed a satisfactoiy the^. 
On this doctrine, when the patrilineal priiivi]>le was seen to be active in a matnlineoi 
6cic5et\\ it was easy to regard this as a transitioTial stage, ami to attribute it cither 
to the growing recognition of paternity or as due to enlturecoutact with a patn- 
lineal people. To me it was nlwiiATa more difficult to account for nrstrUineal features 
in patrilinenl society. To explain them aa survivaht meana nothing at 8ll^ unless 
it means that the principle upon which these featuies depend has aJso survived ; 
in other w*ofdfl+ that the two seemingly nntagometic principles i;an be in action at the 
same time in one and the Hatne culture. And it is to tbifl opinlmi that moderu anthro¬ 
pologists have been tending.^ The natural outcome of this iSi that more attention 
is now being paid to the family .as a imclal unit—for the fanuly is ofiBcntially a bilateral 
mstitution whichever way descent is reckoued—and somewhat less to the claa. 

Attention to the family a,s the liasin socud unit vtus also drawn from another 
direction, vix.i pf^'cho-anslyais. ^Vhethcr we accept or reject Freud's main theory 
{and some of ifc ia not cosily acceptable by the anthropologist)^ the emphasis that his 
work has thrown on the emotional tics iormcfl within the fanuly in early childhood ^ 
and their inJiuence throughout JifOp su^;ge9ts that the formation of incest hiinriera 
within the family itself must have Ijcen neccs^aiy to change the early hunifin group 
from a natural event into a social insritutioiL^ 

I may quote a few* instances from my own experience which drew my attention 
to tha importance^ in each of the cultures where they occurrs?d, of the opposite 
principle to that which was the dominant legal one:— 

^HTicn among the matriliiieal Kubos of South Kordolarip ^^iidari, in 
I w:ia struidr by the oJTeclionate attitude of the proud parent aseumed by a 
iniddle-agc<l man who showed us round the village of Ijifofa, Slamage is 
not a permanent iisscK-iiatlDU ihcitL% and h frequently broken after a few years 
and new unions contracted, the children in such cases going to five writh their 
raothem and the new htLHiiands of tlie latt^^r. The fact tlmt such children were 
living under the roofs of other men who were now husbands to my infcamnut’'is pruit 
wivea seemed not. to UuiMur at all his affectionate reganl for his own offspring. 

^ Studies in Sennifie JCiiuihlp,^ HuHtiin a/ Ikt ^cAoot if Onttiial iStudw, fwdtiHiwn^ 

tqL lii piutA I ftiwi if* iSI23 ojjd iUSl. “ Mjirilikl <#t=raiitiiQr[K'y+*' JoKrm, May. AiftkTQ}*, iiuf.. 
voL liv* JiJy-D«c«mber. 1^4. 

^ fe* IL I-wie, Pfirnitm {New Ycrk, Ur^]L 15. Sitahnow^ki^ Ffftni/y fl# 

.^ij4loi/Hn ; Vfimf iiad CiuMa m Santfft if^eirty {i Str mud ia 

fianijr Sociftif (|0U J. A* It, KaikUfle Bfcrttti, *' The SUahwV BttJihet in Africa 0. Afriani 
Jaumtit (f 1924?. 

* Brwla Z. Sali^u:L, Criliciil Ktrfiee* Bniu^ </ |G(Jvat| Sudwi*), 

vol. i£f U, part 4. April, 1927, p. STU 
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The KAbhabialip a wealthy camel-owiimg Arab tribe of northern Kordofoii* 
are patriliiieab i^nd indeed patriaiiebal; they obaerk'e Muliainniacljui law, wWoh 
la based on patritiny^ A youth who reached puberty usually Bpentb the 
greater part of his time looking aJtef the hertb of Ms paternal micle, who, with 
the father, ia always held in respect. But I was told that the male relative 
whoQi a child would frequently love tnort was the maternal nnde, the reason 
being that a womanbrother was free Co enter her tent uneercEiiaiiioualr' when¬ 
ever in the neighbourhood^ and was likely to make mueh of bis id&ter^s cbildren : 
hm heart ivas soft to wards them, and it may be hazarded tbati he would 
be able to enjoy indulgingtheir whims without feeling responsible for their possible 
lapses in behaviour. 

Among the Bari, a patrilineal people of the southera Sudan, the maternal 
uncle is a person of eons iderablc social Importance. A man ad^lreiiseB his matumal 
uncle and his maternal iinclc^a mn by the aume terrn. This anomaly appeared 
to have no reference to the marriage customs of the peopbip but so far as X was 
able to discover it waa to be tebteil to the soeUI position of the zuati-mal uncle. 
The nude do not sitand on an ec^ual sock] footing, but, as m~ 

beritanco is patrilioeal, sh> a mao inherits from hk father the [N)sition e»f social 
prestige that the latter held towards hk fikter's children. 

These are but a lew examptori of the type of obBervaiiotm I was able to make in 
oar survey work in the Sudaiu Professor Malinowski's detailed intetiHivo work nmong 
the matriiineal inhabitants of the Trobriand Islamk clearly demonstrates both the 
sentimentat and the legal attachments to both aides of the family, and the conclusions 
that he bos tlrawn with regard to the family and the clan will necessarily f>e considered 
in all future- p^^ial anthropologj*. 

The family rather than the clan, m the basic scH jal unit, has alw^aya had jU sup*^ 
portcTSp notably Profeasor ‘VVestcrmarck and Mr. N, W, Thoimrs^ hut these writcf^t 
upheld their position by I>e1]tt1iiig the eku and the dassifieatoiy ayet^m of relation^ 
ship* which, even if not- always fully umlcrstooil* undoubtedly bav® great ooeial 
iriiportanee. 

After comparing the Uilvantages of raothcr-right jind father-right. Professor 
MoliiLtiwaki sunfi.H up 

** The advantage of tlic unihitr^l us ziguiiLst the bilatcraj principle of kin- 
whip counting in legal, economic, and s<x::ia1 miittcra, however^ is beyond anv 
doubt aud cariL"* 

The hvfiotheflis that I T'rop<»e u> put forward here is, that those social groujKi 
usually known m ^'marriage classca'’ have come alK>ul by the dmd^hlly incon^ 
veuicnt methml of tracing deiicent. on the bilateral principle. 

* Brofiklnw Matinnwvkf, in S«>cirt^ 11&2 jJ* p £71L 


BRirNT>A Z. flilrf 
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Tbiti bypcitbi'isii^ w the outcome of the atudy ot Xhfi isix-class Mvst^^in bi Ambr™ 
Irilutid. SO My des^irib^i by the bite Mr- DcjicoHb^ In tlin Ambr}*in there 

apjieiLr^ to Im? fonniili^nibla evitleuci? for a oIiBiigy fmm ii f^^tH'^Olli^ dtiul orpanination, 
with matririupal descent, iuui cTos&^coiiFiti tunrrkge^ to the .HS'jfteni nctnnlly in force at 
l>rrsieTil+ 1 have lieen uimble to s+ns liow tUi^ iioiihl have <‘ornc about except the 
result of ontiside ipfluetice ' t ha^Tt theteforp fornuilittetl a hypothcHp.al moiurtruc- 
tiop. Tliis fpoonstnit^tioii lei not iiecessan' to my tbesb: all that b JictesdflUT is the 
accy]itftrn'e by th^ Ambrym islnndcfs of kinahip rvokonp4 lui m bilatenil ayetcm as * 
)mt to marriage, thna enJarping the conocption of incest, Aay eircmnstaorea which 
nuiy have brought tbiKafKUit wnylcl in' aweptablo ; as tarji^ I iindetistaiid the probl-um. 
li stirnidius due to foreign mfluence seenifi the most likely solution, the c^ultuHil 
evidimoi! for a inixtiin^ of rnceB being strong m this area, MptriltDeal and patrilinfial 
principles can be found io action in any culture^ und Profeasor Malinowidri has brought 
forward cogent reason^^ to account for these facts^ bo that there is no oee^i to 
jiupp^^BC foreign inBuence to account for clofic tie^ari^ug between father anil son iau 
Nociiety which b doniin antiy mat liUuea L However, I lio not see hoiiv these se utimenta. 
which might foster changes In mheiilance and succeasion, would teJiiJ to enluTgo the 
conception of incest in any society where a rigid incest law was already functioning. 

If my thc€^Ty, thut the six social groupr^ in Ainbrrm have been formed bocaii&e of 
the recognition of bilateral dp^cent, he valid, then the Anslmlian Four- and eight- 
clasa HVBU'ms can be uudjcrstood in the same vraV- Tn AiLstmlia. however, 
I know of no evidence for a change from unilateral to biktera! dcHcent 
(thifl may have taken place, and evidence may yet Imj found for it)* and it mny he 
(toasibh^ to derive rhe formation of the jsocial groups ealled tnartiage cIiL^eis directly 
from the bikteml family, or inilirectly by tnean.^ of a matriliiieal clan nTganis^atiom 


FrELIAIIXARV CoXrtlDERATlOK.B. 

Having arriveil at ii hj’pothefliH which k at variance with mneh of the thtniry 
now' cnrreiit. coni'erniiig the marriage cLiss-Mystems. 1 wifth to show In detail how it 
UTose from the peniaal of the kt* Mr. Deaconk Ambrym ninpuBcript. 

I>r. H^mliloh Bent me Sir. Oeueon^ii work on ^*Thc Regulation of Marriage In 
Andjryni to read k^fore Henilin^ ir to preas. I wjia unxinua that ho im|iortant a 
pu'ce of work should not Ik? marreil by slifiB, and wiiH cletermiiietl to imtlemtand 
every detail myself. The first difficulty etwiountorcd w'us the irtatetnent on ]>. 
that a mati nnvrriisl hk father^ skterk daughter^ daughter, and that own (not 
ctussificatory] brother and sister coidd marry own sLster jiiid brother i in other words, 
marriage by excdmnge of a fiieter for a wife took place as well a-< that vsith a tlefinitc 
relative. Aa ihc two stutementA appf^ur incompatihle imle^ certain other truirriiigea 

■ A B. l>cwCf}fi^ ” THf KegulBliua of Harriagts \n Amhrt'iti/" Jmint, Anikrap^ im*L^ 
vul Ivii^ p. 


fAi! Fonmii^n fl/ Marriage Ctfugcs. 

wen.' flUm ullowed, I stjirted to miike geiieulogii'al <litigr»nia. It soon became clear thftt 
il the fatlier's sister's dnughtcr'jitlaughtcr and mothers brother's daughter’ll daughter 
marriuge were allowed, anti also the exchange nl brother and sister* then that with 
the mother's bither's sister’s ilaugliter and oiother's mother a biotlior a iLi lighter luiuit 
be allowed loo, hut these marringes were not inentioned in Mr. Deacon s text- (Fig- i-) 
It was then nwessary to make table* to ascertain if theae martiagin fitted with the 
aix^lsaa system: finding that they did, I began to regard the t^-picnl matnagB aa 
with “ the daughter of the fenole CTwa-<-ouitin,'* and to realkc the importaiu^e nl the 
fact that the iiiarriage* always wciii either ’ nji" or "down '* one generation. It then 
Iwciune clear that this iitteii perlectly with the use of the relationship terms. I had 
previously taken Mr. Deucon'a diagram on p, S32 and worked it out in genealogical 
form, and catne to the somewhat surprising eonclusiona stated in the legend 
to Fig- 3, that is to say, that the marriagies shown on the plan could not take 



flCi. 1 . 

Thl» fifTore illostnitw Hh) rrtsirriigt> td a ni-n wilb bb. mnthefs brother'- d-ui*ter^* (liujthter 
tind bit iathee'e sisW* dansbt«?r' n daughter. aUo «l a bnither and - sister with a deter -ad a 
liratber If X mnrrica his mnther'* bratber’t daM|ihter‘e daughter, y, then ^ marriw hi* molber* 
f-ther'e eieterV daUKbter. i. U X marrie, hie f*tber - »i-W- daughtar’- d-ughter, *, tten Z 
uuarie* hi* mottwr’- luotber * hrother'i daughter, x. .\JI ibew m-rti-ge* may be eanm,ed up « 
tritb the ehiM of the ren»l= cfws-wnein. and wavonvly with the eiott-L-ouMn of the mclber. 
in er«y cm* the -poajien meet belong to differeni jjei»ratw«“- Either iha huebiLul or the wife 
may lieloair to Uw ehJfr genonttioa. hat they cannot belong to the *-me genmtUau 

place in reality. Tliesc results do not in any way invalidate hit. Deacon’s diagnun, 
which is of the iitmotrt im^jortance : they merely domonatrate thst the ratiye who 
was able to think clearly of relatinnsliip gtoupiiigs found no need to differentiate 
lictween real atal classificatorv relatipnflhip when denionstrating the jH>!!tiitile niarriages, 
and the plan refers to elmdritator)*, nnt real, relatiouahips. In order to keep closely to 
Mr, Deacon's test, all my diagrams have Wn marie with refereutf to this plan, osaiiro- 
ing the nriginal K t« Iw A1. Workiiigfrom these diiigmnLs points of great theoretical 
interest inevitably nrwe, and it was while ttj'itig to uiidefutanil why. out of the sis 
gtoUfMi. onlv ouc was niarnageablo—or, to put the ptoblem in another way, whether 
any other mnirij;^ beside that with the daughter of the female croNMrou.sin could Iw 
permitted on the system- -that the hypothesiH of the origin of the eix-elaas system from 
the dual organ! totioii by means of the recognition of bilateral descent forced itself upon 
me- (Itther points of theoretical interest alifO arose, and will be refenod to later. 
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DlFFEREXCEi^ BETWEEN THE BaLAI" aJJD RaNO^JS SySTEH^*^ 

In both diirtTJct^ in wbicfi Mr* Uoacosi wotted in Ambrjm Inland bft fouinl tho 
ftame typicnl inarHnge, hikI in both society i3 dUlded Into nil groups^ 

At Biibp there was no obvioo3 division of society into two moieties, but the 
population \r ilivided into three * tribes* talLed . . * Descent in the 

fricricfn ifl patriliiieftl: a man, hia father, hh fat her b father, son. son's son. and tbt? 
children of n1] thesCf belong to hk own , , , HaehAiJ^ia, howevci', k divider! 

into two sides or ^ lines/ snob that a oiaop his father's father, hk Bon*a aon (anil 
BistcfB of all these) belong to his ^ line/ while bis father, his ftoji, and hk wonk son a 
son belong to hiB father s nil m the same tirefent/ There is no mention of 
matrilineal descent, but a man does M&ng to thcgrmip of bu father^ and it h thi- 
two lines of the three respective Awv/f >it that form the six groups. 



The qfiginal men E, th F ail mmy into cejicnitinoj am? hvW each oUier; thi^^ atnmage^ 
follmr TH^ean^t V roiuner^ockwisr. The? ori^iwil of the ami Bhi^r 

lulm art mvlrrllani thug s E, ^; the oeit genejmtion tliuA t 

E iiKwme* u the dtujfliter of t>* 

»-P ? M tm F, 

^ n b If if 

F i, fchc ftaughter of I)a deogfiter, 

Bat y hjul amiTbett P» dau^tor^ «j iliuit, accmdiim to tha dinp rafu n jubh niirtiee hU 
daujjbtn- • diiufihter'it clnof^hter; ihi*. at raqtu:, i« not p^lbki, m the n'liitloa must only ti« 
re»p.iTlMj u diwttfiMtwj-, Ettb .npjwrttflp tlwt E, U, F itmulT Jimve tlttuylitew at djjMJflnfitufy 
b, I. £, «]„ intty rc«p«tiv^|;r P. K U, the .utota (e, if, 1) U th^ arittii.^1 mm TDUflt 
iiwny C, ^ the »n» rf U, V, ^ u trill io Fig, S, A. m«, w|»ii a tnio bnnhw »[ul«i«ter 

nmity niwthef crttij^ ot m tniti flialcr iind liratbar, cue nuin muKt miuTV “ iiji ■* irhiio thr other 
nimiH "dawti" ; IIh, .jwtuf mii.t he by tliwe i?nn™fiorts. It, onkr tli>t lb.?v ioav 

bo u, iho «w««t llt„ '■ ll„ a ™ rh. iriher iMfld. thnv hiitlHm, 

•ad thw woqld be «-pant«d hy n,H> goaentlisa «nly, lutit thi-rt. ,v«i bt, w> di™ritv 

(of ao sTwt diJTJ*rity]i in agp, ‘ 


> Aeti^y,asnjy obJoot wi«onVy toanikntomj the .Vmlirym*«tri,,, I i.umIb ,l| »v diagntoia 
^ '"“**'“* wmiftr«l them iritl, Heiwn 

' SmP. 329 . 
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At RaMii ** tUe community h divided into thrc*-* hftrdim or dmikt to 

the t^cvZnii of BaUp, in whkh descent w patrilineal. Each of these is subdivided 
into two tfor or vctucMit which resemblft ihe two ' lines ^ of Rilnpj” bnt “the 
coramnnity is fiirtber divided into two baU^hm with mutrilineiil descent, and e^eb 
is composed of uoe titoJ" from each of the three (Pif?- 

UN?£41iED Cf-ASfiE£t. 

The firKt problem that arises on reading Mr* Deaeon^a m that o£ the un- 

nnnied tlassca.- for though the clasa-systcm h definite m Ambryni, the classes are 
unnamed—they arc simply referred to as my own ” bittern, " my mothers/" and 
“ my mother 8 mother*s/* and '' my own'' or my father's'' “ line " in each btrrUm. 
How can a system apj^cntly so difficult to loliow- function practically ! A man may 
only mom" into one other of the alx groups, hh ttiother''s mothor’a but not 

her line/' To an outsideT this seems an incredibly difficnlt rule to follow^ whereas 
it would appear Bunple enough if the group were tmmiHL It will be seen when the 
following diagrams hare been examined that there is no difficulty in this for 
the native, became the clasees are really foundod on gcnealc^cal relationship 
associated with one kind of marriage regulated by real or clasaificatoty rektioushtp. 
With this prticular type of marriage the sb: group come into eiistcnce automatically; 
the theoretical imprtance of this, and the fact that marriage daases can be prfeetly 
definite and vet have no need to be nanied, shonid be bonte in nund, but c4tnnot he 
dbenflsed here. 

The marriages allowed in thia areft are with tht^ father s rlaughter’a 

daughter and the motbor^a brother's daughter's daughter, but. as a brother and a 
sister usoally inam*" a sister and a brother.* it k clear that a man must also marry 
hk mother^s mother's brother's daughter and his mother s fatheyfi slater's daughter. 
In other wonk> a nian and a womau may MA marry the chitdreD of their fomale 
cro^-cousins (including both types of female crow^coitHin)/ It k also clear that 
when thk matriage (ij* withthc iio or lianghtcr of the female cross-couHin) occurs, a 
division of relatives by blood anti marriagi^ intofiix group follows, provided tiutt 
descent from the father as well aa the niotbcr is recognizeil and esogoniy k the 

1 e lu 

■ Hnro 1 hav* followed Mr, Ikm-oa ia callKog ibo all iodal potji^ Ju Aiubt^rin '* ekwtfu*' 
1 ahonkl profer to eall tlarCD exogainow g[no |:0 or goupIngB, (Sm footnous jj. n7hk) 

^ I coOing thlii “ nuirrijigo hy rjcebaai^ ** (altlm-ti|gh U woulil lie quit* rejuoaihle 

to Tw^nl thii typ of oiairiage in Ma %ht}> bcvvl* I d& not know Mr. Brneoti'a ncite« 
wbcUtcTr wJMrn ihk typo iif niuiugr tak«i pJaoc, ik^ Sa difieivoDe in ^tler bridispritw tw 
9Crrk4 retidrfed. 

* Wlics) 1 li">t fintnk wi wn rldrtp onl tbc wytU^mw I diKoverod thnl tlirco oLher kind# of marri^r 
Bin iicrmiaubki or. ntber, tho iflunfl uiArria]^ uuiler tliree otlict $ hut it would couCofie the 
isKue to discusa these at tius stage ia the tod I thftll refi?! to ihml later* 
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A' Cl Hi® Itit nufry tl»- Hiritcm ttf tbii od^injij K, Hmcf! the^ niair^ 

into oDi? jjtfUPiiiltcii iihavu winh crtbet kM iinr^ chiMpfii m f>, E, F Tbwe art Llw 

el»kwi«r iiuuTUiBtss. 
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0. 

A IS moib^ ■ bcolbcr to B, ■O’ that B mufrin- hi* niolltpt'fi brat iier'i ntfi&lirFp fathnf* ihibtf ^ 

a tlM^ ntUtloiuihip wwe tnl irnttaii df dn-iaiflnfitory. JB »oiiW man;i- jilt niuthi^V mptbi^ii 
Cfttbrr’ji MlAtiT- 
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If ¥tltttloDnliifi cFf ihc (le#t??ni|antH id F W E45 atul Ao, it will 

1» M?eii that wlu?li K riukiTiiaf a, ^sSie Ir JiOt tJoly tlw ifanglitcr nf )i£f dacigtitCir, 

blit alao trf lii* fatbpf* sifftcr'fl iifliiifiitw+ •rnJ iliiii a brntbir awI a flutwr iwiny n MtHtcr nnd a 
brqtlicf. i mnrritf^ p. wlio 10 not craly kw wurtU-r^s luothofii brothrr'fl ilAdj^^hU^r, but aI» hia 
jifotlKT^A fattier^* atsUjr'a iUugbtcT. It mu 3 i bcr bomn in miud thiit in thia ^lla^puti, If a itma 
biwthrr awL inam' n tnv iiiwU-r and a KtoiUt. ihtt oikfT n.^btimubip a «m wr ibugkicr 
ct tlM? femaU- cma«-oou*iii. <ir, cttwi ^^hihIii uf ihr mi^tlv-j-, pan (mly be olaMtSnatory 

Figs+ ^ Aiwl Sir B). 


(ElAi®=CJai 4 ) 


( IS)Ci<ir^^Bi M 
(C)Bi 0 (E)Ai^lf*Jow AKi^=p.^A.(t) 




r 

®Ca(D) 


noK 


Al 1*^1111101 Hwry AiS © 4 tlbc n^up of bU father- 
Al H .. B:t O - t* "•"tlM-r. 

Jin a bfotTKTaod a xiAttr mam a Mblor aihI a brotheri nnd peStber imaa mir womn can muTy 
into tba poujw o# mther parent, the toIta tbafc apply l?o Cl (nule)^ tlw wHty^ broLlw o| M. *bto 
Apply to Al* ^ i — 

Al cunnoL nmivy Inio CS 0. the |(Toiip of Iuji wUo^a fatkor. 

AI .* Bl 0. ,, „ „ mot her, 

NmtboT A| nor Cl can inarry Into iholr own fpniuiia^ 
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rule- Fige. 2, 3 {A* and C}i and 4 (ill w&rk out the [qujtingeij of the men F 
(tram l>eflqon'e Dbgmm V) and their a biters, and dauglitei»^ and rdiow how 

they fall into die grou[)3 that lie has nundicrcMi Alt A2^ Bit B2, Cl* and 1 
have addend a aymbol for each group. It miuit be rociienil>cred that these grou{>R 
ate only numbered for canvenitace; to the Datiyes they are referred to as my 
owii-^ my mothar'B,” anil ** my mothers mothcr^a and “ my own or 

my father's ” “ line ** in cHcrb- 

Marriages Forbuldm^ 

Fig. 5 showB why A1 can only matty mto one group. Let AI mnie marry Cl 
female. If it be granted that both matrilixieal sad patrilineal descent are recogniEed^ 
aad esogauiy practbied, it will be seen why Al cannot marry A2 or B2, the groups 
of hia father ami mother (similarly hL wife Cl cannot matty into the groups of her 
paretita» C2 and Bl)i andt aa a brother and a alatcr marry a sister and a hfother^ AI 
female—and consequently Cl malt—cannot marry C2 or and so neither can Al 
male, Nor can he marry Into hia own group. Titus for each group four groups ace 
mutually excludofl, ^ well as that of the self* The only womeu who are mamagcable 
arc Cl, neither of whose parentB belong to tie groups of Al and his parents. 
RdcreruN? will Iw made later to the one member of that group (01) whom Al 
cannot mairy—who is not addressed by that retalionsbip term which is the claaa- 
name for wifi?. 


Tue Six-Class SvaTEH* 

IkacoH's iltjpothm^ of the Ik^^hpment &f the Ajnbrgftk 

So far ns T understand Mr. Beacom^s thesis, he augge^ that there was an original 
dual organization composed of six intermarrying group® with matribiieal dc^scent 
influcured by a patrilineal immigration, and from this the frix-class a\'atem of Ambrym 
developed-* 

.■ 4 ij J&cr/iflUuic IIg})oihei(ii. 

It seems pogHiblc that there is another way of looking at ihc problem, i.e. that 
this complicated six-claa^ sj'stem, wdtb apiimreot patrilineal descent and marriage 
with the daughter of the (f) cTosa-coueia, may have arisien quite simply from a. dual 
OTgaiuxatiou with matnliiieal deaceufc and the marriage of croi^-comiins of th^ type 
shown in Fig, A- Here the custom ol a brother and a aiater manydng a sister and 
a brother is asaumetL Some cltcumatanocs must be snppo^ to Jmve arisen w'hi(di 
would have preve&tetl a man from marrying into his father a group os well as into 
his mother s group^ 1 put forward the au^s^estion t hat this cause may have been 

» In -jUahrym, iWat U iuditwt (that Ja to say, a mon bckmgi ntiitbuf to the group of fatbor 
or of mothraK but a bum to biohin oi Ids fntliCT. As will W a«a liom ibo 

Liter. I supiMw tlkii form of iksoctit to Iw diwt bHaterKl dmeoL 

» p- 3 ^, 


the For»uUi&n of Marjiage Clowes. 
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ra^'ial mixtures with an ininjignmt people, preatudably of a lugher culture, may 
turu agnui to Deaooa^s IHagiaiu V^and in Fig+6> C, we timy pUrtufi? E asastrangec 
entering a sodd;y with dual orgunixatlon and matrillneal degeent: E recogm^ea 
patrilmenl ddscont and marriest a," the dnughter of the dual oigani/Jitioa^ who rceog- 
uirefl matrilineal doficcat; her bcother, A, Eunrrlea E'a The chiidreii of 

Ea recognize blood-tiea to the groups of both^parent?. They cannot nmm^ membeta 


(bed) 









^ vW-OjA Ate 


O 

no. 6i 

of E'h group, either becaujoe tbo patrilineal exogatuoua fnJing of the immigrants ia 
gtxong, or, if they should have heen patrilineal but have disregardod exogamy* there 
may not be sufficient pensons avaiUhlc in their group^ Xeitbei wooJti they marry 
members of their inother^s group* because of the matrilinciil sentiment of the A*a of 
which they are hali-^breeds. But the question arUce, to which aide of dual OTganiza- 
tion does the mother really belongs to her father^s or her mother^a t To her chiidren. 
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who K>eogiitZ4; ijoth form* of ileso(?iit, b<*loi4e* to hotht nud thf^ mat^^tufl] croF^- 
1‘oitgins, 1 ) and dj, of tin blooil ns thnir own Biother, lufthyrn iinyon^' wboni 
caIIs mother” or 'rfather/^ brother^* or or “nhilfP' is 

forbidikn as ii imt^ to linr t:hil^;^^^>^^. As iiis been fKjiiitftl out above, iieir father. 
B+ msiy huve no rrogig^consins; there rernaiii only the iiii»tier^a oroas^coitsinK 
Tims the children of Ea form a niiw (jprotip^ Bb, who Riuny thL-ir mother^?; 
frrofits-caiiijinBj Ff, the niemliors of one group of the originul ihial orgnnixatinn^ 
The males of the group B would feel that their chilcliTii belong ti> their owu 
fathergrouji; the attpchiueut of the aiieu meu to their W'oulcl probably lu' 
greats and they might liavo suJfioient prestige to take u<ivantage of this, so that the 
rhitdnui of Bf would agnin Iwlong to group Iv. It wouhl probably matter little mti> 
w hich group «f the rbiol organi/jfttionthc B group had marrieibanrl in the diagruntH t 
have shown them as tnombem of the op|>csite group to wlikrh ‘'a "" really belonged if 
she hft<I rceogniiwlotJy matriIincalfU»s«^e biii 1 have left tlieir s>T!ibol iinninrkeil ■ a.% 
to their half-bred mate it w^ould not dear to which of the two groups they lieloEige<l. 
The femaleft, " b/^ of the same group nf mtswl blood marry their mother^is mother's 
brother*&sons (the hrothursof their own brothem^wives); their children^ with the foreign 
blood inlroihiced lii' their mothers father, woulil not take their fiither^s group nor 
their mother s mi-wl group but their own father-tniglit eiisMy eoiisi<ier them m belong- 
ingtothe opposite Bido of the dual orgunkatlon to hinis^df. ns they would have done 
bad he made the nsaal marriage with the erofis-eouaiti iiMteail of with her daughter. So 
the children of Fb Ix^Iong to the group in the dual orgaruziitinn of F* their fatherV 
father, and niny l^i cnllwl C. A, the brother of “ a," nuvrries *" e+” the ^ifrtet of 
the Fitrunger* E, and their children form a group, Dd. tl aUo reeogni^ses With form^ 
of descents aniL I hcrefore, uvoiding the groups of both parent* married “ c/' the 
daughter of hift female erg^s-cousin. It hns been convement to giv*t this group the 
of l)*e father's father, the opposite side of the iliiul organization to (?. The 
children of Tk- again fomi a new group, rpcognklug lioth forms of di.'went: the father 
was a cro^ffi-bnd with the stranger group, tho mother ii mcfinljcr of the V group of 
the dual oi^anizationK Supposing that the piiitriliti-i;^l iilea is firmly enough im[iUntcd 
to prevent the cbilflren from being reganled pure C* gruup^ w> does the luatriLixieal 
idea prevent them from being pure B group. Their fatlu'Fs father. A. howevt^r, was 
looked npgti lusa im^ml)er of Iwth the dual organiiSation groups^ ami by public opinion, 
which would ha VP been iiccommodatiug itselt to bilateral di^rent, the children of Th: 
would \ye A. to whom I have given the i^ymbol ©, showing that it h formed by the 
mrognition ol the blood of the groups © and (D^ The children of Vd in the same way 

s Thp two of thc^ dual knvu hud to W letteroii L AlAirtrii fforu 

]b[r. Bcocofi'i pkn and tiipponed E to bf! ib^ inuiiiamnt. Bad 1 Htarted with the ilunl omAiiisatian 
mul kUcfcd theiu in nioietiei. At C — E. ktliiiK A oud I> bv thn Iwo eri^iniil gmnpft. 
it hjLve been moro convu^nJntit lo tha rnii^kr, bat the Muli voatd have Wn Um 

I liave» however^ made a poicit of vtaiiLn^ lUl dingmnu and hypnthrliceJ iveojulxiictwi] from 
Slr^ pliinHi. w ncti ic Rtriky ibc n^tiia] cnnditinii to Ambrym, 
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go luLck to the group of their fathpf’s father aiwi boromr h. Thtia aix groups are 
fonnwl, two of wliiob rupn^nt the two groups of the original dual orgiiolaatton, 
though, by the introduction of n male and a fecoak foreigner in the sacoml generation, 
none of the metub^ni of tlie thinl nml fourth generation are withont some foreign 
blowl. It would, however, \» quite possible for the dual organusatiou with uni- 
luterui matrilineal deewiit to exist for fionie time alongside of ail groups formed in 
this way, before total iibaorption into the system, the more eauiereative mcmbijra 
refusing to ouutv half-breeda or to recogoize patrilincul, and hence bi lateral, dcueent. 

The above argument has been developed entirely on the diagrams, and informa¬ 
tion concerning the Balap district of Ambiyiii; it will be necessary to review it 
later with reference to the Ranoti district. 


Asalyisis or Ttre Krxsjui* Terms. 

It remains to SCO bow far the relationship term# rtupi»rt thb hyjiothesb. The 
terms to be couaideml ore those which, acconting to Mr. Deacon's infomiaJit^ are 
“ notEftroight,” #>, do not conform to the 9 in;ilass flystom—emui, inuiianil 
Before examining these in detail, attention must 1 h! called to the statement in a 
footnote by Miss M'edgwood, that thi-ae terms “ appear to be used for people by 
virtno of their Idnsbip to the speaker nither than their merabemhip of a certain 
friiWeflj or * line,' ” Though this is correct, in that these fcermacut aero® clawnicmbcr- 
ship, it- is somewhat nusleading. These terms are iistsl in the clasaificatoEy sense, 
therefore they ivould be used to preons whose individual kinship to the speaker 
might not be tmccabk. These tetma ure clasaifiratory though not “ class " temw, 
wheivitfl all the Other terms denote class niemberahip, hot they may equally weH ba 
comsidere^l ns elassificatoTy relationship terms. The importance of this fact to the 
general theory of the clasaificatoxy ayrtera should be borne in mind, but cannot be 
discussed here. The problem before iia is. what claasifieatory forces have caused 
this partial breakdown of the class ffystem ! Here m come to a pamdor jor U trppuant 
to bff the itfpiad mofTiopo mVA the dati^hier of thofanate, cro^-cou^n, ifeef/ ttidiVycssahk 
to fAc itijMfass system of Atrthnjm, tfuit ptcfxuts noctetp being rfimV/cd compkteig oJirf 
int& ^ dma&s, 

luhrHio-nCie of HVafflurj. 

Tlit^ only womnn ol the cfltfiwt mtcmuirrying (Cl for Al) who doesi not 
rtceivL' the Bamo rdatfonship tem the wlb i$ the father*^ mother ; she h 
** If we ttiTBi to Figs Jl, we see that there is nothing to ptovent E tfoin 

juMTVing his father'* mother a from the point of inew of dfl*a or Telalioo^hip. 
"Sot ia there ftnvtkLtiig ahaurd m the hlea^ for she might become a widow^ and mamaga 
with the fftther^s father^B widow h not an iinbnowfi ou^dtn in. other parted of the 
world; Inrthct. “c/' the mother of and E are cross-consinB (Fig. 3. Bh 
that ifi ft cotfect wife for E. However^ she niardcd ** np/" and bceanic the 
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wife of E, wliile E's aisti?T “ 5 " mnrrii’d “ iJowo,'' and became the wife of A. Thus 
“ who m a correct wife for E according to the Amltrytn ftTutcm. in taken oat of the 
Diarriiigeable class and put into the olass in which the mother-in-law faLl^. The 
obvioua meoniBg of this k that E must not marrr " 0,” in other worfa. marriage 
with the widow of the father’s father is not allowed. The profoimil sociological 
and psrchological effect of this view will be flcen if the position of grandthildrnn 
and grandparents b conslderefU Unfortunately Mr, !>eacon'a note does not show 
what becotnea of the widowe.^ 

For & woman of Al, the only man of the ootrect marrying da's Cl who b 
not addreosed by the term for husband w the son’s son; he is addressed as " rn«wby’ 
a term whose meaning must Iw disctissed later; “ a " calls E no that 

in this case wiub^ug Iwcomes the reciprocal for cocn. 


Tentm w AfcA are not “ StTdiffht." 

Having noted these two persons who should have l)eeii marriageable on the clasa- 
system and are placed in non-marriageable nategories. we may now consider the tcriiiB 
which are not ** straight" in detail. 

“ Fo™ ” is used by men and women for the father's sister s son and ilalighter 
and the mother’s luotheT’a son and daughter. As will lie seen in Fjg. 4, the father's 
sirtor s daughter ami the mother’s brother’s daughter arc the fiame person, owing to 
the marriflge of a brother nnd sister with a sister and brother; and for a man she 
b also thft iFiof Acf of tAc lo/c, and thb seeuw to be the key- mea ning of the term. For A, 
a member of Cl, the mother-iu-law is h 2 . The father's sister’s son jind the mother’s 
brothcr'a son are also the same ficrsotj ami belong to the same class: however. A 
cannot mnrry a daughter of either hb mother’a biolber's son or hb father's Bbtor’a 
MU, who are both also callnd " apparently Iwcnuse this term b used by both 


M un iiMbbtol 10 Uie* C. W'tdgwood tor Uw bUowing rtfcrencc* «m«niing tlm tTCalmeat 
t>f wkluw¥ m tlm Ntiw Uctjridcii:— 

“The Lwtaue otitain, ns , nuuttr tf wjiin« ... tt i* a moUlei-of „minseuaFi,t IweonvrtiwtiM 
•nd eeuBtiaij' whether a hmUwr, or unule o£ tins Oo.'tt&swi ihitll take bln widenr, Tb« 

b^btr tmUiTilly eutm first * il a nioro dist«qi rehttiun takes the werruu]. lie jimbably hss to 
give a jiijj. In Leper't lal^nd. If 4 nwa who is 4 Kmiowhiit diitont cousin of tbn ilcccased wWiaa 

* P‘» ^ .tealh-W ... to signily ond supiiort hbi pi^tomione, 

ftiMl bo probabtr q^acktlicf p\^ Up ihu wiElm'i lo o\rUda tUcir will . * ^ It fa a 

W thst 4 wonLui shoiUd reinula 4 widmr long." tB. IL (kidriwton. TAc JfrfiiiiMrtM. 
JJiuiIiw IK (Wr Aiirtriipiifefflj, ami Fotb^Lort, Osfonb 1«91, pi 244.) 

Tk. ^ Jiii-hwar* tirwJttT.” (a B H.i(niih»3», 

14* ru- IMnttn ; oM Rffiml, losa. p. 47.) 

^ A c*«i IS n™ll«J . , , w hen the widow o( 4 man wa* itranBlisd 41 the burial d her hiubood 
* , . A wf afafanccmii hwriUii in IW ciM dA)^'" p, 00*) 

«. J,Wi“7 * ^Vldow wat soniDiinies stnuc^kd ai tbijir own cmiuMt . . , fw it wws 
w^dwKl 4 uijlrt. la widowhood. The™ W44 4 twliug that 4 wife shouhl kuoafber 

htaW u, ibeir itthite houir," (fi.. p. 108.) "e ufflW rwr 

SVulowi wens stnnirlod after the efasath of 4 chict” (/&., p, tU.) 
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for botk sexesii.*^ 4 omi loflftj'' the daughter of *' but not those of F. In 
the i^me wav a ^^tuan can only marrj'' the tsoii of the flaugbter of either her uiothcr'e 
brother or her father^s sister^ mother's father, Iwloogs to the same class as the 
wife^a iiiotheTt f.’"' Thus all these people who are calletl. belotig to one 

cIel^ I fld far as they are coocemedt osfw is a class-ternii but it would be V’^ry unlikely 
that thev would bo adtiressed by one term lii any classificntory system- The mother s 
toother^ however, is addressed by this term t the motber^s motber of A U b, and 
belongs to a difFerent class—on n purely elasa basis she should be a uicfoM/* that 
h to Say, she .iliould have been included in the class to which the wifo^a fat her Iselojiga. 

" b.” A^s mother's mother, though ahe cannot l>e the mother of A^k wife^ and belongs 
to th e same class as wife's father and in the diagram is wdfe^s fat hers isteTp 
is called “ wpw/" It ha* already been noted that the father^o mother is cnlUd " mrn,” 
and a rt^^son suggested which fits well with other cla^ifii^atory systems ^ ood it 
w as noted that the tecLprocal uf “ mvH** RHinning fxither'a mother, is 
The recipfocab of niothor^s mother (also “ fiwd the duughter'a son and daughter 

are called and it is siiggwbKi that I he mother's mother falls into the 

categoryf Ijecaxise it is the reciprocal to membt/tiff. This kind of grouping 
Logether of rebtivea corresrpoiuh^ with the classificatoiy syiftcm of relationship, but 
b inoonaistent with the eluas-Bystem. 

That a wotiiiin call? her hasbiind's mother and her ilaughtor^a bnshan^i both 
" mcff'' is correi^t, both acconiing to the tln-s-aj'steni and the eljL-^ifeutory Bv^tein 
of nomenclature. She calla her father's fsthet " mvri” \ he belongs to the same 
class as Ht-rwlb and according to tin- claM* Hystem ahonSd be nnmikuli,** brother 
(wM),) ; the redptocal to father's father (w-s.) is son’s daughter (Tri^'>afr_^pjr^b 3 t*d ^ 
the redprocal ti* mvinb^n^ in otlii^r eases U oaew, so father's fjither (w.id becornijs mvH 
aeconling to chissificatGry aoTncnclatnre. 

iVird- i« father's sister, mother'a brolhej^'s wrjfe^ wife's mother, and father's 
sister’s daughter i the first thrive pcKwns would Ipc groupeil together by the classi- 
fieatory syateni wberever ero«aH?ousin marriage U allowed, nnd one term for Thefie 
is typical of the dual organksiatiou- It is iioi^ inconsistent with a class-sj-^em. If 
miimage w eret allowed w ith the daughter of the croas-cousin as well m vfith tbc eomdn, 
it would be tjuite in keeping with tlie claasificatory sptem to include the father'a 
lister^8 daughter as well under this tetm. It should be noted that mvH nod ntMi 
are alteniAtive forms for wife's mother and father's aisterV daughter. For a w'otmiu 
as well aa for a man the fatbef'.s aifiter's (biughter is niiik as well m tiaew. Besides 
thb relativiv two reciprocal pjibs arc mil% the father's sister and brother's riaughter, 
the mother's brother's wife ainli huslMHwrs aistei^s daughter, but the husband'^s 
mother has not been included as is the wdfe^a mother for a mom It b deoTj however, 
that, in a dmil orf^^onization with croi3&-cf0usiti mattiagie (Fig, f>t A}^ dLu might be 
included; in any cuss, the two reciprocal pairs would be consbtent with both the 

^ ** Fciiai^ does nut mean for a man ; wile'n father h ^ 
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ejx-claiS ATStem ami ttfl cluaaLlkatorv inTrt€EU The oijly anomalous u&e of this 
tmu by u ■woumn is for Uie father’s stster’s daughter; the lather’s sister’s daughter 
is the husbaml’s mother, oiiil it is suggaated that atifi at one tune had this meaiiiag, 
and that on that account the female crDt^iS'CciTism Is called by tliis term* 

Menib^iig is used by men and women lor their giuudchildren of both sexes. 
The grouping of grandchildreu together is common in the clossihcatory eyEtem, but 
IS entirely out of keeping with the sU-olasa system, maiia son's children belong 
to his own cinaa, and so should be dB.*wcd as brother's and sister’s ; his 

dupghtor’a children Iwlong to that of the mothor'a father’s class, A woman's son's 
children bt'long to her marriageable class, and so should Ite tenned spouses and 
hnsbatid’a awteis; her daughter’s children lieJnng to the class of her own mother 
(Fig, 4). It Ls perfectly clear that the use of the term " ■’ cannot have 

EiKsen in tlifi nyBtem. 

The reciprocals of «,e»ib!/uff are vavu, with the exception of son’s sous, whose 
reciprocal father’s father is (brother), the correct tonn according to the 

sn^^lasa system. It must be noted that while all grandchildren receive one torm, 
irrespective of the c^relationship that they stand in to thdr grandparents, the oni 
grandparent to whom claas solidarify feeling would be natural receive the correct 
tcjiD, white all the others are classed with the tnuther of the spouse, a simple method 
of indicating that those of the opposite sex cannot f* token aa mates. We ehall 
ri*tuni to tils point later* 


Tenits irhicfi ore " Sfraighi.'’ bui ichoss Usts tj Hmitai. 

Before summing up the evidence of terms which ate " not straightthose which 
are '* straight ” should Iw considered further. 

The class, aad not th« clasafficntory, principle ja well demonatreted in tlie use of 
the ter^ for btother and Bister, and of talo (father), itattn (mother), and nduk (ohfld). 
especially by the incltuMOii of husband’s father nod father’s father’s father under 
the torm Whiel, denotes " child.” However, the elass-torm is not used 

comustontly for all members of the das. for the ilaughter’atlaughter (wj,,). who belongs 


! ■■ 
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to the tome class as the mother is addreaaed by this term. The term " vuquk ” 
is Bii.-en for one person only^it is uaed by a woman for her aon’s wife; on the cla^ 
thjfl term ought to indude the hushaad’a mother, the mother's brother’s 
daughter, and the father’s ainter’a daughter, all of whom are cofleit raiT, £, 
dUricuU to see why the son's wife should have been aeparatoi from this dato, ,ml^ 


the of J/amV^e Classes, 




it i$ connect^ vith tbe prahibitiioti oj^ninst xfuatrySii^ ttu? wjdflw of fathl^^^& father 
tliat hxL 5 been suppsiteii aboire* It ** e coU^ " the wife of baf hnaband^a fatliei"+ 
by tio same t^rm abe ealbi" ibe wife of her aon^ it might sugged; thnt 1) might 
murty his father's father^s wife aim Fig. 7). Although this miggestion appears 
somewhat far-fetched at fUnt sight, it becomes not imrenaonaltk when the pCMsition 
of gnmdchildren to grtindpaienfe ia fully conaidcped. They are called by a aimpk 
non-reciprocal term which, rinee it tliaregardfl dassea^ can only mean ** child of the 
child ”; yet a miin and Ms fiither's father belong to one so thnt the father’s 
father ta a brother, Nor is this ^ mere cotirtosy-title, but w^uld appear to have 
soeiologieal impottance. Hero two aiitagoiustie prinelples are in action. 


The Choice of Spoums.^ and Furiher Consideralmn of Widows, 

We may again turn to the tj^rical marriage to me whether any light can be thrown 
on the entions compromtso between the rjasa and the classMcatory a3Mfitecn+ seen 





na, 7 h—’ aiuLLen 


Tbo potefltkl ItojlMmila id e (A+ and A*J itiuail to Ptw anotbor in (Jm rdatiomhap (mI 
Qt claaitifiiaLtiny) of latber'i fathiir and «fii> ioo. 


above, A woiujhi ha*f a choice of fivo'^ relativi^ to marry, but if the marniige of tho 
brother and aistcr with sister and hrother m practised these come down to two only: 
she mu5t mairv' her mother's cro^-cousiu or the soil of lier own female crosa'CO];i 3 U!i, 
As will bo seen in Fig. 7, the two former ataml in the relationflliip of either real or 
clasaificaitorj'^ father's father or son^a son to ciich othor,* 

t Tb^ ore her [aUwr'# avtira daughto^s mm, bar nioUier^a bcotber^ daughtjer^a son. lier 
molhor^a hrother^s sod^ Iht mothsr'a father^* PiiteFa mm her fntboFa moUii^a 
bqfetlijcr. A BAXth In benntli ttwaCf npil will bo dlsousocd \&lor, yks S60.) 

t In apite of a certain nrautmt of repetitian, I hate thought It worth while to mprtMluoe tMa 
just aa I worked it oat for rnywlE, MI did not myicLf imderatnnd the probhuu boUi ol Uiq relntieQ- 
slijp of tlifl altcTTiAtwe ftpouses one to the other oiwl thAt of thst LobertOHico qI widows nntil 1 had 
been through the mAteml fruni two poicte ol siew. 
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^Vliethcr we look upon A ns the fatbeifl aistci's daughter's son to e (Fig,7J, 
or as mother’s brothor’a daughter’s sou, does not iimtter; in either case, her 
correct mates are the A’s whom I have marked aad A“. If she oiacrics A'’, 
it is of couTSO obvious that she could not afterwards aiaity hia real tion'it aoa A*', 
bccttUBO of the great dispantr in ages, q^uite apart from the relntionahip; but there 
arc the elussifieatory A^a to Iw cooaidered, as well aa the possihility of D already 
having grown was if ahe should he a younger wife to A+. Her rclationahip to A% 
na the wife of A+ and, coascquently, also tho widow, is definitely decideti by the fact 
that for A she is no longer calletl by a term a'bicb denotes a potential wile but by 
one that denotes a potential motber-indaw (tYiivi). Thus the poseibility of marriage 
into two genemtioas not one’s own {one " up ’* and one “ down ”) cuta actosa and 
breaks down the class-'mlatiotisbip between grandchildren and grandparents (and 
separates the son's wife (w.a.) from the husband’a mother). But, as will lie seen, 
it does not obliterate the claas-ndatioiuibip, for A" sUlJ calls A+ by the same term 
as " brother," because they hcloog to the same class, although the teim ia not re¬ 
ciprocal. as one would e:tp«K:t it to lie in a thoroughgoing clasa-sjirtflm. One might 
expect cIoBB-bTOtbetB to inherit each other’s wives, as sucb a right does not tmo^iwa 
class-marriage rule and ia not in disharmony with eithiT mntrilineal or patrilineal 
ulcas of descent. Pofortunately there h no aecotmt in Mr. Heacon's paper of what 
becomes of widows, except that they cannot be married by tho sister’s son faml this, 
o| conrse, would not Im‘ possiblD on class grounds in Ambiyin, bccauw the loothcr’s 
brother’s wife always belongs to the class of the fatlier).i The icims show that they 
cannot be marri.al by the mu’# son, but re-marriage with the husband’s brother 
is not prohibited by the terms; that is to any, the same term is usnl for htiaband 
and husband’s brother. Thu.s wc may conclude that the typical marriage and the 
prohibition for certain (if not all) uacn to marry the widows of their “ brothcjs " in the 
claes-seuM, reasons powerful in shaping tho variatinns of tho clasaificatory syirtcm, 
are also those which have causisl the anomalies in the Ambryni class-system. How¬ 
ever, all the marriages Iwtwcen peruona separatol by two generations arc aot for¬ 
bidden. for o woman calls her father’s mother's brother “ huaband,’’ and presninnhly 
niay many him. Though at firstsighlthis appears to be contrary to al I the Ambrym 
rules, by winch personi marry into a generation nbovo or below’ t hem, it is not really 
so. If wc look at 1 he eamo Fig. 7, wesco that" o " tan manv A+, who is hermother’a 
cro«s^’Onsin, but can also be tho brother of her father’s mother. There is abo another 
way m which tho ^latioruihip of " c " to A“. the son of her femiilo croes-couain. may 
Im. rcgardctl in which the geoorations ajc again altered. Jfc can also la- her father's 
fathtt’a sister’s son's sou. and ao of her own geneturion. Wo again roach a puradox, 
bi-rauie of thr-. lyplrat ,»arria(fit by icAtVA, althnogh a iconwn Hmrrt/ fidO g genertitina 
OHc (ihotY or one belaw hrr omt, the <nn appear to marnf tt imoii tirri genetationa tibCK 


* it*L 
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Of b^oie heft or one of her ourn generation,^ In other wimlB, the typical morriflgfl by 
which a man’s posaiblii sfwuses lull into ono class, separated from him by one genera¬ 
tion and from one another by two generatiooH. mahesit posaiblc for persons of the right 
claais to mairy, whatever the generation ; hut this is mo.tc apparent than real 
because there is always more than one way m whiidi the relationship (real or clasd- 
fictttory) bctw'een the spouses can be tracecL One kind of mamage, howe™?, is 
always impossible should the spouse* appear to he of the same generation they cannot 
be related to one another (either in a real or clnsaificatoiy wayj through their respective 
{Hirents; the relationship must ha traced through their grandparents. Tint is 
to say, in our own nomenclatnre, the marriage of any kind of first couHin is imposaiile, 
while tlie marriage of irret eousins once removctl Or of second couains may be possible, 
as well as between persons who Htnnd in the relationship of brotberh son’s son and 
grandparent. The key to the system is that there is an alternation of generation, 
the father s father is claaswl with the brother bj- a man but not by a woman, so that 
there is not oqiiality of generation between the reJres, the sisfrar ia classed by a man 
with his mother’s mothcr'a mother. 


J?««p}Vwfoiiow of ^fu'deiiM/row the Amttjeie of Tenns, 

It will now be convenient to rocapituhito iho chief points that have emerged 
from the examination of the rdationship terms. A doss, and not a (rlajisillcatory 
system nf nomenclature, is used conflistantly up to a certain point. This doss- 
s^-stem breaks down only when it is more important fri reganl an individual from a 
relationship tiiaii a ebiss point of view'. Bccouse the father's mothor U a poanble 
mate from the view-point, and mamage i«th her is forbidden by the Ambtym 
social code, the tcmia for grantlparciits and grandchildren aa well »s those for the 
parents of the ei»u.'«?s licoome involved. The use of the term " meMifiyujr'’ for 
granilchildren suggests that this t-ena did not arise with the formation of the six- 


1 t^inoc writing tile s bo VC, sanw nwre of Mr. Drectm'i Sil!5S, h*vn arrived, ineliuluig an 
inaU-iuiof tlwnuirEUi^ belwrcn lelilivM iworded in tJir gvimlogipa Uket. at Bukp. tlwi 
aum cwrcutrrcd 

bf It fltsnmo lier fnlhfir"# wtrr'm ratis 

^ „ tnnth^if^s ImjlIiiT'# wan* 

^ „ rtiotbcr'i fatlHTV son. 2, 

listpr'i 2. 

(altirr'i nwilMar*! son'it wia^ 1. 

h will be Dfrtkwl llittt tiif^ fiTVit Ihrw ot iJir« rnwrift^ ■rr- ihtvir out of Ibi? fitti pq*dli|b 
t^pounmi thJil I ml on p. 31^5* Tht twb liut anf^ partkHlorty intEtrartrn^ Ihwvv notwl 

mhciW thftt njbtiitrgfd i«?'nr«tb tbf topical Inll^TUg^ witli & fvtmn ol a. ^Eratii^ii nhem *f 
b^lpW tbo wiftfl ft juxth typf with thf fjitKrf'# wtrr'i fton. a ^ 

emt ^rrtsiim : two bf ihit typd of MiwfTiftgc fttir fcwn^ ftceirliid- Thsre ift ftUo n iftftimLh 
with thjp ffttKrr^ft motJifT'i hfolhiJtV yaA, of whw;h I'SwiiiplE U ttcoini^Hb U mini bb 
imtrd thm thew tmtItftlt^ftp^< ftfl^thponlJSlw ituimftg^ with fn^mbpcsol thobafit™pofft5fT 
gcDPTfttSbOt Cl for At- 
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clnsi^ Imti Ua3 bfcn tnken over frflm the flunl orgauizutioti. The rae of raeu *’ 
nod ** Hi'i/i ” both for wlff;’a mother atid. inotbiivr’& siFtcr'a dauj^htor siif^cats that 
these two temiB originallr came from diflerant sjrstems of nomcncbtiiie. Bccoiijm) 
“ Tifuit *' mcaafi wife’s mother, father’s eister, anti mother’a brotlMjr'B wife, it would 
ap[)ear tliat this term belmiged to the dual orgaui^atian where Tunrriai^ with the 
eiosjujousin was permitted ; further, it seems that meu belongisl to the system of 
t he iacomiog straivgeta, and that after the nurture of the two cuJtiirea marriage with 
the imoffj-cotisiii w'as forbidden. The clash between the two syatems is also ill usttated 
in the use of the terms “ jiuaa ” and “ vitgitk,’’ both of wbich are limited, nud do not 
include all the other inembera of their classes who logically should belong to themd 
This c\idmicc strongly supports the hypothesis that I have put font^l to 
aeconat for the fomation of the sii-claas system as it was foimd at Balap, namely, 
the adoption and legalization of bilateral descent, and that the cliange from a dual 
orgaiumtioii with matdlineal descent and croas-eoualn marriage? was brought aliont 
by thfl innoming of atraugeni who recognized patrilineal deficent. When sufficient 
intermarriage had tabm place a population would have grown np who reeognized 
both patrilineal and matrilinea] descent, and the exogameus feeling of the ilual- 
organizHtion people would have lieen strong enougb in them to forbid marriage with 
persons who Imre both the blood of the father and of the mother directly; hence 
(TBse-coiiHin marriage could tio longer he allowed, (It mafcea no diffpu'iire to this 
hypothesis whether the new-comers Is- exogamous or endoeamoiia.) However, the 
habit of mniTTing whitives, whether real or claaeificatory, was strong, ond the 
prohibition did not have the mult that ia frequently found, f,<, that mmriage is 
forbidden to oil persona who can trace genealogical relationship. Indeed, in the dual 
orgftniaation this could not happen without the collapac of the moieties, because in this 
avutem all pensoiu! are related to each other m some way or other : so, one relative 
being forbidden by the newly dcvelopeil public oplnirm. another must Iw sought, 
and would naturally bo found in the daughter of the previously legitimate spouse, 
who herself now became the mothec-in-Iaw, This new marriage would liovo ujMct 

T L j ^ ^ iudelirttd ta Sfc. TL Ray far the futlowinjr infertciatiiaii, wlilcli I nceired alter 

1 had written the *bave *—^ Uin netds family eeetn T«y diUemnl to ihn Sdeknesiim cf further 
north. nJtfiougb a few am nwagniiabti. The -i and .y flnala an preWldy tiie Hist jwixm suflii, 

^ my,' and .■ the thint, 'hi*,* ■ Tala,” for ‘fathnr,' is ptohablv the tacativ«L or the word for 

* »y iBthnr.' ... The only terms trhieli to etnne from ottWiie would appear to Iw iwr». 
iwdM-b rspa-Jr. fuiir, hot ock tannot mahe miioli of them, llie {irininry mwabg nl joj ia ' itiy 
cQmjiamnn,’ ' my mate.’ .'fairo In liulonwla (Celcbr* aad PhlUpjiliie*, I Ll.1t.lt ) ja ■ameduim 
baab-ad.' wmednuM ‘wife,' Le, ‘ypaine.' The New Guinea forma an adaiv etcu" 

-n™ my supptwitiwi tlmt and wpat might \a, imiodowd term* and and mroiloog 
Iwinag to the dimJ organijatlan, ii .opported on liognlatU. evidence. It is von* ioUawtiiur 
i^erd t^t Mr, Ray shool.l oonaider that the t«™ far " faLtier *' and " ehUd " may also come from 
the uwteKle, end Una sfrongiy aupporte the hypolW that 1 havu pnt fmwArJ, that the change fa 
«^awi.g d»«nt which brought fa tlie clo« aa«cfathm of father awl child I* d™ lo (oroign 


rtf formation of M^trria^ 




the origiiial aomeciclattire wliich ■would have adapted itself to the new marrinfe 
in the uburI war^ i .e* the petsona who faiiiul themflelve* in new relationship would 
have used terms to express this changed social position; thus the female cross- 
cousin who woa the potential wife became the potential oiother-m^Iaw, 


The Evtoekcu rao« Raxox. 

So iar the problotn baa been faced from the Balap data onl>% anditisnow niJCessftty 

to feec if the hypothesis is supported by the material from the Ranon di^iaioti. The 
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itm. B.—aA3fON. 

E nsarrict df ti ha is hli mothor's daughter, m, cross-oOuHti mother. 

„ moUifiT^Ji motlifT'a hnjtWs dauglitef* dmiightcr of oraas-otmsin- 

„ £ftJtbcr'» UiAm'^ tinter^s «m> ditighter, ml genemtioo- 

SimiLuiy— 

P marri« c* wbo in bit motber s brotbrt^ii daagbter’t dau^t^r, If. cbiughlFr of 

„ „ fn- ^Tr f*a vigt)aF« dimghtijr^t daugbtar* ilsugbter oi cnm-ocouhL. 

„ fflthcrV rtotSisr'B brotberV son^t daughtor+ ijf* p»mlM gvo/mticOL 
E, uul Ep ircr sojwated reBpoclLineilj" ffom oms another by two palniimsl gamfitwiis. 

tj'pical marriage at Ranoa is the $atne as at Balap^ the felationahip trsnua are used 
iu the same wav. At EjujoUt, as at Balapi a man belongs to the class of his father a 
father and that of his mother^H mothers mother (Fig^ 7d Balap^ roatriliiieal 
descent is impliod as well as pa^lineal descents although by means of the patriiinoal 
iikstitutiou of the htncJeiw there appears to Iks more emphasta laid on the patrilineal 
grouping. At Kanon, matrilineal demjent is more obviously recognized] a man 
belongs to hia motber's buMun^ but he fitiU belongs to his father's and the 

bataim divide society into two moieties. This division of socioty suppoths the hypo- 
thesb wclh Bud auggests that in this jwirt of the iBlurtd either the uifiltmtaon of tho 
strangers wew a somewhat slower process or that they came in amalier numbers. I 
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Migpfsted bcfuiv I read tie Ranon ilnta^ liat it woiiltl be t^atte possible for the sii- 
claas system to be formeii and run lor some time alougaitlB ol the dual organizniioa 
without entircU* absorbing it. This appeaiu to be wbut has happened at Ration; 
the dual Bj'atem has consciously surviTCd after the change in the marriage laws 
which gave rise to the ait groups. 

In ilr, Deacon's diagram of Salap, A1 was shown ns marrying Cl, and in. 
Diagram \ , E married “ a " ; in his diagmm for Kanon, liowcver. A1 tuarriod 
C± 1 therefnre mode a fresh diagrammatic pedigree lor Ranon (Fig. 8) £ based on 
Diagram V. p. 332), to ascertain whether thU change iu the lettering indicatt'd any 
difference in the f^stein. I found, as will be seen in the diagram, that, in order to 
t^y out the Echeme. it was necessary to make a slight direrganco from the plan; 
A1 marries Cit. therefore K matriEsj the sister of D. not his daughter, os in the plan 
for Balap; D then marries the sister of E. I”, however, has to marry some one, and, 
Bit there is no one's sister for him, he marrica “ a ” the ilaughter of D, i.e, B2 = Cl. 
This uiie TDarnage out of the generation upsets all the marriages thereafter J thev 
must go “ up " or** down " one generation, ft is clear that if one wereto fujjply ^ and 
Ih; with more children, so that their oflapting need not always be taken us mates 
by the offspring of Ffi and .if, they could continue os members of a dual organkation 
so long OA crosiKwusin mnrtiagt'was allowed, but once the opinion of the half*brceds, 
that, patrilineal as well as matrilioeat descent counted as u ijar to numiage, should 
huvfl gain(^ the aseandant, and crOHs-cousin marriage comietiueotty be regarded with 
disfavour, notliiug W'onid bo left for the members of the dual organization but to 
tnerge into the siv'clnss system. In this diagram it was nceessarv to coustder Ff 
and not R, lu the etraiiger. I ivas surprised to find how clo<scly this diagram (which 
T mode only to illustmtc the Al = C2 cIo® nuLmage) illiuitmtcd my own theorcticaf 
schfuie. This diagram, however, shows that there is no difference Iwtwffcn the 
Bolap and Ranon systema; it b only the lettering that ts altersd, oad as the elaases 
are not namwl. the difference bi not a real one. T think that Hr. Deacon merely 
changed the letters because it became simpler to show the two 6a/n(«j* by this raeflus, 
the (Uvision I of A, B, C all falling into one baiatunf the divtalon 2 of A, B, C falling 
into the other. (Imuging the lettering merely illostratcs the fact, of which 
Mr. Deacon was undoubtedly well aware, that these classes are not positive gionpa, 
hut groups relative to the speaker—'’ my own," " my mother's." or ” my mother's 
mmher’s " bifetem ; “ my own " or “ the other " iota/wn.* 

Since going over the Ranon data, t came acrosB a note of Mr. Deacon's stat'ing 
that, in Epi, oros(n;oi»iu maTringf) is the mle, and the relationship syatom is in beeping 
with it, but descent ia potrilineal,* Thia information fits well with the genera! 

^ Sttpn, p. SOI. 

I moi bylobted to Mr. tV, E. Armslnm^i, who tn Bm-enJ uiwnsitliig ounrorHlioos pouitecf 
iwpMiwwB of thobevtrrradwpajalegronp mid grtoips which morelmire 
to Iho ,ndiTHlu.l cMicerued-ths latter groupi Mr. Amaticug prefers lo call " gioaiW" 
liHtcd Inlo text of his article, pt m. 


thf Fofinaliou d/ Marrioffc CtasKS. 


3T1 


scheme thjit the ais-class sjutem 1ms arisen £ioin the tlml organkatioii by the rect^* 
nition of both kincifl of desient awl the consequent prohibitioa of the marrmge of 
cKJfis-cousinB, In EpS it would appear that patrilliicjil has entirely Buperseded matri- 
lineal descent (as a boi to Jimrrifleo), i.e. one form of unibtorol des4.-ent has been 
replaced by onothcr imiluteraJ form: hence the complicated claas-syfitem is not 
found there, for it is not necessary. Thus a system which may previotuly have been 
fnatrOineal can equally fit patrilineal ideas, hut it cannot be retained when Ijoth 
principles have equal legal recognition. 


Mash I AO E wiTti the GnAJiumucnTEB. 

With regard to granddaughter marriage reconled hy Rivers for Pentecost, 
Mr. Deacon's suggestion^ U one solution of the problem ; bo gives good reason for 
suggesting that Rivers was tnistahen in inferring that the mamageabk granddaughter 
on that island would Iw the dassificatori’ daughter's daughter, and show® bow the 
marriage with the mother's brother’s datightcr’a daughter could he mistaken for 
that with the grandthiughtfir, but he has said nothing about the marriage with ihc 
sister’s sou's daiightcr who. iiecording to the Arobrym mnstem. falls into the right 
marrying ebss, aiul would also do so in the dual oiganixation with imtrilineal descent 
tFig.'b, A and C). Though it would be unprofitable to speculate nt length about 
the Pentecost sj^cm, as donbtlws Mr. Deacon’# unpiihliBhcd note,-! deal with 
this more fully, it does seem worth while recording that the mniriaeo which Rivers 
inferred may octuaUy have been lietween perrons separated by two generations, 
although it eoidd not have been with the daughter's daughter it the Pentecost. syBtem 
should prove to be eimilar to that of Ambrjun.^ Whether tha granddaughter 
uiaTTiage on Pentecost is really, as Deacon suggested, marriage with the motlier’s 
brother's daughter’s daughter, or, as I have suggested, the sister’s son’s daiighU-r. 
makes no actual difference. (Reference to Pig. S Bhows that these two can, on the 
Amhrym system, be one and the same petson. Take, for example, the rolationship 
between C and h.) Deacon 3 work justifita his opinion, that the Ambrm system 
might “ throw hghl on the whole question of anomalous marriages and ivktiouship 
in jlelancsia " and further, tliat *' Rivets’ theory of gerontocracy would require 
moiliiicntinn,'' But it does not rule oat the pofisibHity of tnamage between ppmana 
separated by two gciieratioras which Rivers considered an essential part of hia Bchemo. 
"Where the population is divided into six groups, these marringea can occur, but they 
have no great tmjiortance, fwcatiae there ia ilwai-» another way by which the relation- 
ship can be traced, and there is no need for gnait disparity in age between the jiartnem. 


^ iiSw p. 

’ Sime writim; tlieulxwe, I tiare agaia itinied to chap, viii, roL i, cif J'*e if^oirjr e/ Jfeirfnwm 
SoeUtv, and rtudied tlio MuliWiili tenas filv™ lluue fot PeftUwwl Wand* 1 hope lo be able 
to ihdir in B lutnie awk tKal these tenu* niio cDnmpoad to n tliwasymtem. hat the Jitifteilila 
wbivb Bovenw the cliiawt ii tiighlly Oifferetit {roui th/il of AmbtjTn. tlioafih, like that of Arabrj'in. 
it Ifi liARHiJi mi lipAtctiL 
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However, in any system where Bucli oinniagcs Bte not exclutled mimtal gerontocracy 
moy mop np when economic conditions are favqiirablc to it. With the growing im^ 
porUnce of wealth, marriopcs tend to Woinc relatively lat^r, nod old men are aide 
to take inMitionijl young wives; thiit tendency may be connteractctl to some extent 
by the inheritance of the yoimg widows. If my scbenie be accepted, no gwjeial 
coDdition of gerontocracy in Melanesia is rftpjmd to explain the social svstcraB of 
the area. Such a condition, liowever. is not excluded shcmlil wonomie conditions 
favour it. Such gerontocracy, however, would present very different social features 
to the gerontocracy of the dual oiganixation that Kivera sketched, in which the old 
men of one moiety hod marital rights over the young women of the other. 


The Cl.iS5 * and 'ehe CLassiFtcATonT Systijm. 


In wnting this article I haw frequently contrasted the class system of uomen- 
ciutarc with the clasrifieatory system, because in a working class ay^tmi there b a 
functional difference in the use of the terms fniin their use in a cbssiRcatoiy system, 
hut in the diagrotiis ami In the examination of the terms I have aliown the aunieroui 
routw hy which relatiunsliip can ho traced in the Amhryni system. So that what is 
functionally ainiply a ckss-tenn can, by tracing relationship through certain legitimate 
l«it highly improhnble routes. l»e l^^on also as a claaiificatory term. Even the most 
obrioiig class-grouping, mieh as inotber's mother^ mother* {sm Fig. 2> with 
tiic sister, and the mother with the son's wife (nLS.J can be looked u£mn bv one route 
as a classilicatory^ tenu. In Ffg. 7. D's mother. “ c." and his son's'wife, “e," 
can he one and the same peraon, boeause “a " was potentkQy a wife to bo^ A+ 
and A-. Thus the class system is founded on .1 principle not'in actual opposition 
to the classiJicatory system. All the Amhiym evhienCfl (and the whole aimimeut 
of the i*apr.r) goea to pre.^ that the “ dare " ayatem of nomenclaturo of Amhrvm, 
BiBocuitod with tliesix exogainous groups b itself a devolopmeut of the dasaificat&ry 
aptoni, and, as in the examples f have just shown, b a minrtio ad abiardum of Its 
own p.^nt (yateui. TJiua it would swm that thb syitom, while dovdopiog Ipgbdly 
IriHu the classificotory system, lajcauae of the recognition of bibtoral descent, and 
by meaiH of a system of nmrriagw witJi certain reiati.^ to whom genealogical 
relationship can be traced, has evolved Into a lyateni of dnsca, to w-ych a perwn 
knows himself to be related in a certain manner, and that these classes can now 
legtdato marriage instead of gencalagical relationship. In thb way the Hvatem 
worla, so that names to the classes arc qmte iinm-cessoiy to the native mind and 
mamage can be contracted between pemons whether their notiud relalioiiBliin Iw 
known or unknown.^ It is interesting to noto that Mr, Hcawn'u iyormanta told 


^ Fom iluB aiiati* aa ii,len»liii|r point wUloh eaniint be tally dticiieiied bc-re, it ttw 

pn«rny ol over m«u«l it tha o«I tor aauaw i oW c^y 

«h*l?-Pbsk««ddbeovend^^ bf th. .1^ uZ 

prot-We ewrekboa d the nuq» w.th spirkiuil toikfc-totemlMi, and reincam.ti«L 



fftc Fp^tjui/iVih ilf Marnage Glasses. 
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A ^ Thin figttro flhovs this wj^imil trijm^ of Dj Fp with thoir rnniif^ in ilq inrhwr 

triwicK to^jeUrer with Cijmspoudij^ ciaafl lotton imJ oymbolii^ Jha plm m ooitwt for bntJi 
Bolop And Riman. 

B-—E^hnoTA tbo BoUp inArriiigM and 

CL-—Showa tbo Baucui nuuriAgoa Mud tlk& dlvkifm Lota ^o^ma. ([Brokfi^ ItmagAiickKe the iBriidomi 
in tbs fofDAlo Uoo+ UtklitokcD linei funckwe tbo 6K«lm.) 
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him that the mArriAge with thf? daughter of the €£03;3H:ousm was tha " always 
practised/' but that in worldng out the syiitem it is seen that l>caide3 that with the 
mother^a croas cousiiL (which must occur ii the former happen, and tnaniag^ of n 
brother and a sister with a aister and a brother is altom^ed)^ that with the tathcr^ 
mother^a brother and the father^a lathee a sister'a soa^s bou ore also posable.^ 


Ikfinithn tjml Funclwn of Mafmmniol Cla^eA, 

It is necessary to draw tittention to one more detail The presence or afaseucc 
of the marriage with the mothers brothers widow is an important feature of the 
Melanesian ^'stems. Though common in the dua] orpnization, it u clear that 
marriage with the mother's brother’s widow b LncompatlbTe wdth a fonr- or eight- 
class system, because a man and Mb parent caunot marry into the same class; it 
might have been thought that in a six-class system, where the tirplcal marriage b 
up or downone gencratioUp the marriage with the mothers brother's widow 
would have been permissible i however^ tlus b not so—a gbuce at Fig. % B uml 0* 
demonatTiites thb clearly. Whether de£K^mt b predominantly matiilineal, as in 
Banon, or predoiainantly jsitrilineaJ, sa in Balap, marriago with the motherb brother s 
widow is never i^ossihle, because she alvrays belongs to the elasa of the father* Thb 
briDgs forward a point of view that has been implicit tliroughont t!ib paper, Ct. that 
marriage classes, in the light <tf the Anibrym evidences^ may be regarded, not as 
devices to pre’i^nt the morriage between individusts of contiguous genenitions 
(although they may lunctiun in that way), hut a.s groups or groupings icsiilting froiij 
the recognitiou of bilateral descent. 

In concliwiaa* rrofeasor A. R. Radcliffo-Brovrn aaUtement coiK.waiiig the Kariem 
ul Weaitem Ansttralia applies to Ambrym in principle j the only different? in pructioo 
b that the relationship of the woDmn to her Iiusbaml b nut that of daughter of the 
fiiotlier'a brother, but, the daughter of tht^ mother's btothcr a daughter or of the 
mot herb father's siste/a daugh ter — 


" The elnasca ol the Karieni tribe arc groupa of related persons. The mlo 
that a man of one class may only marry a w oman of one of the other dos:^ 
b the result of the more lundaiiiiiEital ndo that a nijui mity only marry a wouuLn 
bearing to him a certain rektion of consanguinity, narndy, the daughter of hts 
mothers htotlier. Jiiarriage k regnlatod by coi^nguimty aad by couboh- 
guinity aloae/'* 

^ dbo lu 34 ^ 1 * n. L 

* A. IL lUildlilfr-Browu, *"Tkree TtiW ot W«ieni Bev, An$km. ifuL. 

voL iliii* p. ias> if ^ 
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At this it IS nKcsaary to doljie the class sjrfftctii ia coatTwlLttiaction to 
the elaaslficntoiy sjrtrt;em> Tlie classilicfttory ayatcm. tlioupti it r«:<i|puze3 bilateral 
nlationahip, ts intimately assonated with tbe dm org»iu3Uiti«u wbidi legitimize* 
only one form of descent; the principle ivhicli ia not orthodox m any particular 
system may operate officially or unofficially for inheritance and successaon but i* 
ignored for descent. Tlie relationship ^tem a»oi:iated iritb socalled “inatn- 
nioninl cUsse* may be called the ebaa systenn because the tenus are used with 
refereujcc to " class " organization. The matrinionial cld^>s are gftmps famed by 
the recognition of both forms of descent, and though one foim may bo dominant 
and may or mar not be recognized aa the ortliodox form, the other form functionu 
with it. The result of the recognition of bilateral descent is wbat b commonly 
known as “ indirect deaeont,” Tlie four-class nametl system* of Australia might 
appear to be exceptions to this, because they allow the marriage of ctoes-couEins, 
which is incompatible with the idea of incest associated with bilateral descent. 1 
thinl- this need not upset the scheme, for here, by means of the use of named 
groups, indirect descent has so adequately replaced dir«rt descent that, instead of 
both fetrms being recognized as bars to marriage, hotli forms are equally ignored 
in that capacity and are superseded by the clusaes. 

» 1QM) tbe term-i “cl«» lyrteni " and “ nintrimuniAl cliu» ” bKaow they hare own » wjilely 
OBcd. The term uialriroonlai cLim ’* h» tindeuWcdly kd to great canfosMin. Prolraor ftsdcliS^ 
Brown** ore of the mnu “roetioiw" da** not, however, sUnpUfy luatten on my hypothrei*, 
for It* •UKiwats divuioiw ami sahtUvUitnw (A. B. RmfeUffe-Browo," Xolw nn the fSocaal Oi^rniin^ 
tloo oI Aiutcalliui TtiW Jimm. Jitey. Anihrop. tnia,. rol, dvih. p. mj. Aceoniing to Sir. Arm. 
fftroDu'o the Amlirym uIoMe* would to greupiiu^s, »nil I can see no fuuctioiuil didemnro 

between ihom and the .^uatroliaD “ wetions " tleeoritoJ by Proleraor Roddiilo'Brown. tVlicdwt 
thnoi is an Htialcigionl tUfferenoo i* analtor qocrtiroii sad on my theory this would dejwnd opoo 
wtotber iho) ciMi to derived diroetly from tto Wlntmal toaily nf iadimctly by nwato of tto 
ciim mik tliiAl 
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DEATH ANT) SOCIAL STATUS Df aiELAXESL^ 

Bf Camuxa H, ^"edqwqod, 

•i 

Wrnr the exception of endocrninihdism, theje ia, perfiapa. tio icninro methcid of 
dispoe^iiig of the dead wbieb ia not found m ^me Mand of Melanesia, and even among 
one people B3. tnany as three or four different ways may lie in Attempts hare 

been made to explain their presence on an historical Imaifl. In analysing them. 
Rivers diatinguhilies certain fe&titrea—such the iiae of a canoe, or thrOT^dog the 
corpse into tlie sea—os beiiog due to beliefs pqasible to any immigrant people who 
wiahed to send their dead to the boioe whence they had come; others—aa, for instance, 
the use of caves—he interprets as a result of the contact of two peoples; a desire on 
the part of the Unmigiaats to remove their deed from nil possibility of disturhance 
bv the indigenous populatioa^ But what he consider to be the three main modes 
of dEspoaiiig of the bodies of the dead: inhamatiom cremation, and the various means 
hj which the body or some part of it U preserved above the ground/' ha a^ribc$ to 
lUffcrent immigrant eultures, whose fimerary practices reflMfc the different attitudes 
of the living tovrarclH the spirits of the departed (34, vol ii, chap. 27)* Whether 
further evidence will justify thk theory" or not will be interesting to the historian, 
but the knowledge of historical origini? ia not enough for the undcmtanditig of social 
plienomena. 

A clow study of the moitnaty ptaetkes of the West Pacific shows great freedom 
of selection on the part of the individual, and yet a close adberaoce to traditional 
usage. Where altemative modes of disposal exiatn the body of the deceased will 
often be treated according to hb definitely expresaed wiflb* In San Criatoval, though 
i^rtain clans favoured certain ways, a man said at death how he would wish to be 
buried” (11^ p. 23®); and, on Eildystone b^lond {New Georgia), though sea-burial 
waa usually only for tho^ who bad died on ahnormsJ death, some men asked to be 
burie^l at sea, because " they like wash all time 'Jong oalfc water " (IB, p, 83)* Occa- 
flionally ah entirely unorthodox method wuuld be chosen, as in Taona,^ where a mnii 
once asked to be buried sitting in a Cave So that ho might view the sea (1®, p. ®0) * 
Nevertheless it is tisual for fimciaiy practices to be bound by tcodiiioUt and frequently 
we find tliat difiurent cloBsea of persons ore Ideated in clearly specified ways. 
Radcliffe-Brown has aliown that in the Andaman Islands the burial cm^mB vary 

iVcfe*—flgiiM in huTy type roCfir to BibUcgmpby (kc pp. 

*■ In Ssa Cdirlovvli 0* E* Fox tmeds twentj-one femu of diipDsii, whiDht however* may bo 
graapod M vurhutts cf i nbnm alioii, cramaUan* ioi-burtBl* aod exponue (11* p. iSLlJ, 

1 Other Aiunploi ol dkipcnl ■ocofditig to roqueot are recorded from Florida (4, p, and 
Mala (4. p. m}, 
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DE.\TH AXD SOCIAL STATUS IN MELANESLV. 

By Camilla H. WEmwoOD. 

With the isf (MifloeaimibflliflDi, there is, perhaps, no known method of 

dispojiini; of the dead which is not found in mim island of Melaneiia^ &Jid even among 
onfi people as many aa thito or four different ways may be in me} Attempts have 
been made to explain tlieir presence on an hktorioal haaia. In analplng them^ 
Rivers distingaishes cortam feature—such as the use of a canoe, or throwing the 
corpse into the sea—as being due to beliefn poasihle to any immigrant pcsople who 
wished to send their dead to the home wlnmce they hod come ; others—as^ for instance, 
the use of eavea—he interprets as a rmjlt of the contact of two peoples: a desire on 
the part of the immigrants to temo^ne their dead from all posaibility of dkhirbance 
bv the indigenauia population. But what he considets to he “ the three main modes 
of dUpoaiog of the bodiea of the dead: inhumation^ crematioiL and the various mean.i 
by which the body or some part of it is preserved above the ground/" ho ascribes to 
different immigrant cultnrCJL whose funerary practices reflect the different attitudes 
of the living towards the spirits of the departed (34. vof. ii, chap, 327), Whether 
further evidence will justify this fchimry or not w'ill be interesting to the hUtoriarL 
but the knowledge of historical origins is not enough for the understanding of socinl 
phenomena. 

A close study of the mortuaiy practices of the W^est Pacific show^ great freedom 
of selection on tha part of the individual, and yet a close iidherance to t-raditjonttl 
usage. Where alternative modes of disposal exist, the body of the deceased will 
often lie treated according to his definitely c.xpresaed wish* In San Cristovah though 
iMjrtain clans favoured certain ways. “ a man said at death how ho wotild wUb to be 
buried'* {11, p. and, on Krldystone laland (New Georgia), though sea-burial 

was uanaLly ottlj for those who had died an abnormal death, mme men ofikcfi to be 
Inirietl at sea, becAu;^ ** they tike wash all time Tong salt water*' {15, p. 83). Occa- 
eionally an entirely unorthodox method would be chosen, ^ in Tanna. where a man 
once aiikefl to be buried sitting in a cava .w that he might view the sea (i9, p. 90},“ 
Ncvcrthelesa it is usual for funerary prsetkes to be bound by traditbu, and frequently 
we finil that diffeient cksaes of [lersons aro treated in cLmrly specified ways, 
Radcliffe-Brown has shown that in the AudAman Islftnds the burial customs vary 

iVo(t—yigffM in bfiavy tvpe refiK to BiUiogrAphy {« pp, SBfi'Tji 

t Xct 8an Cnriovvili Oi IL Fox iHonif twentj-ooe formi id disp^^ah wkick hofforef■ m^y be 
looped m yiuianta of iiiltMm atiniv cftiiamtiaiu and exposure (t U ^ 317). 

^ Other examplai of durpowU aocovding to tequictU ore racorded from Flonda (4, p. £54) and 
Mala {4, p. *mh 
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itccorditig to tbe ^ociul position of the deceased, fimglng ftom the buriul vdlh full rituoJ 
of the adult, the impottaut uietuber of society, to tluit of the child fot whom the eBmap 
is mt deserted end only the |went6 go iato mourtilng { 2 , p, 237). It Ls the purpose 
of this paper to attempt m analyslfi of ffiich eiistams in ^EeUiieaiar in onkr to discover 
how fiir and in what ways the hate of the body and the soul are dopenil^mt upon the 
social value of the ludividual^ 

The basis of every savage society may bo said to be the taw' of reciprocity. life 
entails a ciontinual interchange of serviee^, and in any group the members thereof 
we Iwiind together by emotional social, and oconomic tiea. The number and 
stTODgth of thc^ will vary with different individuals, and the "aodal value" of 
any jM.Taon la to be estimated by the number of pco[ile with whom he or aha is thus 
bound up, and the strength of the bonds. For instance, the social and ecouoniio 
ties ut ft young child are w'cat, and the eniutional ones, though they mav be strong, 
eoucerti ahnost exclosivoly the inombcrs of its Immediate Jauiify. A slave, too, 
though related to his masterr and pcrhnpa even to the eommunity as a whole by 
certain ooonomk ties, has no Bociol rights or duties, and therefore beks jsoelal anil 
emotional bonds. Thus for different rwaons the " sodal ^idue ” of both child ond 
slave may bo oaid to be low. A chief, on the other hand, h closely bonnd up with 
ail hifl people: he is their Jeader stjcially, poiitieally, and econnmicftlly, and of 
their representative to the gesda; while ho, far hU part, is dependent uikiu them, their 
CO'operation and respect. 

There U a considembk body of evidence to show that, among the ffimpter peoples, 
ileath is not regnided as a fim! severance from the living, but that the living and 
the dead together form one camruunity, and the hineral rites are but de 
akin to those of birth, initiation, and marriage. Since thiA Js so, it is ta be oxpcctetl 
that the position of a person in the otbciT world should be, at Icoot to some oxtent, 
de£>eiident upon his or her status m this. The fate of the soul, therefore, as well 
as that of the bftdy, must be taken into coftridcration, and it wlU be found indeed 
that tho two are intimateiy connected, for the treatment of the body seems often to 
lie dictated by the beliefs concerning the spirit. 

With the exception of certain mummed tribes in the north of GajselJe Pemnsidii 
Britain) ■ Melanesia may be divided into two areas. In the north, from the 
Admiralty Islands to the Santa Gnus group,® thceo is a belid that the dead tvridc 
in i:M?rtaLiii places on th*^ earthy often neighbouring islands or reefs; in tho south. 

‘ All thffl aYaJkhb mstiitial oosi^mtiig licatb ami tiw dkpotial oi Um dejuJ in MaUiKsu 
lifl* bwa comuhed^ with the exnptkm td that dudiiag with Hji uhI tho ^lekoMLif} pmi of Now 
OuhM. 'Them otoh hnva* far ruiotm myKms, bsen mnitted {mm this Fum^. 

Of thuo, Pawril iwsds: ** EIr aaly know tliAt the spirit wimt mmtt tbs water to the 
mntm at rfdi^ imd, ^tting into Vr+ wai canied to the of v)ie tiaia l 30 , |il 171 % ¥fom 

the wwl of Now Brilaia tbera nm no ■atufsatory lecordi of tho* sabjMi^ 

■ On KiUaidi Uut Mmfi go to tho Tckooc of Turnkula j bat thii is ihRir hotw, not an 
to the uzidffnvtidil {4, p, 244). 
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Iitjiii tliu Bants Ldanffei to tk^ laic of PiiiiiSp th^ land of tli* doad is below the tSATth 
or ssca. Linking thoao lureas, tkough absent from the Bisnian. k ArtliijMdago and New 
Caledonia, is the belief, found duo in Indcinesia and A^ssatiL, that on tlic road to tLe 
other world is a being wko cxanikiesa the soids, and only nllow^s them to pass on tbeir 
way if they tave certain ituaMcationa. The mture of these, m will bo ahown* 
throats aonie light on the fate of the dead in relation to their social positioiL^ 

People vaiy in their status In aoeiety accoitlmg to their age^ mx^ birthright 
membership of a social group, and indmdual aehievemente. The infant is of little 
importancro to any but fta nmnediftte family, and it seems often that full meinbendiip 
of the community is aeeocded to before attaining puberty,* That this is so, 
is indicated by the fact that it is not iinconiiiion for certain actions^ prohibited to 
adults, to bo pennitted to childrczi. ftivera mentions that In Kddpftone Island 
and in parts of New Guinea, for Instance, infantile sejtual relations between brother 
and aister lire not conaidi^m] reprehensible, though, after puberty, siudi couduet 
would be severely punished^ and would be regarded ns injurious to the community 
as a whole (M, p. 73 and At the other end of the scale we find that aged people 

and those who am suffering from a lingering or who are in a physical con¬ 

dition from which it Is believed they earmol recover, ar<^ regarded as lielongmg to 
the dead rather than to the living. This does not^ I thinks necessarity imply that the 
native conception cd death is ** radically differentfrom our own [36, pp, 397 ff*), 
but that such individuals, because they have for aome tinie liecn unjtble to pertierpace 
in the life of the uornmnnity, arc not a serious loss to it ™d arc, in a Hnnuit?^ ^ocudlv 
(iejwl (2, p, 287), I'larly tmveUers ssfiiimeil that the practice of bnrj’ii^ them alive 
indicated a lack of respect, and was a luenus whereby the young relieved themselves 
of the burden of supportlug an elderly relative. Such an interpretation for the custom 
in Mdanc^ia ia, however, as iittfo orcditable to the intelligcnee of the traveller us to 
the chumoter of the native.* These beliefs concerning the social status of the very 
young wid the very old wonUi ueem, rherefate, to explain both the liurying ttlive of 
the latter und the often unceronioiilous dispci^l of the former^ 

CuiLnnex'^ 

Unfortunately there is in Melanesia very little mfonnation about the fufo of 
infants or children. Wherever there is definite evidence conceming the fonrier it 

* Another belief coinjiioa U> two Ia tbnt ofmcHTming tho origin of dcslh ; the aUnj 
of the old waiDSii wlio clung^ hm- ak-in but dcuuKd the old ona BgAin on mocotmt of her gmnil- 
chiMfno. In wme iihunhi rqoii m the Kvw Kebild^ othw udgm of dnitli toythfi jiida by 
side with this oua. 

* €f. R. Rftttiay (31, pp. 5^-51), 

* Dnt with thb ilioiild he eautouftod the pr&tthx of the TrobriimJ Xdanda. whare tlie ikibu 

brother and itbtcr h eiupliiumiioiil from an oariy ago (26^ pp. 57-&j* 

^ Bufyin^ Oive of tlio ueh and ng^ Is f^partod from MalekulA (41. p liXT), Entiumuga 
(1^1 p-p lfl6bTMiia{l^p. S3l), S3IJ, NowC&iH|ai3m{l2, p. 79), andIjile of Hiuefl (3, 
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aIiow 9 tliiit ao lmwautf^d or ont^ whtM<" has died in giving birth to 

is bitrifKl alive without cerpmouy.^ ^till-ixirD mfants or those dvin^ soon 
hirth are likewise dispo^cfj of wit)iout ony ritun).* Oldftr mlimts and ohfldcen. 
however, though they have not the game funeral rites aa aduhs, ate treated with 
respect. This pmbaWy due to parental love, rather than to any feeHu^ that they 
KftVt' claims on gociety* The mother and fat bet desire apparently to keep the child 
with them lor as Inn^ as fmsgihle, and to laviflli on the cicitjLsc the rare they would 
have given to thr living;. In digtrict^ Mala bland, helovefi ckildreti are encased 
in the wooden efHgy of a Awoid-fiah, or in a eanoe U> await a great fimentl feartt pome 
yeara later (4^ pp. *21^1-2}» tn Garelle Peninsula. Xew Britain, cbitdreu'a bodies 
are wrapped in hiirk and ke|^t: In the houae {7, p, 34i)J, and in the Hanks Islands a 
fa\tjijrite ehihl is buritMl the rein (4. p, 267), Frxun Nitendi, Speiser records tlsat a tuati 
will scHiietimes paint the skull of a favourite wife or child and curry the relic about 
with him (41^ p, 2^*6). in aomc inlands, vi'heri': the practice of is rommon, in the 
Xew Hcbriiie^s. the mother or sonic other near female relative wil! sonuitimes aak 
to be buried with the ebild.^ It seems evident that tbia is nowhere the rule, and is 
thi- outcome ol fiersoual feeling rather than tlie demanrln of custom. It is unfortunate 
thar it ia not generally made efenr wliotlipr the forms of child-disposal recorded are 
ni>rniaL or whether they are exceptions mculting from a jiareiital whim. In Boriie 
cuses the evidence is dehnite. On froodenough Island, men. women, and children 
aK said t4> Ijv buried alike (21, p, 113) ; and on Pileni Islatid (Reef bles) it is states! 
that curved posts itre erected m the ghost-house for children as well m adult* 
(5. p. 2ftl). In ^fnlokiila, ohihlreEu together with the w-oinen, are burted in the biiafi 
—unlike the men, who are finslfy lUspi^sefi in a speciaJ hurisl-gTOiitid near the elub- 
houae ^45. p. 7tM)*; and m San Criatoval they are never cremated, but are tisuallv 
either placed in a f{KNl-bowi^ and decompCM^jtion hastened by artiheial means, or 
the liody embalmed p or dae they are wrapped in bark-duth and set up in n oomer 
of tht^ hut and there left for about two vnaaro (11, p. 225 and 228). Of thefte two 
tnethod* the latter is used excluah-ely for cliiMreja, Thus, with the ijjceepfcion of 
isremation in Kan Cristoval, it aeonia tlint the normal mode of dIspoanJ is nowhere 
rigidly rienifsl to children, but that other ways an? frf?dy practiaecL It would appisur 
dear [rum the nature of the^* variants that their object is to ennbfe the parwita to 
keep the child with them for aa long as poarible, a desire which results naturally 


* In VtKiga diAtfict. San CnvtOviU [4* p. iJ. p. 31U). Val^ ij* pp, 

Aud Goodaiiocij^ Muid (11, loO), 

i Koiiiiiang* (1^, |iL lg4j Md Gooikmoogli liiaTici (2J , p. IM). 

* In (4, p. 289) imd In Anagitemu (17* pp. iaO-200), 

T^t umhf cluklnu ■lioiikl ihni be cLumd with WMaai %m probably became thev are not 
or th* fllnb-boiiae ft: Hcret aociaty, Tbe aimikrity of Uiu with the of tW Banks 

thiBifth tbiwitkally « vohintiLrj <woeiatMiii. actually oU (wltiH 
would bokKttu t^i it, Non-mAOibe^lp would, thmloMw toipiy lwm|f out»kle the iiCkmaviuity 
o* adult Mia. (6y. 34. Tii k p. Oa. nad vnL il, pp, 2^,) 
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frwm bniilr affect ion. Aa will be se^^Q tii^y resemble clus^ly t lie meaua nru ployed 
to retain in the community the spirit and body of an ]iii[Kirtaut man. It might be 
hazarded also that such Tsridc variety iJ! only pcMMible tiecaiiAe the child m not bound 
by those rcgidationfi which control fully qualifier] memhem of aoeiety* 

Cunceming the fate of children's souls there are HcarcJely any data. Where 
certain quAllitcationa are necessary for ac1miitanc4i* to the land o| tin* dead these are 
umiolly aiiqh as a child inevitably lacks^ but on sucli counts wonnm too would be 
excluded, and yet it ia clear that they do get ttiere.^ 


WOMKX. 

The old dictum that, with certain exceptioiiH mch as the iroiiuub and the S^'ri 
[udians. the status of woman in savage society is low« that she Jh & mere cbatu^l 
or household drudge^ oan iui longer Ije afV4q>tJ?il. Though it may Ihi true ol iujcue 
communitie:r;, it is certainly not tnio of Melatieaia an a whole, it is clear, however,, 
Irom many facta, isueh aa her exelueiou from secret societies and many eeri'nionies, 
that she b regarded a.^ esseutiolly iliffertmt from men, jind that she ha^ even some 
spiritual ipialit}' which Ja antagonist ic to tJieir magical jiiid rtdtgious practices.^ As a 
lioCential mot hern every girl who has attmutd piiherty is, iievertlielesH, importuut 
to the group of w Inch she is a membei' J though. Hince Icsfej opportunity offers, it is 
imp^^lmbte that any mditidual woman will risi- to such heights oa can a inan who, 
through hb qualities, his w'ealtb, or bis gcKwi hick is able to excel hw fellow^s. Hence 
it is to 1^ ex|»ected that w^omen at their death shoidd bc^ treated with some eeremonyr 
though this may well be different from that allotted to men. Unfortunately we kuow 
littlc more cuneeniing the fate of the bodies and souls of women than we do of tho^be 
of chikln''ii. In Malekula, m we have mee-U. they are biiriiHl in tin* Jiuahp since they 
cannot be uiembers of the men's secret society, but they do not lack funeral rites, fn 
a few inlands, though the ceremuTue^ are the sumo for all, the bodies id the tw'o EJcxeS 
arc segregated. On Sautiv Anna they have different burial-grounds and s^kull- 
boUHCs (lA p, 03)^ and on San Cristovol, near ^Va.ilKiron.i. then' an? separate islets 
for Tock-hurial (11, p. but this distinction s^^nis to exceptioiuil rather tliau 
the rule, and we arc told that both men and women may be plftL-ed in a hr*> (mound) 
(H. p. '2HV), [kith ha^t" the sanit' eruumtion rites, too, in the Biiin district of boiigain- 
viDe (44. vo!. iii_ p. 2tf). An intfrefiting distinct inn, which WJalls the custom of ^Vijaatn, 
b recorded by Uodriagtou frtpui Gnus in the Banks Iskmls, here the di~ath-feost 

^ In dm SLmu diatikit. of ludnod ami Uw miiaeeat mliwl- ol Anthuny C«& mai 
SL Jnha^ ■iJLU-boTn ehUdrea Uva in. rocky and eottoo vbeMviog to de^lnwtii^ ; bat iliiM 
tfouls Atp izIaoKd wUh ibuw oE womsa wlio liave iOcd in ehlMbaib and slimild prokibly^ bt? 
regarded as twingn wbo h&va died abnormal dmtkfl {2^i |ip. 300-0). 

* In iiiioni^Uou cancemiiig wwei Mxietic# in ^Malekuia, uutnmuiueated in a ktler to 
Ur. flmldviij tlir A IL Uwvii has given a virikiiig Jiiibmee ol belief bi iJus 
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for & woniHiD lastrt five dAvs, for a iiieih hls; {4, p. The prcrsencfe of women m the 

other world nifty be safely inferred, siinje life them ii$ almost rnvorrfthly represented 
as ft dt'preasing duplicate of the existeuce of the iiv'iog^ and t^ilea of viflita to the land 
of the dcftd give conelnsivc evidence on this point (c,^, 6^, p. 197). Kvea w^here 
wcmien cannot have the necctssary qunlificatioiiJi to paaa the gnanttan of the way* 
it nndemood iknt they do win tlirougli. Thus, m iiaew'Op It is ntated that onlv 
members of the Sahix ean reach Panoi^ yet At tlit; north end of the Island theifl arcs 
thw^ Icaping-off placet) for ghosts, one of which ia reserved for women (4, p. 27f)).^ 
It seems probable that all such qualifications refer to the souls of men onlv, but it 
would be itttereating to find out whether anyth Lug similar is demanded of w omen. 

In generalp therefore, it Kftems that diffateiiees between meu and women are 
rccogiuzctl in death as in life, but these an;? in virtuo of her sex and do not implv 
that her B€M:ia| a^oIuc is less than that of a man,^ It is not without a^nifieaneo that, 
where the community ia divided into people of different rauhs, a uoble^Isom wottiBn 
will receive obsequies fitting her station (13, p. 51 : 32, p. 5); an<I this aeema to be 
true also of Ehe principal wife of a noblo-ljom man (46, p. ^Mi), 


fUxa. 

In any society certam individualfl will inevitably he of greaU?r iiu[mrtftnee than 
the mass. This may be the result of indiAiduai qualities and effort or of being bom 
into a certain rank. A definite class of ohiefa does appear to ejcist both in norLli 
Melanesia and m the more soatliem islands of south Melanesia^ such as New Caledonift. 
In the smithnni islands of the New Hebrides there were hc 4 id-mm of villages who had 
conaJJerable jjowerp but it is not clear whether they belonged to s sj^ecial aoeial group 
{1% pp. 34-^7). In the uorthem New Hebrides and the Banks Islamk, iLuugh men 
are graded according to the rank held in the Std^ or ainUbr societies, yet no man 
is bom intiE any rant; memliership must Iks acquired, and the grarlas are progreasjve, 
not final. It is often recorded that certain funeral rites or certaici niethmls of disposal 
are used fur cluefh or inqmrtaiit men. Owmg to the undesirablv loose iise of the 


Ainenf; tbs U^ota !S&{iWp in isU ecmsirniiika the aamher five li eoonecled with wonien^ bix 
with m™ {Mr pp. 13S-0j and mt Indei)p Amfmg the Tankhnl women ww 

rebora five Unwas, mm nix La llte nnxt world p. UU). Among the Seram .Vn^, ot the birth 
of a femafe i^bild a fire-day gvtna ii observed; for a nwilo a aix-cUy ^20, pu 233}* 

> jWconUng to Mas Goombe, \ti Ijnqiarapara, Banhs Idand'^p no wntnaii ^lan tv^wh /^hbch. 
**The wman** *cki 1 haogq Mto a bot on t* mepc-rs in tlw bttih and wava m and [td In thn 
wind (5, pp, 123-4), Tbii a ilie only definilo piwe of cvkleneo of wtstnoo bew^ ei^ltukd Icom 
tlw oUh-r wnrhl, tmd iinoe the aother^a tiny on the nland wpi brief, and hcif infarmattoa mmved 
aewnaniy at WH-xnnMaand nr tkrougH bo intH^rprensr^ too tnueh relLoiiee nlkould probably not be 
p\m.-cd on it. Ao InteiTflting dwtiEbction between the ghoita of loen iukI womeii ia found in Bnin* 
Meet, far purpMu of raveiige. a girost kmi cnler an ooiiiial, bdol, or pLutitu W'onieii, howi^Ter* 

ate mtiieliiid ta pag» oml allIy 4 tfvrR, 4 jy| cam tmvi^ ^nttr birdi ( 44 , toL i* Sift). 

* ^ ^ dialiiietSanB an foiind m BLwbei Bay {New Briioinl l 3 Sp p. SfiJ, Rcrrida f 4 , p. S&l), 
Bod ManJa p, im% AaDeilemn {i% p. ilT^ and t^wUaiuu^iii Jolanil (21, p, J13), 
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word “ cliicf+" ftnd the vagueness of the teirm Important num/^ it is tisimtlj' veiy 
difficult to be sure whetbcf a certaio practice m dcpeadcnt tiptjii the iniliir'iduttrs 
rank, inmte or acquired^ or upon Iiifl [lersoOfilitj^ or Um wealths t^ljichevor it may 
t>e^ it ie cltiaT that the importance of aueh a iium ia not only a matter of words i it 
Ls of a very prac-ticul nature, m that he b resposiwble foe the giving of feasts^ the 
izutiation of big enterprisefl fleemading the expemlitura of wealth and the oTgani^- 
tioo of labour, and is frequently the perBon who performs those magical or religioiLS 
ceremonial actfl without wd’ticli the would not bear, the caaoes would not aaih 
and the fish would not be caught. When such an one dies the community siifieriji 
a very real loss, 

lathe Hismaick Archipelago and the Solomon Islanda therebe a differencp 
between the mcthoil of flisp^ing of imiwriant and iinim|X)rtaiit peoplOn Among the 
tribes of the north of Gazelle Pcninfluln, ohiefa " arc ejqK^*d for a time in a canoe 
lieforc being buried, while others ore either buried in a canoe or else plated un the 
rwf to be takeu ofi by tho sbarkije at high tide* (30, p, 2S1). From further Koath 
in this same district Danks recorcU the diuptssa] of a chief whose body was liiid in ii 
c^nee iu wdiich a hole }ka<l Iw^en l>otet]. l}ccoimposition was hastened by eonstant 
w^hing^ anrl the bones were evcntnally buried secretly to prevent their liemg dcse- 
emted (7p p* 35fi}. LihewLs^r^ among the tribes of St. George's Channch a distinctiou 
between chiefs and commoners i& made: hut here the former arc taten out to Bcaaud 
Himk in their canoes^ while the latter ate buried with little ceremony ])p* 7f^-8n)+ 
In north \cw Irtdand and Kew Hanover nil are cremated; the only indicaiion 
of the grestne^ of the deccasctl lies in the height of t|ie funeral pyre (29; p. 273), 
All people seem to ht^ burk'd alike ui the central district also i[22^ p+ 4®)^ though^ 
at Kono, on the west coasts it is said that chiefs are Jaiti in a boat, fwni which Uie 
stem aiui prow' have Iwn. removed^ and interred iu this [22, p_ w hile comfiioners 
have no coffin but a platikdincd grave. On the east- coast, at tW'gimdii, K Rimer 
writes that tJic people ** Icgm ibre Leichen gem ml cm Boot, das aio treiben lasseu 
odcr die fjcichc wird iu Matteii gcwirkelt und ins Mecr verseukt*^ (22 ^ p. 48), The 
force of the word gemis not altogether clear, but it sus^ests that the first mcthcifi 
wum employl^d for tho^' who were i.onsidered of wifficient iiiijxirtiiuce to be worth 
the trouble wdiich it involved. There Ls no iiidicatiou that it wits reserved for lucmbetH 
of any speeiiic sodul group. Further s^itith ngam difference* are found sifnilar to 
ihme in New- Britain, for in the Sierra <lifftrjct and ueighbtuiriiig Lshinds^ chiefa and 
tiuh tiieube in state, ore huried, and later the skulls exlittmed^ w'hile lessor people am 

*■ Thii ikrei unt blto^tlinr w itli Parkirdoo, who uyx Uiat Qni:v Ite a man QipcAed 
In a coffin, Iwit that tHft wiu Tfirjr navly doiie ; BOrrEiaUy aE wffl? biirud, due ritual baing more 
clBhorato for important meo, 5t is never vrr^‘ dear in PowerU's hook u to wliat his rEcndJrks 
refer, And it is jMatlblotbjuirfuie that he and Parkmstm ajo wiritltig of iMToraiit oncfl (29, pp 74 ff,). 

> Eliu Ifliandji of Autlkany Caen and St. John, witk ths BiAfnt ditirlct el »w Irrluid^ 

form one cultiLre ureo. To avoid uonixoi^fiary repcUl^at4 Uua wiil ho lefumKl to thicughoat tbie 
ji&|Mr AA the ^iarra diilrkU 
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nxappod in mats and snjJc outaidn the reef (29, pp. 307“S). In Uuin and tlie Boin- 
botana district of ClioiseuI, tbougli chiefs are of great importance tte distinction* 
in their funeral rirea are those of degree and not of kind, for, ns in Xew Hanover, 
every one is cremated (44. vol. iii, pp. 27-8). In the islands lying in the straits between 
Bougainville and OhoineuJ, however, there are three modes of ilLipodal; those bom 
of chidly rank are oremated, comiunnera are buried, while sea-Luiial is given to those 
of least importance (46, pp. ii4. 78 and 81),^ 

Of all parts of hlclanrela, the Solomon lalands are perhaps the riohest in fomis 
of burial, yet these are for the most part practised according to taste rather t.hmi 
rank (sec above, p, 377). In certain places some tUstinctions are made in relation 
to Status. On the oast coast of Ysabel* and on fiddratone {J5, p. 82), chiefs were 
buried or usposed in a special enclosure, and in Florida {4, p. 254) they sometimes 
have their graves in the village instead of in the gardens, which is the aunnal custom. 
In the Jsa a district of ])Iala, though inhumation is cuBtoiuaiy fox all people, very 
great men are oeeaaionaUy put bito the efligy of a fish or into a cauce and kept 
there until aulHcient wealth has been accumulated for a great funeral feast, when 
the body is buried (4, pp. 201^3). This pTC8cn.'atioa of a chief has clearly the same 
putiK^ as the encasing of a favourite child, also practiswi in this area, and is frankly 
only inteoded U> be temporary (^. above, p. 380). But here sea-burial ia also nsed 
for both chiefs and commonfiis. “ either at the request of the deceased or to save 
trouble ”; and exposure, sometimes avcompauied by the frequent washing of the 
corpse, wai formerly employed (4, pp. Whether this lut was cidtLiivdy for 

the distinguished dead is not quite clear (4. p. 263). In San Cristoval, in the Arosi 
district, cremation and soa-bumi arc open to all (II. pp. 227 and 238),* Even 
dispoisai in a mound (Are), chough particularly associated with the chiedy dan, 
is not restricted to it, nor do chiefs use this method only (IJ, pp. 218-^).* 

As regarda the fate of the soul, no true distinction appcani to be made between 
chiefs and commoner, except in two islands. Among the Usiai of the Admiralties 
there h, a belief in an unpleasant place to which oU ovU-doera go, and thither aUo 
must go chiefs and wealthy people, betausc the spirits envy them the prosperity 


t ’to Ribhc (33. pp. ,W, in llw 

monoi of Atti «id P&uiti i oomiujtj^tii anai IviirM ttt 

« Sarn^mwrote: wWntlwybuiyU^ wmnion 

j»opk 3 oatoide ^ (f 2 , p. 


* iiUghl dkUiwlUm* ^ niado bstwren importeat and unlmportout men, fw iha sIralLi of 
the fiot.^ are fepu If dw body te Oreoiated: and. If it |« in llw wa. tht body {* carefully 
wr^ped yp m&d flafid io a prtiiw pontlai^ wliUa commoamB may di or vUbil 

* A«a«linff to Oodringmn (4. p. 3W). in Waugo, at the «t™ity of U« Arad 

d^t. 000 ,^ are threwn into tl« *a. and great re™ buried and iu,na relln of them p«- 

-»k on SsnCristoral dww. that this i. nntqnito areurelo, and that dte«- 
the iiwigntacant cannot bo drawn in Uil. area. It i. 

nnuUr atatenumla coftMmlng Savp ( 4 , p. Sstt) and Waira (5, ^ SSI) .re uqiialJv 
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which they had in tliia wfirld (29^ p. 38SJ, In Si^n Oriatf^val the situation is rerorsed : 
here none but tho^ whmv eani ute pi^^nred omy reach the kad of the (lead, and the pnvl^ 
kj^e of thk mutilation if* reserved for members of the AruAa or chiefiy clan, and thoiso 
whop through the gi\iEig of feaetep have obtained meluaion in it (II, pp. 234 and 

In the Banks LJands and the New Hebrides, where there can haxdJy be ijaid 
to la> a cta^ of chiefs, the onJy ciiHerences in the foneial rites of a great and an un^ 
importfint person lie in the duration of die mourning peritkl. the numbt^r of the dcatli- 
feasta and the construction of the memorial ereetetl (4, pp, 27 ij 272, 2^^2 and 287 )h 
There is some evidence that at Port OIry (Sen to), in north Maiekub, in Ambrjmj; 
(4^ p. 288, and in Aimciteiim the method of disposal did vary according Uk 

rank. At Port f>irv (41. pp. 118^19) and in north Mufekuk (45. p. 70T), "chiefe" 
are aaid to be exposed {and in ilio latter place tfieir Ikjjich are ftuliscHjuently buried), 
while oritinar)* {wopk are interRMJ. In AmjiNtiJum (19^ p. Ill), HumpJirep n^pam 
thul Igrmerly a few meu of very high stiuuling wft.*re buried in on erect positiou with 
the above ground so that the skull might be pre^irved; to-dav dldefii and ctan- 
inonerB alike are thrown into the 3ca. Again, in the JjoyaHy Islands and in Xrw’ 
Caledonia, mortunry ritt.^ for ehiek and fummujiens are very similar^ HJJa rreorik 
from Uea (10, p^ 042) that the latter receive ziea-burial while the former *' anil other 
notabilities'* are placed lu caverns in various pi^Bitfona; but Mrs. HudJteld (14, 
pp, 2l#i“17), whosa knowl^lgv of theiie ialatida ia probably more intiuiate, meiitiuns 
UQ such diatinctioiL Of New Caledonia. Clauinont writes, after dejscribing the 
funeral of a chief: Pour lea chefa canaquea Jes oki^iiioiiira fiinebR^ soiit, comnie 
fond les memes qne pour Jes autres Canaques. inais bcaucoup plus granditises" 
(12, pp, 12?t-34J), There is this dlfFercnciv, however, that chiefs sometimes undergo a 
jiToeefls of embalming and desiccation. Unfortunately wo arc not told wbut done 
with the body olterwonls {12. pp, 128 5>)_ 

Throughout soutii Melanesia, therefore, there does nut seem to be a close corre- 
btiozi between any definite rank mid forni of burial Such iliffercut methods ^ 
there an; ap|>e4u- to \n- employtxl accor^liiig to individual w orth, ratber than to Jiicuiher- 
ship of A cerlaiu scndal group, Por the most jiart. the more im^Kirtant a man is the 
ruoro ohiborate- and lavxflU are the ceremouivs (iti wf^aJth iUid litiman life}, the kktiger 
h be inoomi^l and the greater pi the nunvljor tif his iiioiiraers* 1'ho fate of the 

* Since tbe land at tin? doatl h a felcetiou of the Umd ul the living, gmavti JUid ¥¥eaJLhy people 
ore more fortimiite id U thmi iM pooTp aince thay txsmn tSie ImporttiJiea wfilrh they had ou cartiL 
in Buin a <3*11*111 diferoiico dooi vvmU fur Uw ghost ot n ehiid« wiMbin^ to enLf-t ujUj a living 
tiling tttf purposes of vmgeftoee^ ohiwHSff only on uiiiiuti, nover * pUnt u others uuiy do <44, vol i 
P.3I9)k 

■ Ianilr( 23 .p^ US)^irTitingolelujdsJnwawviUigt!’«af Aisbf^Td.sav^th^^ iJjiwuE tbshighivl 
rauk wco? kid uuL m the hut miut * Ibv wss hiudied imdcn^Tli. ITie coqioe waf wstohdl umil 
LhD rxyil of the ittoujmng period idter which the hut was olcW azhL it vnit ik contctits doBerted 

^ It ii iniereistuiK thmt, writing el Amhryni, Biveii rv|Hirk tlmt if ith- wm a niombcr 

of thfi Ow fimrml riles w-em the sama lui thow whiob look p 3 ^ wlien he c^liUioed hii 

U«t tank ia ihb (j^;f;iuiixstIoii (37* pp. 231-2). 
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soul ia in sontfi taLmtis de^mlent upon t*jertaiu quBjifications, biit^ csc^>pt id Maowo 
and Kaga, th(^ do not reUte, dir^^tJy at leaat, to rimt {m beiow^ p. 394). In the 
two mentioii^T meiolwrship uf tlio Suln'-e {or ita i^qiiivalent) k a dne ^«ia nm 

of reaching the land of the dead. But m auggested above (p. 380)i, such mernbeiabip 
h equivalent to being tecognissed as one of the community of aU ndult males rather 
than of a acliiet association. 

But, even whore in north and ^uth 3Ielanesia wo do hnd differences in kind 
in the death ceremomen, a clotwr e]£amiiiAtioD of them would seem to show that they 
may arise from n BimilAr desire to honour ini[iartaiit members of society or to retain 
ibcir hclpp or tfhw to despatch, with m little trouble aa posdbk {as, for instance, by 
throwing into the sea], those who are in death, as in life, of Little value to it. In 
many parts of th« world it is a common belief that the soul dois not finally depart 
from the land of the living until the deccunpo^itiQn of the body k complete. Where 
this belief k held it would be inteUigiblo if the living employed special means to keep 
with them fut ua tong as po^ible the bodies of iUose dear to them and of important 
i>eopli\ This could be done by exposiDg the corpse (so that it w onld be in the sight 
of all, insi^^sil of biding it underground or in the ;^a)^ by d^iccaiioa, or by cuibulming. 
There is, too^ in .\tclanesja a very dehnite belief that the soul of a dead man will 
vkit the bind of the li ving and take tip a temporary abode in some relk of its earthly 
body. This k avowedly the reason for taking special preeuutiom! to pri^rve the 
skull of a dead man of importance, and nilea out of court any methcKl of dkpo^h 
such US sea-buriMh by wlikh the whole body k loat. It cannot lie without aigniheance 
thatp in the tnajority of coses in Jteianesia. in whidi important and unimportant 
people arc differently treated at deatik^ the dJflerence! k dmt the fomicr ate uicpoeed^ 
or preaiin'cd, or placed w^bere aorat- portion of the body can be recovered. Further, 
among several tribes^ exposure or teniporarj' [ireservatjon k followed later by the 
method of disposal used for ccmmion people.^ In some places we find for great men 
what appears to be the eonvense of preservation; that k, the waahiug of the body 
iu Older to hasten deeumposition. It k, ikerhaEis. jko^hle to explain thk^ on the 
grckunds of a deaire to retain the relice of the deceased imd yet avoid the discomforts 
of Inug aa^iiition with the decaying body. For the Solomuo Islaiiik:, however, 
where there is a highly do^-elopeil cult of the dead, Codringtou suggests a not 
improbable altcmarivc explanadon ^ *^Thc dktinction k liclw-iTu ghosts of power 
and ghosU of no account, lietweca tlioso who&c help k sought and their wrath deprn- 
t^ated, and thoso fits in whom nothing k expert tnl and to w hom no olisorvaBce is 
due” {4, p, 203)^ " In thege methods of disposing of the dktinguished dead, whose 
gho6Fta are expected to lie hVo, possessed of power, thcTB may be aeea very probably 

1 111 Dorth Mifcjftkni fl (45, p. TeOT); ISti*a diitiict, (4, 2ll52|i i Xortli Giueelk Peoiiiiulaf 

Now Britain [30^ pL 251) i ArlttiltwiriFa (32, p> S), Tbom la no f^odgn pmbahlT for puppoaliig 
tbat tlio pnKUiHi of Uuiriruig ibe mlir* of a rTomabxl olilisl Into tbw oa is cIoqo In JUu* id rrilalod 
to tioi ■oa-bonai of tbo oonuDonfiti. 
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the efifeet of the belief, of which mciLtioii has Ijcen amder that the ghost continucfl 
weak while the corpse continues to Hmell; the lio^a of the dead itiau sunk in the 
burnt, enclosed m a case or mpidly denuded of flcfih, ij$ active and available at once 
(4. p. 263^ ^he custom of huiritig iniporlant people iu the village of in a spetrial 
enclosure,, recoeded from Ysabeh BdJi'stone, and hlorida^ woiild to ahow the 
satxio desire for tho dead to be in touch with the Uvingi t hough it may be only honorific^ 
Thua, exposure^ preserv^ation, tlcileshiog, and certain forms of burin] may* all bo ex¬ 
plained 03 the outcome ofu desire to ensure for the community the oontinuity of 
that asaistance which the deceased gave to it w'hilc aJive. It is not because a certain 
clfi@3 of eocicty is historieaLfv associated with a certain funerary pmetko^ but because 
the niemheis of that class^ or^ where clasadlBtinctions ore absent, certain mdividuaU^ 
are valuable to society^ that they are treated iit a cerlain way at death. Iw'ould 
cmphaedxe tUe fact that the position of a chief in savage scxiiety is not one which 
conveys privileges aJone^ The comniunity k an dependciit iij>on ita chief aa he ifl 
on it, for without him to perform the necessary ceremonies no activity of any im^H^rt- 
anoc could be undertaken Thisi k pi^rhapat esi^ecialLy tJiie iif Melanesia. Thuugh 
political aflaiis are dkeusaed at length, and though their deckioiu is apparently 
dependent to a groat extent upon the verdict of tho chief, actually it is deteinniiiotl 
hy traditional usage to which the chief does but give expressiun. It is aa perfamuT 
of magical and religious ceremonies^ as Initiator of activities, and as giver of fcasta, 
that he k esaentuil to hk iieoplc. 

Slaves axd SmAXurns. 

At the other end of the social iscak Eiom chiefs and important inen ilec alai;ea 
and strangers.^ These are usually treated wdth scant ceremony..^ They did not 
belong to the commmuty of the living and will tlierefoce hnvo no place in the com¬ 
munity of the dead. Their suula nre of value to no one. In tjddystone they were 
thrown into the »&&«, for their skulU were not wonted, the explanntiof]. bekig given i 
“He no belong thU place ** (15^ p, 82). Wliat their ultimate fate k not edeae ; 
probably no one troubled to think about the matter. It aeeme, however, that tho^ 
who were killed at a chiere fimeRil iveru not everywhere believed to liccompany him 
as aervante to the next world. In Vanmeoro* too^ strangera apiicar to have bcc;n 
given sea-hurial. Billon was told that one of the 3ur>dvoi^ of La p4^rouae^a expedition, 
ivho haiJ lived on the kloud for niaoy yean? and evtintmilly die^I there, hud a stone 
tied to hk feet and wm cast into the sea “ liiccordiiig to the custom of ihr country” 
(8, voL ii, p, 215J, though the normal mode of disposal there i& burial. Of .4Iu and 
Fauro tn the Solomons, Hibbo reconk that slaves there suffer a fiimiUr fate 
p. IdS). Enemies taken or killed in war are ako outside the community^ but they are^ 

1 SlAvea m ^feknnia nco ilwayi people, eitlier womon or cblMreOf who huvD been captomL 
bom othar trihcfl m an incident in dgbting. Ttu^ are, u a mki well trofitedp but they cumot> 
of c:miiP0b b« n^ordod m mfomben of their captozi' tnbo unkHH fonuoH^ sifopb^d into it. 
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iu ndditiou, !iometiia4» coneldered dangcroiis to it. This niay be the reasoti for the 
practice in some villages in Arosi of tcaen'ii^ cieiuatinn fof (hose token tn M ar 
(tl, p, 238); and with this may be compared the bnming, on Tanna, of the 
corpse of a man accused of black magic, the object being to destroy all posaihfo evil 
inftucnctis which the deceased might Lave (19, p. 90). On Ooodenoagh islami, 
though the bodies of dead enemies are not burnt, it is said that the people " used 
to pray to ViviJua (who lives in the sky], whenever they returned victorious from a 
that he would take tlieir victims* souls up with him to (he aky, so that they 
might never stay behiud aud huujit tbeni ” p. 89), 

KixflHii* Qiu>t;vfi. 

v^Vjiioug a few Lslands, however, tile fate of the b«ly and soul lio B«ftB to depeud 
upem itit-tubetship of a definite social group; but, if it is possible to draw the Jistme- 
tbn. tills group is one of kinship rather than tank. One iuBtaucc luis already been 
uiiuitiom>(t from San Chistoval, where only membeia of the .-InrAu dan cau reach a 
[ileasant land of the dead {ice above, p/ 380).i In tiiis ialnml , too, though no clan 
ulaiitis ai i unique met b ixl of disposal, yet eertnin ones do favour dednite forms. Burial 
in II heo in, in the j^Viosi district, specially associated with the and Aimwo 

clans, as well as with ehiefs (H. p. 219); the Jonra and AtaweQ are mostly bmied 
round sacred trees (11, p. 229); while the Amiut were defiiutely uevet iuterred in 
a Hitting ]io8Ufoii (11. p. 239), From Savo. Woodford nwonia a curious distinction. 
,\t the birtli of a child the mother is asked whether it belongs to the iiea or the land. 
On death, a person is burieij on land or thrown info the sea ADcotding to the niothcr's 
reply (47. p. 37). N'o explanation of this is offered, but it would be interwting to 
know wlun:bei the difference bcLwecQ land and sea children has any teferenci; to 
beliefs comaaning the iticchonlsni of procreation. la Vate, though disposal is the 
same for all, the life after death depciub in part upon the clan of the individual. 
According to tradition, Snra, the guardian of the way to the other world, hfw four 
officere. (Ill the approach of a new- soul, ho anhs one of them. *' Who is it f" li the 
reply is “ One of ours," uU is well; but if it in " I do tiufc know/' then the sold » killed, 
)lanloiuiy. who te{X)rta this, docs not suggest an explanation for the phrase “ One 
of ours.** but tic goes on to say that Sara belong to the Yam clan, and alJotrs idl of 
tiint clan to fiasa safely , For this rii:a.-^a people try. by twisting yam garlaiid,s around 
their hcadi?. to pose ua members of his dan, but from the withend condition of the 
leaves Strrtr deteefo their mac. Some other imspccified dana there are, whose 
niembus ore given leave to pass if they will strip off and give to biui the scarification 
marks which they have on their hodiw (34, pp, 738-9). The possible meaning of this 


‘ But .bes into thl. clsu i» n™ po«bk- tli» giving of feMts, li*. is, 

no lo Iw « A darflootiHi l»c4 ajwii aiomlKnhip of a Idjuliip group, hal upcu 
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18 di8cu89ed fieloTC {aw p. rnfoitunat^^Iy x^ry little has been lecordetl oi the 

ancinl cirganizatiou ci( hut it would »e&tn frum tlio that ui San 

Crbtovah clan membersbip is of some importance to the future life. 

^iasoRMAr. Deaths, 

A beliefj common to many pcoplf?« of A'tsAim, Ijuloneflia, and Melanesia, h that 
|HhE>plc will} liave died in u i^iTtaui way arc ahnorinah luid that this must nlfect t.heir 
treatment in thL» worhl and the noxt. They may suffer only Irecniise they cannot 
receive the proper fuMeml rites, and eo on? earth-bound j of tilery [Day have reservpfl 
fur tkein a special ab<Mle in the land of the den<L This h m^t ni^essarily lesn pleasant 
than that of normal men, but it is dintioet. In AfeLmesia the forma of death wIiecIi 
are conaidjeTCil abnormal vary flomowhat from fjcoplc to [leople. but, wherever such 
a differentiation ia made, death by violence, whetherr In battle or by stealthy beinngs 
to this category.^ The treatment given to the bofli^^ of tboru^ who have died thns 
ift uHi.iiJly normtiL esccept in Buku where, though they ar«- ere run tod, nod with mudi 
honouTp this miiftt he done on the evening of the day of their death, not at the rku^ 
of the morning star, which h the correct time for funeraLi (43, p. 131}. Among the 
8ulka of N'ew Britain, too, such jjeople are not huried in their bemae^ but where they 
tiie, or else are exposed on the mountains (39. p. It is more especially in the 

fate of their soub that people who have died by ^dolenci* differ from nthers. In 
the Siorm district of New' Lrctand they go to ^Inthony C.-aen Island, wdierc, during 
the day they reside in two rocka, and dnrmg the night ftif about like flaiuf^a (29^ 
p. In the Banks Islands (4, p. 27^^) and in Haga (4^ p, 28^) they do indeed go 

to the underworld. Panoi, but there they are segfegated. Codringlon writes: ** There 
lA a further belief that there are comi«trtmiuiLfe^ imclomires, fenced aimrt. in which 
those who hai^e died violent de-atliakeep together; thoee who have been allot are ia one 
place together, thow^ whci have been ehaamied to death In a aeconiL those who have been 
clubbed in a third together.^' This may verj' probably* ho^vover, lie only an exte[OBloi]i 
of the boitef that all ghosts axe Iwlgoii aeronLiiig to their charact^w and life (4, p. 273)^^ 
These variations cannot fie reganicd as associated with a class of warriors as oppweif 
to othenn The cause of deaths not the purmuts En life, is the deeidtog factor. 

In north Melanesia there is, Uk% a close as^ieiation l>etwccii those who have 
diixl in battle and thuae who have dieil by fatUng fioiti a tree. TJiia^ anioog the people 
of Assam oful north Melanesia atike^ aecnia to bi* regarded as a peiuiliarly umleoira bk 
fate^ in Gazelle PeniiLsula such a person may not be touched (43, p. i34J; and iu 
Buin, though he may be ci<?inated, the body must be placed on the pyre in the position 

^ This jRvivp|Ki«» that ilw body is rwmrtted fnam rhe ctutny^ iVhen it In odI recoveteil 
the smd ht almjmt ■lvn}'s eOFlii-iHirtuiiL 

* He iHAtuiiifia ] Thfffr ii al4P the uuttun that ate awn fentrutexu] appropdaied to 
[lAXturular rjaw ef ; as thr wu wberb the bjuttiksa p«Kvple tMau|2XQgate, and 

thij tm where yontbs ^ who die la the dowex of their age.*" OaoipaiV!: with thia thf^ 

BlEiLilar bdief of the Mao Naps (16. I6lb sud m Bomea (IS^ voL ih p 40). 
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ill whLf^h it wjy* found (43, p. 13't)r By the people ol Rimtuipfi l9tnnfl (New Gi^rgia) 
the corpse is bimt?d o! bdng exptwwl, nnd big stoowi an? plaecsd oa top so 

that the ghost mflv notlook Jjaek ” (15. p* Itti); while, on the aeighbourii]^ Uknd 
of Eddystonep thtfle, and women who hA\"e died m childbed, are throwix into the 
acjft without fkiiy cereniuniea, no tnemoriala are erected to them, and they are said to 
l^omc malignant ghosts who cause other* to perish in tho aome way as themselves 
(15, p. Bl). The reason for the fear of these unlortuaateSj which such praetkea 
imply, Boeiiis to l>ts not only that they aro by nature hostile tif the living, but that 
thev axe in aonie wav accursed enf| dangeTous bf^uiusc of thb curse; either because 
it is contagiouBT ^r because the being who caused the death is jealous of any respect 
l^\d to the The Sulka and the people of Buin give dear evidence that 

Rinrttig them such a death is regarded lu^ an " act of God/* for the former attribute 
it to a spirit whiMC secret name ia htgi^l (43, p, KM}, the latter to the great spirit 
Ororwru* (43. p, 134). 

Tliere h nothing to suggest that those who have died by violence are dreaded 
for the same reasons, or even that they are dreaded At all, yet t-heie is undoubtedly 
a connection in the other world between the two forms of death. In the Gazelle 
PtmiiisTiJa, Buin. and Choiseult the colour black b nb^ockted with those w'ho have 
died nonmvUVf red with those w!io have fallcji from a tree or been killed.^ Among 
the Sulka, the latter tnust drink of the blood-red water in which tlicy have bathed 
{29, p. lar?, and 43. p. IM ); in Buin. tltey iiuiat bathe in a red lake, others in a blaek 
{43,^ p. ; while in ChoiBoul there are two chiefs of the other w'orhi a blank one 
for thow who have died nutiLrally^ a red for others (44. voh i, pn 321^), 

Bcsidi»s these two allied forms, of abnunual death, wdiich are widely recognised 
in iMelancsIa, there ate others with a more rcatrictod distribution. Tbcne include 
death in childbed/ death from certain kinds of disease/ and the deaths of stilU 

* The dungoir Irom ctmLo^uii oi amh & cLuatk ii 4i4q{eatM| by Lhe oiutom ol Lunbai^ 

K rtirlfl {jJ Abhjijii , wh(i Iat tbd? bodv cef Ji iTTJiii wha luLA dtod thiui in the forgA^ if it is neOB^uy tO 

brinj; it into the at nil (39, p. SOk 

* A aimiUr attocdnlioq betwaaa thoAO who liavn bc«a lulltvi or died froio an ioddmt with tbo 
c^Dlou^ red ia found La liocwii wheto It la i&id aitfih people! go U!i a vnJIi^y in the laiul of the dead 
when thm ia a lake of blooC ^nd by it they dwell in oomfort (IS, vol. p. 441). 

* Tbumwiild pvtia aeiotbcr Apccotiot alao, aceordiiig la whieb thobe w ho Lava died by yiplctm 
or have iKd U>eo cremated IL™ in a ted wwld, tboao who hmvo poiiiocrud or killed b^" niagkf 
In a hbbCik o«r. H» kfriku of thew Iwo wotUIh are antagvaiitie. 8\iiue ifoalb fmin aaluml caiiw 
Id not tE^^ogabEud. d«atb froEu poiAotuug or moglL! prtdiabLy loehalea all ihtm whu do not belong 
tt> tlm Bist catflgac\' (44, voL i, pp. 

* In Kow Imllnd (29, p. 30S)i. Now (15, pp LOL-^k mid Ikinlu MandA (4, p. 270). 

* In Xcw Geoegta^ Lcpntv And tbfMo who Lav* dW of WMlin^ elcknesa (15, pp- juid 102) p; 

is Hodav, U» ghcMta td nwti who bad ubxm and aona Afn driven out of iho riilagea ^ and in 
Maowd. tJua* biivei a ipKinl |umpiDg-Qlf plac* for ihn next varid 14. ppi ini and27U) I Hag*^ tboM 
who kavQ diL>d nl a L-ongh are ne^fltgatod bl Fnnof (4, pc in Btm CrintaTaL ODtUUni ptiveA 

Alwmya buried at Aea, iLooe ibo cauA* of tliu diame ibnl the HQtd Km been taken by a Mrtain 
HA-apkrit (11, p. 249). 
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bom childjreii^ aad imwticd,^ StiJl-boim cliildr^n arct d+mily not liiembcir? 
of society; the finit rife dr Ims never l>een performed for tfaeui, and 

therefore jt would be alunird to perfonii the fiist. The tiGatnienl uf the 
lunatics seems^ ia Eddyirtoiiej to bo due t-o the fear of the bosh spirit which 
ratised hint to lose bi» wits, while in Lifti he wa^ buried alive, leat through 
Ilia converse with .■^iiipemBtimd beings he should obtain auiMThunian [jowers to 
work oviL 

Apart from the practice in San Cristoval of throwing tlie bodies of coiTMumptivoa 
into the scar ^bkh is logically explained by the natives, no definite reasons are giA^n 
for the special treatment of those who have dicfi of rarionu dis^^es^ It ia jx^^ble 
that DQo may be the betiid tlmt the presence of the clbcaae mdicatca rJini the victim 
has, by incurring tJie wrath of some supcmatiiml luring, alienated himself from the 
eommumty..^ It h also, perhaps, significant, in connection with tlie fate of the ghosta 
of people with ulcers and scores, in Motlavand Mae wo, that one of the moat common 
kilts of violating food tabus, especially those reUtiug to any animal cult such jl^ 
totemiam or the belief in on ammaJ familiar, is that the tmnsgreffior brenka out into 
sores nnd boils+ If the fear of an angered spirit were the correct interpretation of the 
special treutinent nllott^^l to such dbeasefl perBona, then they may be compared with 
those w^ho huA^ fallen Iroui a tree m Bniii and the Cta^elle Peninsula, .[iimther possible 
reaaou is that the living arc afraiil of !foiii& magical infepiion^ Tliia w^iuld not account 
for the practice of Motlav and Maewo^ w'here it La the spiritK not the hod>% w^hich has 
aa abiiomud fate^ but it might hold in connection w tth the Kew Georgia Ireatmimt 
of !c{K!irs and those who have died from a wasting riekne^ji though here oue suspects 
that Jt U the ninliee of the ghixat rather than the danger of the corjjse w^bich ia 
dreaded. 

The flttitmie townrek w^omcn wdm Imvo died m childbed varies very greatly 
among the shnplei peoples, lu Borneo they are given ii place apart from others, 
but it ia one of honour, for they dwell iu comfort, by the lake ot blood as the wives 
of those who have died in battle (18, vul. ii, p. 40). In ^bdaiiesia genemlly, howeverf 
they to he regarded as undesirable^ nut because the moiiiLer of their death 
declares them to hr ovib but beenuse they ore euviouB of the living and desire lo kill 
them, ot^ if the baby has survived^ because the dead [oother iot^ to find it and take It 
with her^ 

Itr is latcresritig Ui note that suicides do not appear to ho eonridered 
either ahnonnal or dangcrouik The evidence for this ia mainly negative^ but 
in Eddyntonc Inland lemale suicides^ though tliey wander on earth and have 

^ 3te above^ p. ^L, J. Ia dMrlirt tluiijf soiiIb ue dlA»ed wiih thtme of womca w]^i> 
Imvo tliod In ohlMbed (29, p. 

* In Eddy«koDe Iftlnnd (IS» p atid lila (14, ppL 20L’'2k 

■ Of^ tba GendA ot Qiota NAg|iare« omiiag whom the feUtivoa ot one wlto» wduckIa or mtm 
lire Tcnalacof ot da^tb temporarily Itwfr rante^ 
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deAlifi^ with the living, yet do them no harm. They are not feared and their akuUs 
are tcpt^ (15* p. 2CI3). 

I>um>:giToya. 

It hi perhaps significant that, tliough people who iiave died abnormal deaths 
have a ^mewhat difierent aftei-lile from the bulk of humanity, their m little to ebow 
that sacb a life h generally regarded a^ better or woi:?%e tJaao that of oorxuol people * 
This may lie due portly to our bek of inforntation, for the evidence la on the whole 
negative. Perhaps it h sale to that where such ghosts are said to harass 

the living they are earth-bifuniJ^ and ibiA may be because thiy have not received 
thoir proper burial rites.^ The cMnreet perEarmance of these amongst nearly all 
jMHiples, a necessary conriilion of admittance to the land of tbe dead. Writing of 
Mono, and the failure of those who have died a violent death or fdlen from a tree Us 
reach Uareka, ^\Tieeler pointa out: '* We . . - liavo the miggeatiou that tJic iYmuu 
f^ull r-anjiut go to Bangka without thp body^ that b, unless the deatb-rita? are 
cftrrie<l imt (4*. p. 911}, As showu abt^ve, it U only to people w'ho are for some reason 
alienated from the lommuDlty tlint thcwi arc demed. Somelimes, however^ it b 
one particiiiar rite w hich is deemeti L^&seutial, This may be liquivalent to rbmandmg 
31 w eoJtbHjtLali& ation. In MaewOr jags must be killed at the funeral, or “ Lbey think 
the dead man has no proper e3idsteiice, but bongs on tangled creepers " (4. p. 282}, 
Simihirly, according to the people of Vao (41. p. K*4), Gazelle Pemusuia (29, p. |9), 
anil lloiio (46, p. 97), wrealtb, in the form of pigs, shelhmoney/' nr orm-sbells, 
must ho gacribced so that the rltxniiasetl may purchaBC a free from the guardian 

of the wayJ .Macdonald, however, suggests that such rikvsf do not imply tbiit the 
doccos^ must he wealthy^ but iliat he must iic ii man whfi was held of gnex} account 
by hb fellows. Referring to the pig-killing in V'at^-, he points out that, though Un* 
ability to nmke tlie soul comfortable w jth plent)- of pigs depends in part upon wealth, 
it oJjio clepeiids upou the willingncj^ of thv survivors to put tJiemAcIvea to eonsidcrabk 

* f t Lt jiert dpjSnilriy statecL l hat they ore urth^Kaitid. A -qumoicKi tray qj nilttiog sukkUa 

in is to ciiiah to the top o| m tn* tvad iIkhw UiTaw uosBelf ^wn. Thi* form vl death 

may poeiibly limhulMl nndfx iLeitth from (niiu n tm, imiL hmux be coosldcftd abtuormaL 

hilt this evklcitlcc ieewk to show that the latlcir is always as an aCcUlmil. It iri mtoreAliag 

that in the Titthfiniiihi iiuicidft is a way of atoniiitE for the breach of fcrtiitn oiwtonwy 

taws i hut in the coae repartod hy itahnowski there is nci sujegestiotE tlmt the liody wm rlispomi 
n tuay hut the normaL iniuuK'r (25, pp^ TT-i^K 

* On fiootSfifujugh LdiUML aeoiwdinx to a brfief Iteld liy a lew, th&ar who luive clkd %hUag 
^ to th» iby whons life ia pkwajit, while uLikers teail a teiiLiiiiis cixlttenee tu WofeJo 321, p J46J- 

’ In the BankA a irnman who hiui died In ehikIbtK! haanta the earth nft d la much 

ftaanxL She la not uiutble to fcanh Fanot. hut ibe e&rih bald* hiw hecauw* ihc b trying to And 
the infant which ihe left bnhiiu] (4, p# 

* With thla may he eomparvd the cuatoio in Boritoo (IS. imi IL ppv and anuing the 
lAioia Nagsi (2S, p. 157|, of hiiT^ing a valtiabte bead to ^isire a aiUb JoURie\' to the bouL Some- 
tiineA a sraature ii Inth^ to fom?, not inirrhaBeH, an entry i In Vati, a dog ia kllksd for a chirf^ 
•o that Sam may be frighteTied away {24+ jk+ 720}; and in Aastini, among tW Tankbul Xagas 
“ it ia Incmnbent on the living to provide n bwSido tor ihe burial faaivt. ui order that ita mighty 
ghoirt. may apm ibe mawy gatm ’’ (16> p. IttO), 
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bt*ublr ffml expense?, ^il, tliiuidore, bdirectljj tipcrn tins d^^umble ©r tuulqsiif»tik 
typo of life led by the dweaaed (24* p, 730)* ThU suggestion eimnot be dkinksod 
ai»,fchp ofntcH>nie ©f aiissioiifljy prejudice, for in tbo Bbtiuif ek Arcliipelago^ md in some 
blonds of the New Hebrides, it baa been Attested by ctbnographm* m well os by 
mbaionorieSp tlmt tbo fate of tie aoul b determined by e tbjeii] considerations. Aeoofd' 
mg to BarkmjEQiL anaDjig the Uaiai of the Adniimlty Islesp evil-doers, liore^ ond 
murderers go to the place nf bad spirits (39^ pp. 3S6~7); and fcbe Snika arc said to 
lielicve that only the geperous reach a latid of the deadp alt otbecB go fnrtber south 
and are ehnnged into rocks (29. p. I8T). In the centml district of New Ireliind the 
sonln are judges] by the giant li they are giM>d they enter Ktiiimun^ a tegiou 

of bbae, but H they were thieves, ailnlterers, or did not show dne respect to their 
parents, they are thrmm into a fire and ho destroyed (22, p, 47). Further semtht 
pe<>plo of impleasani dis|>osiLiaii are chased mvnj from the entrance to the other 
world by the eonb already there (6, p. 197), and in the Banka (4, p. 2T5), Itaga (4, 
p. 279)^ Maewo (4^ p* 2df^)p. atid AnjichetEin (19^ p, 112) a sitnilBr division b made 
between the ahoep and the goats. It b clear that where sueb ethical dbtmiTtiona 
art? made the fate o( the tmdesiMible soiib b not only diffemnt from that of others, 
blit ifc definitely involves annihilation or siifTering of some eort^ ami b, tbereforo^ 
retributive. In the Islands mid northmi Xcw Hebrides the punishment 

consists in the revenge w'hich those already dead upon the new'-comer who bus 
injured tliem or tbeim i bat in Anneiteum it b imid that ** the future home of the 
deeeaseil is divided into two porta . p < one part is for the good and the other for 
tile bed, ahbotigh ideas of reward and pun'islimont secni to bo rndimentaiy* Perhapa 
the greatest irtn is stinginess*'^ (19p p. 112)* These distinctions between the good- 
and the cvd-liver have no rcUtion to ndigion. m is sometimes Implied by tlic nus- 
sionary; thfy are but another way of dMemntiating between tliofio who havo been of 
service to the community and tliose who have not. It is for this reason that so 
much stress is laid on generosity aiid that ** stinginess is pi^natized, for to be generaus 
is but to acknowledge the claims wliieh sodety has upon the mdividual. 


!>K^^tKcmQ^^fi Bettwei^k tuk Deap ma wiitcn No ExpL.v^‘ATlos ib 

Ot'FERKll. 

Other Ltlands have rites, essential for the peace of the sou], wlueb have no obvioiia 
^gnificance. fn GtxHlenoagh Island, for instancOp the corpse must be laid on, the 
right, and not the left* gMo {21, p. 120). Why mvh fomndities are important we 


^ Tbfij^ Hv ttic only nriiobla of any elhual dbitiniclioaa. 

WluH^ ikfialtely alatu that ihav am aXvmini {46, p. {F7]u 


tn the iKirlbriQ ^iDmoni^ 
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uantiot tcU, uimv^ t Iil^ uudiuntita Imw foi 11*^1 tu jii^’ntiDn undi^ wltiit cipnditiune^ if any* 
dn^y arc amittctl,^ BLkewb^ m olhCT appaiently i^nally atbitracy 

«}iiditionj3 mi* m.'j^isajy for admiBaiDn ti> tLe Ir^ml uf tlie deacL TJieae p^^for ta ct^ft^ki 
jihyiMCul niutiktioiuf, lit Biigutu district of thost! who h^ve not the cdn- 

vcntioual murk uf tlm frigutL^bml ^c&Tred uu their hands arc thrown from tJic bridge 
atvvt which they luuiit pass iitid m (4, p. 257); lu Fluiidt^ the wmi aeptiitu 

liiiwt bu jiticirid (4, p* ; in 3]ut4p the earu (34, p. 2® ; wluJe thuse in Maewu 

wliu liiive tiot the L-onvet bydy-tim-fkiitga nuty not mi good fooil, those with iin- 
jdereed eiiiii may ui>t dniik wAter in Pmiofl (4* p. 280). On Yate^ mentioned above, 
pojdv whu nre nut of the y&m niiin tuujst have cm their IxitJicA certain clcalrkatjotia^ 
(40^ p, unci 24. pp. 72^^ b); tm Goodenouifb kland no one who haa not a finger 
amputated can be at peace (21, p, liG), It k not dear why these iKjdily moi'ka 
shoidd be neceswary for the guoci of the Bonh for in the n^njority of we do not 
kjiow' the reason for, nor the occasion of, their indiotion. ^^ti^aageiy miough there 
thwft not ftiHJii to-duy to be any evidence tliut ear-piercing, noee-piemDg or scaiiGca- 
tiun of men are aamiinted in ^tdanesia, us they are in many parts of the world, with 
any dcfuiitc utckge In physical or aodal growth. They may perhaps bu only nece^sMy^ 
as nuirkj^ of membership of the tribe» and have no deeper dignMcance^ hut our infor- 
zuatiun on thcae matters is not very extensive. Thoae on Goodenongh and 
however, apj^ear to be eomicctcd with a res|wct for the dead. In the former istand, 
any near rekiive of a dead person ia expected to cut off a joint of a ttngcr, though 
to-day no upprobrinm attaches to any wlio do not do bo (21^ 145). Concerning 

the customs of the latter ishmd^ jUacdoiudd wfite*: ** TJiesi? luorka wwo sometiiiics 
cut into the fljwsh in mtjuming . . * anil soinettiuca in the worship of a being called 
H'offl as it scema— certainly in the former case j24, p. If funeral rilea have 

tJiagr^'at &ucial iniportauce ekimeil for thvni by Uiirkheini {% pp. (llW fij, RadcUSe- 
Brown (2, pp. 285 ff.J, and I^lalinuwtfld (27,. pp. 4b ff.}, if they arc valuable in that 
they heijj to preserve iwcial soliilarity in a period of strain and eujutiotml disintegra¬ 
tion, then any faihize lo [lerfonn such rites in the apprrjved way is to be definitely 
autbiiociiil. Thus in thoae two islands, ugaiiir bapiuness after death is at least partly 


* It iji^ oi ccune, pomilib that ttuae rites tm nut in ihemKiviM A^l^ay iiuporlaut, but Lkat 

in m^y to qwUon* as to Uicir ilkey wem daJd to bo aevtasAry fur llif biippinE^ ol the 

Aoul just bn^austt Dicy asm tha costam, Jtgn^! whai la ctiHicmjijy niuat be dace. 

■ TLBs appear!i to be m elme {MUTdlel with thfr beliiaf of tbo KAyan of BemeOp tiial, if a han 
hk hamk mtlooed, 1 ms is nhk to chxa ihn htiEku whkih ■puna thr fiv«T id d«alt]« but, il uou he 
falls bebw imi\ k ih^vnund hy « hu^f fiali* Hi-re^ huniTi'i^ri iJw laltooliti^ of the hands w a dgn 
tliat the uuLii hu Ukm a hwi yoL If, ]c 4It 

• Tlie Used In San CVMckini Urn llie Wi Iwvr hk e-iuw pk-iwl Ls» as has Swii shr^an abfpve, 
seaLly s liutimiilioi. 

■ ScMnarvilleimiiika that any cna with liiBie marking is nie i MmcsIchuiM, only thw uf certain 
iimaperiacd) tiiusa^ 
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dwpebdeiit upon tho uidlviiiu^l Rifling a Eiatijifiictiitv nicuibcr of the coniiiiiuiity hi 
Iife> 

(JoXCLUillOX. 

W u hnvft been couctTbcd in tliLi pupur witb tin* rebtioii belwtsen tbe ficHijul vjilin* 
ijf nn iudiviiliinl uxtd the fate of buj IhhIj mid mul tit deiith^ It nniat not l>e 
however, tliat the diHposnl of tbe eorp^ is ooJy one inojilent m a complex series of 
negiitive urwl jKjsitlve litm. The Itis8 of any of ite uieinb^r^ U a isfiock to tlii" coin- 
luiinity ami Ls liable to throw it oat of gear. The grieving relatives arc ]mrtleularly 
in aectlof the sefjao of siupp4)id wliielip by sharing their ini>nTniug^ the other niemlH^rEi' 
of the group cjm give. The funeral rit^^ of any propfe are a stcreotyiied form of 
reacHou by which the diamti.'gration of the eoitimuiuty is proventol and eipiilibriani 
is restored. The more jni|>ort&bt the deceased the nider the thoch to fiaejetj and^ 
therefore^ the more ptunnunned and elaboratj^ the rtwstionr A complete tiudy of 
the relAtbn botwt^-n treatment at death and soi-ial stjitiia would, therdorCfc demand 
a detailed a]LLii]y3is of the bidiaviourf formal anti spontiuieoiis, of all members of the 
society in the prefwace of di.>ath« Unfortunately the material for such a atudy h not 
yet available^ 

To Bum up, WQ finil that in Molnne^b tlie ^Ustlnctjona made by people in Ufe 
are reflected in those made at death. Of these the simplest are those made between 
children and adtdta, and between mm imd womtn. But more marked are thoRO 
which diffeimtiate people who, by virtue of their w enllh, their valour^ ur their inngical 
or secular power+ are ini|Hiftaiit to the comiEitimty* ffum thot^ who lack any nlaim 
to pnhlio cisteem; white thofie who have alienatol thenuselvcs from society ot en¬ 
dangered it by bringing upon themaelvft9 an abnumiiil deatJi itrc frtMjucntly cut oB 
from the general communluti of the ile«d+ In San Cristovid^ ii h true, and perlmps 

in VattS-, membership of a kinship group rather thati social ]in|>ortanco would 
seem lo be n dechting factor, but evan there una may quertbn whelluu- it is the only 
one or oven the moat important. Prestige is not Igoored. FiirthoTi the nature of the 
ilistinctiomi is for the most paitt wueh aa might be dciluced logii^lly from what we 

^ bib in tbe laici A. B, Ikiacuii eatk^inl n rviruirkiible mim oi gDOiu<sicrwAl 

ilrawiii^ni, Jn a kltet t*i ib-n HudiltiTf fifmcBfimig tb™ he that fovo of thfifci. eaUiiid Nahttl 
(tlw [loitljj is eojiodvtoil wSfii tb^ devil. On It* way to tJta other worfrl a ghoot io a rotik 

wLeta BtOi tho tltiiuixi iTeaifj with iM* nsj.ure ilrawo <m the poui:id before bi™ ITja pvth 

of tJic dciul llM bdiHiwu ihn two koJvtw uf the figure. Am Uic ^hmi appoochis, lire tkmnn nibi» 
out half of the sial this miirt be drawn corrretly by tli* gluRt, before it ga on im 

Way- llif^ who tuil Ar%i oatcti by Hm? dctiuwi. Two oeurTwiiiwa seo 4 famous warrior, wIki 
lnul iHiver leunit. Ifm fiHure, n^tuneHl U> ifir hwi pd iFui ILvinic bw bim wefi|Main lUiiJ tb«u ah-w thn 
dcnriim. 'riiw U a wi> jin uUiu- and il iji hoped diat wIhii llniLOti'* nutni %m imHklifd, 
fcutlivr infcrmnlioii conocTTun^ ibi^se^ limwiioj^ run)' tfirow swap liglil mi it, As with other le*la, 
it eao eiajy nJOfsem mitn, fur 001000, thunEli Ui«y may walch iba iLrawiii^ bdnii; inatlo, do nul 
[vam tu do dicJiu, III Mae wo, the iikaUcig. wVn alive, of a ^lojidamiti tree is imwmAry fut a 
wiifi.’ |KyMi|^ {4 , p- ^1), 
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kiLow of primitive boliefij cootejiiiri^ tlio body and the sotiL Those who wer^ IovikI, 
or whose aid, given in lifL\ id neoclcil by the cqraiaimjty iiiter tlidx death, are treated 
m sBct a way that they may TraiBiii near the Eurvivons j ihoso who have nu strong 
twnda, ematioiml ot fKKrhd., uniting tlieni to the liviEg, are diapossed of with the nuni- 
mnm amDimf of tTouble. in Mekneda^ ssieh evhlence an we have pointa. m 

doca that of the ^^miEiruiiri Jdaiid#, to an intimate associatjou botwiNm vatiation^ 
in morttinry pmotiee ami variatbns in ** 9ookI value.” 
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XOTES OX THE DALLEBntRA TRIBE OF XORTHRRX QirEEXBLAXD, 
pVr™ Pt.tTKS XXll juvD XXlII.l 
By 5t. SI. 

To tbe “ C'limtison rollcrtbii ” of Dwlkliiifra w«&[>{ul<! in the Britisli MuHtam has 
DOW bncn ndilifci a florica of fine photognipliB of the Tnakei^ of thesi* weapons. These 
phoU^aphs. wiiicl! weft takt-n by Mm. tTitifltison, have an unique nnd ttaj^io 
interest, for the IhiUcbuiro tribe is practically extinct. 

Thi.s Article is compiled from jottings' found among the pnjieis of Robert 
C^hristuon, who evidently intended to write a study of the BAllehnnw tril*. His 
DalleLurra dictionarj- Appears in E. M. t’urr’s work, rAe JMJtfmftnn Rnee,* And some 
of bis observations Are IncoqHirated in A. M', HowitC« Nativr Tribe* of Soalh-Eosl 
AuMmlia. A brief account of thn Dalleburra, from infonnatioa SHippliwI by 
iJhristbou, was also submitteil to the AnthrojmlogicAl Institute in IfSTT by Beddoe.* 
{IhristigOD was not only interested in the tribe fnan a scientific jKjint of view, Initbe had 
A very lively syrajjathy for them, and never spoke or wrote of them except as the 
*' Faithful Balleburrs/’ a designation which Howitt paid him the muuplirnent of 
adqptiDg. The I>iilleburia earned the tilla. Hnta nboat the tribe are bound up with 
the atoty of their first ncquaintAnce with the pioneer settler, who establLshed liimaolf 
in their country in the early 'sixties of last century. 

RotH'rt Obristinou landed in 1863 atBnwou. then the furthest northern settlement 
in Queensland, and attuelc out west along the twen^-first parullel of south latitude, 
tjit fiiig with him homes and three months' piuviaioiis, and Accompanied by one 
black bo}' called Onilbuiy. After about a week's travel, that is, about 2U0 miles, 
be struck high country—1,800 feet ehovn aua-tevel—the Main Dividing Range, which 
separates the eastern from the westeim waterllow, and the table-land which parts the 
rivHTs which Bow north into the Gulf of Carpentaria from those which flow south into 
Lake in Buiitli Aii.-^tmUa. T|ie Dolloburra country covered thu table-land and 
the downs to the west of it, and was drained by the heads of the Thomson which flown 
aouth into the Biirooo and Lake Eyre {*ee 3Iap, p. 400). The principal creek is the fine 
Mi ftin of watcr-holoB known ns TowerhUJ Oteek,* but there were many creeJm which held 

1 TliM' cbi# from till mluitxt 

* Str Atifrfiidijc Bp Ph 4tii, 

* Joam. AtitkrQp, vil^ p. 143, {Ste AppeciMx to ihm. pap^, P- ^^3.) 

* Tbfi DAlIrbiirm IiaiI it mme fof is%tty er d T<nrHriiill Cf«^s They 

(^a.Ul?d b^girming uriili Ihe flnt big aod wotb: Pllminraji Befootn^ 

^liiftklumiui, Nfurkocirw, ?{iawjimtiii.p Tc^kftlijniiiigg«, 

TmkjJKmdji.^ Kooftnrttirni {Ihe FaIIa). BogiiTHld. 
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watrr only after rain from Tomuis Gn^tk on ihe desert to f^daboroiigli Greek on 
the downs. Over tlie blafk-iioi] plams, tutcTsperm^ with rand-ridgest iwd lirffa 
of iwadna imd gum-trees, roamefl the Dollehurra, nnmbeimg abont 500, foUowing 
gjjmo oml tbe 

Tlip eastOTi desert counity the 3Iflin Di^drliDg Knuge wiw oeciipied by nn 
Allied tribe, the SIuAggoobra. To tho north, oq the head of the FlindFr?i River, 
which took its origin in hasalt gorg^ lived tlie QtiiiipeahuiTA. On south 
WAS downs (jqqntiT inhAbited by the tmemj ^lootsborni tribe. Tills eountiy 
lies round the present townsliip of MuttaburrSt miispitinoimc^ tlitis bv the white 
people. 

To the west the Dallebiirra roamed as im! ss tlie present township oF Winton. 
where once lived the Goainiilgo f:^i}x^ The J)4illebtirrft used to tnhe quartz flakes 
and greenstone ground into tomnhawk heads to the OoSLniuIgo, and obtain in 
eichnngn tlie narcotic pliuri shrub which gtoira in the fartlicr west. Other products 
of their respective localities must have been bartered also. At the sj^ason of the 
year when ^iluri alioid J gathered, the fat western tribes iLied to organl^&e cjqHhditions 

to gather it, for it grew m arid coantiy, several ilAts' journey beyond wrater, necessi¬ 
tating relays of wator-carriers to form depots for watering alung the route into the 
dry eoEintiy. Hovrilt describeA ono of the old trade centres, " Kop|>eramana on the 
Cooper, where tho surroimding tribes met periodicnlly to confer and barter their 
resjiective maniifactnrca, It mav be uoted here that the name KopperomanA is 
a mutilation of tho tnie name Kappara f^niTv, Erom Jcnppufa^ meaning *liand/ and 
fnora, meaning ^ root.' But mam fdso moans ' hair ^ of the head, wbieh is connected 
with the head as the Angers are with the hanil. The meaning of the name malij is, 
that as tho ingem all oomc logother in the “ root' of tho hand, so do the nativo Lribiis 
come togethet at Kappara-maia, to confer together, and c^peciallv to exchange 
their respective articles of barter.^ ^ One is rnmmded of Stnrt^a discoverv of the 
Cooper, and his differing mtcqiretatiou; how the natives “explained that the 
erect commenced on the plains, by fprencling out their hngerfl as tho old man had 
done, to fihow that many aniall cfumnels mrule ojin large one . , Howitt goes on 
to say of the gatheringa at Kopfuirainiiiia; The Bieri oxehiinge string 
netted bogs, red ochre, etc. Tribes from the east, bring boorm-rang?, Bhiplds, and 
other artJclca miule of wood. Those who come from tlie north bring pitcheri and 
feathers. Those who eomc froin the south and west bring Sterne sJaha, These 
particulars illiiatratc the nature of the intcr^tribal trade, and tho radius within which 
it was cosrrii^ om taking Kopperamona as the centre. It may certainlv bo held that 
reciprocal trade centres existed in the tribal countries^ from which thus** who 
attended the meetings at Kopperamanu came/** 

1 A. W. HawitS. ThK *Yall« trihcM of Avtiratk^, p* Howitfr wm iUn nmlm 

irf tbe ffoirivor of tbia Burfce and WiHi ExpwJiricni, m^a ot the hcmbrn of Uw imfcniuiifiMs 
Gxploran. 
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CIiridtlsoD Wiij^ tlit: first wlLit<! man in tlii? DjjHobiirni country^ if ejoeapt 
LamlHlHjTOTiglu^ wJjti pa^isi^l tJiniiigli in the onJ ul 'Shuteh. J8G2, on ]m war from 
Gulf of CarpontiiriEi, cuarrlibiic for Btirke and Wilb; ami WalkeTi who pldTt<Hi it w^tieu 
tmvcHiiig from the Kogoa toOiirj^entaiia. nteo hKikiug for Burke and Wills, Neithtr 
Walker nor I^ndMl>orongh menfiorLs seeing any of tlin trifie in his rapid passage. 
UTicn(*Lrist.i^nraifn?, thoBallebnrra had prohahly never seen a white mnn or alioraa 
before ; tlmy imagined man and hor^te were one animal * fled in panic, and remained 
ronceoled. Cliristifion soon found that it would Iw difficult to pet into cominimjcatioji 
with thein^ but cammimieate with them Jte nuiat, for here was tic, a single white 
jmn with nntr tdact retainer in strange country with a triU of some hundreds. 
He believed that to Ik* }mt, finn, and aloof wiia all that wa« for aafetv. 

¥ -K ^ 

provided hi* could make them understand that he would leave them atone, and 
they must leave hhii atone and his alieep. 

Om* day^ with Gailkuy, overtakUig FHSiiie hheks, iie chn^ a fine-looking young 
fellow and rodo after him, beading him fjock from the jscrub ttiat he wap making for 
to the or*en plain. In di^pmitioii the hkek fellow mn up n tree, diristison 
diamouTite^S nnd signed to him to ftomo down, elflc he would cut down the U^k 
Thereupon the Llftct fellow ^iimng to t!ic ground and threw his arms nmnd the home'a 
neok» Huppheating the terrified animal that snorted and backed^ broke tbe reins, 
and galloped ofl. ChrUtumn hail a difficult bade to hold the black fellow, for he vm 
very atrong. with muscle like whipcord, alipper)- with emu oil. and wriggled like an 
eel. However^ he setjured the hkek fellow an<l brought hini homo and cfinined him 
to a verandah post. He fed him, gave him a btanket, taught him to smoke, imd 
succeeded in convincing liim of bis friendly mtentioru, while he picked ap 
what he could of the black fdJuw^s language and Icamt the name of the 
tribe—Hallo hurra—and of the black fellow—Ko-bro (PI. XXU, Fig. 1), ChriflriiHjn 
caDed him Barney/^ and the black fellow made a name for Christison —** JInnggra*"; 
henceforth Ghriatison waa Munggru to the tribe. (Is ‘"Munggra^* formed from 
the Dalleburra word " wwi^-cr/" meaning **to hear, to underatatid, to know^M) 
ChriatiBon used to declare that Burney picked up English much quicker than he 
picked up DAlfchuiTa,* 

* LfuvUljorouali, wKo foUownl TowrrJUn Crnck, whitb lac utimtu V cjuac in a goad 
wIh’h thf? had jjano nftcr giuae lo the oudjack liigootii aa laLvim that usually wiut withemt 

^ An puallel lo tbe Wlidl^ ol the siicieatr HcjijcimA wbm thev fifat taw the 

O:iO0^brt4«dQtefl m bornDhtek. too, like the they miitook the repert snd flftdi of 

ft toiiek^t for tluxfHkir and lightaing. 

Jt ia tlint noliaiilitA usually talkcrl mutilotod IkigiLiJi. wKicjih tbry rjilled “ pidgin,’^* 

m Ihr iIh, rtmawiufinw* t.lm;l wbitfr peophs (tot niki tlvf^ habit erf treating Ibi* 

aboThfuieA lu pcopin yf iniorinT liitDlligra^. junl tbat ihh nliidrigfiiifHi livi rwjt a ehaaoe of riipmuai ng 
k|><Ti33^Vfii iffiUi lhat fri^iniDii ftaJ rliLHty vhleh are nAljYe tn tlwm : m ear kiifiwivfig? of thwn 
ift mmkty nml icwcoixTAte. BuMleu tayn^ In Mu t Tboagh the Atutradaii 

tftlwrigiiin!) W an aptfctiulc for langruiOT. by a HitiitTiliK- infeUcity U wcw to haro lt«n thoK^t 
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Barney was hIkiuI fl fiKjt 9 mc^lLCSt iu liuighi^ fttrniylst ly? o Lincp^ tutd vnry active?. 
lIiH fi^ntiirr-^ were jJigbtly uqiiilinis the eyc« alive antj pierring, tins sftstdty eensrtive ; 
the head was nobly shaped, the hair Bm. Milky, jot-black, anti nirlkg. Though 
the a borigines ore q>f>ken of as hi nckfl their ceJour is a gl owing c^piier, i!ii rifltii*iin *s 
dnsim to deni justly with thr tribe wii^ rewardctl a houffredfold in hia capture of 
Barney; providentialiy, out of a large tribe of blnekM, Jie had happenet] on a man 
who^ simple goodness and nohUity would distmgiiish hJoi anywhere. Barney took 
Cbiiatison^a message to the tribe, tlint tie whitn fellow would be frieddis with them; 
ifunggTA and hia people wouhl not barm the Tlslleburro, hat the l^allckirrn niiasl: 
not interfere with them; wlicn ihc Dalleb^irm wantetl to toJk to ilnng^ra tbev 
were to come witJiotii weapon-^ and carndug bmnehes to sJiin.v they carne in 
|>eace. 

The whole tribe taine, Christiwon relatoit the meident. for A. \\\ Muwitt, but 
Rowitt did not use the note, as it had no direct bearing nti the subjects he was 
investigating. ffhrhrtiBon^a note nms: " J thiiik it was in a mob of bUehs 
OBTne into comp^ who had dot seen the white man, and my |K?rjiiL!:ision was first asked 
if tliiy might pay me a vMt, There were about ten stalwart men amodg them 
about my ntattire (5 feet 10J itiches)^ but there w^ia one old griy-haired man fully 
6 feet high, and bo had a most conimanding figure. I thought, here is a eh^ce to 
crown a man who will be of wme sendee to me. He had the uppearonee of a 
kcH bee-berry (head-manh so 1 punched a hole in a tin plate, put n picco of rmi tape 
through it» mid tied it round his neck, proclaiming him * tOng Narkool ^ of the 
Dall'^burra tribe—K&rkool was the native immc of the water-hole at our camp. 
1 then produced a looking-glasa with the back towards him. 1 told him to ait down, 
luid he squatted on hia hdtmehes. I turned the gkoi. When he saw his reflected 
image lie gtkve a yell:, bounded on to his foot and ran like an emu^ plimgiKi into tli*» 
river, swain acroaa, and rlisappeared into the aertib, I did not see tiis Majesty 

codoT ta t«sch CQimptetl Engluh Qi&a thol of (ndliiijy *pMK!h, utd tlu- coIpoIj^ wantoiify icsimwl 
ibf^ir own Iimgiid^ by bjiknujog the imtlTM in a luif Loi^us jurgoa of mlspronaoneHl Eu^bJi 
wcfiK The eooKqurnrefl wore nAltiral but nuj^lNviimg. TrAvcUinm* antop wcev olton worihlswi. 
Tlieir JiosU could not cofLvttse with iho jintlvw Mr^ept la m limited InrxprHRivn Tocaholu^^ nnil 
Lbn ilefccl was impntcij the notimfr, of whow Sftiuinim;i> ofiitbcT t-bn traVBjJer nor Mm hi^t 
colonist know m word. The Rcvvieiid ^tr. JEJUlinv who spoke an mbonMnal InngniLgv wrote * 

^ The inflootiout of verbs oud nnnnM, tba derivation and compositfoa of worcin, tho amaii^cmpiit 
of sontcnces, nml the mf^hcid of importing emphjuds, indxcato an acniumy of tbought mml a fortv 
g| (LvjansukiA #iLrpaAiiji|^ aO t hut it oominonljr «ippctf)«d to he obtatiuible fjv n ba vugo nice, li need 
hardly be isiid ihit a veiy eonmion MUtement that the Aostnlums bud qq abstract trrmii^Ki 
adjectives tfnch wsbiinl, loft, ermd, Idnk caM» wann^ sevemp gcmth>* etc,—hai no fogndatiDD , * J '' 
Hew it may be polaM tml tliat mUtnoBlstionji were romoioa. Thiei, n Bcttlrt pointed 
interrogbHvfdy to river eo whkh Ifclboumc now vtouiijit ihe block fellow, wondering whnt 
be meant, JiMautln!—" V'arra, ywn»** which ** It is ninninii. it is mtinina s ami the 

Fcltlcr duly wiolop '■ name of rivw. Yarrji^Ymrm,''' {similarlyi in Qtareueliuid^ a was wAmM 

way with the woitLi “ Bail yafkK'* nimming " ^fot go ihw ; the miikt noted, aomc 
ivi?r* BelyaTulo.’’ 
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ttgaiti for Hix inontlitfp wlieii he back nml wna ^nxiouii to aec tlio glasii again, 

whieii i gave to liiin> It atoumiig to ^ the griiuact.^ lie made. He 

eonimenc«d to scmtcb Ibe mtitoury ofi tlit bock to find how hin likeness was 
Bdore he turned up the second time I Ipamt the causes of biB liasty ile|iOituTe. The 
otlier bliicks told me that he was vtry like hb brother who was kiUod many years 
ago in a fight with the Mootabuira tribe, and he thouglit whm he saw hia own image 
Toflected in the glass* that I had hrouglit hii brother back to life,” 

Bardcy Wimtol to ramp near Chrialiaoti. Christifioa agreed^ saying; “You 
anil mo two fdlow meRamatc^. Country bolojiging to yon ; ahoep belonging to iul'/" 
Baraev told me tlie atoty tlrirty y^tars later. He togarderl the deilaration aa a uharter. 
Chriatisoa's natural ckniush nesa was probably the main factor m the good uoder* 
standing wkioh be SO fortunately eBtwbludied. 

So Barney formed his camp about a hundred yards fTom the pioncor hut, above 
a gully raumng into Narkf>ol water-hole, and came to live there witli hLi wife and 
ch ildieiL Later Cliristisfjii built Burney u but, Baruey attached himBclf to the w^hito 
muJi with cJog-Iiko devotion. He fell mto the routine of bringuig in the homcaj 
lighting the firc^ bojEng the blUyi and cooking the mutton and johnny-oake. \Yhen 
the borBoa or the dieep strayed^ Barney would run their tracks and recover them. 
He coidd tell CludfitlBon any horse in a mob of twenty by the print of his hooL His 
bush-craft w'aa invaluable. In dry country lie could tell from the species of birds 
whether water was near, far, a day's ioiirney, two days" journey, or beyond 
reach ; he would look for a hollow tree that wua a ci. 5 teni of roin-w^ater; he would 
uncover the toots of a mnllee treup Ixreak iheni into Jengilis, and t^nd them, simdl 
end downwards, in a wooden bow! to dxaim Ho knew the welJa that the htacks had 
made and kept in repair ftem time liumemofiaL On an expedition into the farther 
westp Christison and Barney, and another black boy who w'cnt with hirap nearly lost 
their lives, first by drought, tlien by Hood. AVhen the ilour wm naariy finkhed; 
Barney and tlie otJicr black boy would not toucih their shore, saying E^bat Cbri^tison 
stood more in need of white mao^s food than they did. 

Cbrbtboa Iiud unrivalled opportimitiea for approUiog the aborighie^ in their 
wild Btate, w'bilo tbey were uncantamluated by faduliarity with mmn whites. He 
wrote of them: " There wiy! no syfihillB lEUinng them in any fonii beforu the white 
men came. To syphUU and to drink are to be attributed the speedy extioetion of 
tie race. In their wild state they fiocmed to live [leaceably enough, I have seen 
a c^ainp of 300 live for three months without a quaird—in strange contrast to the 
formation of a townahip^ whore, bofore the European popiiLation Tvadies 50, it ia 
nccesaar}^ for the Govetniuent to send out ft sergeant of police and a constable to 
keep order. In my first eipenouce of the BoUebiirra tribe 1 saw a womanp appareatly 
GO years old* bring carried about in a litter by the tribe in turns J she hod been a 
complete eripple from her bfrtbp so she had been cared for aU tliBse yoara, and to 
my knowledge was oared lor to tie day of hor death. 1 have ulifO Bocm several blacks 
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rudi into a j^woIIph stream to tm^w fw>m cLrowniog a fragile old i/fomaa wlicise 

death would have been a relief to herself.* I liavc acen a mother watch for days 
beddo her .'^ick child, witliout fm^d or f^leep; mid, when fcho child died, refuse, like 
Raetich to be romfottod. They will rfiarc tlioir fotjcl with tlioiw who have been less 
aueceasfid in the chase.'" They had a great love of conn try. The following 
account vfBs given me hy Mr, ivardiner who lived long ou Flindera Inland, whore 
a niimlKrr of Tasnianian aborigiimti were placed, some conHiderablQ distance from 
their birthplace* “ Old men and wotaen and children were fieen in the early motiung 
to ascend Mount Arthur, imd perch theniaelvca upon the top and wait until the aun 
lifted the mists from the peacefid ocean, and when the blue mountains of their 
native land became visible they w^ouJd rawc their swarthy attemmted aims, and, 
with tears rolling down their checks, ejmlaim, * Count rj^ belopging to me!" (My 
country!) ” 

An sccidimt gave Cbristi^on enurtuijua power* A little boy broke Ida thigh-bone 
in falling from a tree which he had climbed to get at the etore of some native bees. 
The tribe Ik^an Iwwailing Ida death, which seemed Lnevitahlc, and dug a grave for 
hid). Christlfion took charge of him* set the bone, and in two montlis gave him 
back to tlicm, ht and wdh Tlioy attributed the cure to magic i one ohl gin wanted 
to claim dbristison aa a defunct brother who hud up white man^*; and 

a man asked, if he cut off hk wife's head could Munggra put It on again f They 
brought oil akk to him to cure* He waa much puzzled by the bebavionr of the Httlc 
boy *0 mother when she first saw him in his convatcBceuce. She began bowlnig and 
gaaliing Jicrself with a Cake of qiiaitr* He wrote of this custom ; Tbc infliction of 
wounds haa never been explained, and I confer X feel diffident m arriving at any 
conclusion, it is no singular. MV.niatl& are inflicted in this w'ay Should a woman 
hear of the death of un)- of her kindmi, idic seems overwhdnied with grief. She 
takes a qiiaitj^ knifo and coniiacnecs to scarify her th^Iis until the blood fluw^ freely; 
the |«iiu of this must be intense. It b ijoaaible that thla paki of the body gives relief 
to the mind. But here a difficulty arise#, for wrmnfJa are inflits ted in ojctreiue joy 
on the meeting of some Jong-al«ieni fiicuil. It may be that the feelings of great Joy 
arc so tninsieat that they anticipate the iucritable sequence. Also, why is thia 
custom practised only by the women f To some people, versed in eomjiumtivi? 
aiitIiro£K)logyf it may appear to isiitvour of saorifice, himded down troditionally from 
oarbiiT ages), and tliere is a siiulfkiide in the earliest record of self-iiillicted woaacb* 
I Kings, cb, x.viti, v, wlu re ihi- projiheU of Baal cut thenundveffl with knives and 
lanceta."' 

ChristiBOii could iwjt dLwover that the Didlcbiiira believed in ohe Supreme 
Being, though they believed in soiiematnral beiii|i^, ** yoiraby," which they said 
inhabited water-holes and mountains. Tliey told of a yarrnhyat Kooroorinya, wdio 
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«HUe out troia Uic cjivuji imder (he Ffllla, and loiglit be seea splujihirg about in tlie 
tuootiliglil. The yajTBbjr wliicli thoy fcaml muni was KuoukooLniujjfl, who nmgi^ 
over tJio prct'ipilotiB riKks, *' KorriblHiniiii,” ubovo tie downs; they aoid lie nui 
on Jill louju and sumettmes n-urefl up, Khading hia eyes with his lniinla aiii] peering, 
always Jookn^ fot aotiicojie. AVTieu he ftpds u etraeger lie iMiteitains him hospitably, 
bet whoever looks into KoookooEiuujja's eyes goes inaiL 

Clirisriacin wrote; *' The tribal govcnuiicnt waa in the hands of the ko^beo-bcfiy 
(head-men), and their deotion seemed uncertain, 1 am mclinod to I Link that the 
gteuter niiiuJs iisaimifU direction. Offence* aguinut tribal laws were: nuuryiiig 
within prohibited degrees, nbiiuetioii, and encroacluDg upon others' huntiug-gruunds. 
AlissfiJigc-stieks were frequently used to send news, to call and appoint plact-B and time, 
for assemhling,^ The principal mean* of comiuunlcation was by the use uf smoke ; 
it was wonderful Jidw they could telegrajih to each other iu the old days. The 
k^>-lx^e'b^^y pretendtd to be abk to call down rain and to cure diseases, but conUiet 
with white men taught the blacks to trout them as humbuga. Thev used to pretend 
that Uiey were free from all harm except death. T have seen them crunch up hot coals 
from the gidya fires to show ihdr immonity from the eflects of iinj. Cliildien held 
them in dread; they were told wonderful talta of the ko-bec-berry, very similar (o 
our own nurseiy tales. The regulations for the distribution of food were various, 
but were determined by the ko-bcc-lietjy whogeacmjly so mmmged that they got nil 
the dainty food for thcmselTcs. I know some blacks who have newr lasted 
' goal berry ’ (emu).” It is possible that if there Jiod been no reatrictious the rarer 
apecics would have been destroyed. 

There wiia a regular marriago aj>tem for which the tribe was divided into four 
soctioiw ; Ko-bro, AVoonggo, Bunlieny, and Koorookillo. A Ko-bro could marry 
u AA'oooggo, a Eunlwrry could marry a Kmirookilk (if not related). The childnm 
beiungod to differcot sect ions from tlorir [Hurejitn. A1 embers of the same sectiou were 
looked upon as brothem and sisters, if of Uie same geoerotitm; but if of a pre vious 
gnmeration, then os standing iu tlm relation of puitmliL When a little blaek baby, 
whose motiier hod died, wns left at Larumermoor to be looketl after, he was promptly 
taken charge of by Slory, n woumu of the same section as tlie baby belonged to, 
namely, Ko-hreu TJie blacks always knew at once to which secttoti each memWr 
of the tribii belonged. " All those cumplUrated and ctiiiuilative lestrictions here 
certainly made intentionally to meet a tribal sense of morality,”* 

Barney belonged to the section Ko-bro, and, as the heail of Lis section, was 
addressed by tiiis name. Me had ii hole bored through the sepluiij of the nose, and 
the Timt ioiiil of owe forefinger cut oil; tin* •wuri done U> all rueiuk-rs of tin- Ko-bro 
HecrioQ, titvii Liuil women. 1 do not know of dinliuguialilug morb; (or thtj other section. 
Uuriiey's sou Kyra bdooged to the section K'ooreokilla (El. XX (1, Figs, 3 nt,d 4). 

* Vf.A, Vf, Uowhv, op. tff., p. 70U, 
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A bluck Dum, Alick^, iwloagud to the seotJoii W ouaggu (PJ, XXIf Fig. 2)^ bin 
wifo, Alary, beloiiged to tbe ueetion Ko-hro (FJ. XXIII, Fig. 2). Mniy a father, 
a aialwort tiJd fellow named Waimbooinwloo, numbni.'Ted UDiung Ills wives Wyniu, 
wJm belonged to the section Bunberry (FI. XXIU. Fig. I), I Warmboo- 

iuooloo to have Ijeoji a Koorookilk, 

The Lurlous ixin9ie<{ucnces of a Lifew frimi morality which uccuned iu the 
DaUubaira tribe in the early 'Beveiitica arc worth recording. The ancient custom 
of Uio DoIIcbiuru demanded that the offence—incest—sdnmld ho ijurgcd by iiutting 
liartmis and infant to death.' The tribe (lelil)erat«l, kllJed the parents^ bJt left the 
eshild, knowing that it couhl not live witbont tenJiug. ChristisQn, who was i gruirim t 
at the time of these happeniiigs, olimiced, w'heti he was riding after cattle, to jseo what 
proved to be a dead woman and a living baby. Ho brought the Imby hunic, and on 
ietuoing its hurtory decided to phuce it in tlio care of the cook, a while wiitt and to 
snpcr^i'bic the tearing of it luoisdf. Scan c mtematiag facts emerge: first, the horror 
with which tlie bkebs regarded such Crimea, and then tJieir strong repugnance to 
dealing harshly with children wliicb caused them to evade Hcunying oat their law 
III full. It was not distrust of the blacks, but respect for thtur {mint of view, which 
induced my father to keep Watmbunny, as the blacks caUed the boy, under his own 
observation. His principle witli the blacks was, in Jiis own wohIb, " not to eondeinii 
any of their mistoms at liist, but to show them by example a better wny than their 
own.” 11 luiu bunny grew u{> a JiarmtE^, rather stupid, and giddy oreature . . , 
Some thirty years later 1 w-aa trying to unravel the plan on which the Dallobnira 
trilie was divided into seedojus, and asked my old black rmrse IVyma, bv wav of 
illustTatiuu, what was Warjiibnnny'a aeetjon und what were his parents' seotinns. 
Wyma parried uiy <iutiiitiona and led the cnnveTKation away, but 1 insisted on returning 
to the subject and at last cumared her. Then the whole story came out, for nuturally 
the blacks ore porfeclly truthlul. and tliuugh it kad Jiuppeaed so long ago, Wyma 
was in on agony of shame that such a crime ahouJd liave been comiuitted in her 
tri be iiuil uould uut be-sii of il, 

The Dalfeburra we«! betrothed in infancy, J1 a mun tried to inke aa'ay thi‘ 
beteothed of the wife of another Le luid to tliiel for her. TJse wea])on was the 
bibboo, u knife or dagger made of a bit of ijuattsi fixed in a niortijied biit of iroubork 
wood, " dooloo nioojTUiya.’' with goto of the beef*wood tree, tungga puudy," nnd 
bees 'Wax, ” kawora,” and bound round witli kangaroo fnr and sinew. Witli a l-nifi. 
in each hand, and one between his teeth ready to replace a broken knife, the men 
fought, their arms going like piatons, [ilungjjig the ipiurtit into the advcr«uy*£ ffeali 
untl ripping it up. The Jlghtt-ra won' tdlowed to gaali each ollii-r fin the fli^y pans 

» ClIiriMLiKin-. ouusi i‘oii|aii] IffjiH ta infftuHuiJo uaJ •aaaiUlifui '■ Xbr r„rio™ ” 

111- wrote. "J do hol ildak wan tnoult ]ifDi]tij«d, hml wbea lb vuji. the inab{\'v ww to avoid tbu 

troobb wh«h they ihouKht o child woobi give. Owmiialiioa v™ prartiijB^ I haw 

aui^ witmsscd it. Lot I c.lo thoroughly ndy ou the tikcka who lell me, Tky ««gn do rotown.” 
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of tlie airpia, ahouldtre, wid ttlgli^*. but to attack u part waa forbidden. Tliv 
tribe looked on to see fair play, and the mnn who atood puniabment longest bad the 
woniaii. They rubbed grouiid ofiiireoat into their woimde to mh^ acara that attested 
their erujurauce, tie finest decoratioas, in tlieir thinkiag* that thej could wear. 
They were so healthy tiflt tlioy icco^Trod quickly from the mosl frightful gadiai|f6. 
They used to fub tliemeelvee with emu oil to fcs!T]]« theniBclvea supple, and smear 
tJieiuEelvcs vritb ground cbatcoid aa a protectiau against the fierce heat of the s^iiu 
vhnrcoal being n pau^eondiictor, and this made them look darker tliaa they rthally 
were. Jkiiae knives were made of flints, called “ paypo," and soon the blacks wi*m 
picking up discarded ahear-blades uud making them into knives—" die trandtiou 
from the Stone Age to the Age of Irna ” C'hristiMn used to observe. 

the voutha were Rowing up they were put tlirougb various trials^ sad 
instructed in the trnditioiiB of the tribe and their duty to it> l^efore they could 
qimlify Jor t he status of growU’Up men of the tribe, kowln,** ^llld marry. The oerO' 
mtmy of making “ kowla was oh^n td with gn«at fM*crccy and was the most 
iuilKirtaiit which they had. It was death to speak of it before women or other 
uninitiated jieoplc. Chrirtieoii often tried to get the ko-b^fr-beiry to describe il, but 
with put success I they only pave iiiropseqnent replies. The ceremonies of the ^ ain 
lril>e, which Howitt witiii?ssod> w'ore tyjjieal. The boy^ were ekborted to put away 
childish things; they most not be self-indulgent; tliey must never net like buffoons; 
they must not ahow fear or surprise at anytliing; but they must quit them like men J 
aadj above all, they must nevni reveal anytliing they have sieen ami heard at the 
iiiituition d'femoniea on pain of liiiath. Some trilxis made scar&;' othera, like the 
Yam* kniK'ked out o front tooth. How itt, describing the knocking mt of the tcMTth, 
naya;^ ** Tiio stoicnl mdiffercnce shown hy this boy to what nuiat have bwn iin 
exr|ukitely jiainld ojMration w-hs most aurpiifliEig. T watched him carefully; he 
could not have shown feeling had ho been a block of w ood. But as he was led 
uwiiyp I noticed that the muscles of his Icga iprivercd in an exlraurdiiiary ninnuer/’ 

The most ingenious impJemcjitBf of the blacks were the faK»meraUg and tlie 
tlirnw'ing'Stick. Chrisrison often saw a black throw away cue bopuiernng nftcr 
another that he Iiiid fatdrioned in the rough if he was not satisfied with the curve. 
When he had developed the proiJiT cur^'c he W'ould take great paina to jnerfcct it, 
holding the bDomemug jn the middle by hb tedli and graapiug the ends with his 
Ijtujds while he gave it the right flqrew. He vrould warp it in hot fishes. Again and 
ligaiu, bctwciui cbjppuig and rwistiiig, hew'ould test its fiightg orjiuhiiug it level w ith 

■ BaniiiKy 8tmth vt M^ardegs: It Ja finiiiirlLiihk'' that sodiriii^, in mtJii. 

prerui* in Huch priwitiiHiA nf tbody AS up tJjW Jc-ilit# HDtl prnimt thi? loOAAliee* of 

ligfroiia Uial in po m\ii to occur in wvtl4#d individusli, but that is so drtrlmuiitnl to their Bghticg 
pcrKnnJ. lu Ma nnprci thn remind ooa ol the SeylMuis iiod ^Tomadea nuntioncd 

by Hippociwtoo, who prodticcd nimikr utttring with a v«i^ definite ohjeol in rtew,** 

A. W. Howitt. c^p. cif.. p. M2 (ff. ab^ pp* S90, m, 637 ffX 
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Lis tty it Jia u trarponter tries a pljiujt?- ’IMien iw lioxl perfected tlie b<»pmerajig 
it would travel from bk hani]^ revplvlng rapidiy like a pitPj>dJer hlnde, di^embe an 
ellipse, HTiil return td liia feet. Scra^mefs be would ittvc to skip to one side to ovoid 
being struck. This tmis tbe tighter bodmerong wlucb tbe Dnllebiiria culled 
*'kuolka*'*; the hea\y one did not return if it missed. C'hjistkon (saw- BamoT 
throw a bociticnuig into n Aiglit of dock pigeons nnd bring down thirty or forty birds; 
the impart of the Imomeraiag kilted only a few, but as the pigeons in teiror flaaied 
against each other many were ^timncd or broke their wings. 

The tbrowing-sticky or ” w'dinniera/’- called by tfae DaJJebtn™ “ kcwdbitmj/' 
doubted the leverage of the arm and incrccLse^I tJic impctiLS of propulsion. It was 
a flat stick about ^50 inchrs long juid 2 inebes wide, witlj a peg gunuiied and tied to 
one end at an acute angle; the other end usually Jiad a lump of guni with two shells 
enelojfing it and forming a knob wliieb prevented the aticb from dying ont of the 
hand w'hen the spear was thrown* Chiistisoii often wntehed a black stalk his game, 
emu or knogartm, under cover of a bough carried in one band^ w^fiile m tbe utber 
hand he poised his koolhinny with the spear riliipped in it ready for sbnging. The 
game the bough; sonietimes it looked up auspicioualy i the native would 
stand motionless until it began to feed again. Nearer and nearer he would creep. 
If tliristisiiii took by eyes ofl him he w as nqahlc tn find him again Bmong the buaheH 
on the plain, m cunmagly would the native place binuudf. Suddenly he would drop 
the bough, and before the prey could run it was tranBfixed by the spear. The 
Bnllebuira spear for using with ihe tliiowing-Btick terminated in a hollow' which 
gave it lightness ; it was called ** k\dta.” For takmg fifth they usi?d another spiw* 
with [wrongs of bone fastened to the shaft below the point; and* for fighting, a heavy 
spear. " moorreha,”' made from a mulga tree, chiselled with n flint or a flake of qiiart^. 
The |>nint w^as hardened in the fire. 

Tlieir clubs ware the plain “ uulla und the ifpiked timmy-tiramVp” made from 
the hard and heavy gidya, terminatEug m ii ahorp point above the head, and 
roughened at the grasping end like the stock of a gun, Gidya, doae'graincdp M^entcd, 
and nearly black, has a rind of pale yellow wood just below the bark. In shaping 
a timmy-timmy, a black fellow chipped away the pule rind* eiroept round the head 
of the weapon, where he carved die htunt spikes in relief, pale on the dark gnnincL 
Snmetimcfl the weapon was forked. They used to mb emu oil on their weapuna, 
which totik on a beduiiluJ polish because of thi'^ closeness of tho grain. Weapema 
made of gidya were geoumlly decorated with incited lines in diamond and Other 
puttcme, hut flhidda rande of the soft cork-wwKl for catching OH were painted 

with pifjeclaVj red sandstone* and ground charcoal* 

^ Or “ yaroo-sndy," nkanin^ go-then* and 

■ ^ ‘ Womium utMA thf! UKtUE of tbp ?h'dtwy triW for Uvr tlutm^Ing-sUcb*. lUany 

vonU lif tlw Rydrtffy tdiw caow into mm flmt^ and wo atfU geoeniliy itwist. a* '* gin for black 
Ttanau jnal *" woddy ” for itick. 
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The iinpknu^nt of thr womm was the yam-ftiekp a flftt stiek for dlggiD^ 
up yams, JcalgooJy/' the tumiiJ-lLke roots of a. vine ihat is g^^oeraliy found growing 
lip a iMiiidnl-wcKHl tree on thi! of a mud-ndge. The yaiii taunot be cxMikoc). 
but it ia un lovahiabk thirst-cjuenclier. "'it was the mtjnt import-ant medicine the 
blfu^kii ftail for fever and ague, when they ziia^eil it into a ptijp mid mixed it with the 
giiui of thE white-wood tree, ^ tangga wooinkwoo/ The women used the yum-stiek 
as a weajK^n aJso, iite a tnuittor-atiiff, and rbey were very cx}K^rt. Tliey were very 
clever in making nets, netted fjoiipi to cam^ their ]>o«3es3io£is. imd net tod boad-bwndij 
for ornaments; theao Imt ware genvrnlly pfastemi with w hite ehalk, w hen they wciw 
talfed eliiurriw ; or they were stainetl nixl with ii pnste mnde of pow'ilere<i red 
sandstone, the gum of the bfood-vrood tree, “ tungga kumboona/' antf ted rlay+ wlmi 
they were naflet! iiiurry-niurrj-,” and there w as usually a shelf dunglii^j: from tfie 
centre. White shell-pendantj< w'eru culled ■' tigurry,” S^tiing for nets ihev made by 
rolling on thdr ttfim-br^ncH the fibres of the native Hbx, mm" or the fibres from 
the biidde of the barfc of the kuirajong tree : the kuirajong string w^aa oulletj uannu- 
peeunna/^ ^^eta werr! used for fiahiug and also for catching ground game^ and men 
and woincn and eliildreri would heat the gauie down-wind towartfa the net atretelretl 
near a wjitrx-hole, where un ambush would be waiting to kilJ the aniirwils w hen they 
became entangled. 

The wonivn also made grass m^^klacies of bugles of the freflhwater reed, pootr- 
boQfoo" incited the bugltse with LineSp and strung them on a kanganx* tendon. 
Two kinds of awb w-ero used for sewing sldna, *“ nuirrkoorra," logether: (i) 
“ pickrwroongerg^* a kangaroo Ixine gnitmd to a |wiint ill one end ; and (2} ** nootin- 
yooroOn^' a hird'a bone similarly ground to o point, Tlie latter waa also used for 
piercing the aeptuni of tlu- acx^. Besides iiiakitig and repairing nets, sewing skins 
together^ and finding roota and small game, the woiueu used to grind the soed of the 
barlfy-gra^, " boa-grakulhi/^ on hoUowcKl stones^ widuh catui^ to be called hy the 
same name aa the wliieh w^ttUi ground on them. 

Another article in use w as Lhe toniuhawk, kooclm/* miide by fu.’itening a stone 
head with gum of the bwf-wood treCp i>andy/' into a loop of willow^wood, 

which was bound tightly rotind just l>eiow the nxe-lieud with kfuiguroo tendon. 

Fire could bi> producc^l in two minutes by fr idiom The a lick for making fire 
was called " iiiiimiiy-pr*oree/' and was of iiativo kind. tcc-oojer,” split at ime ifiid j 
the j*plit was hdd open hy an inotirted jH-g and loosely filled with dry gruAs nnd bark* 
A hard-wood splinter was xnbbed across the split until the friction pnxluced u spark 
which ignited the grass and bark. 

The blocks had a clever way of fiiuliug honey. fJne would catch a little stiiigJess 
mitive bee, and afiix a bit of down rroiu the under-wing of a wdd duck to the beek 
body with wax, then release the lice. The fu^^ could not By fast, tieiug humpefnd with 
the fluff, ami it would go straight hunk to the hive to get One of its fellowa to rid it of 
the fluff. The black would loUuw the never taking hbi eyea from it, though he 
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3atumbl(*fl ovqr faUeii tiuilwr. antrhilb, or polygon utb busiJies, iimil he mw it enter 
its Live, gonemlly m a hollow h^U up in a gitlya tree. Anotker article of iliet corusiMted 
in the fTpoBgy^ succulent stsUtjs of the ** woncloobru^” aonietimes euleii mw^ 

but more often roasted, when they were canaidered a great delicacy. 

They bad the moat itmrougk lamw ledge of w hich soakea were venomous “ ^V'hen 
two blacks were hunting in sight of one aaother, ii one found a non-jwboiioua sianke^ 
like a carped snake^ he promptly killed it; but if he suw a ja^b^noua iniiake lu^ Wd4ild 
make signs for hie compauion to come and help hitn. A black always smashed tbc 
head of a snalcc, whether it was venoinous or non-venomoiiii, before pLacim: it round 
his necki the mosti eonvenient way ol carrying it." €liristiflOfi noticef) tJiat many 
blacks hn^l a scar ringing the leg a little way below* the knt%, the certain mark of 
haring been bitten by a venomous sinaki\ *' At ii lambing station a wiunan was 
bitten by n poistmous brown snake and called out lo her luLshaml, w ho, seeing the sndko, 
at once tied a I'lord above her knee and tw'rHtetl it up very tightly with a stick ; then 
be took a cpiart^ pebble, cracked it in two^ imd w ith the sharp edge cut a cwvle ronnd 
the calf, skin deep. The hlotMl i?ozed out. aud, though the woman wm drowsy and 
ill* she TCCOveriMk When the pobon had dmuirtl away he pliisteml the i-ut with a 
healing black earth c^lcd ' pooloojoop' fouiul at the creek.** Christison nskotl tlio 
mon,Lf he were bitten by a \-enomous snake uu the wrbrt^ would he cut the arm in the 
same way 1 Tlic man shook his he&d* Bull roe stu]>irt fdtow,” be replbxi. too 
much bhKxl run avray/'^ ffo had bwt. a brother from the bite of a hruwn snake wlicii 
thev were hunting together on the open downs; no ptdihle could lie found to me m 
a lunret. so he ran to a ridge two and a-half mlleaaw^fly lo get a dint, but by the time 
he returned his brother w as dead. Since then he bad always tarried a bit of qUAttrt 
in hh dilly-bag. 

IJving so near to nature* and l*e!ng utterly dv|H-*udent on thrir biiali-cmft, 
causer] them to acquire a deep and accurate knowledge of natural phenomena; they 
dwava knew when drought wiw coinijig. and w hen ruim If tliunjcnrtontis wen* aliout 
they would resolve to bam a patch of old raiik gfus*. and they wodd poat thenisclvci!i 
rctimd to sp<iar hirda and all creatures m they escaped from the flames: they would 
invite ueigh hours to the Imnllng and koroblseiy {** mam bo." theHalleburm railed it), 
when tlirro woulil be dancing i^od mimieldug of incideuta tliat liad appealed to their 
iimigioation. When the thuiiderstumis rame the fri'oli po-Hture would spring up. 
fmiliMMl by the ashes of the old fitufi. M'hen floods were coming the blacks withdrew 
to higher ground. 

Lt w'as natural for them to turn from their tile of hunting to shepherding and 
]«tock-work. X great numlK'r of sottlvr# Have bi^tified to their usefulne® and com¬ 
petence, and I can state from pcnaoUfll knowledge that no one could lie better at 
am] cattle work than the LamniermiXfr black boys. They wij] moke any 

* Qtioled by A. Howitt, op. pp. 3^* 
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«.'lTorU for people wlioiii f hey are foud of, aiul 1 Iiey wUl take a peat pride id peifonmue 
tJieir work well but if they vre bullied they Jose heart. 

(’hnstisou desciibed thek proficiency iij tnu-hiBg: " They posifesB ia a reniuckabte 
ciepee, acuteD«M of oiglit with reaauiiing fiowcr far in atlvance of any otlier people, 
1 must tell yon how sheep and cattie roiiin in tliotifiaad* over iarga t&cts of country 
where feocee are unknown, eonaequcntly niajiy often atray; for idstonee, 1 ride 
round outside when: there sliduld he no cattle aruJ aae tracks of, say, fifty making off, 
A blacJc vrill carefully eajuuine the iiaprcsajoiis Juft, and will follow thenl iip for some 
miles, m let m forestall the discovery by saying they Jiad gone ten days ■ but how 
does ].e discover this I Hu wdi run along tJm fcmrJce. watching for some time, 
until he luin discover some proof, such as the bruised pa^, or broken twigs from 
A neighbouring hush, or if a feur blades of gnuss have been uprooted, he nil] pick 
Ihoni up, examine them, think of the power of the sun, rain, or dews upon them, and 
by the appearance of them judge, and looking up will say, * I think, nua'r, cattle go 
away aljout ten da^ ago,’ or so. This being <letetmiRed upon, with all assurnuce he 
num along the traU, knowing the qidcker he goes the sooner he will overtake them. 
I have often tiiought ul the bhxulboiiiid—tlm struuger the scent, the ijuJckcr the pace; 
so tbe fecaher the tracka, the greater cagemiMiS the native shows iu following them, 
all iddications bccomidg more marked until he comes to the utmost curtainty by 
finding their camp, or where they had lain the night before. He will then say, 
* Ma.'iV, to-niorrow, when the suij is so high, 1 natch ’em cattle,' With this keen 
perception they pofsesa also great patience without which they could not succeed 
Ycm raiuit not suppose that these tracks run in a straight couree; thev are often most 
erratic, makiog ckclre, retracing their «tej». and » on. I have' seldom known 
a wdiite man become a good tracker: he docs fairly well when the tmiJ is Htroight 
ahead, hut it requires a black to overcome this mo.Ht intricate and tedious task of 
early pastoral life, So woufterful is their power of tracking, that if I ha<l one of them 
here, ami took two rabbits into a large groaii field, clipping the claws of one to make 
ii dmtinctioii, und giving them an liout’s start, the tracker would follow the one I 
in^lii'fitrd to bis Iioltf and clig Ii[m 


TJic aceount* should be read of tire search for a little white boy who was lost 
for seven days m the tomblc Sandstone Desert of the ijain Dividing Range beyond 
PentJand. Olio of tho black Ijoys who tracked him had aln-edv found several white 
people lost in the husJi. Though the chffd had a siart of two d^ve. and the trerdc led 
over the wildest and hardest rocky country, the blacks followed'it without loaing it, 
oml without one tong stop for nearly a bundml miles. Xot a minute was watted t 
d.ey ate only after florh. When the track was plain, they rode at speed; when it 
became famt. they filuqg tJicir horsre adrift to bo mimi«l T>v a white muji thdf 
attendant now, riding whet, they rode, walking when they walkcl, standing «t the 

■ ^ >>? S<*nton. 

.VaffV™ Joly Slrt. 18W. roWlitHsl .iClianm Towm, 
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Iwt piint when the track duiappcarcd to mark “the point of commeoccflieiit.’' 

one time tlie blaeloi waJkod atrsiglit across a roct-bound plateau ro the ertge of 
0 pjwipice, and without a moment'a hwitatioa swung round and followed for t^o 

Tiu”' ^ “long the glassy surface of a. Rtwsp dccfivjtv * . , 

c whito feared that the track had bi<eri lost, wlien one of the black boys veiled 
and, breaking off a braticli. stuck it where the print of the boy's foot was clearly 
outlined Ptogress wasalow in that rocky eoimtrj-, awl if the bov stuck to the gomes 
they woidd find only his remains j reluctoatly, when darhaess fell, they drew a mark 
toro&a t to traclw. \VTjtte Crowed Creek leaves the gorges, the ptecipitoUB Iwnks 
je away and the watercourse is lost in a awamp; here the child's course was dia- 
n^iablc “ That fcUow strong, do fall about." cried tho black Iioto in delight 
A box-trac flat, which had heeui submeiged and had dried as hard « a board, bnflled 
cm t one, lying with his face to the ground, found a faint indentatjonlikc tJie mark 
of n naiL Ko sooner were they over the flat than they catne to conglomerate and 
^uldery country, where they walkd hand in hand at n smart pace, reading the 
’ f diatnrbed stones. V^lion they struck Amelia Creek they cried 

out trembhijg with excitement. « Close up now," and dashed off at a gallop, but the 
ir j e men checked them for fear the lad should }» alnrinod. So, after tracking bjju 
i^enumugly for five da,-,, they came in sight of the little fellow trudging along. 

M c «n his fJiodders, the bridle hanging round his neck, the saddle-cloths 
TO iM ruun is «aiat. He was only weary, neither glad nor tatcreated that he was 
onnd. Not so the bhicfc boys, who buriBi into team in their joy and relief. 


Aitexdi.v a. 

a^fJ“^'B«ddri-ssrOntheAlMrigin«ofC^DtrolQneenHtand”)totbe,^^ 

Ingical Institute, on .llsy Sth, 1S7T,> coatnins some misapprehensions 

(l> " That they are rapidly dropping the iiae of their own lauguago as they 
ai^iure the Englhdi . . , a very romarkable fact.” 1 Iiave often heard mv 

father soy was that they had an extraordinary aptitude for learning knauages-quite 
a different thing. He used to say that they picketl up Bngllah much quicker than he 
could pick up Dollebnrrm and he would add that it was womleffuJ how they could 
rattle It off. Xci-er have I lieant oboriginnis maintain an extendwi conversation 
With each other in any Jangnago but their owti! Frcipieatly have I asked one of 
them a question (it may Ln^w k>en about tribal usage or modes of hunting) and 
that one has rafermi a point to another, and they have discussal ,,he matte, ^dy 
teforc me in Dalleburra. and then have hdpd each other to translate their con- 
closxous into English for my lienefit. The children likewise «p<,fce their own fluent 

• Jo»r*t. rvL rilttSTS). p. l«. 
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atid (?^rpfT?s^«ive DQUebii^n iu pn?fcrfltice to t!ie IniTxprpflsiri' piiigin EIngllali 
tlii^ E^lKik^ to thum riitifijrttmi(it^4y}. 

(3) thut “ havp happent^ fu Virhkh n fathf^r ot 

niorlif^r ta^ tvtld a boy to n travplling squatter . . . |>ut inasmiicli as the projiorty 
enipjKtBod to be molii-nnteil iu variably re-tmnsfers hioiifelf * , , oueli trotiAHCtiaDS 

evifJeoce of what t^iirk Sfititi would call ^art ^vva undue importajiEhf 

to A newspaper " yam ' u hicb oiy father proliflbly in a matiient of 

No evJrletjcr for the stat^meut ta a<lciuced^ and I ifo out tnow of any. While 1 wiia 
living on the station (between imi ond WASl vagrant hUvki^ left a small Ik>}\ 
and ei baby. Tomniy/* wUi^ inotbeTa had died, nt the atation to be 
tnindcNl by tlie fetation btavka, Tlie vagrants were given ratjona just as sundowners 
fwhite V4igrants) were given ratiaru?, but there was no sale. The vagmnts left the 
ehilrln^O of their owq volition and frequently came !>ack to sec hoiv they wete, Ai\ 
mleresting fact is that Isjth iduldren wen^ itunLkd by one couple, iiistWrl of being 
iiw>fced after by the whole camp of blaehs. According to llallcborm ]iiw, llitkoy, 
being a W oonggn, was responsiblp for tho bringing up of wolLt belnnging to hia auction, 
to whioli Jacob belonged ‘ mid hja wife, Mary, wlio was a Ko-bm, was responsible 
for little Tommy wito betanged to her section. TIic other blarks, belonging to the 
ffiinlierry and l^oorookillM tsectictm, would have looked after the cbildren if therc had 
been none of the children's scctioiu to look after them, bat jo prcMuee of n jicojor 
\li'ooiiggo and a senior Ko-bro wogltt not have dreamt of trespa^ing on their rights 
and (laties. This loyalty shows wliat u .strong sense of reaponslhility W'as r]cvelojs?<i 
in thuiu 1^ Iheir tribal traditions: for these station bloeka Iind tsfun settlefl in liabita- 
tiona Iiiiiit by the white nian, and bad been doing his work for thirty years, Though 
I have never known llaeka to sell llieir children, black children and women were 
frcijiicntly stolen by whites; ei'idencc is given helow,^ 

SeildwA aasertion that blacks are lees able To bear thirst than whites is 
curious. 1 have never heard my father say so; on the contrary, I hove often heard 
him praise thi‘m not only for their resource and pertinacity, hut also for their endurance, 
l/nwillingncifii to demolish his brother-in'law'a address mav* have kept him silent, 

r W ilUuni Amut (taspwtor of Fobce) aslml that “ olllms stiimW be invesfed with the powrt 
nccrusory to proTront the Fnblic frtm tRking fdn* and from the Tiibea at wUl owl 

miphwilwii.” Ifepteinlwr ttb. 18S0, p. 

“ A wild hlack wniwia t<ild Jlr. TeiiMOJi Woods . . , * Ihir cliJIilft'n vtte often atolrii.' *' 
(Quws,dnHdFr, Pebnmry Satb, llJKst, p. iST.} 

^ A Baiilt* Idcgmin in iho ti I'wfim llrniid «i.v» : ‘ Aa nborimaal siri wjw fnatically n)«iirt«J, 

WM lonrjbiy trim fnan her motbef, pWpr] on u mvl token off hj' two white pipij, who we« 

brtHijdrt np at tbo Botilk pdiMseutirt (^lijir>trd with ohild-atralijkg ... The sihilil, tn (ivlng Jw-r 

widenw. Mid alw was tied up to a trr? nt night while imvidlmg with ihi» ]iruom>n, also tlut Bhe 

furf b^ Iwjiten by oor n| them. The nrmtinK WMwtahlp. .frliB Sodlh:, staled that he fwiTsI the 

I!T ™ ^ '"«> «»plajned to the 

pnioG, QurrJt-iiapi^ slialy p, 

S** also the Stp^ ^ ;Ar v«diw(«iiri«tor tte A’-iriAen* Tecpifoig /iw (Jb gwr 1912, p. <3. 
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and in tUi* ot on nuthoritotivt rtstemcot wkI evident I am iiioimed to 

k«p «. open mind. It >a m«t uniortunate that Beddoe dW not ik my father to 
give the nddre®. The ody ewknw that immediately omw* to roe »ta fftvonr d 
the Waekav vit, t-doDcI Warbortoti'a account of bU eart-to-wort exploration, reported 
[I, the Soa/A Anetrelian R^rr of April. t»ff4. and quoted by Ru*!™ in h« //«tefy 
» vf Auitntli(t. eh, xvii. 


APTEJfDIX B. 


IV tollowiiW li« of .onV (oa»l .monil ChmW. MS. ooto. i. »Wiliomil 
to .V DJbVn. Jicti»n.qr piMiArf to B. » Cto’. Tk »«»:- 


Bower birrt . 

Bclcmgmg to * < 

Dry/ Imrd * * 

Ota««. spitiifex *0 
Hiiir 

Lotus flowtir 

Lik^ .. 

Pigeon 

Pomto, wiM #- 

* * “ * ^ 

Te* biieh 

'riuntler «irf lightning ♦* 

Wind 

YcAUnWj 


O(iUMUic0t Ako Tomm m. 
Ymuhii^ 

PniXii/ Jh#iuh*hmv 
IFooroo niwl ftmoiyrt. 
WmdixJh^ ntul 
TurrA/tt-* 

Poorn^^mU^ iind BoW^urm. 

KHddinM mod Sumfith. 

Mwnnnggimw- 

Birnirtomim, 

P&mtrJm iJid Itarrvdn. 
yitJturno aimI Yftiioofoo. 
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Pakt i. 

Thk foibwiug iioieA lira ofFcntl a ^^tlpJ>^™^^nt to Sir A, C, Hollis's work, Thr 
iVrtftff* j thrif *ind fott-hre^ 

Ueferetuxs * —HJC* = HqUis. Nftndi : H.M. ^ Holl'bj ; B. = M, W. iL 

Bi?ecb, TA^. Stji:: (krir lAtniptaf^i nmt FM^lore. 

1.—-BKU<npx, 

(ft) The drity is ^Isista, tie stio^ who ilweUs in the sky; he cieatetl 

tmiD fttiJ beast, and the WDrkl belongs to h\m ** pp. 40p 41,) The word 

ia the secondfliy form t= indefinite or prioittry fom + definite article mifBx) 
of the prmiaf)* A ilktioctlon h often made helween meaning “ gsxi.^^ 

and nieuning ^*thc siin/^ wfiich dbtinctbii k nUo made by the l-Kony of 

Kfgon^e.g. jttu-inif' (niay God kill thee]; am-ia (mayeat thou die of sun- 

rttroke). The woiti neenis to mean ** l^ht" : it U mieil in Snk with the meaning 

of drty^^ It 13 ciirJoiis to oote that the Suk repord Asis as the yoimper brother of 
the creator Tnninit (the eky) (XondJ. ttfr&rM). (B.^ ]>. 19.) Thp Taken or KamoBya 
wv tliat Ask (the son) k the wife of Toromt (the sky)* (B.. p. 19.) We may not^ 
in pasidiig that in Misae the sun (efi4/-objl^) is regarded as the husband of oVajta 
(the moon), and thatp gramiiuitieally^ fji^-oto^S^ is feminine and maflcoime. 

tb) An alternative word for ** god/* used by the Naudip is Chrpi^Ut^^hkh waa 
cinplained Ut me ns meaning *^the sun, because he baa one round eye.^' Etyino- 
fckgically it ieem^ to mean ** the tiling that always (atill) glcanyi or shines/" Tho 
diminutive prefi^c rJiep- marks it m being a kind of nickname, 

(c) Thr. AntyAtor CtdL —The Xandi believe that the spirits of tiieir ancestors nnd 
relations ilwell in the tore/ ap oi. or spirit-land, which is under the earth. The sjiirits^ 
which aft? called either oUtutri {pi. mik) or (pi. (this 

is A Bmim word, Lu-Iaiikh%, uiwMJwijfHfifetf), appear at various times to their own 
I>oc>pie. Tliiia, a per^n w'hti is collecting firewotwl by the river may hear a udke like 
a dry ativk iadag broken— td*"" na the X'andi call this noiseand, lookii^ roimdt 
will kuow^ that it is a spirit^ to which they say. " / (" Yon are my 

spirit ^"), Thi' spirit having manifested itself, awny^ amf the person secs 
thing nt mi tomirimrief tsrp fuf (wiiich is like the shadow of jin artn) go by. Spirits 
which call jicople^s attentipn ore uifuaily benevolent, hut evil ones ace also to bi? met 
with J they arc generally ealted mumifihcftnittd^, w^lch really meatni an evii spirit, 
rather thaq a good ,^pirit. Evnl apiritfl sometime^ come behind p*^plc on a 

row! ijf opm place, and catch hold of their legs from behind, whereupon the prison 
fatta dowm or tripa: if this happens more than onct\ he knows that a spirit is angry» 
Aud odera inilk to ,‘tonie anoestral spirit. They are also liable to appear at night in 
bouftea, and say to people, “ k^phr oi ” {'* Come, let us go to apirit-Iand '*), to 
w^hich the pe^rsou says, ** Athrelm^ mnmirudi ” (** No, no, I wiU not go”) i 
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and in the innrtiLii|£ he must ofFet milk to the spirilii, lAlien n friendly ]i]Hrit meetiS 
a petison Iti the t^pen^ it is fiaiil ** CJicptaht nf‘. *i ko*mkiiQ ” (‘^ It is tiod i^'ho 
pone in front to lead me ■'). The spirita of relatioufi appear to people at night m 
their houses, often to women fand e^peciaity vromen with child), though they 
also appear to tnen* in the following ways:— 

(1) A woman may drciim that the apirit ol a dead chihi eomes up from the 
fli>or, and says, '' Nmm. k&rktf ” Tate me, mother *% 

(2) The apiritfi of parents. praiulparentJi ot greAt-grandparente appear in 

dreams (innuHitoid} to women who wish to have children^ and speak to thenn 
In the morning, a woman who has teen tJma muat prmr nomir milk on to 

the floor of her hat, and eay, Iro ^lio efi/Aio ” at this oiilk ^‘1. After 

this she will conceive,^ and when her child ia bum he will receive aa bis first name, 
or laim ap oHk (the name of the spiritK the name of the spirit that appeared to 
die mother. (H,X.* p. fiT*. refers to the ko^urt op oKi, but does not mention 
the reason why any particular ancftator'a name is chi^scn.) 

(:t) The spirits also appear in the forms of snakes ot aiiinials. The snake 
that they seem to prefer is the python (inrforri)'^ A python may come into a 
house and lie on a peioon^tt blanket, and perhapft look at somoone. In the 
tnoming it is given milk, tho iiauftl fonniila+ “ Iro rho being pronounced. 

f^nakes in wdiich aro the epirita of anfseatora ate said not to harm people w hen 
they come into a house, and they in turn must not be h armed. An mstance 
Was given me of a man who killwl a python which came into his tionse, imd put 
it out on a mck fc^r the haa'kft to take; it remmned four days without lieing 
taken, this haring beeausc k was ^ iivcFnrrf np ** (ft spirits'' snake). As 

the result of his impiou^^ luitioa, the ninu griwiually lo^rt racist of his cattle from 
one cause ur ouotJier. f/■— 

* hihricua anguis ah imis 
septem ingens gyros, septenn voluraiina txaxit » * ^ 

, ille agmiue lotigo 

tandem inter pateraa et levU jKiailii aetpena 
libft\it<iue dapes rursusque innoidus iino 
successit tiinmio et depa«ta altaria liquit, 
hoe magis mceptos gonitori imttaurut honores, 
incertuft geninmne loci famulurone parentis 
esse putet,^^ 

(4J They also appear in the fnnn of rata pi. wfcrH') or molea 

pi- pui^riJIfjfOMil:), If such anttnaU. having come into a house— 

^ It mav he noted that tlw NaiuIj ibc^y cn-n iLeteTmtnie ib^r sex et a cbiM hefoyn tl 

It movei fTom the riislil side to the Sett, it wiU be n i*ci 3 r» it victi "V'ersa* h. glrL 

^ /jN/frrrt Lt dJsci usai to omii m moll bludk ADjike ; aanther name for pylhao la 
* Vifn?^ t V, 84r-afl. 
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and the NAiiili SAT they cfin tt'Il the fliffeieoce hetwfl^n an ortiinaiy rat and a 
“spirit-rat''“-are mad^'crtently kille^i. they may be brooght ti> life again if 
some milk is put l)™de thera, when they will drink some of it anil lea^e the 
hDiifie. It is better, however, not to kitl them when they come itito a houfte, ita 
one emj never rvalh' tell whether they ace fanimals of the 

spirits}, or jnat ordinary aaiinalb^ though they may be IoIIskI ndthout compunctioii 
when outsido in the daytime. A spirit may aUo appear m a dream to a 
person and seem to catch hold of him, after which^ in the morning, he must 
nrntn an offering of milk to the spirit of whichever ancestor he auppoaed vkiteti 
him in the night, in order to avoid Lillies^.* 

The Masac have the same sort of notions aboai oo ioo- 

oo ^l-^smria Ipeopk'a souls, and spirita, and snakes), " ^Vhen a medidne- 
TTiR ti Of a rich person die^ ond is buried, his soul turns into a snake as soon as his 
body rota, and the snake goes to his children's kraal to look after them. The ilasai^ 
in consequencLS do not kill their aacred snakes, jnnl i£ a woiuaii secs one in her hut, 
she pours flomc ndJk on the ground for it to Uck^ after which it will go away, 
(E.M*, p,;i07,) TheSSiisae snakes are not confined to one particular kind; they are 
7-os«rto fctjyv fsnakes of manT colours). “ Some liave a head like an old 

cloak " (ILM., p. 308). which m prohahly a cobra. Hollis, m loc., quotes the 
beliefs of tribes of the Nilotic race regarding siuikas ^ “ The Dinku, Bari, l^tuka, 
and other Nilotic tribes also pay reverence to auakes."^ 

"i.—W iTCHcttArr. 

(a) (ngorset).—The pniici]tft1 k inds of diviners pL 

fig&rik, from ri*jor, [to] divine) are (i) Kip^k^fpt ; (i*) AVptiw ^/1 fiii) * 

(iv) SaJtr^uo?. 

The orkmik (i^ir bclow% paragraph (b)) also are in the habit of saying that they 
deal only in dhinatinn; thi^, however, U tiot true. 

(i ii) The Ictj^alxitfoi (from mch, [to] divine) i and (c/, Kony, Kpurjflriiio, 

power) have been dealt with in II.N., p.fil. It may be added that the 
makea u&e of the sense of smell in addition to other forma of dhiiiatkiii, and he 
can curse people, A cose, in whicb a was employisl to detect a tbtul and 

to trace the stolen thing, cann: to my notice in January. The was a 

warrior of the Nyowgi age, named Amp ToUgOi of Kjptildil, in Emgwen- Some 
money had been stolen from the pocket of a man's coat, which Iiod been left on liis 
bed; the sacd. “ The thief is ted-ooloutcd. he has projecting teeth, and hb 

ears have not yet lasra borwl* Twiftt some gross together^ anil place It where the 
money was stolen ; go back at 2 p.m. and you will fiitd the money.*' The plaintiff 

' Thin rrsemlilet ■ Bantu belkf, feoDil ADiong ihr Awa-^yao of Xoith-lvirt 

f^iiutcd \n A HCjVfil 11^. n- 

■ Kaafmann pp. |l27. ISa. 
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flid es diiectfid, and, rotiimJng at two o'clock, found aomwnc ebe engaged in rcmoviiig 
the poiitjY (}| bia l>cd lA'bieh h^id bccfi ^xfd in the groniid. At liie bott4iui ol the 
firflt post-hole he found the stolen monty, less one shUiing. Suspicion attached to a 
Xandi who happened to answer to the Jdputiguts description, but the theft was never 
provi.‘<J against him. 

(in) The klpisochU [from uach^ [to] shake) divines wdtli water. They have two 
methode oi divinatioii(1) A gourd (^r/) b hSted with water and shaken, by doing 
which a viaion ia conjured up. (2) A gourd is beaten, and the spirit of an ancestor 
raised, whicli sinsaks frona thr gourd and auL-h advice loi ja fotjuinHl, Tlib ia 
probably ventriloquisin. 

(Iv) The mheiffU}t lirom [to] divine), like tbe kipmktiyoi^ \ise& the eensc 
of fimcU to divine. He also, like the ktpiTOi^fiU^ a gourd full of water. 

(b) r/;(rOrkoiyot(pi. Orkoiik).—-Thewall belong to the Talai dan, and arc the 

influential people of the tribe. The title of the chief medicide-ttkiui ia orkaiifoi. 
o/ fhf Wmi. —Tht- word " wiis not, hawe^'cr. uBCfl 

with ita present meaning. It is foimd in the more primitive NanfU tribes. Kony^ 
orkiktn (ofi^nrfrl), and Kiik, with more or less tliu significance of the 

SwahiH nifjan^, i.e. & wizj^rd of a bcmevoleat natrire, who was rcgardctl with tolera¬ 
tion, and distinct from the powiiwfc/ (SwoLilh nick&iei}^ who m otdy evil, Tlic 
etymology of the word b nnkno^Ti; it may iJOsaibly be derived from the worrl 
totfja (raided cattle) ^ 

Origin of the Orkoiik. —-\iCtonliug to a story relateii to me by f'hesihgaEgi^ 
amp Kipsoinbai,^ a young man, who was the child of a python, and who had been 
brought up by a Xandi woman, obtains miigieaJ powers by causing ** four cowm, a 
bull, a hc-'goat and ram ** to be killed, and the bnttordat {nmaita nepo fein" to 
be removed. This being done, h}*ro cAii/o, kokeng^ h^tne ^ iu'ro Wa, 
kotnc: ho'ro hiU, kokmyp komr (he iuoks at a man+ who dies afterwards; he looka 
at a cow, which prcaently dies; he looks at a tree, ivbioh afterwards w-ithers)* He 
then trampled on the bull, &ud the he^goat and ram, and, having been anointed with 
the fat. became orkmyot wepo korok (tlie first modieiac-CDan). 

Tht Qrkoiyot m Chi^f—Tht* Xandi kuguage has no equivalent for 
beyoiiil the word kimogindei (pt AtVuic^tt} (counjctllor) i and in early tunes the 
govermnent of the country, such oa it was, was in the bamls of Hruc^iJt. AlHiut IS50j 
however, the aystem of orkointdetf or nde by an waa introduced from the 

Uasin-Glshu Masne: the imuie of the fii^it orkoiyoi of the new" type is said to have been 
Mank'Hn^ (m — spirits). This w aa a direct lionowiag of the Masac system of rule 
by an oi-oiWni (the proper form of the usual kihou), which the Nandi Still retail]. 

1 All fhler tjf KapkiFtnlaiii in Mjwp^ iif iIh^ age j rrgiiitlriii hj tber Xaitdi h one 

of tlteir elkhd fdkdofn anthurith^. 

■ Anil KiptotttitHih bll1rlw^r, ttAyA thal Kopnkoii (=fltone bouiM^) vajt thff lim 
ami tliAt .MontHol wa» bis lotL. Kopoknil was a UAijn^Cmhu ^IAhv i be Is i^cucridljr tbuujrht Iq 
Imvd bwA the ieecnal 
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Pover* of lAe Orkoiik.—The chief orktiyol is head of the tribe; mid tiiongh the 
govOTumotit i.f the couiitiy h in tlie bandif ut the warritus of the viftiimcision afio 
(ipifM/ni in power. nothin|[ can be done without his oflitial eanutioti. Tlie ortoiyot 
fwlongs to the Talai dan, and alL witdi-doctocfl of this dan are called " orkoHh:’ 
The orh/iyot U greatly feared by the trilw, and derive# his authority from the fear 
he iaapiiea. l*re#ctits aro made to him by people who w’iah to obtain sotne particular 
thic^. Thus, in October, 192G, when there w^m a very heavy rainfall out of season, 
jjeoplc from all parts of N'aniii brought presents nl jfHk {Eleusiw' (tirneana) to the 
nrkoiyot, in the hope that he would stop the rain. His efforts to do so were not 
successful. 3Ir. (1. M. €astie^*jiajth, when D.C. Xnndi, told me that, upon hU 
asking .4rai) Kipdes, the orJtiMyp/. whether the orkttUk really have such powers as 
people said, tlic orkAiffOt's answer look the following form;—He took a thin ro<l 
(JtiriiJtfoh and, extending hia left arm. which was Itare, laid the rod aercsss the palm 
with the right hand and then withdrew his right baud, leaving the riKi across the 
other hand. The rod then, of its own accord, moved up his left atm to the 
shouHer* 

The orioiiJt are said, ihUr tilia. to bo able to kill n man by putting a suudl black 
snake, called iia/un-t, inH* his stomach, after wbU.b the man dies and the snake issues 
from hiA hody imd diRapp^^is. 

The attitude of the younger genuratiou toward# witehcnift is shown by the 
statement that “ Wo know it is nothing (pncMt tut nil the same wc believo in it, and 
ate afraid of the witoh-dwtors," 

(c) PiMmfia of WHehes.~A witcli when cimght is somctimia punished by 
having a leather thong tied tiglitly round her head—the thung is attaelied to the 
end of a whippy tree, which is bent ov'iir ^ the tree is then releasdl and Hprmg# back, 
the force of the spring makuig the tiiong cut into the wcmian’a IicimI, leaving a mark 
th(.-reoii. 

(cl) The Enl Ay.—Cectabi peTsons are said to have the {lower of bewitching 
with the evil eye (satu/); they are caUed “ stffricfiiitfrt” Ipb They maj Ijc 

infJD or womiin^ and the power is not one that is learnt and prac tised, hut U innate, 
and the exercise of it is quite involuntarj', Fot iurtouce, a man who Isars his 
fellows no Ul Will may Im unable to sUip himwlf from makTag them ill if he so much 
os looks at thnui. It a person has an injury or sore oin ha bwly he must keep it 
covered until it has healed, or a passing saiutind^f may chance to look at it and 
thereby retard its healing. 

The *\V’-Isukha or Awa-lsukhn (Bantu Buivirendo) say that certaiu womeu 
have a somewhat ainiitor power which they call V lud/u, which makes a woinon bewitch 
a small child if she looks at it. The bewitchment has the effect of making the 
fhild'a stomach swell up, and if It is not ruhljcd with some kind of fat, such as butter, 
the child will die. Such women can be nured by a witoh-doctot (ifmifAAOfnu), who 
^ves them leaves of a certam tree to cat. 
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(p^ J^JoM-iVawMfs fdatin^ fa WiUh^mji^ —^Theru aro m NaiicU c^ertain pbci?-iiJUiiC8 
whicti appeat from tkeir etrtnoiDgr to teltt to witcbcraft. Sutli tumics; — 


Ain' &p si-tan, a river in X, Waning ^ river of war uieditme. SSf^iw is a 
coneiootiou given by the tfrkmtfol to warriors before they go on a raid* in 
order tti protect ttieni. 

Xortli -\._3Cl 

Koiipan (spelt Goybiui"" uii the G.S,, G.S. map, E.A.Pp, sheet ^^ 


Apparently froin koii (rock) and p$n ([ui] make magic, bewitclij* (Cf. 
koiinakoi = ! slaughter stone i koiiptimk ■= bigh rock 3 Mk&ii :=s white 
rockO 

Ponjoke, a Jbre/ (dLstrictJ of Akki. Apparently from put* ([to] bewitchj and 
rAolr (a granarj')* 


Except in the first iustancL^ these Euunes iue rather oKscnrtv I con, however, see no 
fitht-r explanation of them; nor couJd I obtain any information as to why they were 
so ralted. 


X —SuPER^TlOSfl AXD 

(a) Ptiice^ to rrAicA SiipTiiafiim/ Tmdiihns on? AmchnL —Ghepikt, a hill in 
^Udoi (■' Thunder hiir*)^ Near the auintziit of thk hi!) wflji " Imried ** KakipocliT 
who came from Rlgon c, a,il IG(K), and was the first to settle in Xandi, Tbe place 
whore he and bis pq^^bua were kid out on ati ojtdiido. and loft for the hym-nae. k 
markerl by the stump of an oliv^f-tree. A little above this is a deep hole in the rock, 
colled Aojjd* np oi\k” (the eye of Hie spirits), at. the bottom of which k aomo waUrr 
callcfJ mummbtmnik " (the water of the ghosts). 1i\Tiiin I visited the site 

in FebniaiTr small creaUire was crying in the rocks. My guide, KipHambo 

Bfap Kosapei^ the head-man of the cliAtrict» .said it v.tis Cod, and he fwiid to it^ ** ifmr, 
ipaipun orftiltiiiffik (" Do not cry* I will bring you food ''). 

Chepeloi, a hill near the western border nl XauiILh Thk name ik an iibhrt;- 
viatioii for *" m^ufk chc peV m ” (the grass which ^rpirits burn), becaiiae " Jtoprfc 
iav^ffjiJihiraaiT: araml ap KipUimo, pefe txmbok^ mnu tfUitfientfc Xandi The 

ghosts burn the gra^ in the month of February, they bum it nt night, wherefore 
tbe Nandi do not there/"—Arap Kip^amhai). (-fer ^r/^w U N., p. IflOJ 

'MencagaL TliimgU tlii!i crater of 'Mcneiigil near Xokum, k a long way from 
Katidi, the Nandi regard it as kdng hauntecL Arap Kipsambat told rae« " Koip 
chii kif&hi^k em JbiE'aiuvn fifttkomi, k^htip mwJmmbwttHUt^' (“If u man 

takes walkii^-sticka to "Ucnehgai, and puts them down, they ore not there, the 
ghosts have taken them *^}p "J/rwrfi|jai is a ^lasne word meaning “ the corpse*/'* 
It oocui^ in Nandi in the ionrf name (the^f-the^tpaea), from the 

Misae burial cairns there. 


* t>r, ^ the 
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{h) V^emmL—Tht XantU say that ih^re u a devil with one hg and nine 
buttorka and a fim’ montli, which goes a boat at night catehing children and catitig 
them. The 'W'-Lsiikha forfnt‘rJy ht'Ueveil in the fxistetice ol « largi* blnefc dog 
calli?d linaziip ivhich wmt about at night with fiw ismiing from its mouth ; they say^ 
LUia khamii tTO It ate but iw not h<m? miwadajB 

The name CAcmwif is also applii^ to a very fierce ammal^ roportH of which have 
been heard in various parts of Kenya Colony, to which the late Dr. Hcairci gav^e the 
name Xandi bear,” There are^ I believe, few, if any, antkeaticated instances of 
Europeans havbg seen it, though many Xandi and Koyu will al!inn that they have 
seen it. A Xandi, who po$ed as ha^nng seen it, told me that it wan bigger than any 
hy^nn, and had long, coarse, reddisb hair an<! Tnog feet, It is said to ^alp [H-ople^ 
Some people think t hat it miiy be a gorilla.^ The name "■ Chemomt ” may perbaps 
be derived from tlie formative prefix chep- and the verb mas, [to] Strike.* 

(c) On^m.—To the fist of omens in H,N., pp. 79-^1, may be added the 
following:— 

Phh^i {^{ffilrk QT uffunm-tjitot) in the throat is a sign that a stranger is coming 
on the next day* 

A large black-beetle in the houtse fo^et^^IJ^^ tlie oesr arrival of a stranger* 

Bats in the hotiae are considefred to bo very lacfcy. 

Crickets in the hm]se arc* said to be liicky t they forctoll an increase of cattle. 

flrsiw w sacred, as it is the foexJ of cattle; it is therefore mUacky to strike people 
with it. 

Among the Kony, when a man is accused of teUing a lie^ he wiU tear up a handful 
of grass, when be inusrt be believed. 

(d) Names f>/ the T(Su* — Under ordinary eircumstancee the name of a dead 

person may not be mentioned. A Xaudi who had lost a child, in trying to teJl me ita 
name, said, "'^ily eldld was eiilled ^Tioiido^ (i^nimat), one that the Swahifi call 
* Xyokfl/ Xowr you know its name.” The child was ealIfKi “ Ecenet ” (^nake). 


4-—Cattle. 

(a) TSe Sigoranct.—Certain cattle and goata are uoruiidered unideky and are 
coIIikI " sigamTiri** (pL Such nre; (1) an m or cowv the nostrils of 

which Lave been mack to bleed by being eauglit in the hmnidi of a tree ; (2) cattle 

I nnt AWarc tbut ^rilirw lu^T^T ever liwn wa in KenvH. tliouirli when 1 •whm Hving 
on tlw liDfiiiTf in ly^t, there was n mmoiu locally that a Jtiaoge piofVEter wah in thn 

fomft, which MTiw iKopIo thoa^ht whm a gorilta. AjicrtlHT expUmntioa put hy somn 

Ia that In a gliuil bad^, 

^ ITw fhrtvAUon d from Mi fa mmt} aiuI mxwiri (the Apal b aUiin]. For ono 

Ihmii, rV- oamiot r^proeat i*iVj ami tla*^ primary foim of tU irntd la Mrnm. (Ttu? primAjy 
fonn n( iiu-iwC la olifor 
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whose tailn une fteqi^entJr eaiight in tree*; (3} n eow <if goat which doe* not *wal!ow 
all the grass it eata, but keeps somo ip its oheek, and doea not let it go into the 
Btomanli. (Other ^igorau^ are ^ven in BLX,, p. 80, iaat paragraplL) 

(b) I^vc of Vatik ,—When a Xandi liead-man was ashed why hb pooptu 

did not train their oxcd to plough^ ho si^d^ ” If we w'orked all our oxon, wliat shoidd 
wo have left to herd 1 ** 


(e) Kang Catlk-Natnci ^—The ^1-Kotiy of Elgon bho Nandi, and Sok^ ajid 

other tribra of tliis group, name* for different type* eff ealtkv Such Eomes ure^ :— 


Kony* 

NMHli. 1 

$uli. 

Manning. 

Klmosiu! 


Kimnaos ... 


1 ChemuB4*p. 

On with unt cam. 

nytt till 

-. I ■ 

Kimifto 


.— 

Itlnck DX. 

Tuimet 

... 

Koimit ... 


Eoratnki^ p.. 

Hlauk-aad-whito 

Kipolnie 

• ■ ■ 

KipAimp 


Stnrei (>=piehfi(d) 

XSHiiio o*. 

Ki^tyo „* 


Eupeitye ... 

... 

Miikf>tMJ4 p.p ...! 

Hecl-hrown 

Eknukye ... 


KlmiOtyp ,,, 


1 —" 1 

1 Partlj lirown oi. 

KipfUkma 

A-k-kl 

Kiptfeamo ... 

... 

! SdtDtiifh ...! 

! ]>flppliy|jpri^y OK. 

Kiponui 

■■•P'P 

KJpatUft 

.--1 

t f.lrQii kil r-rlr' 

inl^t-grey OS, 

KlpkAn> 

... 

Klpkormi ... 

.4t 

Lemu 

HomliW ox. 

Kimfi^atimct 


K 1 ITTVIflt 

Ik- + 


Ox wiUi erect boma. 

Kiptum 

... 

Kipiiruh ...r 

... P 

KrtU ... 

Ox wilb born* polnibig fi;rrvrBiitA. 

Kipoeta 


Klpoota K** 

k .k' 

ikk 

I>x with nmm^ed honu. 

Kipknludymot 


Kipkulunymvt 

■ ■■ 

— 

Ox with honu itolnting Ittwxidji. 

Kimukcfigda 

... 

KimakdA^ 

... 

— 

<ytv^myod DXk 

KimA^^utodict* 


Kimfljiom 

.-.i 

Kctrkdr 

8by DX. 

Kipiwenot 

... 

KJplo^cn 

... 

— 

j Tto ox- 

Yakwmi 

-■■P-l 

Sftnibn ..- 

-..1 

fBB ■■!■ 

^ Hikek ox. 

YoHii 


Qflit 


yii» 

Old TOW* 


The following names of cattle are not given in the Iht in p, 250 
Chepkorat ,. .. A blind ojl 

Kamarokopg .. .. A black ox with a light aitipi* cm ita face, 

l^lmet ., , * A cow with a white headi 

5.—CiBcuaiCifliOH. 

(a) The ** Kikiile-kwet” Vrmnong .—Tfao male exrcnmojsions take place at 
intervab of about fifteen j-^ears. Before each cirtnimcislon lake* place a preliminary 
ccrcnumj is held, called Kiknb-liMt h\^ the goat'^) (from hd, [to] 

bleed, cup, and kmt or goat)* This ceremony is held in each pomriet^^ and 


^ Thtj N*ndi ivuiUM fnim H.N*. p. 3IM); this freni R, p. \M. 

* Tin? feminine uf UiIm wonl, CiWni%fhpq^, b nsed to nscma “ & i}ow ll»t » to bo in 

catf, when really it h naC* (Amp Tiriia of ihe Kjjh^tiBk divid^t nbief Arup lu-tiptek.) 

» Tlw pwwir# ipL pWDr&iitk} h ■ aujur dlvijiJoa of the Nauh ewnwy ; %hm m 

1* in ftUtH divlikd ibt? a ^rntdimm^k-, or ^ 

VOL- LVU. ± ^ 
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\. 


IS u representative gathering of the people of the pomrie/. It IhsEh one day, and 
much beor is drunks the drinking starting In the morning. Ehiring the daj n goat 
b killed, and eaten by tie uncireumebed boys who are present.* ^This 

ceremony b not performed by the Moi elan, who liare a ceremony of thdr own called 
Khrtku-l^” ("^ We take ofl the belt") (from irekif, [io] take ofiL atitl 
belt). (H.K., p, 10 k) (Informaiion ftom Atap Tlko^ head-man of Kapteimoils in 
north Emgwen.J 

(b) of Girt^^^AM an altemAri^ne to the excision of the eljtoria with 
a knife (HhN.j p. S9)* the eizeumcbion of girla b sometimes done with red-hot 
eharcoah w hich is placet) on a potsherd and, appiicd to the girl^s body, thereby 
burning the cittoris. During the operation a girl who b a virgin sits on a stool,* while 
girls who are not, stand. 

(c) ** Ipiimagik.'—The eeven cinramebion ages (ipinda, pL may he 

arranged in the following chronological form {m p. 427h The dates are the years 
in which the circumcision began. In thb table the fighting age b printed in 
eapitals, and in italics the age whose cirenmebiou began in the yeA£ nataed at the 
head of each column. 

It appears from recent inquiries and from records that Sit A C. StolHs was 
inbinfonned about the length of tJie ages. He gives it as 7| years, but it b fairly 
certain that the interval between each ctrcnnmbion (fum) andhetwe^en each ** Hunding' 
over ceremony ” ttp eifo) u fifteen years,. 


— 

Kimnyike. 

Nyougj. 

1 Mainft- 

ifomA. 

l!ireiiiqd«Dn ... 

Iia mmm 

W*i 

imA , 
19()S 

IflU F 
1B2SK 

lD2fl F 
iS34 

im 

19.^ 


F £xi^ datei. A — wn&U nttertedK Th^ remaindfr arti ccmjectiircd ; the Sakti wai dae 

mbout then, hut wot iii: 3 t held. 


The Kipkoiimet age was formerly culled Koroiifforo, but about ITlMS, in rouse- 
quance of a ^liaaster in which the age wus nearly unnihilftted by the rpuapek. Sildlnick, 
and Kaputick,^ the imme Koroaffoto became unltioky and was not used. It stfll 
survives as an Mgc-name in ftome other Kondi tribes, and in Nandi hi the patronymic 
rimp A'^orow^wxfJt, 

The present 8awo age b almost extiuct 

'■ Mr* O. M. Cutlc-Smitii, when p.C. NAiidtp wm ttwi feirt to Iimt td tbij reremonj. 

* And b hmcfo called (from ^Arr^ itoolj. 

■ irwlii43lp|ja^ ‘Sekflhe. uvl KapuLid 
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Tlic fiil{ foniifl of the age-names, with the ages in years as they ufo to-dsy, 
uc as followB: — 


"^82-!irr 


7, Sawaya (Sa^ayat}, pi. |Sawd^) . ^ 

Sowaya (Sowayat)^ pT. Sown (Sowfek) . ^ 

(5h Kipkfjiimetii> (Klpkoiiin^dot), pi. Kipkaumtit (Kjpkoiimr^dk) tff-flS 
5. K§pk?Iaclim (KApIdachtndtit)^ pi. ECiplcIach (Kaplclachck) 52—67 
4, Kimtiyikeltk (Kimnyik^^taciet, pL Kimuyike (Kiiiinyikcik) .. Ji7--52 

3. Xyoaipo (XyoapotJ, pi. Nyongi (Xyotigilc) ., .. . * 22-37 

2. Mainomn (MaiDonmdet)p pi. ^^lainoD {MAuic»iiek)i or Udm. 

(Mainck).* .. .. ..7-22 


1. Jumaya (Jtimayat)\ 

r - it - r P'- (Jum«k) 

Jumio {Jiuaiot) J 


Birth—7 


At the pmeait day* Xyd&gi and llatna have lieeome synonyma fox " circumclaed 
maa“ (mur^:nei) and “ undrcuincised boy *' respwtivdy, though Ts^hcti the 

pxc^at xMaioa age becomes the -warriox-age^ these syoonyms will become meamtigless 
and Ml out of ilho^ 

The meaniDga of these Eumca are very obscure. I have only been able to 
interpret two,^ though further mearcb in the Kandi linguistic aub-groiip may reveal 
the tneamngB of the others. The two names axe— 

KAptelaeb = place of the white ones. 

Kipkoiiniet ^ long liead. 


The names Juma^ Mama« and Sawe arc iise<1 as masculino personal names in the 
forms Juxua, Jumck, Kimauui^ and Sawe. 


6.—ClaN'Xaai Ea. 

The ckn-names arc very obaeuxe and are full of arebaisraa. There are two acta 
of nmnefl in use—{a) the real name of the elan, used by men; (6J nicknames used by 
women and children* which generally refer to sometliing connected with the cUn. 
The names of the totems {tmndo ^ amma], pi- arc often used in place of the 

names in (a) or (b). To hud out a Nandta chin, the following phrases may be used :— 
(i) Twfidan^ttS{f ho net What ia thy animal 1 (ii) Ne t ” 

{** AVhat is thy nnimal ?; (iii) *' Ne lumd* op orfa%ii% / What b the animal 
of thy clan t **). 

As far as can be asceitoinedp the meanings of the names are as foUowa. Of 
the names under (a), I am unable to mtiirpict Nod. 3, 6, 9, 10, 12 and 15 ^ and*af 

t Shvmi tbii pape? wu vnt !o lltc [Xtuttp I \mvv uotUC u;IObii m. Niibl wqid,p which laiLv 
po««lh1y bf tluf aiigin of " Mslim vft,: motii^ Ht J fwaiiuT, krlt-hiuifkd^m SlurniA'^* 
CtmpomHm Dkiumitrj^, p« 110. 

* III Ihw pliTJwt ihfl plural {inxiwiiTi i* oUtn uwi* i.e. iu-ctrrtfl tti 
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those under (b), Nos, U 6, 8, &, 10 aad IS, Tiio^e nmi-kiMl " • ” are given m 

p.3l7. 


(a) fry Men, 


ruo Ko. io 
ILN, 

XiJDC. 

Henning. 

1 

Kipdifi 



_ 

Tlitf! a|iiflt«i. 

fi 

KL[>1CEUilLm 



-k-km 

of thn fitnnei ^ the foEestp 

3 

Kipam^i ii» 



... 

’— 

4 

KipW-Uiilii 

..i 



•Piwpik irf Lhe bee* 


KlpkOlc^ 


I-- 

Of* 

•People dC tbi? bumuiL 

a 

KipCn^cL , 



* I..! 

■— 

T 

THiai 

«-■ 1 

• ft 

... 

PeudiJul. 

a 

Tolytil 




t ^Slxnn^M (Jiiell eplcitfl. 

fl 

Kipni^ ««« 




— 

L<l 

Sokem 




— 

11 

.>[oi 

*■ ■ 


»■ ■ 


It 

... 



»«ii 

— 

13 

KAaavnfkt* 


... 

... 

Pliwe of him (who) iiilk* by liinuelX. 

i4 

Tuiigo . 



*tt 

? KyiQtiA. 

Ifi 

Kifwa^ 



p 

— 

16 

KSpauiw ... 



• h. 

*iVHa[iln dl the ffiin. 

17 

KApdii^muri \ 



i-- 

of broTn lhi±^^ 


ClKnnur 



l!. . 

Do. 


* HOllit gi^'vsi tbr CoiohuM mmikey (Jbn'oiil'^ | u ■ toicm fif thU clim- £kpme tnemlwit nl 


it now Any that tins Tisiet rartmkej a m\m tbnir 


(b) Nanhte Used by TTmiwrftaiMi CAifrf/rn. 


tljui Np. in 
TI.K. 

Nntn** 

MeAninp. 

1 

Meinle 

III 


... 



Kri-in 



... 

VVe injme. 

2 

Kiipon^it 


♦ ■ ■ 

... 

*P|»eci tboee who know. 


^ixAingrl .... 



.4ip 

We flmw witcr with tbf fool* 

3 

Kgemwiyn 

... 


..i 

CKiikef. 


tvipkeU^ ... 


mm* 

..ij 

.SpmtA* 

-1 

^fuiim 


-w'lP 

.J 

lio UjDt nimoy. 


HammgoOg 



1 

...I 

Ikt not dmw n-nlee from my 


RnmdQttl «4.p 

■m-i 

♦ l-l 


^ Dmw WAtoj from the iwiimp. 


KuebwH i«. 




T Trap for me. 


IvAmlpel IP. 

III 

¥ P 1 

...' 

*Th<rte who mt wmten. 

6 

lvAp»egol ... 

Arnm 

ail 

IP 1 

Pliire of tbow who look omI fnr the vpiritfli 

6 

Ilig)akp 

!■ + • 

♦ ■¥ 

• I-. 1 

— 


KaUiinwa 

vl.-h 

-1 1 P- 

l-l* 

l.eft iiuidii 


Kipurnki ^.. 

|iP4 



1 — 

7 

Kip^-akut ... 


FT « 

... 

1 Bnihninylb, 


Taklmt „. . 

-l-P# 


... 

! Tbunilediig Doouth* 


Kimnp^litineo 


. . 1- 

... 

! f T^e nucon^iiFrable. 


Hori» 

ii<PI> 

¥¥!■ 

UliP 


U 

\ Pidcleyk ... 

... 



He who liigs vith bit mootk, 


Knpll 


*** 


.— 


1 HnietkAm 

t-- 



—1 
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(b) Names Wamm and ChUdrm —eodtinufKl. 


Cljul Ko, in 

Name. 

Meaning. 

1 

10 

Kapjrupr *,* 


JL 

Jtaicwa ... 

Kl^puitkieapouy 

KApartatukojAs .. 

♦Hetfcr. 

below* under EtvmologiciiJ Notcft." 

I>o.' 

IS 

TuitolcDch 

Elock-foco. 

IS 

lupQfi^ 


H 

Nompor ..« ... 

•Cauntiy «f (hy^ena^a) dfnppiEi^ 

*He rr^tirw in thjff maroing.^ 


DfCA ... '.ii, ■■'p 

KapcbermwumiA^C'lw 

1 ftniikpy. 

hekjw under ** Htyiuolog^citl Not«*^ 

US , 

KipkAyo 

Kaparakak 

He (wba WEida) lull. 

of tbi:iai? who sw above. 

17 

(hiiJUaJ ... ... iurf t.i.f 



Ei^motoffical Nole^ on the Ctm-Names, 

in.) 

The prefixes Kp- imd Mp- (Mm-) irtfind lot “ p&ople ” and “ or family 
of/" respectively* 

Kipozis.— Oiig is a possible aFcbalc form of the modem pL of oiin^ ot. Some 
K'andi tribes^ especially the Xomechak or Sapel, have a tendocy to 
teimimite n nonn in -is where Nandi has some other ettding, 

Eiphoiitim. — Kmi = stone i tim = forest. 

Kipkejida .—Kenda might be a distortion of se^erntfa (beeh which is a totem 
of this clan. 

Xipkokc^.— Chopk^dstio = bnxxard. 

TolaL—Folrt = poacefnl. 

Toiyoi.—Possibly for ioi oi, toi ^ atmngei;^ ; oi = spirits. 

Moi.^—This word is the common word for call The toteois of this efan are the 
crested or Kavirondo cime, and the bqfialo. The N andi call the crane 
oJttpa-^iif-moii (daughter of the calves" cMsh as this dan does not brand 
its cattle but clips the ears. 

Knmwojkc.^—Jfmi = he speaks; hin^lf (perhaps alluding to the 

partridge the totem of this dan). 

Kipssiso .—'Aiis = the ffun. 

EfiprhemurL CAc ^vrhich ore ; wim = eomipt pi o muf, brown. 

# 

(b.) 

Kcnin.—Fium rut ([to] mjuK, tua^ 

KSponf^en.—Prom tt^eti (knoT), 
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Kir^ingej.—Fat ki^m M, ftam mm = limw i bsi = iooU 

Ngpnnviyo.—Kony tlffffnmyon = duiker, the totem of this 

uliui. The UEUul Xemdi for dufleer U 

Kijiketoi.—= trees; oi ^ spirit#. 

ifftiimi —Ferhiips a corrupt impemtivo of titn ([to] annoy) ^ do not armoy 
(me), i.e. by atinging me (alluding to tlie bee, one of the totetnaj^ fJtia 
dan). 

3Iiiramgo£lg.—corrupt ini|>erfttive of mm = dtnw wnter; = eye, 

” Do not make me ciy (by gtinging me)/* 

Bamdolll.—From mw ; CoJii = aflimap (idJudmg to tke £fog, a totem ol this 
don). 

Knohwa.—Tbifl m^t be ii oomipt word from iJl-tiru ([loj burrow) (alluding to 
the prohibition on this tribe to dig gamc-traiJ#}. 

Kumipeu—From nwi = eat; pei = waters (alluding to the frog). 

Kiipsegoi.—Prom seffe =. look for; oi = spirilB. 

Katamwa.—/ lrCotji = lelt-kancL 

Kipyakut. Tulekut,—These refer to the jaws (icitj of the lion, the totem of thia 
dan. Ftf bad ; iut ^ [to] thunder. 

Kininpolaioco.—For Kp-OMa-pef^otHCO; »ici+pel might mean unconquerable/* 
though OfTieo k left unexplainecL It might also mrnn ** those who do not 
eat elephants(from pcf ::= elephants; am = eat). The Nandi m general 
do not eat elephant. 

Palekut,—From pole = he digs| Jhift ^(wtth hb) inouthp in alluaion to the 
bush-p^ {phacoch^nis wthiapieu^j, the, totem of this dan. 

K^lpAritkbapon)^—Very obscure. TAepEidC is a cow with its ears cut (a practice 
of the Moi dan); p&rty b ^pei for bush-buck, the skins of whidi this dan 
may not wear. 

Kopartatukasos.—Also very ohseuro. Tiiivi ^ cattle ; s&s = buffaloes. iSapcu 
pi. jhw ; NanfU pi. aorn.) 

Tiiitokoch presomably alludes to the chereret monkey (C^^copi^hecus 
viridu), the totem of thb dan. 

Korapor, Palepet.—Refer to the hyamna habits. country j pot ^ 

dung; p® daylight. 

KafK^hermwamweehe is again very abaeute, Vhtr ^ take; tor-cA = turn or 
hate. 

Kiparaknk is a quiiai-|}aa»ve verb formed from the ooun parat (above), =ss Thoi=e 
who have t»ecoTne above. (Or, possibly. He who has became above, i.c. tho 
miiL) 

It will be noticed that the word “ spirits’' occum four limes; thb b no doubt 
due to the fact that the rdipon ol the tribe b ancestor w^arship. 
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Referring to cjan ^17^ *'CKeiiinri” HxiAlh stoija {H3 'm p* fi, n. 3): “It fa 
UJii-CTtmti wlieUicr thfa clan fa atilJ in «iLfaten£i‘,“ It rIoeA iitili ^xkt, thoiigJi it ia 
probably the AumUest Xatitli ulau^ 


DiSlfibutiM CfaM- 
(5m Table of Clan StatfaticA.) 

TJie folIowUig not«a are baaed on the examiiuitian of 376 XaniH tt^iration 
certificates. They show that the Moi elan fa by fat the largest * they ftlao ahow 
that the clana may be arrAng^^fl Dtimerically in three grDU|iA i— 


2. 

3. 

Kipiegen. 

Kiptopke. 

Kipkcmla. 

Kipasfao. 

TosyoL 

Ttingo, 

Ri[K>ifa. 

Karawalke. 

Kipkoirtum 

Kl{)aa. 

KipdrgoL 

Krpkokoa. 

8okom. 


Ki[ianiwL 



liL the table two chuia are mnitted^ the Talai' and Kapehemuri The Taki li¥& 
in a location by theroselm j the last liot-ta^ census gave the aumber of adnll moles. 
a$ 507 (as ogunAt 120 in 1919), There weir no Kikp<Jierniiri among the oames 
cxaminetl, this being the snmlleat and most obscure clan, i have come across only 
one or two membei^ of it. 

The table fmther ehowis that the jjorof&dek may afao be divHded into four groups 
according to their inembcra:^— 


1.. 2. 

Kapchepkendi. KaJdpoch. 
Khphi ptalam. Kuileke, 

Eaptumoifa. Tipingot. 


3. 

Kitnelllo. 
Kapdondoi 
and Token, 


4. 

KafiAlle, 

Knkimno and Cheptol. 

Mufk* apTuk" (or K^pwarefig). 
Kimngoror. 

Khpianga. 


With regard to the pwm6»iri\ the following pointa may be noted 

(U The pofonW of KSpebepkendi, the fargeat, and the porow/ of KAmelllo. 
the largest of group 3, were the most troublesome in the early kfatoiy of the 
aJministmtion of Nandi from I8£l>6 to 1906. 


miml\ numhwr of TaWl who m not witeb^ecton lire in oUwr lotatioiau Tln?y 
wiimcut the dtigh^ which ewUd before the lotroductkai uf thr OfktfitMtri. 



of STATjfmrti, 


fthUiy^ iu iii! KaiMli m\d T riteff. 


-prjox 

— fl'i— w 

= -S ?' o 

I-- 


« 1 1 11 II 1 II 
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-Jl||V: 4 ^|ITV^ 
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-oitnijj. 
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'oscsvdi^ 

«'■« 1 - 1 1 1 II 

“ 


« m q^i 5 ^ Cl j j j 1 — ^ I 

rt 

^lAUibd}^ 

i «" 1 " 1 - 1 I 11 

PZ 

■F-l^ 


13 &1 -t « ere 1 j Cl 1 — — 

Cl 

'(n 3 iji«drii 

1 A ^ - II 
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_«!««- 1 1 1 _ 1 

s 

Cl 

Yijpd^ 

=H-«^i 9 Cl— 1 ^ 1 [ ^ ( 

X 

61 

“lOAlOX 

r* t~ se ti M cC « 1 — 1 1 

ere 

66 

'wiw-i 7 |d!;H 

£ 56 S' IS«« C* 1 Cl [ ^ 

£ 

nia)tatdi^ 

- II 
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(2) Tio ftororiet at Kakipoch U nnmcd Kdfcipoet, the trfliiitional 

fiist settler iu TTiuidi from FJgun; it wnjj probablj tte firat temtoria! district 
to be eAtablisJied. 

(3} Ttc BouUi-wefitem ^TorUtiek of KipsDe, Kakimuo, Oheptok Murk’ ap 
Tnk*, Einuigoror. and Kipianga arc tlioae with the leant number of memW, 

(4) Prior to the ^Tandi Punitive Eipedition of 1905^, tlic parafinck of 
Kaiwhepkeudi, Kfimellio. and Tuken were m the emef of Soiin: the Kipchep- 
kendi are now distributed amopg the emotinurk of Wareng. Emgwcn, arid AJdai; 
Kamdtlu in north areog; while Tuken is now ih south En:|rwen, 


7.—Mabbiare. 


(ij) The Xandi have a custom whereby b widow who Ima no children may 
'* marry ” a young woitian and become her li^aJ " huaband:." The " wife " ta 
bought by the widow just as a man would buy his wife, end the “ wife " works for her 
" husband " jW bs if she were a uiam The " wife " may have mtefcoume with a 
man, and any ehijilmn she may bear are the prDperty of her “ huyhand.” 

(h) Girls are oeeflsionally married when very young. A child of 10 or U may 
sometunes be seen wearing the mrignia of an oagtioi (married aomau), i.«f. the ear- 
rings sMrt {ehfpkttttilj, and tipper garment 

(cr} A youth who has been cireumclaed (WpAeWdri) may many when all the 
citcumtiaton cerEinomes are finisted. without waiting for the "saket up eito” 
reremony of hia ipintltt. 


8.—pTJisoNAt Names. 


Afl in tic cbn-aftcDes, some of the [icrAoiial natiie^ nru fjitier DbE 4 ^tir«. A 
selected Uat of names, with tlicir meATiings, is given below 


(a) 

« 

(1) With nut prefix. 


Jumn,. Jumck.—Tbo name of fi cbruiU' 


Mei%ieh. — He-goat 
RoHo.—Laughter. 

S^citaL—Black forest, 

Sftwe, Sow. — The tmw of a ci^cumeliaioa 


ctsion agL\ 

Kojnjt, Kck^t.—Bcndfl, 

Koit&lel = Kout*'lcL-^TS'hit^ stonc^ 
Koto.—Old wonmn, grandmother. 

Maika. IFor mach^iu (he want-s $. 


age. 

SildiniL^ 1 ='Sekeloe, a division of the 


house) (cA before certain eomioiuuita 
becomes i). 


SoDgot.—Ostrich feathers. 
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( 2 ) With prefix. 


Cbemngor. — Di™er* 

Ch(^moiktit,—Cilffl mouth. 

Cbemuko.—Large nnveL 
Ciepkcme.—Bom m the dry a^asoti. 
Ckeplembech. — 

C!iepsityo.”Bom when the fftUmr bad 
obtained a red eow, 

Cboptek. — Bamboos. [Kf>uyj 
CheptiiHL—Bom duiiog a oircunicbiion 
ceremony^ 

Cliejfob.—Bom when it woa raimng^ 
CbrmiyOj Cbeniiyot.—Bom at night 
wbon people are asleep. ^ 

ChcniJratv—Born in ramine time, {liukut : 
ts? sleep hungry.) 

Kimaina —The name of a eifcumeieion 
age, 

KimiuyOr—Bom in tbe time of drinking 
beer. 

Kimakut.—Ant-bear, 

Kimalel —Bom when the new grass waa 
aprouting, {Malel ^ a pJace where 
gmsa has been burnt, and new grass ia 
growiDg.) 

Khnnaaa,—Bom when the father hail 
obtained an ox with out eara. 

Kimelgut. — He vrho licka \m lip. 
Kimining.—Little. 

Kimngei.—Bom m the niontii of Ngei 
(May). 

Kimngeny,—Bom when the cattle 
at the salt-lick, 

Kmifigctuny.—^L iikl 

Kimnyole,—Wei I -dressed. li 

Kiniuguig.—Cripple, 

Kimuke. — Large navel (8ame as 
Chemuke.) 

Eimumon. — Brown, 

Kimutiii,—Bom in the niomiug. 

Kimwe.—He w'bo flees. 


Kiniwike. — Bom after a relation had 
been kilicd. 

Kjparngetiiny,—lion killer, 

Kipchoke —Btim under the grimary, 
Kipe, — Bom in the cattle-fold. 

Kipet.—Bom in the day time, 
Kipireeh_--Bom when soldier ants were 
about, 

Klpirken.—Born when the mortatB were 
beaten to ^Irovm the mother's cries. 
Kipitok. — Bom on a bed, 

Kipiwot.—Bom in the rainy season. 
Kipkemboi*—Bom at night. 

Kipketne.—Bom in the dry weather. 
Kipkeno.- — Bom when the goats wer^j 
milked, 

Kj piericb.—Medicines. 

Kipkeaia.“Bom a.v haryeat-tune, 
KJpkoiech.—Born at dawn, 

Kipkoroa.—Bom when a sacred fire was 
buraing. 

KJpkoske.—ReioiceSH 
Kipkurhat,—Rotn ki the ctcKjrwny* 
Kipkuto.—Ant'-bear* (Kipsikto,) 
Kipinkat.—Bom at night. 

Kipicl.—Beam when the father luid Ob' 
tained a white ox. 

Kiplclgut.—Roan antelope {tlippotmgu* 
equinm)* 

Kiplolmet.—Bom when tho ^ther had 
obtained u cow with a white head. 
Xlpoiia. — Born after the spirit of an 
ancestor had appeared to the mother. 
Kipoiit. — Long ears. 

Kipoo.“The big one. 

Kipoomet,—Big-head. 

K.i[)oomo.—Big-belly. 

Kipor,^ — Bom by the toadside. 
Kiprono,—Bom whim the goats came 
home. 
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(2) Witli prc&c— cfmtinui^. 


Kiproticli,—Bum when the ciittU cjuite 
home. 

Eipmkut.—Bom m famine, (Tlie mme 

aa CJi^niioit.) 

Kipnito.—Bom od a jutimej, 

Klp&aang^ 

.. ^Born Qutnde. 

Kipsaiig J 

KipAaina.—^Bom m the Joft. 

Kipsarkor^— T Bom whm the country 
wskH E^Ycd from some imfdbttuiiCp 

KipsereuL—Bom at the frout door. 


Kipalrtoi. — ^Tfac jumper, 

KipsukuL—Dmin or bartc], 

KijJtalam, — Born when giasshoppors were 


mimorouj. 


Kiptanui,^ — The famt cme. 

KiptigoL—Pimptes, 

KiptioDy,— Anima l, (The tmmo given to 
a tw in*) 

KipuikuL—The stammerer* 

KipjatoT,—Born when the door of the 
cattle-fold was opemxl in the morning. 


(b) 

Unlike men^ who becocne Arap (iiuuni) (Son of fSo-and-so)) after circumcision, 
women do noti recci^T another name till they marry, when they becomo Cheapo 
Kikpanum (Daughter of the house of So-and'W). For instance^, Kimelgut, whoae 
fathers name is Eipuambok ap Kipe^ becomes, after ebcinnckionn Kimelgut arap 
Kipuanibok; bis sister^ Taptow^ci becomes Taptowel che'po Kapki^ajambok oa faer 
marriage. 

Ihmy women^B names are the same aa mca^s* with the prolix diep- instead of 
lijh, e.g.— 


Chemaiyo. 

Cheniaktit* 

Chemaxus (she who does no barm)^ 
Cfhemaaas. 

Cbcpcbohe. 

C'hepitok. 

Chepkemboi. 

Chepkeme, 


Chepkuto. 

Chepoo, 

('heptanni. 

Cherono. 

CTiorotkh. 

Chesaa^. 

ChesuHguuy tnaic. Kipsunguny* 


Other names knvu the prefix lap- (^ur^-) 
Tamaina. mase* Kimaina. 

Tamecresc. 

Taminihg, masc, Kimining. 
TanmyoUf, maae. tumnyoleH 
Tapaiusei (the owner of a grey 
bullock)^ 

Tapetgo. 

Tapkiken (she who deceives)* 

Tapir tkoi. 

Tapmndich. 


rlaughler of, — 

Tapmpkoi (the wrealtby oaeb 
Taprire (she who cries). 

Tapsapiil. 

Tapairtich* 

Taptamuik 

TBptildi(ib+ 

Taptowei (Tap-to-v-ei), 

TapnnmoL 

Tapusambu, 

Taputirh (dm who works for the cattle). 
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It wil! be Dotic^ed that ^vcral are to do with oattle (d, liriih Tapameei, 
Ta]irandJch, Tapsirtich^ Taptil^lioh^ Taptowei^ Taputich ; and ^inth calces 
TapuiinioL 

(c) The Nime " Kiperenge.” 

** Kipereiige ” ia a conrnion mekitaiiie given to nneireuroeised boyw; I liave 
never heard of it a poUonjToic {** Aiap Kipcreage A somewhat Bimibr name^ 
Kimnemige/* haa no coimeetioa with Eipereiigp/^ It ia aaitl that “ Kiperengo” 
meana “ Chattoror/* and that ft k a KJpsQdA word. It ia possible that it k derived 
from a stem occnmrig m (mmlce) and fspear) * tlu? latter may be 

resolved into eren and hd (asek)^ emt sjgtufyiog something that prieka like a moko 
Of* Spear* The meaning of ** Kiperaage will thua be fpdek] and Jfce (reflexive 
suffix: he who pdeka or injurea lilmself by talking). 

9*—Points of the Cdupjb^* 

The Nandi call the four cardinal pointa of the compass na fotbws:— 

.Murot* 

sr 


Cbcroago- 
ITlin Bori. 


W 




E 


Ecmg Ask* 
ITlb durar. 


S 

Marotp 


The meaning of ^'^ilurot” and "Chefoagp^* b imknown. ^*Koog Aais*^ 
meanii ** mia'a aye,** and Ulin bori ** and ** Ulin dumr mean ** down there *' and 
" ap there^^* reapecdvelv* referring to th^ Kavirondo countiy below the cBcarpmoat 
on the west, and to the higher country on the east of Namdi. 

lo,—T h£ ^'CuESOEPfrcaor/* 

Chfsorpiichot (from sor, [to] look after, and puch, in vain) ia the name g^ven to 
a girl who bears a child before marriage. To do this b considered a great diagrsce, 
and every chemtporbot ia ^ unlucky/* The cliildren of eAejorpueAotti£ are cx|>om] 
for the ants to eat, unless a ehiMleas woman oan bo found who will adopt them* 
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* U.—Fi5H* 

Fwh (tnjiWo^^ pL iiyVr^ifc) are regatd£<J os. unclean, by liicist NanilL Some^ but 
not alJt of tbe pcotilo ol AMaj mtU cAt th™i- Othet Kandl refer fco them as 
fAmiijiwiiiA {iia£iirda)p 

12.—So^ns. 

Apart from tiaetl nn ccrcmuEia] occAsuina (auch as tbcM given in 
pp. la* 19, 42, 43-48, 65 and 122)^ Kaadi snnga are made ^ip for the wcflabir. They 
genenJly have a retr^ lolriyu, folcipo/" whieh ii feeqneatiy repeated. It 

is ^metunea varied to "* Of-fcfyd. tokdjfQt fo/dpo/^ A few songs seem to be well 
known, and refer to no particular oecaai<m^ — 

" ZidfeipOr foiefyo, bh'^yo, 

Mmm, wdtmidi Ban^t 
Uncle* do not go (to) Bang», 

Lujeiyo, Icteiytt, tokiyo** 

Gills, when going to c-ircuiiu3iaiar4 fiing to tbeir friends tmJi aoog^ m 
" Loieiyo^ lotatfo, 

Saisert^ Tiliinnyo, sais€f€ ekep^ ifianjfw, 

Good^hye* m^T'fHendf g^Ksd-hje (ye>-who-aiv-oi lAy-hoiiric^ 

iStiiScre, cAe A-o-JMii-o tt/JtiiJr. 

tkiod'tiyt, tyel-who hjivc-givea-mp 
Loteiija, lolrit/a. lobriyo" 

1 a.—JS looi t-B rothebhood. 

The N^&ndj have no such thing ins blood-brothoriitKsd other than two borrowed 
fonus: (1) PaturesKm, borrowed from the Musae {H.N., p. M; H.M., p. 323); 
{2) A coremoitr caded “ Kaliet,” introduced by Swahili tradeis (H.K., p, 81). The 
verb meaning “enter into b]oo<]-brotherhood ia /.'oImih, whence (Xxdier), and 
is derived from the Swahili Jtu-ibt/iia (to sit with) (the applied form of itv-hmi, to dt), 
because “ a Swabili and a Kandl would sit opposite to each other “ (ILK., p. 84}^ 
This ceremony is not more than about fifty years old. 

14.—Kanui Views of the Fpitusn LxHAnrra^'TB of TtiEtn CotrNTRT. 

The Kandi in general call the former inhabitants of their country by the naiuo 
“ Sinkwa*^; os do also the Kipsllds.^ Them i* certaia ovideoee to show that the 
Sirilcwa were not the fonuFf inhabiUnia of Kanclt, but merely a division of the 
UaBia-Olshu Alasoe.* The temi “ Sirikwa " bogtrs to be oavd lilco “ tiiryddelod “ in 
Wales (i.e. “ cyttiau Gwytldelod ") (s« below, sec. 20, “ The Kouy Account of the 

* C. M. Babb* La Jmos, £ad A/ria» oiul Cginda Xai. Hiu, Sot,, wh vi. ]i. S67. 

^ W* B. Hunlin^onl iti Jonm. Eait Afrtfn n»d Uganda NuL Hiai. Jiin.* 1920, p- 2^- 
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finikwii T}ji^ laijjiwoiis rcmaios of prc-Xnadi but-circlra of earth and gtooe 
found in part* are called " iiini'OtAin^ (pL mwAipimTttWA') hy the XandJ. I have 
heard an old man {Amp Kotdb^ Ki|ikDiiiiietT of KiipkiptaJam) ascribe thimi to the 
** Chiimba {ss civilized people^ SwahUi or EuropeaiiJ^ And while it b dear that the 
^asac did not penetrate right into Xandi, hot only occupied for a time a atrip of the 
eaatem edge of Nandi, matiy Nandi fiacribe the hut-ebclea to or i^irikwa/^ 

tbougli I have heard it adioittod tliat the Sirikwn were 3^!iiaaep both by Nandi and 

M^e. 

In ea«tom Nandi, in the difttricta of Lo-l-ineneiigai and ^N-dnpenetir ate a 
nuiiiixT of atone caiim^ wluch the Nandi call “ iwuA'tfonii.” They my that they are 
the graves of Ua^in-Glrihu .\[aBac who fought with the 7^Aitipyat (Laikipia) Slasiie, 
aoine t ime between a+d* l&OO and J850- Thia tmditioii has every appeanmee of 
being tnie. At the present day the Nandi have nmde the aummite of of these 
cairns into places for fitting in, 

15 — Ml-HA^HAUAfi I^TT.OENCE, 

Though the Nandi have not been influenced conscionaly by Islam^ there arc a 
few details in which such iofluence may be traced t — 

(a) The Nile racca, when free from Muhammadan influcncep do not eireumoaeJ 
The Nandi, thmagb not punh Nilotic^ have the Nilotes for one lude of tlieir ancestry^ 
The old name for Nandi w'as C'hemhgd/* and for the tribe Chemwalp"^ which b 
apparently a modificaiidn of *'Chemngjd,** Thb word. Sir Charlee Eliot has Viith 
great probability suggested * may contain the Tiu^khana word njmal (pL of n fa-khaid^ 
theH^inelB) \ and that it alludes to " the bortowdng, direi^t or indirect, of the rite of 
oircumcision from oamehriding Mohammedans." The Nandi traditional account of 
the origin of their ciieiimcision is that it waa brought by a man, called Kiph^nyo 
(^*the man of old"), from a ccFtmtiy caUed Tot beyond the ABgata nya-ayoke 
(Uaain-Gishii plateau). i.e. from the East.* 

(b) The Nandi have a story of tho creation which striMpgly rescmblea the 

account in Genedi, to the effect that God made a boy and killed ” him, and look 
out a rib from which he niAde a girl. They had a child, and God -saiii, Who guve 
you leave to have a child t and qjcpelltd them. .Mias of the Africa Inland 

Mission, Kap«al>et, told me that she had heard among the Keyu a story relating to 
Moses. These storicfs probably come from the same source aa the traditions recorded 
by JItfrker* among tlie Mibac, w'hich relate to the creation, fleod, etc., and which are 
almost certainly borrowed probably from Muhamiuadan soiucca. 

^ Sit H. It- Jybnjiton, t'>iiNdlci j>. 750 ^ 

* luiralucftimi lo li.N,, p, xy, 

* p. Tliw laufi o! Ua or To ee^mi to be the Eorto country. 

* SCerker, £hV Jfrjwn; Hardin. IBIO, pp, S70 
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{c} The Kandi wortl for dead person iu kimaUa {kifmitrt)^ which sceirifl to be 
borrowe<l frotii the SwahiLi (Aiabic) feorpae). Tbi^ word Jouks Itke an eafl^ 
borrowing, dnce it haa a Xandi form, unlike recently borrowed wgtde, 

which are obvio\ialy Swahili, and merely have -t aoGixed to them. 

Apart from these, there seem to be no in^lances of MtihamMadan inllueaco. 
Indeeth imtil after the Nandi PUnitivo E^q^ition of 1905-G, no one waa ahte to 
gain any aort of footing in Nandi; and aince the Nandi arrives I in tbeir present 
conntiy they to have borrowed only a few agckultnra) ferma from their 

Bantu neigh boura. 

16.—Nora OK thk Danono. 

The Dorobo (MAaal^ OMorobom, pL Il-Tor6bo; Nandi, Okiot, pL Okiek; 
Swahili, Wa-n-dtirobo) appear^ from JIrbae and Nandi traditbng^ to he an aboriginal 
people who wero at one time spread over a great jiart of tlio tncKieni Kenya Colony. 
Both Mdsftc and Nandi aeconnta of the creation «how a Dorobo living with other 
things i in the M&sac version with an ekphant and a smkc (TLlIr^ 206); in tlia 
Nandi, with anekphnnt and thethunrkr (ILN.i p. 111). AnotherMiisao^tofy 
“ ftadmi, opd it-3Jai jiao nifijt 'l~Tfir6bo^ rufuia opo *tk-gMhu. Ort T-Torv6o 
aift/r othfifci ("The Masae were formerly Dorobo, and had no eatfck; it 

wa3 the Dorobo who possessed all the cattle."') p. 2711.) 

It appcHTB that all the true Dorobo ei>€ak a primitj\'e dialect of Nandi. 

A few Dorobo live in the Tlndiret bilk, sonth-eagt of Nandi, a favourite resort 
for outlaw:^ id all tribes. Fevr Eiiro{»€iui.s have seen Domki, am] many people who 
pass ns Dorobo are r^ly ontkwa of other tribes. 


17— Tite Woitn “E-WuYtrwu^Yu/* 

In Sir A. Haliiti*a vocabulary of the dialect of the l-Kunono (MAsae amitha), 
referred to by Sir ('harks Eliot in hk Introduction to p, xsxiii, are gi^n^n four 
words, of which Sir Charlea soya they are **' not like either the Alasai or the Nandi 
cquivalentfiL^' One of them is e-wu^imtj/n (asw?) (Nandi, atyao; Masae^ ^n^pikt, 
or cn-dolti). 1 miggoi^. hovreverj that it may be conneeted with a word^ mcaimig 
axc,^' found in ^me Bantu languages of the Eastern Nyamui groups e.y. Lu-kukha^ 
i-Adiytcd; Lii-Ktiau (Kito^), and hence with the Nandi smcc it 

^ma that Nandi oiyiW = Bantu lAuiyifo. 


18 ,—^Thk Kokv ov Mookt Bu;ok- 

The Kony are gopcfal^ called Elgon .^Kasalp^' or “ Elgonyi," by Europeans. 
They CftU theiofielvea " l-Kouy (Konjek),” sing . Kongin (Ee^gindet}/' 
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Eihvoluff^ and Iti^&nj. 

TLe Kony ani a Xandi t ribe wlio live iia tlie sciutlieni or Kenya ride of Motmt 
KIgnti. Tbev appear to be part of tie original Xandi ^tock wlo atayed oa lilgoo 
wbea other scotioirs moved away to the eii^t ami south-east.^ Of tboit mcxiem hifltory 
little kuowEi. In 1921-2 the tribe waa remo^THi by Govemmimt ami p!a^;rcd m 
Xortbem Kitosli^ under ^lurungai the Kitoab chiefs with Arap KiepU‘b aa their own 
ehieL Many of tbsm fled and hid in the format, while ot-herfl took rtduge with Aj^i* 
iSangula, in Uganda. 

Gt^MfTaphical 

The Kotiy inlittbitiHi alKtut a quarter of Mount I!lgoii+ i.c. mote than half that 
part of the moiintaui which ia in Kenya Colonj^ Their country extended more or 
leiss from the Lako country north of Kitoah, to tbo Xai swamp on the eaat^ up to a 
height of 10,000-^11,rJOO feet, and incloded an area of some 25<i aqume milea. 

The cmintiy ii divided into districts pL i"om^i^luei) named after the 

rivers, which arCp from West to East—‘So^tim (PAwniE palinh Kipknlkul* 

Kapewan (place ol Ewdl tcecfl). Kasowai, Rongid (narrow)^ Kwwtobos. 

The tribe has three divisions which am called — Kiporitiek, Kipsorattikp S^^mekefc 
(who lived m caves). 

In 102S thechieia wttre;— 


jyhviwn* 

KoTPt. 

ForiHrr r'bicf. 1 

Ftnml (liicf. 

Kipentirk 

Kipkalkid 

Amp Kicpt«k 

Amp Ivitplek. 

KjJMULTdlluk VI. 

Kwoitoboei 

Raagai^ 

KosewflJ. 

Amp KaAjAl 

Ar*p fCaiiai^ 

(Amp ^HjpUs.) 

Bcm^kck 

Kapfw-oji 

Amp Kfcpkwnny 

Aimp Kitfplck. 


GoPcrnffmd. 

The Governpietit was formerly io the hands of the thm# chiefs of the ^livEsions, 
who are called " (pi. Kach chief had a head-iimn 

(ingoriofuir/ fitfC rnimilg} • radh i»rei was in the charge of a captain^ calledofeiifcrio^ 
(pL who was responsible to the mgmonde^ nye mWiTj. The miioriondfi U 

not of neceaaity a witch-doctor (oflikindei] ; of the four named above, Arap Kieptek 
alone is. 

Cuttk. 

The Kony arc, like the Xandi. a tribe of military herd^en, who rc^rd cattle 
m t-heir chief poKf^esrion; they ore also strxingly addicted to calttc-stcalmg. 


^ EinTly Hiitcity of ^iindi,^ /owm. Ea^ Afrioa nnd tJgauAa HtM. tD^. 

von, Lvn £ o 
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During the dny-timi: the cattle are henled in the gniriog'grDiuula {ItwotMiJt) by 
a hercbnuan (mettdamlei), who is gGnerally a aaiatl child. At night they ore ahut up 
EU an t^iilnaure (njk’.f tip /itjMi}. They *it frequently driven to aalt'tk'IcB (Stfoi^a, 
pi. it^fl^urA'), if there are none near the gnuing-giijunde. the women fetch aalt 
fium the cavits (iepenct), of wlihsh there are great DumbeTe : the salt can be cut out 
in atahti and reseinblea eoapetone. 

C'attic are bled periodhrotly and the blotnl iadinmk. When benluig for Europi'uiut, 
the Kony like to report that cattle ore sick and uiuft be bled ; this is geuerBlIy an 
eicouse to get some blood. 

Goata and ^<>ep are herded Bcparatcly from tlte cattle, anjl ut night sleep in n 
comportinent of the owner’s house, called “ wjirrtd,^ 


Ifauttet. 

The Kony have no villages, but live in aiuall groups of huts (jEntfri, or (iHl, 
pj, kartk), which coreuift of the dwclling'huuHe, gtnnaiy, and cattle^enelosurc. The 
dwelling'houses {k/ittt) are circular, and are built of wattle and daub; the inside 
walls are phutered Tvith now-flung. The hut b dividid into two parts, the people a 
part and the goats’ part (injorut). The walk lire about 4 fret high. The 

door (hurfrt) is uiade of wjeker-wort hurdles (/rmhrt) which are plastereil with cow- 
dang. The front door is called “ htrkft ttp lae.” the hack door " kttrkei ap lit.*' 
Adjoining the hut k tbo cattlc-encioaure {«jwi ap fuAo). mode of brandies of trees 
and thorns. 

Dtvejf. 

Small bore wear n goat-akin (insnrirt) and a licad ncckhice {mmi'k). Young 
girls wear a Jeatber apron (titj^jionef up A-irp/a) and nn upper gartoent of atriu 
up to). For otoameDts they wear iron necklaces kon-wire bracelets 

(flier) and bead armlets and necklitcca (MndeA'), and irmi-wire anuleta {titgataria»tteti. 
A* among tbo Xnndi, both boys and girls put cylmdricol blocks of wood ini/> the 
pieicod lobes of the cars to stretch them. The tribal-iiinrk k a hole bored in the top 
of the ear (tajre&mf), in to wliicli chihiren put pieces of grass {stisucA ap iifir), 

WMriors wear two or more goat-skins sewn together, callnl ** umhitei,'* or eke 
a piece of cotton cloth called " nuifihtnei" (Swahili, a«ertJ{w«i). They soidorimre 
wear a snudi apron behind (Nnndl Lofoii«ii), which is fhsteneil to the belt (Avwnfri). 
For omamenta they wear chain hracelets (AWmirwyiA), bead bracelets (idiwrA), 
leather l<>gleia (mui^ricr), and soiuetimca on anklet to which are fantenMl a nunibi'r 
of am^l bells (A’ipAurA'urM'r), a chain above the calf of one leg (airioiiyoMi/d!). and an 
iron arm-ctamp (eAiTwato). 

‘ 1*“« "f the hat« Mbio” la Xsmli the ward »itokui " 

nitwii imL 


rrlatinff the N{tndi owrf Kotijf Trih&^. 
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Marrit'd ft'iimen two garmrintfi of Uratlier—a akirt 

Uy a btJt nn upper garment (in^riel <ip ibdter). Their oniaments are 

aimilar to thorn of th« ; they also wi^r n larg^i Ahe of htAs^ wiit* Imug from oaoh 
nar by a mp. Tlieae ear-rings are calleil “ faet/' and are the sign of tuarrtBge, 
If by their weight they hurt the ears^ they may be hung fatiod tJie m?ck. 

^ Finir^ 

Women and children skave tlieir hair Warriors grow the hair lo-ng and pfait 
wool into itp to whicli they often attadi a pig-taiL In front the hair of the men ia 
either twisted together and tied in a nnmt^er of small taib, or trimmed short and 
even, as if brnalied bark. Others wear the hair lK>bl>4Hf. 

If’rfipoiw, 

The weapons of the Kony are rimUoT to those of the Nandi deacribod and lElus- 
tmte<j in US. They eausiat of the Sjjear shield award (r^ad)> 

swofd-ficabbard (cA^rr)^ and club The spears have a long and nariow^ 

blade, a short haft and a long iron butt [kanipFl]^ The jx>jnt of balance h not at the 
haft, as m Nandi apears^ but at the sawket of the blade. 

In hunting they nae a spear with a long haft, a short blade^ and a ahurt butt; 
a bow iku^nffdnl and arrows (iftfri). The bow-^irtriiig is called “ fiwt*" 

SotigI Ditn^ions. 

The male sex is divided into boys or w^arriors [muremk), and elders 

(poiVl); the female sex mto girls inarried women (Wit;ice 4 ^)p and old women 

(cAepioso^^). .\ftcr circumoisioar ^ boy becomes a map aurt s girl o w’oman. In the 
case of girls, marringo follows 60on after ctreumnision. 

AgricuUure. 

The Kony cultivate aitiiiil fields of a quarter to half of an acre.. The Lnitifll work 
of elearing a plEtntatbn (imburei), such as cutting off the boiiglis of trees, and riug- 
barkiug large tieeSp is done by the men j tho actual cultivation is done by the women. 
The implements used are the hoe the axo Iniyueih anti a Urge knife (refo?#, 

called in Swahili “ upoj^j 

The crops grown ore:— Me^ulvek jioJKoiiutiihk (maUe), 

{millei)p msborik (sweet potniiHyi]. JiUfrio^arfd- (beansk (tabacco). 

The corn crops {pinytmt, pL pak) when reape^i are stored in granarica (fJlofek 
p], chok^ik), which cemM of large cylindrical baskets 3 feet or 4 foot higb, made of 
. wicker-work with a wicker fioor. They itre raieefl on wooden supports a foot or two 
above thi^ ground, and have tmicol wicker-work lids, which can be lifted off, and 
which are fnsteued to the top of the basket with tree-rojic 
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Rrtigwn. 

The Kouy believe in & god tJilJed Aei»^' (the snn)^ who h the cj^tor and 
Bupjfcjne god. (When tieetl with the definite article, A$i^, the fun in alwap under- 
titoodf e,g. prir-i%^ AHs (may Ood kOl thee); psr-i^* AmfUi (may the mia kill thee].) 
They aUo believe in two sorts of e\il spirit: pL oiik (<!orrei|}0]idiiig to the 

Xftndi oiik and wttsowifrffwniJt}, find pL kimagenj^t (which seems to be 

the equivalent of the Xandi one-legged devil TAcftKi^). They call the spirits of the . 
dead oiik/* The thunder is said to be vejy bad: tki miai mfAn ** 

ffmw.—Grass, being the food of cattle, is held more or less aw^red 1 ^ the Kony% 
m by moat other pastoral tribes. The Koay do not like belmg hit with grass, for fear 
they should waste away and die. 

A man who Is being accused will up a handful of grass to prove that he is 
apeakiiig the truth. 

Sjntting ^—Spitting brings luck and a\^erts cviL When men greet one miother^ 
they Kpit on their hands and then shake honds^ as do tbe Nandi. 

Salutations ,—When men meet, one ^ys “ j^opoi/" and the other answers 
When women meet, the elder soys " and the other answ'em ** On 

p4irting^ people Say ** Cha fttrt ap Ir*' (health) or Saiteri^” 


ISl. — E oxv TuBJe- A so PtAvr-XAitos. 


Eony. 

Nandi. 

Botanieid Name, 

Sapta (aaptet) 

Tarakloii (4;arakiondet) ,, 

(1) CoHifertB. 
^Tamkwet 

rPodooatpti^ fakata^ 

\ Jnaipenw prws™. 

Kimoluo [kimoluet) 

(2) Iiobiiitt&, 

ror^fcnn: 

Kurcs (kiiresict) 

Imamia (inianuet) 

(!^} Enj^ftriaOEO^, 

** Kurcaiet 
,, liiianj'at 

«« Euphorbia 
* ^ /fidriuA ^ammanu. 

Seiietwo (senctwet) 

Knat (kaict} 

Eakoiua (kakoniet) 

(4) 

-• w * Eatet M m 

** Kakonict 

, did^fnotfotrya. 

.. xicndd foinista, 

-, Er^hnm 


* Ftom Gftla ffm {bl^wng}. 







fdatvng fo ih€ Nandi awt Kany^ 


Mf 5 


Kony Tree- and Planl-Naa^^^-contA. 


Kmy. 

Kormioa (kaw«kimli?tj 


N'iiiidi. 

(») Ofc^icrcp- 
* , Epifiit 


(6) Apoctfttac^ae^ 

Ej^tetuo (tegeti^tuet) ,, ^ . * . Legetetuet 

Eimfigcrigii'h (kunngprigichet] . * «« XgiBji;lohPt 

. Ngwm (figwanet) ,, ,» . * Eelbt ., 


Sosioii {^ipodi't) 


ilaniarion (momprioiKlet] 
Kipkerea (Idptcf^rt^iet) . « 


(7) Pahtiw. 

*, Bosbt ^.. 

(b) 

^MoniopiM 


(0) Ufticactm, 

Slokoiypo (mokojTUot) ^ ^ ,, # . SJokoiypfi 

Sinjcudf* (fiiaendfit) ^. *, * . - Sineadet 

Xyarbotuo (nyarbotuet) ,, — 

KApati&n (kaput; iaadet) «. . h ^ — 


Sft^inio (fiaauniet) 

Tanj^rptiiu (tangarotuut) 


Dipotuo (lapotui&t) 
Tunmto (tuiUAtet} 


(10) ScUaminttB. 

Sasurii^t 


Bgtauieal Xu[ru.^ 


(}ka f;hry,’fQphyRa^ 


Carum ednli^ 
Landatphia ap. 
Acoaifsih^m &p. 




Ridfits riyidm. 


Fic^ . 

ficijj* HodtMdtm . 
FictiB sp. (of hWh). 
Fiens (pf plams). 


J/u«u iTAsefc. 


(It) liliatxm. 

„ T<ingiL£Ptuct * * Aht Srhii^nftirthiL 


(13} Sidanactw. 

.. Lapotudt 
.» Tumatet 


(13) Cra£»ulfUX4B. 
K\is*cmo (kuBerwet) *. KiiMTutet 


Uewo (u«wct) ,, 


(14) Myrnnams, 

*. TJjsuct 


(15) n/tfiocffl. 

Xongmio (auaginiet) . ^ ^ • Xokintet 


Nicoluim laltactm. 


S^vm sp., 

Afdiitia ip, 

Criwia IFp* 









G. W, B. MisnrftiiMroto Rtsconlu 


Noiucfl oi other trees are :— 
Cheptniya (Cheptuiyat) (red cdmond). 


MuAiedibu (mosiMiiibut), 

XdUia (Ddiliet). 

Tegeldp (tegeldet)^ 

Stiadliilao (mindililDet). 
Kwerioa Ocweriocdet), 
Ta[mwo ^iHpo$wet). 
Xgotutio {ngotutietj, 
Cheptongo (cbeptonget}* 
Scintt {&einet). 


Kemelici (kemelict) (Caiodfftdrpa oa- 
pr?wf), 


Logotu HUP (iDgotuouet) used lor spear- 


shafts, 

KwarioQ (kwariondet). 

Ato^to (moistet), 

CtiemiigDrarioii (chcmfigororloDdet). 
fiukti'D (bukn’et). 

Tendimo (teaduriet)^ 

Altupgwo {mtuBgu-et)+ 


Kirongurto (kironguriet), moss. 


20 ,— The Koxv Actouxt of rtm Sirikwa. 


Kinii keny mgorioadet ap l-KonVp kaineoayi ko Kieptek. ko 
There-WM pfqld the-phief <if umae^liu and^it^is Clscptiikt and he-li^ 

orkoaadet uye kufDji»^ Ko’tuiyo inendet ak cTkoandet ap 

Lbe^medipiniNroan vhkb^ii powcrfid (fieM}. Ajul ltL'^incvU he and the^mrdichuviiun trf 

Ipkopck ai kopar Sirikn'tt, eke ko piiko 

Ihv-L iuiLCi4j[dhu-M4tyii<, tJwt they-itiBy-kill the-Sirilcwii^ wbo-oxv tbe-propte (ft-peap^) Bmoojj 

Ipkop&k Kciye fiagetidc the koromech, ko'kui'h 

Qie-l.adm>Qlehu-JU«e. Amiabey-make thA^aH^Jicines abu^b-orr powertiij, Kod-thiy-^visto 


Siriwtk kopek die ehailg^ koniwe 


alak cho ko£got. 


thfi-Kirikwii, and-lisey-die whkJt^arr many. uiid-Lhey-run-awBy otberi; wha nruJ^they-mnain, 

kokwer koret Dcp4) xaurot, ko'^bor uliii akut kuiil 
md-tla^y-Tnob the couMiy which el wathp and-lfidiy-dii^ll iLtus m iww. 

[Of old there was a thief of the Kooy vailed Kieptek (mocL ICaodj, Cheptdc)^ 
who WM a powerfti] medieiae-mflii. He met tlie chief mrdicine-truui of the Uaaid- 
Gishu AIAsae, that thrj'^ ought Idll the Sinbwa, and they- made a powerful luedieiiic, 
anti gave it to the Sirikwa. m that many died. Aod those who were left rim away 
and reaefied the south couiiiry^ where they live to thk day.^] 

This story coofinus the stalemeiit b HJC., p. 3, that tlie pir^sent day, the 
Xftodi speak of the Masai living near Ikoma ia Gennan East Africa [Tanganyika 
Teiritoryj m the Sirikwa, It ia therefore pcsmble that the Sirikwa wer^ only a 
hmndi of the Masai.'- 

^ % iafamiAtit., K&mAbAta atap Tlrini, cif tlw ECiooritieJc AUimU,n. MM 4*-^ 
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ia ib^ Nandi a%ui 


21 .—KoX'r Tribe S a^vkx , 

Tb« chirf tn1>eB ol which the Koiiy knaw are enlled as followii:— 


Konif. 


Tribe. 


Kdkdyin (KokoTuidet). pi. Knlcaii (KukoiicJc) 

Uflin (Usmdet)« pi. Va (Uqr^kJ . * * * *« 

Tftiildti (TcwUudct), pL Toafce (Tck»kck) 

Keyin (Kayrndiet), pL Keru (Kcyek) ** 

Musmngutn (MusuDgumdat), ph Miisungu (Muatitigtik} 
LiCmiu (LendvidBt), pL Lem (Ijernek) ** 

EoQgin (Kongindet), pL U-Kotiy (Konjek) « , 
M&sacin ( JldsoemdetL pL M&fioe4L (Masaeok) 
l[ikdpyoD jlpkdpyonfltit), pL Ipkdp (Ipk&pck) 
S&faLdgm (Sabingiiidet), pL Sabiny (Sabtojek) 
MsgiuidalQ piagaDdaitidoi), pL MagaiKla (Maganciek) 
Kitdgia (KitcgindetL ph Kitdeb (Kitwhek) 

Olukiumbm (Obf£dumi>mckt}r pi. OlokEamhii (Oloi- 
ftiumbek) ir, 


AKikiiyti, 

BaOku. 

BiiKldi, 

Elgeyo. 

Europemu 
Alt Kavirondo. 
Koot* 

I^lasae. 

Casln'O^ii-Mflsae. 
Kattiechitk or Bapei • 
BaGanda. 

AwaKimu or Kitoah 
(northeimh 

WaSwahLLL 


Rutr 11. 

22 ,—Abiutioks to Nasm Folk-lore, 

The kilo wing stariea were callwted in the SLwop diviftioo of Xnndt in 
XoB, (1) and (4} were related by Cbesmpjiga arap Kipsamba], an<l the rest by OltnoxiM 
arap ESpehemoknrin, except Nor (7), which m Emm Sopgoko atap Kimereog^ an 
Elgeyo of the Kipkoitmet age (67 to ft2 years). The two forcucr beloog to the 
KiipleLieli age (about 50), 

( 1 ) TauneneC ap piiclL 
Tbr^bc^nniog vt 

Ki mgtmy ak pamk, koki akenge, tim, kwaita 

Jheywm l^w{gRiunib aoil-ihiiy-wcttF dm?, |iOMieiit]y omLJitsi^ 

Muuiigu p&mk ak tnguoy, kwa poirak^ kotcpi ingunyutt kwaita 
ttpd iJty Htnl grduntL. nky* mvldt^aya Lbe^andt iina^hisfinr|Mim 

lokwct ne tnimig. figutet. ko'le, “ Tept nli I ” Tim, kocbchg, 
thr-chikt wbi>-b «iniiU. tlie-boy* Stay btrft t" PrtdMmily, iuvkbe-«Hrc|ii}«, 

kti'JechL Amochc nehdlguii ohiit" itke, botepdd towae.” 

t}ut-l-4cvkduC'yi?o tbe-f^ncm nthef, wbom-j^Uiy^vith togrtber*** 

Kocliengjip kopat ehiit' kai, iii koeher koras, kwaita, 
AiMi-h«-M?rkji-r 0 r, ajul-hi?-kUU that, that be-may^lakv^it rib aod-he-pnpuei 
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G. . Bp HuNTixafoRH. —Miicdtamom Baxord^ 


koiek chepto, fcoiiit, kwich Ukok, kolechi Mnungn, 
miij-thwc^jwomei* Mul-Habc-gei^ Lbr-diikirvii, und-lifr^yB-to God, 

'' iflicsh lakwct, aum ainwann f ” KolecM iMiUi, 

Why ancl-ydii-^ lhe<'hild, for l-leJbyoai'“ tbii^TPBn. 

Kimiia'iigeii, a 1 <?, iet<> k^mh lokwet.” Ko'lechi Muimgtip 

yoy-fniiiiH ttiAb^ntv^ thi^cJaild," Aitd-heniayii^to <t«L 

^^Kmtonm myat ak aapon/' KoHwlii, "Opaf' 

Mw^gavfn-jou dfratli hvalth.^' Aiid-bfr-flAy«-tOp GHn-ye! 

[The earth aiid the atr were once oiiC;i dU OixJ prrjjar^ theii^ and put the sky 
aboTO, aud left the earth below. Anil God alaa made a SEuail maji-^hUd^ to whom 
he said, *' Stay here I Axui presently Cod beg^Lii to search, and he said^ ‘‘ 1 mmt 
to look for EOTOcone to live with yon.” And he killed that oLaa, md took out one 
of his ribs, fiom which he made a girh who grew large and Iwic ehJhlren^ And God 
Kaid, “ Why have you Lome childreu ? And the man answered, 1 did not 
know tJiat you forbade us to have chUdten/* And God said, “ 1 Imve given you 
death and healthp^’ and he " Go t **] 


(2) Ngalek ap tukuk Ho. 

Thfr-iiew* pf t1ie-tMa|;[s sii, 

Kcny, kotd piik 1o. crenet ak peliot ak ilot at 

Of-old, fuid^thfEttswvTe the^pcopje iis+ ond Uii!^el£|i]iiknt aiwl th^-thtimler natl 

pek aiig mU ak chit to, Naadiindet, Kongelio, fcoaet, 

the-wfttera nmi the-aro niwl the nuvn, tlK.Njuidi Alid they^Aru«-t<^li«r and ihn- nid. 

ftTiguyeitita kopar taka, kopwa piik ap 

wlmi-it-I§-»ac;hc^l-to and-tbry-kiil thtsouieii, mnd-Lhj^'^ome thispc«ipli? af 

kopo tuJea. koietc tokcLwak, ko'lechike 

anii-lhi^Mctrhxil tloKaten.lhpIrp ooihthiiy-ay-io^thMiiarlm 

pitch u *lo^ ** Kiolc ne I Kamach torepeneeb tuka.^^ KoTc 

people^UieM sut. ** We-Jo whivt J Thtsy-wonUfd to-Miue-fniEii^ilii tliP-oieiL.''' 

" ■ Osisie si apar,” Kopwa 

tbendepluint. " Be yessile-Eit-to^tiiei' that I-pmy^kilL*' Arui ttuay^me 

konget piliot, kopar piichoto tiikulp komwc 

ami-ht'-rixM the-elephaiO, iliiiUhe-klik+ peaple^tboHa^vGry oil omf-tbpy.flec the-peeple. 

KejMrtt. «ngi»it owt, kelechike. “ Korvm pglbt.” 

wlK^^tbey^TMob Uio-ftNid, Uiry-ny-to.tbcmwlvM. ” Firtep ” 

Kofe erem*t, ‘*A*ng«»n kioitoii/* Kounyge efig eiwuek miit, 

Aml.1io.My* tkr.s9*ko, ** I-kmw we.«®.doiim.'’ And.hfr.iilJi» bintwlf In thc^ijiMwii iiukb 

kqnvR pfliot, komwfog* eut, kome pciiul;. 

thoHslopIrtml. owl iK.rfuiBt» (ytot) Uw-um (tmnk) ttiyl. 1 i*. 4 lM tWkphimt. 


Aiid'bis^oy* 

piik, 

thiN people, 
piik. 


rchiing to thr. and Kf>i^ Tribes. 


m 


» 


Kolwhike piik, " Kutooi Ku tum 

And-thii;r-«av-to^tbiOi]iM:^lm. tlle-plt^pll?. ^ Fierce (i*> thDrnojtkc/' It-wAJ pmfmtLiv 

ipkotn’eri ndvft kitio. ko'h mat. " A'ngcn kioitou 

go^ftndrtlijcy^rh'c ibe^cALlle ■liiiuc, itnd-JKsw'* tla^lirei. "* I-know Ihe-jmiike/' 

K^pa. angdt OECt. ku tmen. ko"fe Olal 

Tlioy-ncni. wbPD-tbpy-m^cb ibc-road, niidHl-i* ci'^niiip (il&rk), " U^tli^yp 

■I 

mat.^ Kclechi isrtaet, 'VLany ketit, putuifch kw^nik/^ Kobay 
the'fire." Hq-^aM-Uj tiuc-^nakf, ^ Climb ibc-tire, pu^k-ftir-q* tbisJiiTJwotMi,*" Aml-ito^elLmbii 

ketitv kfi'lal mit oBg gelit kek kopol ortMiDt f*jig 

tbp-Anjuke tbistm nad-they-Uiiht thr-fiiv Jn ike-tw foot, jiiKl4h«iy'bum tbe-^mlwj iu 


gcrit 

porak. konie ereuet. Ko'le, 

“ Kotom 

niSt." 

Ea 

thc-treo 

above, araMse-dio» tiw-^nakif. And-lbcy-nay 

** Fk?w {in'^ 

lbs? Bk'/’ 


tun. 

k(jfcw*eri 

tukfl, ko'Je p£k. 

** A'ugMl 

kioitou 

maty 

pmently 

I 

1 

fchr>o;cetit ■ml’they-fiay thp-watifT», *' I-kmw 

Ti'i^an^-flviEig the-life 

sj 

konift.” 

ang^it 

oretr 

kildl 

cimt. 

that h(smai%Hlie.^' 

Th^'-aifnl, when4h«y-rt!jwh 

thf^mtidp 


ttw-lliv. 


kotokostd pek yt* ilt* tumr. ai kockoruke^ 

aofl-tbey^fliiiilhtbitlicr [pli&w] wbicb Ift-inlil hIkivp, that Uwy^ttuiy-Eif^otfnflr 

koku'm leiat, kopar tuiit, komc, Ktslc, “ Koramdn 
tliDy-luTfi-ljt Btul’tw'hiUa juul-jt-dica, Tbey-OMitl^ •* Fi^ftw 

p6cka mbifig,” Ka tun, koLpt'tto tuka, ko'le piik 

w«tr7*-ibw pf^?cntly, Abif4Eicyn.iKkv-M> the^ww* the-pr«plfr 

oie&gf " EJitiguii kii iif kiaitoii/^ Ki?pa. angeit tiiluot 

tw+ VVe-kniirii' thing which wisafe-doiti^L'^ Ttwy-nfnl, whon-lSwy-reftrli Ibe-hill 

HL‘ QQ, ket<^k(Mtiii kdea ko|jft tuluet pai^k* 

wbich-ii big tbcy^cUinbrd'ihithcr t-woi, aiul-tlucy-think thc;)'-gn thc^wntcni thtr-hUL iip, 

koniakcj'much ko'torli tiilanunato ju^ oOf kawck pL^k,. k4>pA 

notsftDd^tlLDyHiiflii they-go-up hilL-th*t-vTr^' which"!* big thcy-JetuTn thc-wntor** they-go 

piOc oiong, ibt ok cliiita^ irkeki\ kaknpek chtin tukulf 

tbe propfp two thf'tbniiiW and tbc-cojin thoniM^Ivcfi. tbcr^ATO^finl^beJ tbciw nlj 

ipkofig^tu oiefig ichekf'. Kopvra ka, iuyvkot«pL 

gi>-uuil-thfiy-remAin^ver two by«t!nfii™iv-iHi+ Andtlmy-gp hame^ oonti>nnd-th«^'-4tiy 

akoi tun komiat chiito, ko'ciu iht chuto 

prewntly tbf^-fiikvp'ti:^bcrp Iw^lerp* thc-nuin. nnd-liP-Ewcfi tbe^thundcr tbivtniin 

konicr kowekao chiita kow^di konmsi ftk komaAiii, ko'le ilot, 

hfrilwps, iic-turtiBdimibtclf tbvjnan bc-go&a iidf^thia rind lidn-tbat* axMl-hc-4A\-a the-tbuiukT* 

“1 oe iny^! Kgn to ipom/' aJcfi diiichit^ kok^ai lootiek, 

** Y<rti-nni wliAt you ? PcrbipH ijTiD-irilhcOP^'^ but moii-thi^^-ery liCHbAv-iwle ths-arrowj^ 

ko’ro Det, kole, “ Aniocli" nuiwt**' koniwe ikt, 

and-k^slfoa thi!>^ti:ttinilpr« and-he-M^^-ft “ l-want thdt-^fiev/'' ■ml-lip-decd thc.lhii]]ud?rp 
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kn-ft piufuk, koDg<?t iihuio kitiop kopimji tufca 

«Tid-li^gM alrtv aiMl-tlkw-remiiiii* thv^nmn *m\y^ th«y'pii4i'ta-liim (bd4jtig<t^) 

mpie jikoi id ra, 
biniM-if (in now- 

lOf old, there were sbc ix-opie, a i^ake. oji elepJsant, the thimder, w^nt^r, tire, and 
a mao, u XmidL --Vnd they aiti^e, atid we 4 it im a mid; iumI when they reached tit! 
place, they killed aotne catt le. And when they had killed the cattle, the ownemof thi^ 
cattle came to stop their cattle, and these six people said to thenLwIves, “ Whiit ahalJ 
we di*t These people want to stiizc the cattle iram us.^' And the elepliant said. 
Be sdmt. that 1 may Idll them! And the peoplecame^ and the elopbantgotup,^ 
sad he zuaile to kill the people, and the people fleil. And when they reached the 
road, the five people said to themselves, The elephant h fierce.^* And the eimke 
said, ** I know what w-e can do to him.” Ajxd he hid himself in tlie gmss^ and when 
the elephant eaiite^ he hit him In the trunks and the ekphant died. And they said 
to themsidveft, '*The snake is ficrc?e/* Then they drove the cattle^ and Fire 
rMiid, “ I know^ what we can do to the ismike,"* and they went till they readied a 
ioad. and it wm getting dark, and Fire said, ** Light a tire/* nnd he said to the 
snake, ** Ctimh that tree^ and get ns some firewood/^ ^Vnd the snake iilimbed the 
tree, and they lit a life at Lta foot, and they burnt the gimkc in the tree, so that he 
died. Anti they said, “ Fire h fierce.*^ And they drove on the cattle. Presently 
Water sahl. *" I fcnow^ what wc can do to Fire, so that he dies." And when 
they rcachetl a road^ a (ire W 9 Ji Itt^ and Water cliitibc^l up above that ha might 
cotoe down, and when the fire w^as bimiing, he pot it out, and the fire died- And 
they said, " Water Ls fierce." And they Uwk llio cattle, add two of the peoplB said, 
" a know wbnt to do.” And they went on, anci reached a big hill, and the two 
people climbed up it» and Water thought he could, Imt could uot dimb that big 
hill, so lie turned liack. And those tw'o people went on, the thunder and the man, 
by themselves, for the uthers were ail finished with, and they ahme remiuned. And 
they went home, and they at4iyefJ tugeihnr for a time, ainJ the man slept, and the 
thunder ii'otchcd him os he slept^ and the niftii tiifiioil himseir in iik sleep from one 
side to the other, and the thunder said, " What are you ^ Ferliajia yun will kill 
nie/^ And the man made anoivs^ and the thunder saw' them, and he saiiL *' f want 
to nm away," Po Jju mn away, and w'cnt tip to the aky^ and the man waa left by 
Ibiniself, amt he took tiosscssion of the cattle from that ilay to thisd 

(fi) Xgalek ap Kimonk. 

The-news of the-pcurklgt!*. 

Rika^am ptik &[» keny pusiek ehe tuonon cbe makw'ony^ 

Thryrtti^ thispetiple of oW tbe-uM-ii.1 wbich'U mw w^hidK-is ooi-Uiov-codk* 

ki tuio uk |)ck kitio^ nm^iids mat. Akt> ehiit" ake 
tbpy.mliftl with tbe-wBtm mtly. iKO^thei put on thiF-llre. ftm. rlie-iiiAJi other 


rehtifu/ fo Nixtidi and Kany Tribes. 
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k(Vtim Jioniaiek oJcfig, fcomakoil nke, koil akc^; ko7« 

iDd liL^-ttifLrrLEhi Ijir^wkfa# twif, niri^And-bhivltwi irtJier. a|ul H|ir.Wry othrt 

&ke. Aoic ne mAa^ich I Kci'fc, Ingtitcpi, w 

&l[wr “ r^lit wlwt wbi nc^-l-bw thii i^Mkl t ” Ami pivp, Lrt put wait tbat 

a|jar d kotl,^* si koiek neqyi JaJth tit ? K^'Isf, Am, 

I iiutj. klll tbia wbo bear*** tlwt it nuiv bdeomu hum tkiM^liiM f Amiflbftsajs, “ Wiftl, 

a kcickijii 11 ^, ei koiui^ 3 Ko^niticli, kosui'h iigi:rtjificmt«nnyi, 

I'^inTP'to wbal thai shii^nifiy-dJi* ? Anil^ih^lfiiiikd ftpd-Bbfr'gtitt tJuj-Miuic-htT 

kottich kwoqye kminyipt, kokimny timnyiet, angnyekwany, 

atul-fitip-|jpta which la ahcM^iotilh^ ther-pcirridi^p^ ii^-fllu?-<ookR wbcp-abe-fr^flktd^ 

ko'koch kail, kaHech^ “ Ani, akii ipiije taiiiilg,” 

aiul'^hc^jflvc* wbii ond'^hp-bcanp^. aiid^ihG-«a.iFV-ta, l^t but ^QU"Mt1if>''>^V'CiPitr&clf v^’iyn^ 

Xwaqibik), koiaAkoru^ korfp nd nc kintn JdmnYiot 

AuiJ-KhiM^U, noUuid-ishii^»Lcrp«, anrl-flhfi-giuuxU{wiitdb£») ihal-omr who abifwlfi ihe^pcKmilg^, 

ko'nyaiit koniakami*^ dn ; koVo piik tiikul mn, 

aiid>alu?-hiiM-titHibk'i actt-iuid-Bbe-dica that-cFEU! ; nnd-tlm'-ace thc-pctoijlct nil tliat'OEiD 

komaroc, kosicli piik tiikiil BgotrmotetK ko*b, KokakAraran 

qnt^iLnd-alK^dicSk aud-tiicj-j^jct thc-pcoplt? ull tt^wuit-$[OQd 

kimnyiet ae kakikwiuiy*" Ko'le^ " Kokakidyalil che onie 

the iiamd 4 rt+ wldub-in it-wft&-r,ookrd.^* Aml^tboy Thinre-wafl-tmiJhkvfuf who nte^ 

puinck che tuoaou/^ kwam piik tuku] kiiaDviet akot ka m, 

the mftd which ia iww^*’ and^thcy-cat thc-pcDpjc pH thc-porriitlj^e tlll-titiw, 

[The people of old ate raw mml which was not cooked, for they mixed it witlj 
water only, and did not put it on the fim. Exit one man niarried two wives, one of 
whom bore a ohild^ the other djd not. jVnd the other said, What shaH 1 do^ who 
have not borno a child ? " And she said, ** 1 w'iU w^dt till I can kilJ lier who liuji a 
childp'" that the odhl tnighl: iiecome hera. And she mhi^ *“ What can I give her, 
so tbit she may die I” So ahe thought, imd she found irunniijg, by which die migJit 
uook jxirridge j so she ctwiked pirfidge, and w^httii it was cooked, she gavr it to th& 
womnn who hiwl a ehiJd, and said, and be iUM/' And ahe ate. And the 

other w^oiTLiLn did not sh^p, hut she watched the orio who was i^tmg the jjtimdgo, 
and was troubltHl because she did not die. Ami all the people saw that she did not 
die, and tiiey became wiflc, md said, “ Cooked pcimdge is good/' and they imid abo, 
Tliero id trouhlc lor those who eat raw lueaL^ And to this day everyone eat* 
porridged 

(4) Npkk sp orkoiyot nejio kotok* 

Thc-fiew# of thE^-^ 1 f'dieiIW"m■.ll wliQ-i»-of ^rai^ 

Kidii olc-kinye korket luunadcb bkwa. Eatiikul wendi 
Tbere-wn* auec-upOR-a-lime iht-womrtu whu-uot-Khc giptif ebiJA ALwft 3 ^ ibc-gccH 
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AiAonni, kosile p^k; koiiyoru imJaret ne tinye lakwet. 

Uiiff-rivw Knd':?lH?-ilniwi tli*-pj^Uwii iaIijeIi HAiwa tlw-rhild, 

Xo'lc korket, ** Ijxaipu lakwetmgun^.^^ Ipkoip, 

And-AiuNAiiv^ tbr-wimiatt, ** Ck»-jiilii-r-tidfig-bLlb9t tbr^eliild'TWf.’^ Cknoml-^hc^tAkf-*, 

ko'nA^ t«get. konyo ka, kopai, koiuk koi. 

arul-itbr^puU iL£id-flhiiM.^iiUB hatmt. ftiiil-*bisitiin»i ninl-H-liecOiiWifi ULL 

Kopetio p^k tiiktile^ amodek tuktil, amti miikombfjQ. 

Afvi't}wy>aTC 4 o«£-tQg^b€T the-vnitera idi in tiw-riven bU fvr ncvt-Bod-it-rain^. 


Ko’nko tuka lokwct, kaHechi k^ oxt^ " Xyo, kephc, 

And-bc-hrnls itu^-nittlr th^-cMld dnd-he-says^o hi^raLlten *'^CotiU?i lrfc'iii9-go. 

ipkote{»e y\it4> iiHtu” Kopa, iit ulindo, ko^ket 

go^imd-we-ntiiy^At Iumt^ tbpir/* And^lwy’-gi}^ jt-is^imehed tbpre^ Aiul-tbc^y-itmii^lc 

tuk^ lakok niak, kokni'p-r ingunyiit takwamu^ kopvca 

tiy^tAttk ihe-dhiMfij-n ond-li^-Mtrilm-witb'Sdick thf^grouml ADd-they-^ti^inp 

koV tukA cbechiget^ imkoV tuka ekf^po 

llifi-WAte»p Acd-tboy-iirmk thc-cmttlr kid no^-aiMi-tbfty-dnnk tiuvp«tt|r 

pitk alak% Konapi lakwet chepto, koleclii kwan^ 

tiiisp«o]ib And'biP-tfikca thp-^hiU tke-giH, Aiid-he-uy«-to kis'fBtbir, 

“Yatittt.” Akiyvtita; ch«pto kokmF koyatita, kotpch 

Cirqumrifie (hid).” Up is-<)irm]MqiJivd : tbp-giri n\m nnd-shi^^iBr^idjqumciiM^. atkd^hje^liulldi 

kot, kekprchi kot; tim, kkkpt^k p^ut, tLiawct 

tlv^-liiitv nnd-Jfc-U-abiit-to (tkenv) thr-hills fArwcnllyp it-wM-kullt theqatlk-ldiJ^ tWcHintb 


akpDgp, keyat, kolccltt pitkp Oiony tuka liigwaUp kirktt nk 
onP> it-U-openiKL AnJ-b&-*a_v>-to IhiNPOii'i funsTt the-bull and 

akwet ack^ mengit, ak wheni mwatta nepo ton^gMa. 

thp-b?^gDat aad tlie-miri. And the-lki itbkb-i»-qf e^wViuhl^R 

oidtdee atoaEg." EoLstek« piik* kouiaag. 

maoTre-ye^ynttndvfAp T-giUMrt.** Aiul-they-iieinDve-themjirlris lh«-|wo[4e, fl£ifl-JidvgtPD« cmtR 

kp'ro koketiy, konae; ko^ro t^ta kokeny, kome; 

Md-he-«mi tKc-nun Aftrr«rArdfi« uid-JuMlie«; Aiul-he-Ke« the^ir AftenrnrdK^ and-tt-di«is 

kotiech kirkit m kakeeny l kotzeeh Bkwei ne 

Bud-bc-treadih tbe^faiitL vbich-U it-^A-»laugbleral i nmi-bcvtlt^ Ihe-he-gqfii vrMehdp 

kakeeay; kotieok ne kakc^ny, kolc, ** Ocliem 

It-wu-ilAU^^rod; he^trmdii tbcsTBin whkh-i» lbwaj-fliaii|;|itpfed« ivnd-bE^jJir “ Takfrye-mit 

tnwnit ap taa'glnjt, Ri'il, koii^k orkoiyot 

Ihe-fBt of Dci«'d-ddder, oil ye-i!i«+” He-iA-oiled, luid-be-beoatoiB tbisinedieitit^tiiAn 

akoL ko ra. 
tUi-uiw^ 


relattntf to thr Nandi anut Kon^ 
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[Then* cmM! a woman who bad no oldJd. And ate wcint oveiy day to tte 
rivo- draw water; and one day ute naw a python who had a cIuIcIk and abe aaid^ 
** 1 will take your chitd.” And ahe took the ohild an<] nursed it, and it grew tall. 
Pruaently there wm no watci- in aU the riven, beoanae it did not min, and the ddld^ 
who herded the cattle, said to bia father, ""Comej let us go and live over there 
So they went over there - Eiad other ehihiren killed their oat lie, Btit this child 
struck the ground with a slick and water came, so that hia cattle drank ; kit other 
peopb^a did not drirtk. And he took a girh and aaid to his father, CiruiunjcoBa 
me-** And he was cireuniebod, and the girl also was dreumebed. And be IhjiH 
jt house, and they were ahnt in it. And after a month he built a cattle^fold- And he 
said to the people, **' Kill foitr cows, kill a bulk aud » he-goat> and a mm, and tld^e 
out the fautter-lnt, imd remove yonrseKm that I may come nut." So they did this* 
and he came mit; au<l he luoko<l at a man, and the man dice] ; and he looked at an 
03^ and it died. And he trampled on tbo siaaghtcred bull, nod he-goati and ram, 
and aaid^ ‘‘'Take away the fat, and oil me/^ And they oiled httu, and he hecatue 
a raedicine-man from that day till nowj 


(41 Atindiot ap Kewa. 

The-atan' of Kewe, 

Koparke ptik ap keny alak eng ulin Ipuap ahg 

Aiid-they'%ht the-pniplc of ohi cahert ab tbrre UjuiiD-Olfvliu-Brijiae mtiil 

akor keoon Ipnap, ko'le^ ** Kaoonech 

*X.>.\]ki|pyttkMosoe* until ibe^y-ikre-ej^Uctl Uavim4]^XAhu. niHi-thry-iwyf ^'Thcy-baye^expelledoifl 

Misae, ora, emnro." Ko1e Mlaaeek* "MakLkcKse 

'L-ALkjpyjLk, wcll-theu. "pai.*" AachUiey-Mj tlii?-'L-Aikipyiik» ^ Nol-we^uiiiknUnd 

eiuttro.** Kodechl Ipnapek *^0ki5se ne! Kole 

• Jilts AiMi-t4wy-*ay-l» the-Own-Onbu Yon-iindnfatiiJiil wLat t And^tLpry-iiay 

Itaaae* “ Kimocho ipokwe kiimtek ko'nyi lalet ak 

'I^AikipyAk* “ We^wsnt. gO'Horl-ynU'pJck'Op tbr-nMh» aDd-th«y--SU thiNciippiag-hnm aial 

p£k ap kofig,” Sole Ipuapk, Si hedeb uno pek 

tbiwAteni of H-\iKl-^thiiy-Kay ** That WTNgot whciv Lhc-witerp 

ap ko^ ak khuitek 1 ” Kole ■ lakwet no Idien Kewa, 

of ryes AnA thisH<!«a T ilie-rhikt wbo-iJi he-UM»id (oilkd) Kewa^ 

'* Mootopotl A*ngep kddeheSge. Onam murto, oip 

**^Tmfnbte-ye-iiot-'wslli ft-ar. l-know Tatw-yn the? ox-kide^ tnk^yv ( to) 

kot ne kiketie. Mutai kofirun ipoijai^ si 

thf^-hniw whirh-ii it-kL&^hecfi-tnovrct Te-momiw innnui^ ge-umt-yoo-hriiig tk^t 

kepwa Ukok tukid, inyokeehefig Idmitek, toldiro somok, 

tkey-cemc thisdiiklrcii itU coiiie.iuid-lbeyHierk the-fku, vtiil-tkeyluit'c-wfD three. 


m 


G. \\\ fi. Records 


kitut 

i bf'V-Are-l4kt!n^nt 


kekwe, kimdo Lilet, 

ihc^y-lifti'cspkiknl-thpm^iip thf^y-fere-piit-lii ruppEn^^hfun^ 

sanirik up tuka, krpumch tdcuJ Ak kimitek, 

tbr-uilft (this|iii(r»H‘j(-tlHNUUii) (rf tb^-oifii tlbey.’Oit^riiii^Efvl itLt iriiJi 

ipkml pfk np ainobiim^ Idinde tolet, oip 

gi>anil-tlh?y-iLn«^rnwii of Hv-PT-tliBt thp^'-m-pcit tbc-ciupping-bdm. lAkfi-yo 

ipfr^porchi Uiiijiit;«L" InyokwaitA 'mim piik che iwlicn^ 

ffo^ADd«ye^ovr-to tbt-'L^AikipyBik.*^ ADd4hoy% preipojr- tmlr tho-pcoplp wluvi^ b^f 

k«!pdu !)IASelf^ek^ to'io kocrlmni utmn, 

tJ]«y-t«.ik-lo ti)rr-X-AiklpyaJc+ Ani-tbry-w Iho-^L-AikipiiiilL, and^lhry-aiirec truly. 

kci'lech", OpB* kokenj otmm tito do IoI ^kut fco Islach 

oo£i-tlHfy«y-t4^ *'iTo-jo sgam take-yo tlie-bulkKk m hich ij whito, fT*n thoy-aiv wbltr 

pgntatckr aiig nc^ tai ‘ktit ko titca DgAtatok^ ak kwf^vot- do 

thp-diin^ra, aikI wbicb ii black Pinen tbpy uo hUkk tha-duii^p aod ibr iMiidLiil uyeb-ia 


tmyc kororik komosi ok koiDAyn,” Kepwa. takiit, ketheogAt 

it-haa thp-hajni #iclo 4 hii atid sidt^thot/^ Tbry-ratimr* ojpiU tbny-rmph, ibry-walkH'Wktiig 

Kewft, ko'k* Kbwta, " U&i^h A^Dgeu ku od/' Ko'k^ *' Ooum 

KowTit and'bp'wri Kewa, Nu-maltpr 1 know tbin^ ywi-do" Aod-iuMiayx. ""Tako-yt 

duj DO tni, ofiga noaok, optimch ok p^c, si 

tbc-biillcick irhicb h hbck. ^jiriml-yii^ thiMiharcoAL with Lbe-nal^ni. that 

ko t\ Onam kokony eito no loJ, oke choko koidm 

it-may^iifc. Tako-yo o^in tbe^bti1lc»ok wbiab« wbito. milk-ya UH-mlllu hula^lbM 


tnkiik inyokiko^e dto m \i\, aIcd okor rngomakwam 

all, ^onkP-aDd ic^biyMlniiik lho-bulJE>ck wbkh-ifl w hite, trnt ahut-ye if^not-it-oau 


$i^iek, mutAi koriniD oyatp okwori. TAiitio odaed aigirift;. 

tbP'^pwms, U^momw aormiig ualoMe.w driir-ye lit). riiia%* inht-yv Ibo-tlotkkoy. 


otil Htit, ak oma kopir asi^p tun 

(^Mt-yi* ibp'Oiir. and yc^dty-in'tliC'ViiJi tkatTii.iqjiy'atirikr Bun. pn»^tiy 


oipcki 


tuJcuJ/' Kw)ur« 

aU*"' jVnd- tbpy-pnwpttre 

kotottoti oiik. 

and-tbiTV^atAtui tho-biiUiKbi. 


imaa, kekw^ori, aiigiiyoit kBpkiruog. 

tfqiy. thpy-ilnii-?, whui-tbi^^fiiacb p^iurr^Df^iiiiolk 


kokaiyuAt, ** Purtutiitn/^ do 1^1 ko 

and-tbery-oracTiato, “ Furtututu^^ whirb-li white thoy-are 


leiachf DO tui loi tuoD; ko'kock Itfjt up a%iriftt kopfint 

white* wbkb-k bkck tlhey-aie blaikf anrl tbe^r^gire Unstwi of lho>doidt4?y it^ia-growa 

koniast ak komiwiti, Kuto ilSaawk, ko’le, "Luait tky? 
•W».iiri* iu«J .ide-that. Aui thty^ Ihis’L-Aikipyak. and^tlMjy^y, “Truly 

piicba RgoDiiiotct ne o« knt,” Kucboitiiiyd akoi ko ra* 

thMen* ufhiehi. big vwy“ Aoi!,»J,py.|,gn» tWwm. 


niafiuff fo tht Nmuii Triht^, 
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[Other people of oM, the Uimin-GtHhu Jfiome, fought with the ’L-Aitipy?ikp 
who drov<> out the Oa^n-G^u, and the? said, ** The ^L-Aikipyak liavo driven m& 
flutv let lift my * peew^e/ “ And the 'L-Aikipyufc fauI, " We du uni imdetatund 
* peace/ " So the Oasln-Gyhii said, ** Whai c!o you unileratsnd ? And the 
^L-Aikipyak said* We want you tu HU a euppiiig-ham with ileaa and tears,” And 
the CaajLn^lshu said,. ** W'liere can we get tcan$ and fleaa T And a child^ colled 
Kewa, fluid, Do not he afraid* I know what k wanted- Take an ox-hide, and pqt 
it in a houae from which the people nrc gone, and hiing all the chihlren in the 
Tnomiug to look for fleas, and when you see three, take them up> put tlietii in the 
horn, then take mm{^ hairs of the hide, ami mix the bami and the Bcaa together* 
Then draw water from the river^ and put it in the horn; you may then take it and 
show it to the "L-Aikipyak^* So the waTrioRi did tfiLfi, and they tmik the horn to 
the "IrAikipyak, and when tlie "^L-Aikipyat saw it, they were very pleased^ and they 
said* “ Go again, and take a w-hite builoct whose dnnp is white, and a block bullodf 
whose dung Li black * find uiao a sandal whurh hoa hiiim on both aides," So they 
went, anrl S4iught Kewa. who said. **' This is nothing ; 1 know what you m\wt do.'" 
And he iiaid, “ Take a black bullock, and giiud some charcoal, and mix it with water* 
and giire it to the bullock to drink. Then tote u white btiUock. and milk all the 
cows in these Jiouaefl, luid let the bujjock drink the miJk l but see that it does not 
cat grafls. In the morning, let it out, and drive it. Pinal ly, take a donkey, and 
cut off one of ita ears, and put It out in the inm to dry, Preacatly take all those 
thinga to the "L-Aikipyak.” So they dhl thris*^ things, and when they reached the 
council-place of the ^{.rAikipyalc, the bul locks h topped^ and dung, the white 

bullock white dung, and the black one black dung; and they gave the "LrAikrpynk 
the doidrcy 3 oar which had hair growing on both sides. And when the "L-Aiktpyok 
anw it, they said, “Truly thcHc people an* ven^ clever.” Ami they have been 
friemliy ever flince."] 

((j) ^gulek oliepo nyokorict up NaudL 
TTw^iMjirs uhie^b-iH-af llie^ri!«r of Nemdi* 

Ingopwa puuik si kopor tnka chepo Kandi, 

Tf {Wlwrnbtbey-coTrw thnt thry-nuiy-ldll the-rntltr wliiirb-iiie^ot Xii pfU . 

komakoparke, ko'yue* Kukeny, kopa ]Ja^teek kokweri 

aul-iuui.thpy-ai;hi, anfbthc7^fr*r, A^in, go thr-UiuEin-GtMliii ntid-tbey-diive 

tnka^ oognyekait loo, kom Nandi patai. Konara 

Ibi>-calt1e wliea-th^-bm C'invLhtNl far, mod-lh^'-lin burk (oa-ttHvbarkj. .Anil-they%ukp 

kwanget, ^ kouiwog. kopa M&saeek, koityi too, 

thfvb^iw, |:bat they-mHyalio<il aatl-lbf'y-ia> th^ Uii#iri4iljditi, atid-thry-TrAcb-tD for, 

komwogto kdtet, kornokmiftfii kotet eut, kolen 

and-thcy-shoot-iliitheff ihf^-rnmw, nnt-niHl-they-tailsr' tlie-prrow and^he^^-iay 
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ic2li(^la>t« “ Kiporik^} nfig jotofc Al^asaeek elie kukakop^ ak 

lhey% “ VVt-fligbt wilb Uirac-veiiy Uendn-Glibii vthxyAn Uspjr.kavtJ-gosn witk 

tuka.’" Kuruto efig iDgnny XantMek-kak Id pmperin kut 

tW-cikttk'-" Aiid»thi»y-trp\*c| nti lidw {gfontid} tlu.--N»uiM-tbD«p, tbei'-arv («ulli^ vay 

piichoto, k^ki Jutna; aafpiyaiit rio Sawe. 

pfApbehtbcwf, ilii^y-irci» lhe>vruiua'qeK) i wWi-thfiy-grow-Iat (big) tkc-Save-iige, 

kongomenitti. Tun, kopok Atasacek, kciparke ak 

/uKl-thiny^l(na^r^b^NM^mi?. PresenUy, nmJ^tWy fiow tlke^BflMTi-QfehUp Aml-tEej fight with 

Sawfr >ni»tng komat<jt<>kolcBr<?tt tukflu Koietkc kut; 

UifrSavrc vi^^fy ]^t^Kl-ftgaiD^tlii7-Uji~vrd tbc^Hzniiii^cL vtiy 

Saw<?, 'hit kodjwe M4sal^f-k, kowoike puch, kiingttpwone, 

Sift we, tliJ aad-tiway-Hee tbe-TJjwiii'Gl^luj, und-tlii^-tti^m t-jupty ^-Lbay^wi^tTH^tiiki^ 

kolca> ** Takoperipedu piifc tukul hrn JinriA.” 

ihcy'^y(“ Wflnld'U3fiy*wen:4cpc^ifih) th&-pm nil 

[AVhtn camp to kill tke eatGe ol tie Ktuxcli^ the N'aiuli dH not fight 

with them, they were afraiJ. The MtlsAo eame and took their cattle, and whm 
they Lad got a long way away, thu Xanili lay on their hacka^ and took theit lH>wa 
to uLoot. And the MAaae were a loug way away^ lutd they diiot at them, but thoy 
did not take thoir arrowB in theh iiantb. And they said^ “ We will fight tlio^ 
M&8ae who have gone with our cattle/* Ami thoae ^amii travelled in the gra^, 
and they were very foolish, they were of the Juma age ; and wien theSawe ago 
grew big. they became wiac, l^reaently the MiLaae come again, atnl they fought 
IiiikI with the Sawe, and dM not again drive off the (tattle of the Nandi. And the 
Sawe enlarged themfiolvea much, ao that tha MAsae fiod, ami they returned empty^ 
and if they wanted to come* they aaidf ** Wuuld that ail people wete m fooHsL la^ 
the Jutoa.^] 

(7} Ngidek aji Keyu. 

The wrsm of Elgfy o- 

Kifiget Keyu ole kinye, koaet, ^ngomi oret, 

TlH»y-arotw Elj^eyo qf-olil imd-tb^y-taid* if (wbeiif thnj-jirc 

ko'lechike^ "'Qniuii cbiit'akouge, klinde koiongueeli 

aad-thjDy-uy^to-thi'iiurhw, Tnkc^ye IbEsniiin ooe, Wfs p^nt t3Mi-^L4^iaAy-i4#-«i|ii^ag^fdf^iij» 

punik."^^ Kenam, ne kileu Arap E-imirroa, kwo, 

xhe^twmw'* Tbiy-toak whe-b he-in-RttiiL (cdllrd) Kun^pf K-imaront ftivlTb^gocv, 

^ngoitita, JlAaaeek kokaeny uitu, nepo ekori 

Ef(wb(rn)btN7tnu-lwa Utv-Hjcuw arvt-thny'IcilL ihi^^hallock wbkh^ijf^oC i1itu|ihtcr^Lcm»<?^ 

ko*fo peudo, t/ akwai mising, kole, ^'Oputuii^ worep si 

Iftr^.hti>«e€4 tk£sm^[ib wbicli-ii lat Ttify, anil-bi»-iiay&, GIV¥-ye^lHv IWrud, Ibat 



fchtlij¥j to tht (ijiil 


m 


miuPA ; 

ihe-iiot'k s 


amwAtia laget.” K«:>mi 

l-tell-yuu LlK-rAid/^ Aittl-tb^-is 

IromwAita *mm lugrt. 

kotolca'len, " 

iLiid-LKe>'^till- nkini; ** Hr-biui-diDtiri 


k^puti pfQclo, kwaiD, 

Lt-Ls^glroii tbe^meAt, iwd-hf^^CB, 

Kopil ipkapur Kcy^him^ 

Aiid^tbi*y'icQ thc-Miflae gf>'B£kil-fhry<4JLll 

Kik^iii Arap Kimuron, koka'kaA 

Soti-ol Kimimin^ 


ka’tomwait*tt'h.” 

bp. biis^toAd ^thitbtr.uf-iu/ 


Koparkc iioam kepar Keyek^ ketar^ 

AiiAl-thrf<y4I^Lt troTy. dJid-they-kill ttke-ELgcy'o mijl-lboy-bnuihi 

koaget lo, ko’Ie. “Kiilionl ^" Ei1e akeiige, ^Mngoaemii 

uid-tb«t7'an!-Mt aii, nnd^they^y. '^VIiAt-£hfiiE-we-(lu ! Hisaniii otMi, l>i-iiR-ljLk«-«ut 

akutaDik chepo piicliun che kak^par/* Kuudx, 

ibr^ratrait^ wbic:]bi>niLlC^cif ptmpli^^Uiriic^ w1in>^Bn! Lhpy.iLri?.kEEIf^].'* T1iiky^took.^lHlt, 

« kotub ijaguny^ kotukeke, kocliuu 

iittil^1iPt^.jil«!p.to^tlifr bcJcw (the ^aQd)k and-tbflyfflver'tbinniwiTiyi JiDd-ibny-miiDD 

ko^ro koratos, korori ake^ ko*1u 

imd-llicy-aM' tkey-JiJ1^4lDvpillg'tog«dlCT ond^bi^-laui^di^ pih- 4 jmd^hff-a&yj 

“ Ngap kikakoraron kd(^k chiichi," Komwojke, 


ko1p, Heh [ Kidiu^ cliflko 

u)d-th«y-My« 0 T Wna-I-dniildug tbo-mllfi?) 


A nd- ibcy-«y-U^UiiCiiw^f^i 

t^nayo, ak anye 


raotjororek 

ilKstfwuiiiip com 

“ lngpmWaite.” 

** Lert^ti^tf^U-tliithcr.' 

Kepar 
nwykilleii 


Wiien ib^y-neftr-bniititol tbp-iH>th man^tbi^^' 

dheiHJ 

wbic^h’ATP-cfC tbe^ri?ti%-uiy, aarL l^bmr 

kole oke^ 

And b&«iyt otber^ 

** Ftue, weiCT I ” 

Wby+ fiiend 1 ^ 

koMea, 

iLsCp biKl-tbey.widt 


ap 

of 


kokeay;^ 


konia.” Kepar 

loft.'" Thoy-kiJka 

Kepar kokeny. 

XtH^y-kiiled 

kepar 

thrv'liinijd 


dmchaio, 

iUAfi-iikii-veryv 

Ko’le ake^ 

nyala. Aud-bc^MjA otbaTn 

tokut piik-kiii 

aU tbp-pc^jplc^-thoee 

**Kakeiinyg& ako kakurawdt’flke kokcny," Kepa M^^eek 
Wp baye OiitittGlvefl btit Th«y-wpat tbe-iMifeAfs 

ka, ipki'Ki Amp Kimucon. ko'^leebi, ** Ui ka,*^ Koqiim 

iuimv, go^AiHl-tbey-ape Son-id KlmiLTon, aiid-thoy-*Ay'tOi 

kwa kor ongnyi^takowendi, karo iimmiit; 

BiMXhc-^lwa Koftip^ whpn-i1ilbhi^-gOi». Aid-bp-wi tbp-tincl« 

IcukAkeiMu-, tjiki> akotaoik, kple^ inaapiitun imtido 

liLi-tukT^bron-kill pdf still’Lbtfrt-AJT tbo^ontinilAf Miil-his-aAy*^ Etup, not-l-giYc^you t.bf-iiipAt 

aqyun, kaaiigaweTKli, ime e3g gojcsiimm/^ kw* - ka ; 

aoWk fvbeii-l-'ifiiA-tioAii^^ ytiu-Bbsp m Eupbotbin-tfee^thiAp”^ Arni^hiKgoiM bomp j, anil 

tiin kukakoiiie. ak ko'lwliio, ^luapututi t)eiidi>." Kwa ka, 

tbAl-qiH) bp-biid-ctjpd, And bri-nabl-io, ** Xot4-^iyt^yau lbe-in<?mt.** And-twwpixii bom^r, 

' (SaiN/ifaiWBi* 

2 S 


ponyek, 

tbe-mnAii^ 


Git botno.*" A±kL- biNtAjiPA 

m 

»bi>-U 
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aagnyeidtA ku^ koli^cFii kiuiif?t» ** Kiianyoni niaxtia, korue. 

wb^^be-miclin birmr, bc^vii-t« bU-fnothrr, ** mKiit, ftnd^ 

iiliu&putvi pejjd^ anyiiiL^^ 
ti0t-^t-fpit^bkd I be-nunt luntp"' 


[Once upon a tim^^ the Elg^vo Arose, amt went to mid ] Atud whttx they were 
on thoTwid, they said to one enotheTp ” Let os take one ruan who may spy upon the 
enemy for us.^^ Bo one man taken, and he was called Amp Kimnrou. And 
he went, and vrhcn he reached the they had killed an ox trom the alati^^hteir- 

JioEiSi\ and he saw that the meat was fat, and he said, " Giee me some, my frienrl, 
that I may tell you of the raifi*^ And hh uncle wm there ; and he was ^vihi meat, 
and he ate ami he told them of the raid. And the M^e went to kill thoae 
Elgeyo, who were aayinp, Arap Kimuroii has deceived utt, he has delayed, to tell 
about our raid/* And they fought, and they kilted the Elgcyo, they finishc^d them 
ad that there were only aix left * iiud they add, “ What are we to do! And one wild. 

liCt us take out the entmib of these people who have been killed/' So they tuok 
out the entrails; and they lay on the grounds and covered themficlveAp Then the 
Masae came, and they saw that the people a ere asleep^ But one Elgeyn laughed, 
and a ^Uaae said, ” Tliis man had henutifiil teeth/' .jViid they said to thcm^lvea, 
** 01 1 was ilrinkiQg my cow's milk, and t am chewing trtzn^t from the loft And 
they killed that ^uiant and another said* '' Let us tcti therm*' And he was killed. 
And another said. “ Wl}}\ frieud 1 ” and he was killcil. And they were all killed, 
thoaw iibc people who hml thought “ Wc have hidden our^lvea, even if he has told 
almut us.” And the ^fasae went bome^ and thcT saw .4rap Kiinuron, and they told 
him to go home. Bo he took some meat and w^ent. And while he w'as on hts way, 
he saw his uncle who had been killed, and his entraib were still there. And he said 
to hifi uncle^ ** I wiU not gi\nB }T?n any meat noa% when I am on a journey^ and you 
ore asleep under a Euphorbia tree/* And he went on hbi way; ami that man to 
whom he said, “ L will not give you meat/* was dead. And when he got homo, he 
said to his mother, “ 1 have met uncle, and he was asleep, and I did not give him 
meat/’J 


(B) Ngalek ap Ghumhek. 

Tbt-apift'^ erf the-^oropniid, 

Ibgo takipw^a Cliumbi'k koronni nepo Xaadi kenv, 

li (Wlnm) Jitiil-ihey-come thn^Eiaop^^fiTis «7iintzT4hui which-is <aj NiiniJi 

ko'le N^andiek, “ Ne ehu I Xo pheku ? Kolc ukiit' 

aud^thnyhay th^-Naadi, Whai thewf Wfial phi^plip thifw fAnd^bfi^ja UiiNinan 


akenge, _ “ Konisio Chtim!HM:huto, amu koratke. 

OTW't " WtmtMi Eurdpraiiiri-t^w.rt^, Euf nod^licy^ic-tijtriiwlirn. 


Ki|torc. 

Wckill. 


hUpite chuto Chumbek. Kipore kokeny, maugetu 'ngut 

thi^vtcy IW-Eiiropfraiis. W« Wll iifutwjmU, JUJt tliw tvmatiij rnm 


ttiating to /Ac Natidi Kony TiUm, 
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ftkcfOgc." Eoparko, komwog Chunabek mat, komwe; 

itatf*” AotL-tluiy-fi^bt. iuiit-th«y'firv‘ Lb^Knropcana thr-fini (the-gmt), «iid-tfaej-t)ef> 

ongnyeit ka, koruio chut' ak« ak cb«ptamiyi, korinin 

whcD-lh^-nwIi hiUDC. ■nd-he-sItxA-witli thif-miin other irjlh tbe-giil hi*, ptdrnine 

ku'ledii ckcptaonyi, " Aporp ChumWk tukuJ, iioaya n 

iuia-hMi»y»<tu thr-giri-liLv " l-Ull ThtsEumpoima ulL ynu-Me-m# Twy. r-jtoi 

mureact/’ TaijUo kolapat kaionTwa, kaniiii loBget ang flgotit 

tbe-wturior.'* Al IbA wnd-ho-ruiut boitANtheir nail-lw'takefl the-shiiild ftnd the-apew 

ak rotuct, ko Ipchi konipt, ** lionya, apotia Chiutibck miamg. 

Ml) tlH>«H-wnl. hi*-iiMthet, “ You-iK^o-iiie. |,ka( thi^£iin>pitto.-i vcit. 

*agut kanuiSgdtii akengc/' Kepa. toldidta ok mii 

tQl not-and-tbcnsfirnwin# isie." Thoj-wnt. Baatii-it<U-n;(U3bfld ivlu!n> Ihtjy.iw 

Chtimbek, kopacke. kakss iqat, komwe chiit’ konye, 

tho-£uropiMii», miil-tbcy-tM'ar (tha-jwi}, ■niMK^di.'eH thiMiiiiii Toitiwr, 

ipkom eng dJmdo, 'ngut ktram toiik. koruo konuut* 

KO-und-he-alwiia in thB-feuwt. tilt they-«iit (liim) Ihn-whitc anta, aml-lH-ljes lhii.iiid« 

ake, ko^k, " Ako moatwfku, amti kuknsu Cktimbeik, si 

othet'. iuid’liB-Mys. '* Hut nDt-l-iipriik, for Athl-thoy-ttnir-nK the-Eump«i]ii tJiAt 

komwoga.*’ Ko’le chiit' ake. " Ongephe kemboi kcsapcbi ChuiDbck 

tbry-lulbise/* Aad-lic-My* thisuuuj ocher. <* tc-t-us-yo niykt we^atnlk thO'EuropcMn* 

che kakoniio, si kepae." Kopwo. ’ngoh 

who-BJT thttV'liAve-^lept-togetlief that wr>kill." Ai«i.Llii^'.eom» U (wben) thev-itwoli 

koiiii aaikariiidet up tipe. kownch, kofiget choronok. 
■UKl.ibiire'is the^ldiur v'b»,la he-yturda, iinH-bo-vbontK, and'luswakm tbe^tfwwU'hin, 

koDgetb Cliiimbck tukul, koinwog Chumbek mking, 

Bud-tlwy-ATiBe'togeltvrr tbe-Eurapeaiu all. and^they'ihoot tli«'£irropi'aa» vin^', 

komwe Nwiiliek-kai. ipkole, “ftii! koromcn Chain bek, 

aiwt'dicr'lloe tbe-Sanitl-thone, go^aiid'tlwy-uy. “ Plu J Fkrvo {*»! tlw Ktttopwma 

tmyo ogomnotet ne do. Ongciyne iqlaiog.*' 

tbcy-bAi‘6 tlw^iwe whlot-is biy. Let^ua-fear vtty,*’ 

[When tk« £itro|>caini weie stilL coming to thta Xandi country, the Xondi aaid. 
*■ What me these 1 what sort of people are thcao ? " And one man said. “ TJiej 
we women, tkeaa Eumpeona, becatiso they tie thcmselvea up with dothes. We will 
kilt them. They ore nothing. Prescatly we will kill them till tkoie is not one 
left." And tlicy fought, and the EuropoauB fired their guoa, and the Xautli taa 
uway 1 and one man, when he reavbed home, dept with bis girl, aud in the morning 
be said to his girl, " 1 am going to kill all the Europeans, you »ee me ; I am a 
warrior." After a little he mn to their houac, and twtk out hia shield, and his spear, 
aoti his sword, aud be said to his motbor, " You see me, I am going to kill the 
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Europeaitf, tili there b nijt doe left/' Add they went, md when they redthed the 
ploee where the Eixt^peam wcre^ they fdoghtr *Mnd they hew] the gud^x thin 
inftd ran awav and lay in the forest, till the white ant^ ate one df his aidc% and lie 
saiii^ I eaimut call for the Europeans w0l hear me imd shoot me/* And 
another man i^aidp ** I/st ns go hy night and. stakit the Europeans when they are 
asleep, so that we can kill them/' So they went, add when they reached the seatry, 
he callftJ out. and ronswl his friends, and all the Europeans got op together, and 
they fired their guns^ and tho^ Xandi ran away i and they fiaidj “ The Etiropt^na 
are fierce; they are not foob. Let us fear them greatly/*] 

(1) ^—Thin stoTv is slinply a Nautti veraioii of Gen. i, fi, and li, 1(4 

provenance is doubtfuL It probably comes from the same soorces as the Mflaae 
traditians recorded by ilcrketp* which relate to the creation, deluge, etc.p and whbh 
arc almost certaitdy borrowed from Christian or Muhammsdan aodteea ] more 
probably the latter,^ since at least one rite introduced from MiihaTuinadans— cirguiH" 
cision — is of great importance amockg the Xandi. 

(2) —With this atoiy may be compared the story entitled Tapftjid^ ap Fiacl** 
{"* The Beginnkig cd the Wurld ") in K-N.* p- H 1 1 in which there are three tliidg&— 
an elephant, the thunder p ami a lior&bo- The DorC»boi kills the elephant and the 
thumler goes up to the sty, leaving the Dordbo in poasesaiom The Masae niyth^ 
i-alled JVdftrrtidtop (“The Bc|dnDcr of the Earth") in H.M.p p. 2 dG^ nbo starta 
with three things—a DotfiW elephant^ nod a serpents 

(U)— Cf. the atorj' in H.S., p. 120;, called " Kdpehemodnik ap pdi" (“ The 
Story of the Eleiisinc where aome warriors^ who found some eknsme comt 

gave it to a woman to eat, so that they might know whether it was pokonoua 
or not, 

(Ij^Tbe word “ orkolipt ** k now um-J to refer specially to modicine-tneii of the 
Talai clan, who arc the medicLue-men f-rceffcjwe. Before the mMdie of the 
nineti'Ctith rentiiiy, iLowever^ it refcrrCfi to any medicine-man. This ato^ does not 
relate the origm of the Talat dad. 

m —^This sioiy probably dates from the time when the Unain-Qishu 
(ipuap) Dccnpied a strip of Eafitcm Xoddi, about J tliUU-5U* It may be connected 
with a tradition related to me by Aiap Kipsnmboi, which nccoitdts for the stono 
cuirns l[j«iail{(OiiiA:) in the districts of Lo-l-meaeagai (“ the-of-the-corpses "1 and 
*N dupeneti in East Nandi &a being the graves of TJarin-GTahu Masae who fought 
wirli uthef ^fiaae. Tlicee otlicr Masac on? adil to be the *l^Aildpyjkk, or Laildpia. 

^ n/e iuidp pp, 2 jO *3 ^, 

* Tbe wartl '* h tBjiv islwolcle m lUe Mdw of “ bi>:ipajuagt^ tmX “ ** baa. 

telfiJiTn idi pkte, 


rdiitififf (o lk^ Nmuii ^tnd K&fii/ Trilteji, 
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(6) — This Btoiy nwy be dated Itt 51 - 6 £i. from the meutiou of the Bgttiisg age, 
Jimui^ being aupetseded by the Saiwe age. Each of the Naitdi citcuiucbtoa age& holds 
power for about fifteen year^ once in eretj^ 10>0 jmvB. In the last 3tM) ymns the 
Junid have been in power aboitt; the yearn 1851 and 1736 . The former date anita 
besjt. because the !!ll^e were at the height of their power from 1600 to 1850 ; in 
any case^ thobr occupation of port of yandi b nut of ancient date, and by 1 B 85 , the 
Uania-Ginlin >Maae did not exbt aa a tribe. 

(8) — Thia story ui ol qtdte recent origin j it dnubtlt^ refers to the fins! adminhr- 
tration of Nandi by the Britbli GoTOrmnent* which began in 1 K 06 with a fortified post 
at a place called Kipturc, some 44 milea eaat of mpsubet, the pnrsent Government 
station. 
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MISCELLAtfEA, 

PBOCEEDCJGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL LNSTiTUTE, 1927- 

Jauwrtf 1927. 

Annua! lUectmg, (iS^e 1.) 

Jftniwiry 18lA, 1927, 

Ordinary Meeting at Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. d, £. FiExiiE, Preaklent, in the Chair, 

Tie nuiii]te« of the last meeting were read imd cuninfied. 

The elect inn of the folloiriiig as Ordinary Felbws of the luatitute waa liimnunoed : 
Rt* Hon. Lorfl OndoWp Captain tL it Baker^ Hr. R G, Bowen, Mr. B. B. O^Bmn, 
Mr. L. K. D. Broaghten. Mr. E- R. Clsadwicky MT’ H- R- H. ClLamberiainr Mr. K, de 
Bp Coclrington, .\fr. 1), A G. OaHaa^ Ilf. H- C. Elletabais'^ Mr, H. Dewarp Mr. Ep B. 
EmleVj Mr, G, E. Frost. Mr. \\\ J. Hemp. Mr. 0. JL llolmcji, ^If. A. H. ^ladclockifp 
Mr. J. B. Miller^ Mr. G, D, Popple well, Mika Hofteme Powdifrniiikf*rT Mr. B. 
Siivoiy* -Mr, J, Hunter Shaw, Mr. T, F* Smith, Mr* A Thumaon^ Mr. C. B. 0. Wataoij 
and Jlr. A K. Htnry-WaetjitL 

3Ir, J, H. read his paper on “ Further Little-known Tribes of the 

Soath-Esatem Sudan/' dJuatrated by Jantnm alideSp 

The paper was discussed by Mrs. Rev, B. W, SMrrii, I>r. Staxjcfs. 

Mr. Hobley, 3Ir, BitmiRus, Mr, Crildb and Mr. Firtb, and Mr. Dribeso; replied, 

A lieorty vote of thanks was aeeordcfl to Mr. for hie valuable and 

inteiesting paper, and the luHtitute adjuumed till #fauuafy 2oth.^ 

Frbrmr^ 1937. 

Otdinnry Meeting at 52, Uppt^r Bedfonl PLacc. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake, Pri'sidenl, in the Cbnir, 

The minirtes of the hwt lucctbg weife reiwl and fMintrruedH 
ProfeHSor W. d. Sollas, F.RS.* read hb paper on/" The Cliancelade Skull," 
dJnstmtiHl by lantrrn slides. 

The pa^wr was discussed by l^Tofessor PABaoKSp Sir, I#e Gros CMuEK^ 
Dr, SIojuNT, Hr. mad the Presjuext, and Pto^e^^s^>r Solus rupUed, 

.A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Professor Sollas for his valuable pajicr^ 
and tlie Institiitc adjourned till F^?hniary 22ii{l. 

^ Anntisl Cfpnrr»l Stwling. 
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Frbnmrjf 22nrf, 1927* 

Ordijiiity Meeting at 52, Upper Bedlortl Place. 

Mr, H, J. £. PfCAKK. iV^identp in tlie Chair. 

Th^ mrnute? of the lost meeting were read and cemfime^i 

The dectim of the follow^mg m Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was aimouiiiied ^ 
Coh T. G, Gayer Andemn, Mr?, Charlotte Baynes^. 31r. Henry Calvert. Mr. J, Chandra, 
Jlra. Elsie il. Clifford* Mr. R. F. Gaunt, Mr. J. II. Oldham, Mr. G. E. A. Russell, 
ilisa lVe«t and Rev. Janies M'iilinms. 

Profeasor J. Gp de Montmorency read iib paper on ** The Custodian qI Tradition.** 

The paper was diseuMed by R^v* E, \\\ Swrra, Sir* Mr. FAiiAiSEt 

Ijonl OssBLDw and the President, and Professor de Montmorency replied. 

A hear^ vote- of thanks was atoordi^ to Ptofesaor de Montmorencv for hb 
valuable and interestii^ paper, and the Institute adjourned till Moreh 8th* 


Mwh 1927. 

Ordinary Sleeting at 62^ Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E* Pkake, President, in the Chok. 

The minutes of the !a«t meeting were read and eonfimied* 

Mr. Raymond Firth read hb paper on ^^The EEchange of Gifts in Primitive 
Societies,’’* iliustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was dbtm^ed by Dr* 3 Iaunowrki, Mbs Dcrmam, SD, Schapera, 
Mrs. jVitkiln, Mr. SconiesBY RouTU£t>OE+ Dr* Stannt^, Mr. Dai rrro. Captain Ft n.t.gg 
and the Presitient, and 3Ir. Fra™ replit?d. 

A hearty vote of thanks whs uceoideil to Mr. Firth for hb iuteit^izig paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till March 22nd. 


March ±2nd, 1927. 

Odinuiy Meeting at 53^ Upper Bedford Place* 

Mr. H. J* E. PfXAKH, President, in the Chair. 

The minuter of the Jujit meeting were read ami confirmed. 

The eiection of the following os Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was ammuiiced: 
The Hon. R. Gathomi^Hardy, Limit*’€oI. H. H. Knapp, .3Ir* G. Webster, Mr. V. E. 
Nash WBljams^ 

iir. L 8<mAPE!SA read hia paper on ** Native Chieftainship in Afrien.’* 

The paper was dbcuflud by Dr. Haddon, Professor SeuomxAn, Dr* Malinowski, 
Mr, Surni, Mr. FiarUt Captain Rattray and the Fresmiknt. and Mr* ^hafrilv 
replied. 

A hearty ^utc of thankB waa accorded to Sir* SewA^mA for hb suggestive and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till April Qtb. 
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April m, 1927. 

Onlinaiy Met^Litig at 32^ Cpper BwlforJ Place. 

Mr* IL J. E. p£AKK, Pn?5sid<?iit, in the Chait. 

Th^ xninntea of the l^t meeting were mul and ejonfirmetL 

Dr, C&ASp &IKC1EB read Im pa|ier m TracUtinM md Observatkins as UlELstrated 
by the Herbal lOft n*c* to A.m 1500," illiutmtcd by lantern slideik 

The pape!r was dis^ctiased by Dr RuftHTON PanKEJi* ilf. BRAUi"noLT2^ 
Dr. Hahiu^in and the PnEsmEOT, and Dr. Sikger replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks v^m ae^?otdeEi to Dr SijroEE for hh vetj* iotereeting 
paper, and the Inetitnte ndioiimed tilJ May IDth. 

May K^^A, 1927. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Cpper Bedford Plac*?, 

Mr. H. J. E. Pkake, Pt^dent, m the Chair. 

The mimitea of the last meeting were rtad and confirmed. 

SD* E. G. Bow'en read paper cm ■ * Aatlitopologicjil Type^ and Tuberculoais." 
iltuetmted by tnaps and dlfigrams. 

Tlte paper was dbeussed by Sir Abthi^r Newshoi^k, Sir Hexr^ Gmtws, 
Sir AnTfruR Keith, Dr, Hamjdav Sttieeelaxo, Profestwr Fleurs. Dr, Snsuoavix, 
Dr, Stanmts aiid the PRE5iLI>E^T, and SD. Ik^WEX replied. 

A hearty vote of tliankfi was uecorded to ID. Dowen^ for liL« \*alimble and interest¬ 
ing papeTp and the Icietitut>a adjourned till May 24t1i, 

May mi. 

Ordinary Meeting at 54Ap Wigmore Streetj W.L 

By kind invitation of Mr. Heshv S. Wellcome, the Foltowa of the liutiEuto 
attended a Convei^aAbo^e at the Wellcome Hietorical Medical Museum. 

JD. H. E. Peake. President, la the Choir. 

Eluot Bmitil F,lt,S., gave a brief dbeounte on the mediciil and magical 
aspects of the oathropological material in the JIumujil and the Fellows imfptfeted the 
eollectiotm, 

A hearty vote of thanks (proi>oaed by the PEKajiDEirr anxt seconded by 
ProfftSftor Paesokh) was nocorded to Professor Elllot Smith for bis discotinie wnA 
carried by acolamarioa^ 

A hearty vote of t hanka to ID. Henev S. Wellc^ome for hbi kind and genermiji 
arrangements [or the entertainment of thiir Fellows was propo^ b}- Lord Os^raLaw 
and seconded by Dr. Spexcer, President of the Historical Section of the Royal 
Society of Modiclue, and eairkd by acclaiiiatiom 

Mr. L. W. jMalcxiul Diceetor of the Museum, replied on behalf ol 
Mr. Wellcome, who was absent In Waaliingtoii. 

The Institute adjourned till June 14th* 
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Junt 14/*, 1927. 

Onlinary ^Ei.vtmg at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H, J. E. Peake, Freaident, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last tncstlD^ were read and caafinned. 

Piofeasor Sir VV. Baidwis JJpEjtcJW read Ms paper on “ Recent Rewarche!! 
amongst the Aiunta, with spwial reference to the Alchera and Chnringa Beliefs." 

The jjsper was discusattl air James Fbazer , Hr. BaLrom, PtofessorSELiciiA.v, 

Captab PiTr-RivEKS and the Presihest, and Sir Baldwix Spbitceb replied. 

A hearty vote of thanhs was accorded to Sir Bai.dwtw Bpescer for his valuable 
paper, and the Institute ad|ounicd till 28th June. 

J«Me 2af*, 1927. 

Ordinnry Meeting at 52, Upper Bi'diord Place, 

Mr, H. J, E. Peake, Freaident. in the Cliair. 

The minutcH ttf the tasi tneeiing were read and confimiwl. 

The election of the following as Onlinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. Theodore Besterman, Dr. G. G. Brown, Mr. H. il. Butterworth, Sir. C. S. Evans, 
Or. H. Frankfort, Mr, H, S, C, Gill, Professor !j. T. KoLthouse, Baron Lecca, 3Ir. D. X, 
Majoradar, Mr. \\\ B. Muniforil, Mr. A, H, Pike, 3fr. J. A. Prendergairt. Mr. JoecJyn 
Pnsstoii, Captain X. G. E. Stainforth, 3Ir. J, L. Starkey, Mr. I). A. Sutherland, FUght- 
Lieut. R. A. Voaper. 31r. S, W, M^alkcr. Dr. J. S. wlllocc, Rev. H, L. L’, Williaina, 
Sir. S. Utuehara, aiwl .Mr. jVrthnr M. A. Foidc. 

Profesaot V, Gorixjs* Ceiilde read hiii impcj on “ Tlie .Egean and the Danube 
Valley m the Seconfl ilillermiuni n.c.." illustrated by lantern slides. 

The impiT was iltscuuBed by Dr. Adole Mahb, Professor J. L. .MvitEB and the 
Peeshdest^ chud Ptofes^r Cjoli^e replied, 

.1 hearty vote of thanku was accorded to ProfeHsor Cjulde for his valujihlc and 
interesring paper, and the Institute ndjotimed till the autumn. 


OcioU'r ‘ZOth, JS)27, 

Onlinary Meeting at 52, Upper Betlford Place, 
ilr, H. J, E. Peake. President, in the Clinir. 

Tho iiunut4!9 of the last meeting weru read and eunfiimcd. 

Dr. J, H.HUTTOS read liis paper on "The Sigmficance of Head Hunting in 
Assam," illustrabed by lantern si idea, 

Thepaipor wasdiKussed by Dr. Haddos, Mr.B.uJOUR. Lleut.d^ol. P. R.GnalM.-i. 

3!aior RtTTEH. Mr. Lavabu, Dr. Blaouisn and Hum \VEDc!wi>un. and Dr. HirrroN 
replifsi. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accordwj to Dr. Huttu.v for hia vuluable and 
interesting japer, and the InstHute HdjaimHsl till Xovmber ].st. 


Mwdhttea. 
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Nomnhfr 1st, 1B27, 

Onlinaiy at Cppf^r Bedford Place. 

-Mr, H- J, E. Pe.%k^, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last tneetlng ^vere read and confirmed. 

Hiss DoBiOTirr \LA., B.So*^ read ter paper on ** The Artfiseokjgy and 

Palaeontology of die ^lauaterian Site at Devil's Tower, Gjbra]tat|“ illustmted by 
lantern slides and specimens. 

Hr. L- H, Demuiv Buxtiin, 31.A., F-S.A., dealt with the Human Remains, and 
Ptofessor Elliot SairrH, MD., with tie Eadocmnial Cast. 

Tie papers were dutcuesed by Dr. Ale.^ Hapucra, Professor Sir Abthur Kerm, 
Dr. StiRtT&SALLp Mr. Reid Alora. 3Ir- Le Gros Clark anrl the P&m^dknt, and the 
lecturcns replied* 

A hearty vote of thanks was ammimouBly nccoidwl to the lecturem for tlieir 
valuable and interesting papeni< and the Institute adjourned til} the Huxley 
f^eetiire on November 8th* 

NfWrmbcr 22wrf, 1^27. 

Ordinary Electing at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

3lr. H. J. E. Peake, Presideut, m tie Chair. 

The minutes of the lost meeting were read and eonfirmed. 

The election of the following os Oniinaty Fellows of the Iiu^titiite was annnimcDd ; 
Miw. 31* 31. Banks, Mr, Warreu Dowaon, Mr. H. J. KatioiL Mr, J. E. S. Lamb, 
Mr. E. P- Stifibe, Dr. 31- WrigUtp Mr. T* A. J* Yates, and Dr* ilarthew Young- 

31js» Faenck read her paper, Where the Great Wall Entb/* iHuatrated hy 
lantern 

Thi* paper was iliBcmaswi by Rev, ftEaCEV, l>r, BT*AtiD£3£, 31iiifl Dt:AHA3i and 
Dr, Ruauton Parker, and 31if5s Faencu replied. 

A hearty vote of tlionlca woo accorded to Miss Pae^ch for her interesting paper, 
and the Institixto ndjourned till Xoviunber i&t.h^ 


SfWtmbsr 29th, 1927. 

Special 3leedng at 52^ Upper Bcdfonl Placo. 

31r. H- J. E. Peake, Ptedileut, in tic Chair- 

Hr. Y. K. Sl-ohinbx ri.Tid hia paper on "The fjatcot Pictures of tie Finnbh 
People,^^ tllustratcil by lantern slides. 

The paper wiifi discaissed by Dr. S^HL^BSALLr Dr. OdKAA Kallas^ the EstionJan 
3]imstor Mis« Duauaai, Dr. Srkssvs, 3Ir. G. F- Powell and the pEA^roEST, an<l 
Mr, SuouixEx rejJicd. 

A hearty vote of thonloi was accorded lo 3Ir, BuoJitNEN for liia interesthig paper, 
and the In?ditwte adiminitvl till Decemlwr 6th- 
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HuocKaMffi., 


Ikcrmbrt Stk. 1927. 

Ofdiiuijr Mtwtijijc at fi2, Tpp^r Bedford PUc<*. 

3lr, H. J. E. PsAKe. Piesidont, ia the Cludr, 

The miuuteA of the Jont meeting wet^ read and coofimted. 

Dr, A. C. llAitBON' read hia paper oa “ Kotea oa the late A. B. Etcaeoa’s lavetitiga- 
tioa,i ta ^lAlekuk, Xcw Hebrides,’* iltiutnited hjr laatem elides. 

The paper was dieciuaed by 5Ir. LiYAita Prof. Elijot Sumt. Miss WEtxjwooii,. 
Mr. Pebry, Pk>L SiiLiost.»,\ oad 3Ir. Peake, nad Dr. Haddon replied. 

A hearty irote of thanks wsa aceotded to Dr, Haddox foe Ida important paper, 
and the Institute adjonnuKl till December 20tJi. 

Zkov/iber 2d(A, 1927. 

Onlinat)* ^[ecting at 62, Upper Bedford Place, 

Mr. H, J. E. Peake, Pteaideat, in the C'liair. 

The mitmtes of the lost meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following oa Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was aunocuiccd i 
Mr. C. G. Ames, Captain 6. G. Feascy, Mr, Alfred HonorA 3Ir. Harper Helley, 
Dr. Ralph Linton, Dr. A. A. aiumford, JEr. SI. D. Raghavan, Sir. J. Ryniill, Sir. R. E. 
Ryniill. Sir. SV, Stoiro-Fojt. Sir. R, F. Thomson, Mr. T. A. Williams. 

Dr, A. A, Mitmeobd read his paper on “ Body SlfyoaurementB, Rea|nratory Tests, 
and School Progress,” illustrated by diagrams. 

The paper was discufiaeti by Profesaor PAitsoNci. Dr. Shbuesall and the 
PtiEfttDEJfT, and |>r. Mithtobd replied. 

A hear^ vote of thanks was accorded to Dr, SUrjiKiSD, and the Institute 
adjourned till Januaiy 3rd, 1928. 



Note .—Thr iVi n/tr (& iht pcffW#; fif nicnfiAi^ in CtarcaJm t^. 

art tht f€/0m£^ utiin^J (sf Man, 192" j fks /^eithr re/mKcii ti> .Man ai^ 

tuMed iti bra^tSr Fxttpl ivhm alhttrm^ itidirxttiti, snirus y^hkk ir/i!r ^ci ane i« 

iiitJioL For d /d/I TBiffiCi iis/ef to Contents Man. Fm^ foUed^l n/erm^^ 
^4|Wt(i% Jrtkffolo^^f Fh^mal Jnihropdm^^ /iV%^ (Jk^ J/a^, 


A. 

AbabdAi Animd aiifl iilant of, 

4" I ciiryim'ifddn fiinonj£» 44: 
customs of, 44, 4/i, mt^asun^ 
mcjits of, 4l4“3, 4S, 

Abcrgp K.t Thr An^o-Sttjom in EPij- 
hmi during tho mtl^ crfdirr/ra trJhT 
thf. iittwibft (i^iViPnfj* 103. 

Abortion among tin? TdtlfAitA, IJ^i* 

J/iiojHiiOp fAr {rmrwiai)* 144. 

Africa s 83, ISO J Cbrist^flfs 

misAiomf S5s gmncs, 114; racial 
<onUctp2. Eaati lk|B. SOj Kcnyn. 
417, 30. 83, 165; Taikaiia, 157. 
B<mth : anjhwlcgTj 217,14 ; 8ttshnii‘n. 
47: NaiJa No- 4? 104. WrH J 

_4ii Affkii» EldorQ*ht 8^; .laliantip 
48. 73, 75; drvmm, 59; fighting- 
wristktsp 29; languages, 119; Zrj 
S3: NigerU. m 74. lOS. Str 

o/Ay Egypt. 

Age^dcs: Elgeyo, S3; Tftnifanyitfft 
T^rritiiry, ISO 

Agr-nuit^ among the ShiiwElbc, 281*. 
AgrictiltuTr; ami civiliaatmn, 17; and 
the iolat <talcttflar, 3; lit Kenya. 
443, S3; in Ihv TrobriaiitK 207 ff,; 
among the Tarkann, IS3, 164. 


Aitkeiip B.; revieir of Las kkiorias dfd 
origin fir ios IikHos, 88 : ef 

ippOi/?^iwXY Essug.% 144 

Alabnfitcr at Luhaantnn, 305. 

Airhcmy in Woilcomo Muakiuiii^ 69. 

Aliab, SIrr BiiLhaii}i. 

Altar; at Lnbaanttm, 3031 in PapnOp 
15. 5gfi. 1-3. 

AniaT Ar{Ainjim), the; tucaanranentu of^ 
40-], 52 ; and niitmage, 45. 

Amber In Alsatian tumuli^ 52. 

Ainbr\'inp iiiarriage icgnlaTion in. 326 

343 'ff,, m fl. 

America i costodian of tmdkioiip 242-S ; 
racial contact^ 2. North: EgOhtgeifrm 
ffitjiip 105- Central: ancient 

eiiJendan>3; Clnnt^niala, 8S ; Maga 
niyf arf, 35 , Fortv Rkan 

Btone Colli m. 126 ; Hc|Kirt on Ex- 
p^tlitkici to British ffoiiduTns^ 205. 
South : iv.rfthiie«| 39 ; dvlliaatioo^ 

.\nan: agri^tUttire atp 5L ; domestic 
mninahi at. 34. 

AcH'efitora: ami soveieignty, 238-9; 
among the Aryacta. 245; in the Rig- 
Vttla, 247; in Ashanti, 73+ 74 ; in 
South Ann^rieii, M. 

.\tidAnuiu Ishindm: th? bw atidp'^AIS; 
method of bimolp 377* 









Animaifi: Am^e^n totHpitusM 5&* 

7l>fc Tl, Slj SfT ; BcjB btibb about^ 46; 
ilome^timtian 22, 34-5 ; nad mill- 
Jiwking, 58 j Tufkana, ITO, IM ; msd 
witelicmft. 70, 80 
AiikiiiBiD in S, 65, 

Aw, tJn*. of AajLum, 49.81. 

AmtinipLaii.>(, toteuiLtni d, 55 ff, 
Aivluwilogy: ArHf'ark, 14; Vari ft 

tit ftilgioH J<a jo^rilfs^ 8; 

Pfrty, 7, Brildio^ Aitfnamur- 
rhivn^ n5; thy CHlte™, 81; 
sUUe, 12, 43, 55. 67, 77, ITO ; KhoIp 
P ark, 71. Fmtire, tfrtrr^/unirnirfs 
prihi^ortijufi^ if4 tijimu^ui dt* 

52. (.icrmaiiy, Z>m* KuJIuTrn rfrf 
jun^^ Siri»:^rit m drr Mnrh Brai^u- 
burp. 22 j Unprmttj tiid ViTrttmhn^ 
dfr GfTitmHfft, A3; [dy^ngi^ Ih't Gtia- 
87; metiKiTic 

ii'On, 56 i Kifchcn~fflii}den 

98 ; Our mrl^ ftmv^^rs, 
17 ; Im Pniilidf pr^se^hiqtif, 50; Siboiin.. 
MammiitUichefi mtit Vrtc&tdmfiiehcn, 
76; Trotf ttnd Bminiit, 19. 8tx 
Stoai! IniptismipDtii, 

Ariw^nu, wjUrhcraft iii^ SO. 

Ariiwtmnff, \\ . E.; d in Mni^iiimrN 

AVip f/iiijiH?a, 41 : T^vii^w tif Primitm 
tfodf^ 40 j review ot Tht lutitft* 

Purari 36. 

AnowhisaUa; ArrlnmEiiuiHhma, US, fig. 2 ] 
Kiiolc Park, 71. 

Arrw»: Bontnxmii. 72, figs, 3^; 
hlwwling cattle, 160. 19] ; aaa of. b 
Ziiiii witchcraft. 70. 

-Vjt: ilaya am! Mi'xicmn, 35 ; Mom- 
T^dan. !261 - Sew Catixlonian. 162: 
South Aturrican. 65. 

Anefmetc, onalyain of. 28. 

Atttfitii (AruDncitji}: and a'ubiihcisjDD, 
124. llO^ 130, 136. H3;. and Tnaniag^^ 
mgulation. 344. 

Aiyaon, coiHiitlLaii of traditbn anions tht* 
244 8, " 

Aflhacti: tli<? Aahanti aad the Nzkua 

kngUJ•g^ 54 ; in und hey&nd. 


75 I ami aH in 73 ; 

Ttur Gddrn Btod, 48. 

Ajfihcfl, Mfi of, [q witebemft. 70. 80. 

Aahlcy-ifontagii. U. P., on a now cmnio- 
mi^tTtii bAselbfr, I2S. 

A^>in ; 44 ; Tht Xagas, 49 t 

Borneo; Xaltirai Man, 34; gankw,^ 
62; China ; nnthropology^ JO; gongi. 
113; eorly dvilisatioo^ 22 ff-| Maky. 
6L 145; Pd^stintF. 117, 159: Philifi- 
fuDfiS, buriaffl, ||6. 

-V^. doniiKitkatiDii uf, 35, 

Aft&aiii: the Archaic Chilifiatfon and, SI. 
147; diapBul of llw tlpsd ot W«|(ohiiig, 
44; Cam Iwrk^loth. 5; 

NtiftaA, 49; 

AtlaDiD^3Jcdi terra ncan 91. 

Auri^mdan man, origin of, lifijl, 261. 

Aunjetitz culture, 33. 

-WtrnJis: notliiopolofiQr in, 26; cu^- 
u^ian of tradition in, 238, 242; the 
Ikllebnrm triln!, 399 ; in Sav^t^, 
india^ 158; nmrrtuge rcgtilatinn in, 
313 371 r rarid nontaet in, 2; 

rebirth b, 239; b^x rnti<» in, 2 t 
subintbuoii in. 123 ff.; a siirgicd 
operatfoii b,. Z3. 

At'i^^bEiTy, AnrscQH at. 4 

Avoidance r amot^ the fk.'jn, 45; among 
the Ftilaju. 30U ff. 

Axe: bronjHJ, from f.;'nrnarvcfnahirc, 152 ; 
double, in Etfnrm. 136; metal. Meso- 
imtaiiuatu 50 : atone batllo. 50, HI. 

Aymnbt tnteius of the, 62. 


B, 

Bailari: copper nt. 37 ; grain bund at^ 
33-4 1 pottery nt, 36. 

Baker, E. C,, <jn age-gmdef in Tanganyilta 
Temlary. t5l- 

Rakuria, age-gradca amoog thcj. 151. 
Baltic, die battle-axe b the, 112, 

Bantu ; and thf* Vechtkup hnta. 220i 
226 ff., 23tJ ff. ; |M3ttery, 22i ; the 
ciistcdiati of tradiliun among, 242. 
Bard, ^ignificanee of the, 246. 








Bari, ntkdn auiTiDg thw^ 35L 

BajrkH7lath; \nAmtiu5i in Ckpiuikp 4 ^ 
GarOp 5, fig. I j 
I^haantuD. 313, PI. ^xi (Hg. 4). 

Bari^^y 1 ctil tin^diin ot 33, 35, 27; rlbtfi- I 
butmn of wild, 24-5. 

BatTia, /li* -4/nVitn Eidormta {tf~ 

virwrd}, 8^. 

Barrow^i, [tmud, hi Fijip 12*1, 

Bartiiciz, L, ^^/tiPi^nVwAf ^SrAWfl (rf- 
viewwtU 130. 

Bwiiow, DC EubiDci^ion in Atmlrdiu. 
133. 

Ba^qtn; folk dancira^ 57. 

Botauug. Srt Lt^j^hovii. 

Batlilukiui, raidz of thr, 227, 

Biitwa : language 47 ; 

Banr, E.,irUe.Uflr, E.^aiid Li^i«r F., J/*?i** 
ErJfikhltitMlfhrf (mi'evvd')^ 

122 . 

B^JicIfi ; Badarlnn, 37 \ (.tilmniiLtitit 3U5, 
312; PhUippino, fib; Tdrkjitui, 181, 
1B3. 

Brnkc-rpofl^rj: firnit Ardnamnnibon^ 115^ 
fig, 2 ^ from Dnnijitubfi' lunkuluj^ 12 
Bnio^li^Vp IL C.,p on a ciratfll nmak fmtu 

Tihot. i* 

Bcohnaoa, the, and thi'^ 1in!ilii0f*Ji, 32i* 

Bcdd<M\ J.i oil thu Qln?FJialal]c1 nborigin^^ I 

413-4. I 

kilts ib Orange Fkk 8Ut«T 2f T li- 
Bcgotifn^ if., JSitoN iif (m*w«w/), 7, 
Brja, tbi* Nortlirro: knlii^fi^ about AiunuiU 
ami plants, 18 ; riAnuEfuiiabt 43 -; 
marriage', 44; 39—13, 

4&^p PU. 1 and M, 

B^ni Aiiier, tke^ anil pmto-EgjTJtiarHp 
39, 42. 

BennGt;^ G+T.* RAiffmt* aW .4ri in Ashanti 

(rcrififjjpr/)p 73, 

Bi'bni'ttp M. on ike DnJIebiirfa of 
Quc^nelrfnd, 31Ki fF. 

Bcn^owka luaTiittioik, 76. i 

Bergiuati, B.t Thr^itgh Kumckit^k^ 6y ihtf- 
aM fiW aiia {iriWitfied)» 156, 

BeriWri and the Slmiralbe, 284> 2S9p 

290, 


Birda: and the B«ja* 46,4T; in Sontk 
Amerioafi belief, 65; and the *^iin- 
god* 3. 

Bilik: among tke Skuwalbep 282 ; among 
Ttarksfiap 173 ff. 

BiHliariiip fkpt niraaun?nujita of., 40 
5fl-I \ dirnmejaion aiiinngp 43 ; mar- 
riagii ouAtntni irf, 44; tlieir belled 
about an!mala and plaiitap 48. 

Bianiarok ArohiplagOp dl-^pogal of ihi^ 
deo«i in tkr* 393* 

HiM0n vf €tn^ 7 . 

B3ag{lL-n, C. 0„ rie%7ew of Vr*rf^^zwvrg<!n 
pfm Alnta^, 145. 

Blake, V,^ f{HifpG3i and .4rf m Aihamt (re* 
rwiTf^p 73, 

Blow^giiiip tke, in New Brifnin, I3S. fig*. 

Biwrnrrangd of tkt* f>aliebumip 4*18. 

fkjne, htout^t^riuii use of, 258. 

Boni^p oatvod, at Lnbaaatun, 305, 3H. 

Boiijn. G. vobj on AfongoluiQi, 13, 

ikoiiietp ir.^ Die Haffcft der PoUer d** 
tdlra OmntM freemm/), 123, 

Bootiarra, bleeding aniiiiig t.ke+ 23. 

Borneo: Naiamf Muh (nrir^vdi, 34: 
ikoEn-JitiTfl Mti|ia in, 93. 

Boftofo Fulani. Ftilanh 

Btiw: Biwkmun, 71, 6ga. 1-2; Tiirkimii. 
169. 

Brabatid. Lakv of^ iMJl*r€rv frotb^ 36.^ 

Hrains; Moiignlian, 13; of rata and 
Jornp ll. 

Braunkoiiz, H. d.* on on aneo^ttal TtgitiT! 
from New Iroldmi. 148. 

Brohoiip ntgni&ranca of tlie, 246^ 24T. 

Bridflult, Hm Z'Ae Atoikm (rvma^vd), 120. 

Britain: Angl^Sajx>n$ in En^nd, 103; 
Banbk and (^Itlt JIoAt-i in, 245^; 
HtoDflktingie, 4, 25 : tmTocn eultirmtioii 
jn Cornwall, 166. Se^- olio AitdiiiKilogyi 
Bntaiii. 

BfitLib A.^XTia|jon» PnjwdingB of Sec¬ 
tion It trffNK 1927,134. 

Britiak Hundnraa, the Entiitk HnairnDi 
Expedition to, Report 2M 

6g». 1-8, Pl!^.i--ixi. 
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BroQXje : njuLlvdct of metjiJr 56; 
oxe-lipad Jrotn C&mwvomkiit!, 152* 
^FitNocb from ArdmunnrciiAm 115 : cup 
from 14^ \ DimMiiblc^ tnmulnn, 

report, 12 j in d^ntfol Eurc^p«t 52, 

Brooch, hronxe petmntiuUrp from Anl- 
nnTiiiut^h4in» 115^ fig. L 

Brown, J. M.> /VopJfi anJ jj/isWem# o/ 
ihr Pacijic (fcfniffipe?/)^ 155. 

BuRdb doru^n^ticfltjon of, 

35. 

Biirch«!U. J, P. T., oil Kiiol® Fnrk s^cltle- 
tnent, 71. 

Buntett, E. on bumU in th^ PhiH|p 
pines, 116. 

Burial t AoiJftromi Is-, 377: Asjsnm* 44. 

PI * T ); Biishman, 22d i LuhAant un , 
3<>i>; Miljti, 318 j Metsnetfioj 3T7 ff. ; , 

PLilippiiiffl, 116; ^hiiwnlbe, 284; 
Turkaiiu, 18G-7 ; Vechtlropj 225-*i- 

Burkittp >L (-\r Our ouiw^ofs | 

17 ; Te™w of VAti €i In | 
r/« homnur^ fttuiU*, 8. 

Barkiltf M. L, review oi Bi*OH o/ Cfo-if, 7. 

Rti^^hmcn: mi ajs^ocUted cultim* 14^* 
Ihiw« {ldiJ nrrwB^ 72 ; bnriAlp 226; 
rnUai i!ivmoii«. 47 ; and the Yoclitkop 
haw, 217, 226-7. ff. 

Buxton, H. X>., 73 ; review of Atitkro- I 
of E. ^714:1 Ku^tihuiff 

pjortMCf, Id; review of The dffeh qf 
euUutt^ 153^ 


(.'niriLB ID Kenya f^olonyt 30. 

Cnldtc At LubaAnTun, 312-3. 

('alendur; in Aoiericut 3; in the 

Truhrinnets^ 203. 

Calvert I H-, momber of expedition to 
Bptieh ilondiLr&B, 205, 

Camel*: eating of, by Fulani, 27*3 ; 

by TurkmiJi, 187. 100, 177. 184, 188. 
Canipiunian induiitryi 82. 

Cnanibaliiiin! in Papua, 15; lurvivala 
ofi in Egypt, ^7, 


CardmiilJ, A. W,: on dreaimi (Gold Cewt)^ 
59 ; ifi Aihmiii and be^o^nd (newtrridX 
75. 

Cata among ilie Bkiiwalbe^ 279. 

Cattle; domestication of, 35; Beja tna- 
toms Connected with, 46; Fulaiu^ 
tm, 282p 283, 285, 287, 288; Kon>v 
425. 441; ^faniii, 424, 425 ; 8hit- 
walbe, 280-1 ; Tutkami, 1G2, li5i, lf]5. 
184 B. 

Caves : inbabited hy TnrlcAiiaT 16(J; sdt 
fronn 442; occupied by 3ilouHterraii 
25tb7. 

Celt; baaalt. from ^itHlnamtuclian^ 1!5. 
fig.l; bronze, from Staple Fitxpame, 
137; atone^ from Knole Park, 71 ; 

At Lubanntiin, 312. 

Cdta, Htmdr^la and Teiu.of tbe. 245, 

(Teyloo; Arofe# on Sinhalese 7S; 

Tnkkam (hook-H winging] ia^ HO. 
PI. 1-Jj Jigs, 1,2 and fig, L 

(.''hAnodada tikull: compared with 
EAkimOf 115 fl; mea^nrcEuents of» 
M ff.. figis. 1-14. 

C'barms worn by Nandi womens 140, 

fig. 1. 

Cheron, G-t ha dmkd€ Simufo du 
Minintikn (rei?fcuw7), 90- 

Clieyeiui^t folklore of tbe, lOS. 

CAi* the^ in S. Nigeria, 74. 

Chiide, V, 0.: review of Di€ Kubmn *ter 
jittigrren StesaLtit in det Mnrk Bmnden- 
burg, 22 f re view of Einfuhmng in dit 
Vtgfiriohichte B&htmrm iiiai .:l/oAwnjrj 
102 ; review of FisAii^g from lAt taarlie^ 
fiaui, 106 ; review of Jbe$ tumulm dr 
TAfft dii 52; reviw of £7r- 

sprung viid Vrfhrrituug d^r GrrnuiHtn^ 
33. 

Chilflwn of tike Sun loco, 32 : NngtXf. 

81, 147. 164. 

C^iihlren; treatment ol^ among; tbe Sbu^ 
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tobacco in Aln'eu* 139; Nxima, 54; 
1^'noufo^ W. Atn^a^ 99 7 8cilamoii 
45; Wf^tSmlftEp tl9 : J!iilo phonrtk-^ 
52. 

Linm^ S,, Thr Tcchrtiifui^ of 5, .inM'nimi 
c€mmifs {nwi>ifvrf), 39. 

Lion?, omen A froni^ 2T9. 

liania, lbs Volh tot«in, TO, Tl. 

Lonpt R. tv Em review of Mitffa 
Mmcan art, 35. 

fj^ itlifopi. K. W. , ft ml K,, on Port o 

HiCAii coTUttf and elbow ntoiMy*, 126. 

Lowr^ C, vail B., on Veebtkofi hotai 
217 fi, 

Lubanutufi, Brilkh TTorHliirp^ R^jKirt of 
tie Bntinb Mummin) Expedition, 1927, 
T. A, Jnyrv, .1. (.W^wr tlatfc and 


J. E» Tbompnn t aJai^Mter, 305; altar^ 
3(y3; bark-nintb beatcrni 313; bendsp 
305^ 312; banes^ corrad^ 305| 314; 
burial-?, 305; colcitc voaca, 312 ; 
stoncv 312 ; eccentric 3aked cliertii^ 
305, 313; dgudiieSp 305, 309, 312. 
314 ; flint spcar-beA<b^ S05; grind- 
Stones, 313; ” incwiiKarioabsent, 311, 
315; jadeitc, 305, 312 ; moiks^ 310; 
megalilbk teifucus, 257-8, %t0L 314; 
metites, 3()5p 313; ebeidian. 306,312; 
fKittety* 303, 306, 308, 31^-12; sbdk, 
303, 313; tnn|iiDise, 306. 

Lnndhotg, H., and F* Unders^ Emiot 
ckaradrrt </ thr Sw^dith mthn (re- 
tfirwed)^ 143, 

I^qiict, Ox IL i V Ah H la rdi^ion d«f 
AoMtne-a foMiUs (reviwfd}, S ; VAft 
Nio-Culidon wn {r^^wrwf), 162. 

L^-yQvKip i-liincAe god i>E diocasep J. 

Lyniui, .\. Px, an a Papuan oAiiriltctfd 
altAft 15. 


M. 

Macnrdyt Q* Hx, Trotf ami Pt^mia 
f/enifwWj, 19, 

xMadi, rain <Ftonc4 ai tbcp 58. 

Magic; Bnahmon, 72; Ceylon, 110; 
Egjiit. 37. 92, 97, 137; Madip 58; 
Maya. 313; Nandi, 423, 140 ; PdnHJ- 
litblc,. 8; Pueblo. 70, SO; Soutb 
Artn-ricrts 65; TrobrlEnds, 305, 200; 
Wellrotni* ^JtirtcuniT 69. 

Maknnitigei irt-ntnient, of twins liy, 226. 

Malay Pvninimla, Segritn* of lln!, 61, 
I4S nlm .4si»* 

Alainknin, marriagt^ inp 335, 

^laliiiiJiwaki, H, ; mi Innar and snusoual 
cnlcndar in the Tmbdanda, 3f>3; Criiiuv 
Offi? Ctlslor/k lif ^xro^c nxriHg [torku'tfTl^ 
S4; M^U rn prirmthx pjfyt^itoia^tf (rtv 
virmtd]^ 18; fvvlw of A c^mparatke 
^udif ttf thr MAan^sian liUindA /.nxn 
t/jffiffisj, 99x 

Alanmmib: and Moyst^dan man, 253; 
tu K.E. StWdfl, 76. 
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rs’lds of, 227, 228. 

Mttrt'tt, H. R,, th^ Tras^-f Lwtttxe, 57, 
73. 

Mjirri ftjfc ! Ambrytn, 82 t} fT.+ Ijrl 5 » 3 ,i 2 ff.; 

Atiutralift, 3i3 H., 574, 400, 407 j 

Ikjn, 14, TO ; Bobo, S3 ; Bistro, S3 ; 
Inca, 70; M^lanrsiii, 32fl fi., 343 ff-i 
34^^ fl* I Nnoili, 434 ; Shuwftlbe, 282^ 
284-0; Tiirkatia. 170 Bf. 

Masai: x|ift Tarkana niitL th^?^ 160; bf lirfe 
ttbfjiit sun ami mooiL, MS ; »nnk«ic, 42U. 
Maak: cty^tal, from Tibet* 1. PI, A\ 
i>ii Lubaantan StiL 

^[aasan^, J, A., dicdiffs of Kctt^a 
8J„ 

Mata bill, nidjs of tbl^r 220, 227. 
MRiitklavt A. V.t awfijiM Eiv^;-r?i iti^bl, 

26. 

Maunif'r^ B,, Jm rom/rutstiao de 

to r«»riuoiit m Kuh^it {rovietmt), 132. 
yinya, the, of San Antonio, 310 tT*; 

35; aolor cal^indar. 3. 

Ma-yOan-fthiiai, Cbincs^* tbuiiJi't 
t.^ 

MtDoiif^all, \V,, i^Yiuw o( Brnim if raSs 
aiuf II, 

3[iKb!nli in K^iiya, 30. 

Mwlii'ini*, tlie Wt^Jkonic Mn^nm, 69, 
alun 3fagir. 

Mf^litf'rmni^ATi; Tro^ ond Piroma, 19 ; 

aeaU ill r b+i , 144. 

BJf'ck. C. K.. on ii^ 2 liiinp-wrifit}i?ffc, 29. 
31rgqlEili^: Bdriib 23T-^, 

311; Aitmm, SI; iUdi, 5S. &r 
Stoiwhengo* 

^tifloncstd ' languages of, 99 ; nmiritti^is 
iiit 320 If. ^ 343 R., 349 S.; rat^lal (xoitjii't 
ln< 2 j fcK mtm in, 2. 

Ocr&nia 

MeiJib^p Ggiij:i?« at. 310, 

3ti-«f2lithir tnitnre^ 17, 

Sfesopotamia; iagrictilmrfc>, 24, 31 ; 

dunu^tic nnirimlt«^ 35: iK>itnrj% 2@; 

eton*? battle^AX^p 112. 
lleub, nri|nn ^ work In, 37. 

Mfiair, Htr Grind^itp^nfi, 


Mexico: and soCfTFeignty* 243^, 247; 
art, 35: aolar cuIcnJjj, 3* uritcb- 
craft, so, 

MicroHtbs in kltcbiiJi-midibiu, 9S. 

MUIb-, J, Thr An Niiffoit (iri*TiiT«rf)p 
49. 

3!iiiaiilki*Vuiifitft «ito in Hnwlwms, 

m, 

Mift^^egciiatioiir inflneisce of* 2: in tbc 
Pacific^ 64. 

MiscrlLuiiCft, ItKJ, 

Slit^niEii'. Jftfpanvit^ gt^blin, 1. 

Mnttgi^liAni and Mungoliafi tmito, 13, 66. 

Monitof^, the SlitrwnlfM' and. 279. 

Monkeys, ainon^ thn Slinwalho, 278. 

Mnntfnofeticyp J. 0^ di\ on the cna- 
codian of tmditionp 235. 

Montcjcuma, novefrij^ty ufp 244, 

Moon, iniportunci'' of. m ibc Tfobriaiulsip 
2fJ5 fi. 

Momnt, G. 31,: nivjow of 

130; mvii^w of Thr raeto/ 
tkomcirrA if SuvdUh iha/iori, 143. 

.Myfle* AH Pontifex, 248. 

Mnssbi, iirmniB of, 39, 

3Tc4si, nnmcti of miKiTii^ anaing, 2)08. 

Moide, .1* review of Thf m 

Jmvituf CAoMf. 86* 

^rokijftenftn mail. 251 : nncealrnf ircc nf^ 
272, % 5; tvri, 2fll; brain* 26D; 
clotbin^, 258: euJtuie, 251-2; foodp 
257: gt^jlogy* 253; iic«^u[iiitioinip 256 ; 
*>>kelela1 mateml, 2B2 If.; tociU, 258. 

Mimgarai* subitkciision an^ong, 131. 

Slurder, ptini^hnicnt of* mnong Tyrkaim, 
188 . 

Mnrmy, 0. W., oti the Nortbrri} Beja^ 39. 

-3rurTiij, M. A., review of Li Mo*jte daH$ 
rEgifp(^ 37; review nf Irfji 

fHufitvM 157, 

3tuftciiin^ ^Wlleotne- IliBt^iiraL 3b?dica]^ 
69, FI. F. ftgB. 1^3. 

3TiL§io niid bebaviouT, 142, 

Sfutfk oXt 12l>. 

Mnsoma. Taognziyika Terri lOry, age- 
gradiii in. I5l . 
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Slyiwfl. J. L.: obituarj ncitace of E. S. 

; ruirii^w of La ^nHru^hn 
calLtctiix dc la maison m 132 : 

Tpvii^ of ill 117 j 

n-vifiw of Tt&if it»rf Piroma, 19, 

Af tjfik in pn'niilj'nr IS. 


N. 

Najett lukd ihv of th*- Smi,'" 

SL 147. *64 

Naga-ed-Du: itvidouLft fruui, 
barter' at, ^7 x inbabitanta of, -IL. 

Nantai^unliuii] plaftf-iiaiurj^i %. 

Kancli; ago-iiame^^ 42S; ancoator 

cult, 418; blwl-hmtliofh^xKi, 438; 
cairofi. 165 \ 140 1 circum- 

cuiioii, 425'G, i31V; cbm-iuitiios. 428 ; 
datta, 432; (livination, 420 0.; diranui 
mil live,42:^ ; Hull,4-ki: folk-|ocv» 
447 If.; ilk^ttitnarr, 437 t mamanc, 

434 ^ nsii?i$iciiiG 42t ; Muhani- 

motUn mdutncc. fiaiiica, 

431 If* i oiricofli 424 p Qfkmik, 421*2: 

[placv-oamcii, 423; [Kiiiita of tlic 

compasa, 437; rdigloo, 118: Moogiu 
438: auakc^, 414^* 422 ; aupcir&fitiOiiE^ 
423: totcuLE. 42S U ~; 

Kativ*' pfoblcm,'' die^, 2. 64^ 153, 

N'ai'abo, inorcsiiHf of 
atuuii^p 2. 

XcaiuU^rthd inim. 249: probipni of^ 2 -t«> ; 
runge oft 251 ; tmtiaitta of, 267, 
3toit5ti'rian num. 

Kf^to^ of the 3Litay IVniairiila^ 61. 
map, fig, 1. 

Ncigni, AiiM'nroti, {o]k-lorh of. 51. 

Kew Britain, ttic fjlow-ji^ijii in* 138. 

Xen’ Cdnlonia art, 162. 

NDwClaiiieA! In Uaktuiiri^SeHyGHittm, 
native probltrin in, 2; rent and work 
periociE iij, 27* 

New ifebridtfft, biuial in the. ,193. 

New Ireland, auri^atnil %itrc fruin, 148, 
i»I. M. 

New Zealaiid, racial coniaci in* 2. 

Ngie and tin* Tnrkana. 160* VM, 199, 


Nlpria: peopliia of S,. 74, 106; tbe 
ShnwEtlbc,. 275 , 

Nordiuaii. t\ A.. Origin qjf tht Kiickm^ 
A/(Wcii CieQiiathfi 98. 

Nubtt, mamtkge aniop^, 352. 

Nitttall, 2.* on the aolar yw, X 
Nnma lailirmagiv 54, 


0. V 

Qatg, tultivation of. 23. 

Obitnary^ 31. Udaloa^^ 16; 8. M* 
Edwardiia^ ih .; £. 8, Hartlond^ 95- 

OlMidiua; at Eiubaaittan, 3D5, 312; ftt> 
MLnanlk^. 322. 

Oceania: Anibrjm, nutrriage ^nlatiou 
ID, 325p 343 ; Anatralinp aiibincbtotL. 
123; a sni^ca] opermtioti, 23; in 
driatrof^ip 158 1 Fijian rouriil 
bamms, 129: native problem/’ 

2^ 64^ 153, 15S; New Oinaeat fa 
Neit f/oinra, 41 : niEt and 
work periods, 27 t New l^^iland^ 
fmnip I4S; Papuati alUri 15; Piirnri 
Delta natis^ea, 36; Soluiquns, Mono- 
Alu folk-bre, 2I« 45; Tiubrianda. 2fl3. 

iJtirbjI p 8utt^od tepresented as, 3. 

OmTjg anti EotinlhmpHM. 79: iind 
MongoiLftnir 13. 

Oran^ii* FrEw 8tatc, prehistoric buU In 
the.2ITir. 

OricntoJijsts^ XVTItk iDieniiitioioil Con- 
grra» of. ai Oxford, 1923| 78, 

I>!ittlcli^ 8G : featlicta of, and the To rkana, 
iGTi, 132; meal of^ llMl; tra^iping^ 
191-^2. 


E^ 

Painti 11 ^^, cave* in ^jtJtli A^-ica, 14. 
Faldeii Lldnio^ Tlbf-taii godileaiip 1. 

Paletot ini% archi^in^y, 147. 

Pabdo [Eunice rtWiJia) in the Trobriiinda, 
212 . 

Pamphik'ta, dtiplicate^ for dispo^^ 167, 
Pun^gan as Negrito iiainc, 61. 
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pApua: a aacrilkiai altar iti« 15 i ibe 
Fumri Dflta 36. Srt a/m ' 

PaTEnoa, E, C*, on Puvbln witchriaft, 70, 

80. 

Veekp, H. J. E.: Beginmi^ ftf Civiiiaaiion 
(PivHiilL^ntm Addr¥!«a^ 19-; revHew ot 
Apglor^Sax<^n» iw 103 ; K'Ww 

of La PoiUidr pr^uc^AiYTii*, 50 j juud 
Fl^ur^, H, Jo OD thft atooF battte-'AJi;?, 
112 . 

L., amt tbu rtiiiiii of 515^ 

FcoAJirLt. itirliietrik.'^, i-xhibition of, 125. 
PodenscD, J,, fetael ; i'Ij fife mut cali.me 
(jTOiiim/), 150. 

Ptrr^, W. J,3 The Ck^reh ^ $he S»K 
147; on kTTas.'v ffiiUtiATitiDii in fSjrnwalL 
166 

Prru: solar calendar in, 3; oovereigaty 
and tribatu I14 2431 \tu 

50. m. 

Petri*’^ \\\ Fliadcr», IHH Fifjnm 

En^hndt 6, 

PtlzEtiiiiayer, E. W., MamiHudetekei* Htnf 
CfiffoldittejiMrheR in Xordmit StljfmH (^r- 
irunrrd)^ 76. § 

Pliilij^piorop burkli^ Iti rrati-r^ in lln^, 116 
Ptiynical ADtbrn|to(uj;y ; Bfnit]* ^ nU* 
ciitif li ; CbiLnt.Tltid^ »kuUH 

ligs. 1-14 j 10 ^ CfSniniut^try, 

propCHk^ om ba*L-]ini% 128, lij^ 1-3; 
Duua tabic sMcton, 12. 1^;?*, 4-5; 

BoaHihropr*4( dawsoai, PL ; Eretts^ 

ftOH </ 1601 Jaw*. 141: 

tikXM ei les pnaplcs ile Li 0| ; 

Moogolisiu. 13, 66 t ^fuuateriiia m&n, 
24!), ^’CTihtkop P^nutitid, 

Pii'ilraa N\^nLii bead-tlr^^, Sb'. 

Pil^-Tj: clay-p 221p 224, 225^ 6g. 0; 

±24, 225. 

Pitt411 vcfsp tL: on rwiil cohtari. 2] 
on 5CX ratios, 42 1 Thr VfttAk 0^ Cvtour 
153 

Phallic! oUering^ to ICiithdr, 02 ; 
in Egypt, S7. 

P1acc-immt«; of Kama Hottentot^ 96; 
Kandi, 4±1; Tarkawa, 1^^ ff. 


Ptatycnpjny in Vechtkop tibia?, 2Sti. 
Puifioii^ Bnalixiian, 72. 

Polada, mlliicticc of, 3. 

Pohmdfy, of, od blrtli-nitc, 2. 

Polygyny^ f ff^^t fni birth-mt«', 2, 

Polyni^ia; nciml contact ifi+ 2; ^ic 
ratio iiti; 16. Oircaiiia- 

PooKpo, barkHJlotb in* 6, 

Pontifpj^ fapctioa oL 247. 248. 
fN>pubtian; Kagai, bl ^ Pacl&Cp 64, 

Porw Rico, collars and cibow atouc^, 126, 
Pot; bniittl in (Naga Hilta)44; Buslunan. 
±20 J contaminfE Madi fain stonrs, 58 ; 
PL E. fig. 2. Set a/j*0 Pottc-o'. 

Pottery: Ajiiiu,22; Batwa, 89: beaker, 
front iVrdiiamntiJlmD, 115, frum Dim- 
^tabU't 12; Bzitiib Himdfitaa, 363, 
3fi5, 308, 30!)-12, Pb. iviii-ax aitd 
fig. 3l6p 322 ; Bmnxo .4gip* Walift^ 
I4y iff*; Etnma, 136; liiia, 86; 
ni'i.ilhhicr 12; Kortb 22; 

origin of I 36-7; fHiLnted, 310-11. Sill; 
Soutb Ankerican, 39 : Susa. 221 Tolte- 
lati, S8: Torkaoa* I o:i ^ Vccbtko|i, 
218. 22U 222, fig 3. 225- 
Pnwilt^triiakar, H., review of Vhe^nne 

105. 

Psycbologj": Ahiliiie^ ^ JfoN, 1011 An? 
aiivage« eiiatonidiotmd ! 150 : dreniiii, 
59p 60, 94 ; ninaic and 
142; fnyth* 1ft. 

Puckett^ K^ N., Folk bditjt *]f ihr i^thert* 
Im^irtmf)^ 51* 

IHlcblo Indians: aiTurings madi' by^ 3; 

and tlu" Qnicbi-, 88 : witulicraft, 70. 80. 
PuaiJJiik ttunii of, eseavati*(L 310-HI. 

Q. 

QiicchuH, totemj* of* 02 
Qurt!nAkiifl^ tho Dallixburra trilxv 
Quema, Set Grlniiatonea^ 

tt. 

Race and truhtirc, 2. 

Efldeljjfe^ \\\, Fiskinti /roT« the wUeH 
tiinee (m'jrimf), 106. 
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Bit(U'ti{Fi.‘'Brovii, A, R., «u iiurnajes 
rtifeulatioiu «f Ambi^'oi qui) Australia j 
.•M3 B.. 3T4. 

Rain iiiakJiig; fa Easter Island, !f41 ; 
Modi, 68 . figs. 1 - 2 , n. E, fijTB. l-i i 
Maym 3J8. 

Kattay, R. S*, EtJitfioH ttwi J^Aa/rri 
(npitiVwed), 73 . 

Itay> S. H,. oil tlu< Banlatn language 
ll^lotnon I*,), 45; on kioj^Hp tntms in 
Aiuhr\>m., 3G8 *i,; ,4 tvittpamlin fimly 
t>f tAd A/(ibin«iti 4 fi ftlaitdt Lttn^i^ 
(rmVirni). 99; reviisw of JJouchJiu 
/ofi'-te/i', 2 I ; review of Spraeff/attiiliett 
^, Hrr AVdir, 20 , 

Rebirth o( aoctntDra, "im. 

Rcro«t of objects of I'tlinograpiliiodl 
interest, (^ 0 ]nmit 1 «e appointed, T, 

KeJigion: and uncestorB, 230; Christian 
□UKtion in Africa. 85 r Knnj, 418 , +44 | 
Mjivii, 317-18; Kap.li, HS^ Slmwalhc, 
277: Turkann, 103 . ,S«e Alnglc 
Toteiniam. 

K^-ndoVB (Raiidiivu] loDj^gOp 45 , 

RqNfirl id the Council^ igr^S* 5, 

Rc^xirt on the BnUsh Muai.^'uiu KxpciUtion 
to BritUb Honiinrn?, 1027, 205 fT. 

K**jj riots dujiljcat^^ kr djapfmaj, 26. 

lEt-s^ircli spedid, 7 ^, 

Rh<H!ei4+ E. Tr* on BiijA mpafryfpnwnta^ 63. 

Khodealn. aoutb«ni, J04. 

Rjop, otiltivation of, 23. 

Ricb^dap F, J.t tevitw of TAc aVft^ 
49. 

Rk'lciird, T. A,, on iron in nn- 

tb|qttTt 56. 

Rig-V(^ and Roman rel^doD, 247, 

m. 

Riiigfi, fijehUng, TurlcanA, mi, %, 4 , 

5. 

Rivera ^feinoriul nwjtjtljf for 

7. 2 ^ 1 , 

RcdA^Ttfl^ S, Popiii^tiOft problems 

fk* /'rtc^/c (pierj>MPWE/}, 64, 

Ri#g 4 r'i^, F* IJ.^ on Mflflt rtLo stotieip 58, 

H-njinm: the ^ens of tbe. 217; ibc 
of tJiw^ 


Rome, the imEiodmn ol trodidoii nt, 217^ 
243. 

Rondny, Wejiuiiit^, La $talua nttmla 
{rwiVrredb I57i 

Rose, H. J.: review of Etn^ghip, 131; 
iTBvi™ of roUKHtllWA 

p/^fiodiqiij^, ISI. 

HoucnAnla, i-nlendar ouatmni^ iot 154. 
RovJil jlntbropdlogle^il tnititut^^ Fdin- 
hurieb Ami Taotbiun^ Binnchi 134. 
Rti&siJi i ldte|ieii-inidden& in, 98; pottery, 
36; Btonc Ag^jn,50; wheat in, 31. 
Rye, entttvalion of, 23. 

S. 

SftfriBce. htimaa, in Moxico^ 3- 
Siukitl aa 57i!^to imiiifi-p 6L 
Stilut^idoaa: Turknnn, 200; Konjp d44. 
San (SAiiqiiaft)p 47, 

Smia Bltiy, jwttJenieiit at, 115, 

San ^iVatonior Brituib Hondnnt^k ruitives 
iiU 317. 

SwidoJsi Turkam. 178, 17% 187, tfiO; 

used in divinatfon, 193. 

Sau Liii§ Peteii. Cmitenmlnp explomtinn 
of, 316. 

Santo, New ]fi*liridf«, Icnnii in, 46, 
SomwAk, i'hlnejse garnet in, 62. 

Sttville, W. J, T,^ frt ftnXwien aVew? 

Guinm ^rrrrrirrt/)j 41 + 

Scalping in South America, 65. 

SehApera, I.; qn Bn8hniAQ bow^ nnd 
arrows, 72 ; on BaHbimin tribal dm- 
^iona, 47 ; Tonew of Crirtw ^nd ctistom 
t« jiiimffp socM/y^ 84 ; luview of 
Mtrfi tjj Fjtf. Southern Srgro, Si ; review 
of hrael^ Hm itft rt^Mf cuJUire^ 159 ; 
n^vjcwoF Letfe^rtmt rdvfion owif/afi4orC| 
133. 

Scbneffi^, A. E.. fr^orolrr^ rfo FAge 

rfy Bronze (rrr«wnf|^ 52, 

Sehobc«ta, P,; on Nc|^tqs of the .Midnj 
Peniiwnl*,, 61 : Bei dm UrwuMita^t^jen 
ihjh lrrri>«wf)p 145. 

Schersier, C. (ed.j, £*m Aumrm# AA 
lie fan fiuiiat, &'uAfeHur/n 88. 
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31., fVimi/iPc rfices o/ mankind 
irt^itmd}. 111. 

Schmidt, W-^ Dir Jiprisei/amUlcn atid 
SpnitkmlTeiae drr E^r {Ttvmi>rd^^ 20, 
Srliw^, E, H. L., on Bunbnuu cluaflili- 
CA^on, 47* 

ScotUndt the ciifltoUiaji of tuodLtion pi, 
‘J16, " 

ScythiAfi^ ip S. Kosaiii, 50, 

obittittry notit€^ of Henri 
Bttbert^ 111 \ on roat Anil yrOfk p^ricHila 
ip Gpiaea, 27 ; Edajlou and &rt 

III 73; fvvicw of Saeagr Ufe 

If* thf Uack 124. 

f^eligtiiAiip B, Z,* n^virw of Le^t 53. 

Settling AA llAftt?, bL 

Herims- Sre Naga, 

Senoi as Negrito 
Scpufo lAPgpage, W* 

Serpt^Pt* repraentiiig the Sun-god, 3; 
Ificii totem, afl; Skuwalbc Ix^Hefe 
about, 27j- 

8ex mtio, variations id, 2,14, 42. 

Slum, tlifi* and CLlneso gongs, US. 
Shiia-hntter tfw, ppoteciJHl by tin* Sbu- 
walbe.^m 

Shef'P, domratkation of, 35^ 

ShoHs At Lpliaantau* 303, 313. 

Siiiidd, protection Against wriftt-knile* 29, 
aidroko^oroO, S. An^ftrapolo^^ o/ 
(^ttm onJ Kirajmfff/ Pr^inee {frf^mrrd). 
Ml- 

Bhrtilwillt K teview of The fvultumn 

oj mnn (2iul 160, 

Sbiwnlbe Knlani the, N. Nigi^rin: Adultery, 
287 ; aoima] bdietH^ ITT I!k ; avoidaDoe, 
If,; betroriiftl, 281 i birth* 282; 
cattle* m, 28( b 282, 283,285.287* 288 ; 
ebiid-iminilig,283 [ ehililren, triiatciient 
of, 286 f dvAtb ceremoidefl, 281 ; 
divaroe, 286; dwellings. 276; fwti- 
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C^iu. 

N«vUI«, A. 0., Bsq, Chiffl Pn>t«tot o! 
AborigitiCB, Wsrtern Austritife. 

Nordmim, Dr. CL A. BoukvwdfgaUj) lOj 
Holdugfgra, Flnliied, 

Roth. W. a. Baq.. S.M.. M.R.OS, 
OhnatUnbuigt Demsnn River, George^ 
town, Brit^b Guian*. (^j) 

Itoy, Rat B«h>iduESantCbu»idm, Raachi, 
CliotA Kogporu, India. 

Show, Van. Arobdeaeoii jV. Haiek, White 
idle, AoglO'Egrptian Sudan. 

Van Wing, Rev, Father, 3.J. Kisantu. 
via Boma, Bdgiaa Googo. 


It it forticidurtg netted ttuU Felhitt ufiU f/iw «*iK* Ut the Swrtiat^ qf ihr, 
Society, B3, Upper Baifori Pidte, W.C.l, of any error in iAetV addretta or detcrip- 
tions, in order tkni A May be inn««it»ee/y »w the bookt^ 

Ttus tuiwa ieiih* aUaiAed to (Aeni aw fAo»f of feUoict vho have comjjovndcd for 
the .diiNiirtJ Buhneripfiatu. 

^ Them Felhigt Aaa* eon/ribcijett Papas to the /natituto. 

I Them Fellovt are Jf«m6er« of CouacQ. 
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of the F^ioxet 


ORDINARY FELLOWS, 

Yew of 

Ef«ct{rin. 

I9tt4 Abbott, W. J. Lctik, Esq,, F.U.S., 8 (im»d Parade, St^ Leomrdi, (![) 

190S Abbott, W, L., Estj„ JI D., A'flrtA Eaui, Man^itul. US.A. 

11113 Abert'um, HU ttnice the Duke of, C8 Afounf SlroU, IF, i, 

1925 Abiikhaai, John Conrad, Esq., ITadlAaiM 0,'^imL 

1919 Adund, H, Dyke, Esq,, CJiy-an Mar, Byll^gmue, Fidimutk., 

1925 Adoiu. Mias L. C., M.B.. 13 Ikxfningtm Park Jitbed, Uamputtad. AMI ', 9. 

1913 Adhibari, Rai Bahadur Aghor aath, <S«ymnlen*M(, iVonTiol SchixA, Sikhar, 

A sewn, tudia. 

1907 Attkeii, Mw. Robert, 52 i-pjjer Sed/wd Place, IV/A 1, 

1927 Ames, C. U„ Esq,, 41 Barfetton Gordem. 5.IF. 5. 

190G Andubjon, Major John Utmuhoti, 2tid East Lanes Rugiuteiit, c/o Cox 

di;Co.,SPaaMalt,S,WA, (*) 

1921 Andrew, Tlioiuaa H,, FUq,, F.3.L, fl The Cteeeetd, AFotinl Hadjord, Eindet, 

1912 Andnws, Misa Elizfibetb, 10 Park CreeaeKt, Toidrridge, Kent. 

1922 Aniistroag, A, Leslie. Esq., M.C,, F.S.I., F.S.A. {Seot,). H SmtleMe Eoad. 

SficJ^hl, (^1 

1919 Armstrong. W. E., 1^., 335 Aonwicd Heme Hdi, S.E. 24. (^) 

1935 A.slib)U, C. R, Ejmj.. 110 Drier, Mewde^ UiU, Idverpeoi, 

1905 Astley, Rev, 11. .J. Dukitirield, 3LA.. Liit-D., F.R.nifttJS,, Ea^ Hudham 
VicatBye, Kiny't Lynn. 

19U5 Atkiaeoti, G, J. M., Esq., O.H.E., Bamjdm, Oxan. 

1925 AuateiL, Leo, Ek^q.. Httna Bfttf, n'rt Samarm, Papua. 

1927 Avory, G. E, W'., Esq., B.A., 3B Che^er Sqtare. S, IF. 1. 

1913 Baker, C, IL, Esq,, CA.£., I.CjS., Greru Fnrwf, Mmphaw, Kent, 

1925 Baker, E, C., Esq., ddwiewtnrfiee O^eiet, Musoma, Tatiyanyika rem.ftu^, 
fill MouJtaifft. 

1927 Baker, t!apt. G. M., Jos, 

1808 Balfour. Henry, Esq., M.A„ F.RR, F.Z.S.. Fast PjtEsmaKT (1903-5); 

C'iJrr. Member Authrop, tkic., Paris, Flonmee and Rome; Piu HiKTt 
Muteam, Oxford ; Lattgle;/ Lodge, HiU. Ot^tfrd, (^J) 

1927 Bank». Mw, .M. M., 16 Homtoti Court, IF. 8. 

1873 Baitlay, J,, Esq,, M.A., l^o’s Reader in Aiiatuitiy, 5 Criek RckmI, Oxford, (•) 
Urjfl Knimanl. T. T., Dlnu-tiir. St'l»iti>l nf .Mnean Life attt) [j,mpu»gi«, Tht' 

VimTivittf, t'njH- Trnrn. 

19U9 Hatnanl, W.. FL,q., 9 OU itgtpxre, A.wdwV /iiri, JF.C.2. 

1915 Barnes, AUied 8 ., Ea,,.. Tudbr llauee, Wood.ttoek Hoad, Oxford. 


of the Rogvd Aothraj»lo*}i(3(ii Jnetitute. 
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Year of 
Eti^UinL, 

1918 B&uett, Mrs. Hilds A. L&ke^ B.Sc. (Econ.}, Qitebutn, Coaihutut Jttfiiue, H. &■ 
Jd35 BsrtlfHi;, F. (!., Esq.. PieyehiSogkiti LabotnUity, Von^brid^. 

J&20 Barton. C. J. Ju^oa T., Esq,, c/o The Secntanat, Hairfibi, Ken}/a Colmy. (!]) 

19ti7 BartoD, Captain Francis Rickntan, C.M.O., HouMbds, HatniiUflon, Gadalmisg,’ 
SaviU Gtub, 107 PifrodiUy, B'. 1. 

lieo Bate*. .1, A. E„ Ek<|.. c/n Difeetwalr Oenerai of Po^i^t. P.SM., Skm(/ku, CAsiki, 
CM Siherio, 

Bateson. Gregory, Esq,, ‘J5 Bolton Oardom, S.ir, 5. 

1921 Baisfonl, Heni^, Es<j.. 04 iI:^A /ffjfiwm, [T.t?. 1. 

1B82 Baye, Bamn de, 58 Aoevue «fe h Groftdr Armie, Pane, f*) 

1027 Baynes, Mrs. C. A, 39 Robtf^ Gordem, jS.Tr. 7. 

JOl-l Benaley, H. G., Eaq., fftiddon Itodge, Shcoterr ffili, 5,£. 18. (1^) 

1922 Bwr. Miss Dom H. (lo, c/o .WiVAoe/w ffollrfudeiu tt Vo., 17 OHtl 18 Biutio^hiH 

Strrrt, KX\ 2 . 

1918 Berry, Sir ilonu’a. B.8.. F.R.O.8., Bmmiiebiiftf. DtmgtHort, rtear HVarfoiSfr, Burke, 
1927 Besterroan. Tliewlore, Esq., (58 Boundary Eooii. A'.ir. 8, 

1922 Bevan, John T., Esq., WfMmintter Bank Honer, 2fl tSfotimi Botid, Nrw Barort. 
Herte. 

1927 Bcven, J. G., E«q., M.R.C,S., I..H.C.F., FrtajWowt*, V'rsaiiffoda, Ceylon. 

]t>28 Bigg*. H. j.. Esq., Church .Mimonary Society, lepnfuio, Peteia. 

1920 Bishop, Rev. HMx'rt L., Boa dm Vabix 138. Pwrto, Portrign/, 

1924 Black, Davidson, Esq., fVf/. of PekifiQ Union Mediml CoVky*. 

/Vl:i’;i^, ('Aihiiw. 

1920 Blackman, Miss W. S., 22 BordwtU Rood, Chford. ) 

1921 BlackwiMHl, Miss Beatrice, tkpariment of //umofi Aiudomy. VnivereHy Museum, 

Orford. 

1909 B}(^eii, Charles Gtto. F,sq., M..\..D.ytt., VirE-PREsinRNT, Stdwd ofOrinaai 

Stodiof, Findtunj Citrm, E.C. 2- (f) 

19(2 Blanc, Brig.-Gcncral C. F., H Methury Road, li', 1|. 

1896 Blundell. Herbert Wch], Esq., Brootys dab, 5. IT. 1. 

1922 Blyth, Alexander Ustan, Ksq., The Reeidoncy, AuimAu, Pofm. 

1919 Bonser. Mllfritl. Esq.. I BromieusA Aiti«ae, fliyhyok, N. 6; The lAbrury, 

Vniveieby CoBoye, G(»eer Strtti, IV.C. 1. 

1922 Booms, E. J., Esq., MJ>., GteyRad», B\R Yiewi Road, FTofeit^, Sumy, 

1924 Borley, Misa II. O., 32, BmrErm'Ke Road, IFatuiruorfA Cwuiiion, S.ir. S, 

1925 Bonlnois, Miss Holcn Mary. 

1924 Boa etu Emrys 0„ OnioexeUy CvBoye, Aberyslimflh, 

1864 Hrabtook, Sir E. \V,, C.B., F,SA,, F.I{..S.K.A. Copenhagien, Fast Pu’esidext 
( 1895-^); Foreign Aasociate Anihmp, Soe., Paris: Ennyhtttn House, 
WaUituftoH, Surrey. (^$) 


€ 


List of the Feltovr^ 


VttJ of 

1923 Brafli, James C., Bsq., Prolcssor of AnatomT, Tft# Univembf. Edmund Street, 
Birminghant,, 

1913 BMuntotta, H. J., Esq^ JI.A., Editok, Britiih JfiWBiw, (V.a 1. fS) 

1913 Btekfond, T,, Esq., HuSydene, Prinai'e Street, BtiminffUm, (^'tterjidd. 

1922 fiiewis, Parker, Esq,, F.S.A., Qlenhrae, Jetmond Pari, Namvlle-cm-Ti/w. 

1926 Brideer, TrilJittin B., Esq„ A.K.a. B.So. (Engineerii^), Fair^M SotnA, 

Kvigston-on^Thames. 

1919 Bricriejr, TVilliaai B., Esq., DSc.. In^itide vf Phut PathaLyff^, Jialhitmitrd 
Expaimenial Station, Harpenden, Herts. 

1909 Broad, IV, H., Esq., 3IJ)., 17 Rodnet/StMit, Ideerpool. 

1921 Brooke, Capt. Bcrtiam, Bath Club, Lover Street, H*. 1, 

1925 Brooke, N. J., Esq,, Districl? Officer, Kano, Northern Ptomtm, Nigeria t The 

Cnlanr, EjiSOm, 

1931 Brooks, Chae. E. P., Ew)., 31 Ohahurst Avenue, Highgatr, Rood, AMP. -J, 

1997 Broughton, Leg^ E, Uelree, Esq., ©/o The Secretariat, Nigerian Civil Seruioe, 
Lagos, Nigeria, 

1909 Brown, A. B., E(U|,, M,A. {spa BadcliSe-Btown, A. B., Esq., MjV,), 

1926 Brown. C. Banington, Esq., 2 Viaart Close, Ckiehester, SutKX, 

1927 Brown, G. G., Esq., Ph,D., 104 Guilford Street, W'.C. I, 

1923 Brown. Lady Lilian il. A., U'Aite Sock, Brvdtenhtvsi, HofUs, 

1912 Browne. Mafor G. St. J, Orde. li.A. The Eecton/, Ctudfoat St. Giles, Bucks. 

1885 Browne, John. Esq,, BircKwod, 36 Parkhill Road, Ctogdon, S\ttng. 

1913 Brunton, Gny, Eaq., 3 BegenCs Court, Park Road, AT.IF. 1, 

1923 Bruuwln, G. E,, Esq., Racctings, Kagse, BravOrse, Essex, (•) 

1902 Bryce, I. H., Eaq., M.D,, RugiiiA Prt>fe»a«r of .Wtomy in the Uniireisity of 

Glasgow, The Vnioersitg, Glc^u:. {Tf) 

1913 Buddie, Surgeon-Commundar llogct, K.N., Jitjuer Armtj and Nang Chib, 
Horse Guards Avenue, Whitehall. 

1925 Budgett-.Meakm. Denzil E., Esq., ChriH GAwroA, Oxford. • ‘ 

1919 BuUbrook, J, A., Esq., o/o Bo^jJ Bant of Canada, Port of Spain, Trinidad 
B.W.L 

1921 Biifchel], Jomca P. T., Esq ..Sotdhwkk Street, Hyde Park, If. 2. 

1921 Bnckitt, SI. C„ Esq.. ai.,A.. E.S.A., P.G.S.. Hottg Cottage, Clare Ca-i»- 

bridge. (|) 

1921 Bunishaw, Matthifla JL, Esq., M.R.C.S,. M.R.C.P., J!.B. (SfoBeow), 61 Caienove 
Hoad, Stok^ Xt%cingu>n, Ns. 

1913 Barrows, Arthur, Esq., iLD., Oommonvedth /Jejj/. of Meditioc. Sprintf Strtet, 
Mttbournr, Avslralia, 

1903 Burtj-, Slisa B- Ptillen-, The Forum Club, G Grosvenor Phtr, IP. 1, (*j 
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Yctiir af 

1E4 Barton. Mrs. V. Trono, (hk Trtt Hofm^ Sfaffs. 

190fi BiiiilitiHI, Dftvid I., Eaq,, Jimr., TM Uniwr^g^ Fijjpmwj, U.S.A. (♦^) 

1S)27 Buttcrworth, H. R., Esq., 80 Cokman 3- 

1913 Buxton, L, JL Diidbvp Eaq., if.A,, Ihpi^ of Hutimn Anniomy, Univerditj 
jtf p 359 tPogJ^odt 


1904 CAnipbelJ, Harry, E^^q.p M.D., 33 Oax^nduh TF. 1. 

1910 Capon, E. W*, Eaq., Ph.D** SO SA^rwwn Sired^ Hari/mL Conn., UJirA. 

1920 Caiduml], A. W,^ Esq., DiiitTict C^iirnnisdoaeTp Keif.-KmeAi, ria Cmf^umie and 

jSoZ^i, iVortAfr#! r«nVoriV3H Cood i Spniujfdd, The fFifwW* ffcear 

1912 Carlino, G. j Eeq** F.RG.Sh, BnnkfelA 

1926 Casik, Rgv, J. G. T,, M.A., Kinfs Schod, Bt'jwiwm, Jtidtfajid. ^tw Zmlmid. 
1925 Caatlo, Rov* T. W** The Jtectiirg^ GW/Wiw, Ixmeur. 

1922 Oaton-Thompfioa, SUfa Gertrude, 76 Atbcri ffoU Mand&m, 7. 

1930 Cbaildii, George, Royal Soeieim CTiA. &. Jameses Streei^ 5. JF. I. 

192T Chfunberlaitu Herbert R. U,t Esq,, Hampden Chib^ Hampden Sired^ Si- Fancfae. 
NAVA- 

1921 diiy, A^p il.A., 339 flese Street, South Hamikon, Canada^ 

1923 Childe, V. OoidoD, Esq,, feasor Ptohistorio Arcbseology, CniTmity, 

Ediaburgbt Brffww, Kirld^rae, Libetion, EdiiftbuTyh* (Tf) 

1915 ChfhiLOfyp E. W* P., Esq*,. 17ai«silp xV™ (^J 

1^ Chifilioliap George G., Esq., 12 HdUheod Road^ Edinbfirgk 
191T Cholmlcy, Major R. S., The Duie of WtUington*e Regiments Tonkin Barraeie^ 
Simjapore^ StmiU Settlemente ; Ftaar: Neirtm* RiHiugfon, I'orte. 

1S74 Gburcht Sir William Selby* Bsut.| K.C.Bh.* DJSCij BK-Preafdent R.C.P.* 
Woodetde Place, HatJuM^ HerU. 

1923 Clapps, Montagu B., Esq.* LKBhp 6 Old Jewryt E.C^ 3. 
loll Oloik, Mapr J* Cooper, Sotiih CoBege^ N.B. (Ij) 

1914 Clark* %\\ E, f^e Grot* Esq,* F-R.€,S,, Professor of ^Vuntomy* BaHbdofnm*e 
Hospital and Cdb^ E.C. L (U) 

1913 CSatke, I^uis C. G., Eaq.i FkSA«^ UnioetsUy cf Archa<ilQgy 4 tnd 

Ethndogij,. Downing Streets Cambridge, 

1924 Clay, Eiehard 0. Ch* Esq.* M.R-C.S.* L.E.C.P,* Ifonor limm, Fovant, near 

Satkbtiry. 

1926 Clayton, Lt.-CoK E., Vpaeon Manor^ MaTibofouffh^ 

1921 CleveAanderkiste^ Miss Florence dop 6S Eendnyton Gardem Square. Hyde Park. 
TF, 2. 

1927 Clifford. Mrs. E. M.» Chandler*^ Whitcornbef 


a 


iftit ^ the FeBows 


Yi»x of 
Kfectipix 

jajIS Clodf], Eliwnn], Esij,, Strafford ffovtr, Ahiebor^A, Suffolk, 

1927 Oodringtfln, K. de B,. Esq., M.A*, ricfano and Atbrrt ifatenm, fkftdh 
Kensinffton^ (§) 

192$ Cohen, Dennin J!., Esq*, 3 Orme Coutt, ir. *2. 

1926 (’nllet. Sir Wilfroii. IS South Hill Park Gardens, Hitinpriead, iV.W. S. 

1934 Collinn, Jlwa V, 0. (!., 4 ifittfiH Chafnhm, 128 Chcffitr Wall, 5* IF. W, 

1921 Colquhoun, II,, Esq,, M.I>. (Loud*), cfo Bank o/AW Herdand. Q»rrn fVW™ 

Stnei, E.C. 4. 

19IS Coltart, Cuptain A, H-, Jtmwir United Strroifc CUA, Charles t * 

Lr* AVrrouAu, Ch&enu iTOrx, Sieitiertand, 

1907 ColTiic. Ernest F., Esq., aM G*. The Raiden^, Zoinba, Nyasstdand: ifew 
Univcrmty Cltifc, 5. IF. 

1895 Corner, Frank, Esq,. M.R.C.a, Hor/al SoHeties Cluh, St, James-f Street, 
1. t^) 

1925 Cotti-Hl Rev. F. \V, J*. TmjMfV/ /nstiHUe^Chao Tontf Fn. Yanmrn. IF, China. 

1922 CmwfonJ. 0, G. S*. E*q., B.A*, Ordmmx Staveg Offce, Sonthamjiton, 

1931 CrequiT, Vinoent J*, Esq., P,0. Box 40, Ardlson, New ZaiJand. 

1913 Cross, its. JJ., c/o R. Rj/nw. Esq., ±l fn/irtnarff Road, macibnrn, 

1921 CtoEBlty, Fred H*, Esq,, 10 S&ttuVifltoB Avenvo, Chester, 

I90fi Crowfoot, J. TfV„ Esq., iLA„ G^ddesbrn, Scodes, Suffolk 
1911 (.ruiek'liaiik, J, G., E>q*, Audit Hefd,, British Guiana, 

1928 CuJwick, A. T., Keq.. The Redori/. Mordm, Surrric o/o Thr Srvrtiariat, [hr-cs- 
Salaam, Tongantflia, £, Africa. 

1911 Czekanowski, Dr. luu, Stn^ska 24, Lumw, Pofand, 


1927 Dallas, Copt* D. A, 0., A.D.O., Masm, ^orihorn Province, Tarvtttttjfika Territory, 
1895 Dalton, Ormonde Maddock, Eaq., iLA, F.S..4*, F.B.A., Oorr* Mem. Soc. 

d’Antbrop., Parin, BrtVisA Museum, Bloomsbury, BX*. 1, (♦TJ) 

1908 Dawkiito, R. it., E«q., MA.. Plan Dulas, Uanddulas, North Wates. 

1869 Dawkins. Sir W, Boyd. MA*, D.Sc.. F.R.S.. F.SA.. F,GB., Honorary Professor 
of Geology and Palaontology in the Cnivereity of Manobester, Faltou^ 
field House, FaUoufidd, Alanehester. (^) 

1922 Dawson, Miss Agnes, 15 Gower Street, fT.C. 1. 

1927 Dawwm. Warren R,. Esq.. F,SA. (Scot.). F*Z,B.. 41* Palace Mmsions. 
WAii*) 


1922 Deacon, Frederick, Esq,. Buck Hill, Bast WcUan, Ronwey, flampskirc. 
1920 Deoo, Edwanl, Upper Lody, Bushey Park, Hampton Hitt, Middlesex. 
1924 Deoianl, Rof. V. Auguste, 60 Dnsftnr Gardens, U'. 10. 

1926 Denintb, Mias (’orertanec M., 168 Cokhmir Court, S.W, 6. 
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VeAT of 

l^lcctiuTU 

J912 I)err>% Cflptp D, M-li.* Ch.B*. K.AiMil, S^tYnge Club, Addphi Term^^, 
WX:.; Tu/f Club, Cairo, 

1913 DosaI, Rao BohoflnT (k^bindbluiii H., Suba^ Saroda^ Ijuim. 

]925 Dftwr, Col. Sir Antime C.SJ,, 23 Druyfoii 5.Ti\ 10, 

1927 Di'ww^ Kriiynti, Esq., Tiririkenhum : ^^hufdiy iUff Kfvdum. 

Prtndhnr, A\ Ni^ria, 

* 192^1 t JiwgwfilL Sric .1., Eaq., M.A»(CatitAb .)t TH f Wn"?^A<wn Rfmd, xV.I1\ 11. 

19 ir 7 Dixdn, A. E^q.* ScJ)., Profewswn: of ADatoinVp Trinil^ Ihitfiin. f*J 

1906 Di^on^ l)r« RolimJ Pu Je^r of BthAolo^^ ffariinrti Unit^/dk^t (jumbnd^^ 
.1/d^., UJi.A. 

1920 DonoliogJi^ Mns. Agiiefl C. M-A,* 31 SFe#/ 7Bth ^reef, N^w Yerk Ciijf. 
Borimn, Rr%\ S. S., P.O. Ihx^ S]4p /*rr/wrtrt, S. Afru^, (■[} 

1920 lJortwv% G<?o. 35 ITwif Nhih New YorL 

lOlfi Driliittrg, .1* Iwq.* UckfatJ Lod§e^ Cft>KUffQiiffhr Umta 

01 ChaiKcr^ Lam^u 

1 S 99 Dufrkwonh, VV. L. H.. Esq., U.A.. M.D., 8 c.B.. Uolkffe, Cmnbrid^. {* 11 ) 

1921 Dunda^p Hon. CtmH., Aloship Tanganyika Trftilortj, Eo^t Afrieicu (Ti) 

1903 ]>i]Tham, Mibk EdJtli, 30 Oknioch Road, Hampfiead, y.W, 3. 


1927 JiMoa, H. J,, Esq,. W Vope.nhagitn JtotuJ, Gillingham, Kent ,♦ BaUid VnJtes^, 
Oiftnd. 

1910 EikBi. C. H., Esq., TiShi la Jafita, JSkji He$iu>, Italy, 

1693 Kbbeb. Artkiir, EiK{., Si. M-ichadu, Burgh Heath, iipiOtH. 

19^1 ii^dgar. J, llustan, K.lt.G.S., Ckimt liilami MUtiaii, 34 C'i>IIim;i Str*^, 
Mrlbourtte, Vitit&na, Aa^tdlia. 

1922 Edgvil, Rev. \STlliaiii H.. c/O O.C.C,, Jjd„ Smyrna, Ania Minor. 

1911 Edwunls, Francis, Esq., S3 a High Street, MaryUinme, tt', 1. 

1926 Elkin, A. F., >iiq„ c/o Anstrafia Houiie, Strand. 

1927 fUletslmw, 11 . L\, Esq., VnivereUy College, Darhtm, 

19S5 Ellis, H. Hnvduck, Euq., 14 Dotftr Mansions, CanteTbttry Road, Briiiotf, S.d’. 9., 

1923 Etphiastoae, ejir Hazard, c/o Memre. Orindlay dt Co., 54 PnrliameHl Rtrt^. 

s,ir. 1. 

1927 limley, Emcst D., Esq.. District Commisaioner, Tatm River, Kipini, Kenya 
Colony ■ SporU Ctuh, St. Jamet's Street, S.W. 1. 

1909 Entwistle, Peter, Esq., Deputy Cuiator, The Free Public iftioeum, Liverpool. 
i«91 Evans, Sir Artkut J., M.A., IJLD,, DttA)„F,RjS., F.B.A., F.S.A,, Profeaimr 
of PrehUtorio Arehaiology in tlio Dnivernity o( 03doid, roMfitufy, 
Oxford. (5) 

1916 Evojiei, L i t.?!,, Ej«|., H..4.,Penit.Vmeiim. >(edcrote<l 


Liu fif the FeihfX's 


1(1 

Ekvtloq, 

1913 Kvftiis, Lt.-Col, Sir T. J. Cutw, M.C., F-B.C.a. SI Wimpok Sirwt, fF. 1. 

19S4 Evflw-PriIwUaril, E. E., Eaq., J/aw vl6n, Cmcborough. Simex, 

im Fogg, Clirietopher C,. E»q., Waxham, 1 Campdtm Rowi, SofUh Crwjtlm. 

1903 F«llai*c, E. N’., B,A-. Skchetaky, Fi'scAefci. CAww Cmtrt Gardens 

Rn^ld. (f) 

1931 Fnrquoisoii, Aloxaiiaer, F^sq., iej% Bouse. tS5 BeUjmte Road. $.W. 1. 

1920 Farmr irockley, C,, Esq., 65 Barms /aim, Comutry. 

1921 Fnvell, Bichiml Vemaii, Esq., 3I,R.C.S.. Penberth. &. Bunjftu 5,0., 

CornmU. 

1927 Fotisoy, Eiiq*, 1(>6 IVtitck^, 2. 

191 j Poll, Ruv. J. B,, NaUtv Tmiaii^ Institute. Ottxby Estate. Kufiig, R. modesia. 
1924 Pendun, Kevin Gerard. Esq., M.A., Leefeurar on Economira, nniverdly o( 
Edinburgh. 23 IfVrfAffll Gftrdens, Edinharyh. 

1911 Fciit«>ik, C.. Esq., Speneer House, South Place. Findniry, £X\ 3. 

1W3 Fenton, Cftpt, E. G.. F.R.C.S.L, Ceanaym. CorboBy. LimerkL 
190S Fenwick, N„ Es.],, Miniim, Kentja Pmteetomte. {•) 

1014 Fcmini, Dr. Antonio AiiraliQ fin Cost*, Bciem. LtOm. Portugal. 

1902 Pen-era, Earl, ^ianwton £far<jl<f, Ashtyde-Ia-Zouch. 
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^1^08 do Muspu Naoionul de Hio dP Jandm. 1877 (in j, 

Arclnwum Nnuk Antropologipiaycli, iw6w, 1914 (in proffn?*) j 
Aftjmro da Aiuit«mia p Amropolosia. Liaboa, 1013 (In prtWKMal M. 

Ah* guiitiiQf Margatp^ l890-i&24, 

Atlanti.s Londoti, 

JM Ifi il»n^ lOOOlio imsnwl. M. 

AJtP Orient, Der. Lpipilg, 1000-3.1, 

Ahnchlemon. Brwlau. 1922 (in progmssj. M. 

A.«d.r«. A«,i.uo. |„ ,1.. Adv.™„„.a™.,,, J 
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flOr. Baytrischt? Vorg^^Hirlitafteuiid, D«rj MiiiaictJi, 1021 (iti pnigitMl* 

I eti BiiBffislcc-Afchi¥* Ikjlin, 1010-15. 

52, Bantu Shidie^ JolmimcAbiug^ 1025 (m progreiab 
ft5. Ekrg«n.^ Mimeuh Aurhuk, BfftgiJtt, 1015 (in pmgrfyi^Jfc J* 

r)3ST^ Benchtc libcf die Mitteilimgeu %^oji. Freiindpri Her NEtturwisstetL^hiiEten in Wien, 
1847^1. 

1 51V Bihlia, Meriden* 

55. Bibliuthecia Africwm, Iimabcutk* 1024 (tn progfasA}. M. 

55n. Bidrag cLll ^MermanlandA Jildre KultiuliTi^^iriii, Stuckhohiir T8TT-1915. 

1 C5?s; Bidmg tiB FinilJjmds oeb Folk. Helninufoni, 1884—1905. 

I Bidcag liU Vir Odliugii Hifder, BNiekholtn* 1835-1900^ 

! 5fr. Bijdnigoii tnt da Tfud^ Laud en Volkeulmndef van Nn! prillntlAcb-IndiH. 

Biitaxia. 1895 {hi prcgreas)* J. 

57. Bbrnetrikn, Lutidcm, 1001 tin prognma), by aubKafiptioii. 

B8* Blatter ftlr deutwdie Voigwithiieliti^ Leiprig* lOas (in pnigmn), M. 

Boterim do Miiaeu Nacionnl de Ria rle JaneiTOp 1024 (in progreas). 

1 7D. Bfilei.tfi dal Mu^ Xfieiomil dt* Mi-.ticUp 1005-04. 

I 71. Bolelim d* Bocbdsidc de Lbil>ori. 1880-06, 

1 73. Boirtiu de lo Amdoniirt NmHoiml d® HktriHap Quito* 19^ (tn progfemj. 

I 7.1* Boletin de In Academin Nneional do Ciendas cd OcTdaba, Bupiioh Aires* ISSO-lOOfi- 
I 74. Boletin de la SocLpdad Meid<^»Dft do G#!<igrafin y EatadLUricap Mcjnco* I015-24_ 
7f>+ BokUtt de la Sodcdad di* K^diue Viimmi#* flan SohiiatiaQ* §921 (in pfogrea*)* M » 
75f. Boletln iln la flc>cie<[iil eeuatfiriarLa* Quitn^ |9ES-20^ continiieil aa Boktin dp In 
Acuiikiuia Neeional de Hlsioria. 

I Trui. Boledua dc k Heal Aeademia de Cieuciaa j BarrelcmaT. 19l7“2ri,. 

76. Bolkttino di Balelholugia italkjiii, Parma* 1875 (in progroK^). J. 

77, BoLtettino Helb K. Scm:-, CkogTaBcn italianap Rouiep 1016 (iti ptif>gn£fafaj* M- 

t 78. Ikilkttiiio della 8oo. pknioiitwo lU Iktk Aitip Timii* 1018 (in prngreaa). JVK 
70, Britiflli ifiiirnal of Paycliifldg>% London, 1004 (in progreasjp J* 

8(1 British Medical JutiTiia], Ijmiddn fin progrv*ft9L 
I 31, BuleriniU Hoc. H. Tomone de neogfafsOp Hiieareiti 1016—21 * 

82. BuLkrin of the SckfioL of Oriental flt tidicSp London. 1921 (in piogw^J* M. 

83. Bulletin of the B^iaitl of del tie ^itidicA. Loncinn. 1921 ( tH progreia). 

84« Hiiiliit.in* Ooniiriitin Min^nn]| Wellington, l9l)i (in pn>grra^)p 

I 85. Buiktln of the Bureau of Aifiericfin Ethutdogy, Wa£:hiugtoii* |!301 (in progreaa). 

1 B6. Eiuiktlii u! the UiiitMl 8tntca National Waaliiiiji;t4>ri* 1922 (m progre^}, 

L 88. Rulletin de In ScNrl^t^ pr^LiU)orii|ue fran^ls^p ParM, 1908 fiiii prr^rn^)* A|, 

89. Bulletin cle la fliatiatirpie genenile de In France* Parkp 1911-27* 

I PO, Bidktiii du riieUitut dn Sociologtr flotvay* 1910-14* eoatliiiiM m 

Revue. 

9(k- Bulletin fif the Geological flurvey. Washington, 1893-1905^ 

9(hF, BulLftin of the Beruim Pima hi Bkhap Mufleiini, Honolulu* 1925 (in profrreM). 

I 90ii. Bulletin of the Americart of Natuml History, New York^ 3807-^l9tl7^ 

9l>k. Bijlktin of tlie Archaeological Survey of KiihtKp 0airt>. HK38-11, 
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1 llOft, fitilletlu de I'Acodtimitt d'Hippoi]iE>, Bona, 1863. 

0Or. Bulledti de I'tJniwrHitd de I’Anie t'^ntnUc, Toalikeut, (in 

1 Bth'. Balletic of ibe Fre* Musetiin of Scien™ cud Art, UalvwiiCy of PflunsylFnak 
Piiikddpbio^ 1897-1902, * 

I 91. Bclleti B do In Suoidti- f, lalgE da CJeograpbie, BniitseJs, 1OCH (in progHsa}, M . 

I 92, BcUetiii dc in SoojiHd beljre d'fitudwi colotiiaiea, Brussolii, JD02-l!ll. 

03. Bulletin de In Closse des Scinnees. B, Acnil, l»%e, BrussuW, 1901 (in pRjgrojtj) .K 

I 0-t. BuUetm Asrieok Ju Congfi belgo, Londuo, 101&-17, 

I M. BnllFtic drt lit Boci^ d'Antliropologie de lijims, IdSl (ia progRss), J, 

I oa. Bnllatin ile In Smi^te ptjljTnathiqiw de ISofbihan. Vntiiies, 1883-1021. 

I fi€D. Bnlktin of tlio Sortlwrn Tomtor.v, Mrlkoiime, 1012-13. 

1 &0J. Btilletin de In Soetiitd kluidiviflle de (l^ogmpLk, Cairo, 1398-1912, continued iia 
BiiUeltn de b Soci^te niiltiiiiich do Ceogmpbio. 

1 9(kj. Bulletin of tlie rhilli(H Academy, Aodotfer, Jlnss., ltKlJ-19. 

0O^r, Bulletin de In Roeicbl eUinoluj'ique dt^ Pnriis I3I6-7. 

! Ofii’. Bulletin de rAenddmiff roj-nb ibs Bejences. des Lottre.% et den D«ai«-Art* 
Bnu!>clii, 1603-9, 

1 Mb. Bulletin de I'EcoJe franvaieo dHjrtwme-Orient, Hanoi, tflOI-2. 

OGt. BuliutinA do la Boci^te d’Anthnijxtlogie de Parin, 1860-90, continuod u 
Bulktica ut MtSmoireade b Sociiitd d'Anthropologk de Park. 

I 97. Bulletin do b ^oiriilte da Botda, f>it!t, 1304-1915. 

ftS. Bulletin de In SiicitlW iimjehiitulaij*- de li<kigrapliio, .NoueyieJ. fm 

progress), J. 

I 09. Bidktia de b Kodnte snltncieh de tfeograjilili,. Cairo, 1917-22, continued as 
Bullvtiudo b Socicte royale de (jilogmphio d'Egvpbe. 

I H», Bulletin du CrtmiK d'Ettidiis Hbtoritiufcs . . . de i'Afiiquo Owldentale frao- 
Vniae, Barb, 19J 8 (in progrrM), M. 

mi. Bulleriiw ct M^nioircide la S-wiite d'ActhroiyiU^Tk de Paris. ItKX) (in progres,), J. 

HW. Bulletins et itenmires d« la Soei^i^ d’Antlropologia do BrnxElIes. 1882-1914, 
.rontijiuod as Balbtina de b 8.id#Te d'ActliTorKifogia do BrnxaUes. 

I 103. Bulbtia iatiTnali.^0 de PAeademie dos Seknc«. Kmkow. JS01 (in prsigreas), J, 

104, BiiHetins do lu Soeiitiirapetiale Je* Naturaliatw. -Mehcow, IWOS-lDU. rtintiimiMl 
aa Bullotina de la SwkitS dm Tfaluralistes, Xoscov, 19|T ({q procrcsal, J, 
BulJttiti. *dMt uijJ^r 

lOij. Buibtins de b Soei^ti dvs Etudcfi Octbiibnoes. Tahiti, 1018 (in progrrsd, M. 

irjfiD. Bulletin de b SooiiSt^ royalo de Owgmpbie d’ligypto, Cairo. 1023 (in 
prugrw), J* 

Uten. Bulbhns de b Society d’.Xnthropologie do Bnixelles, 1919 (jji progiesa), J, 


Can^ian OeiHirtinem of ,Mic«. Goologbal Survey. Srr acdor ReiH-rts, .Menmifs 
I 106. Cfttalojiua of Polisl, Scientific Uterfllme, Krdtots-, lOOl-l I 

1 'fl"’ T»Wta. iaK- 78 . 

1 101* CisntrtiMlUtt fQr Antiiitipolfjgio, Jc^na, 
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I 106. yd, imZA. 

I 109. Qsjlon Aiitiqiuiiy Hud Utemiy CfolombOj 

110. C^ion Juiinuil of Sqwnce^ UolcufilKf^ 1924 [in progr^J^ 

111. Cliiuidi ilia«bujirv Emew^ LuDiJctiii 1901-27* 
t 11 Id. Oiriuit«, Lobdun, 1902-^. 

I 112. CoLtmiLk Umveraitjr Coutribiitiouj# ia ADtlLrop#l«g>'^ Now York, 1913 (m 

pTogreiu), J. 

1 US, " IntoTiucbiM] d'Autlm^pDlogb et d'Afcbblogb pr^liiatoii^qfia, CdzDpt^ 

Tondn^, v^rioos towr^, 1868-93, 190i6i 1912, 

1 114. JutemAiioual dee AMerkfuiktee^ Comptee-RendoB^ vaiiDiiJi 1877^ 

. 1004, 1910-15,1924. 

Ll^. C^Dgt^e preliktodqiic de France^ vuriotts towne, 1905-14. 

1 [ 15. C^ntributiDiia fwm tte MuBeum ol the Axaerican India Heye Fottudatioa^ New 
, York, 1913 (Ln prograw), J* 

U5k. CoDtribuCiooe to North Amertc^n Etlinologyi Ui^.A. Gc<^lagiMl Survey» Washing- 
toti, t8TT-9S. 

IIT. China Jminuil of Soknee and Art^, Shanghai, 1225 {in piogreesb M* 

116, OongOj Brussels, 1920 (m pragmuse), hy subicrlptioii. 

I US#. CiiiTrzit AntliD'^liolDgiail Litenituie, LaoL-oBtor, Pu., 1912—13. 


I lit. UjftVftH Wdtevredeii, 1921 (in prognesa)^ M. 

I 119ik Dolgomtok (Tiuvuux de rinstitnt Andkologiijiie de rUEUvetint4 Fraotco#- 
Jnafepb), Szeged^ 1911 (in progrees)^ M. 

120, Dominion Mtueum Monographs, Widlingtont N.Z., 1921 ^in progreoa), 

T 120e* Dmperi Camiumy ReauifcL (Biametiic Sedee], London^ 1901-10, 


1 120$^ Egypt EjEfibitilion Fund, An^hNlDglDal Eeportit, London, 1892—19C9. 
I 121. Epgraphk Zejknka, London^ 19C^ (m progiussj. 

I 122. Epipapliica Indicnp Calcutta, 1688 (in pingrraa). 

1 123. Efmx Naturalist, The, tThiJinsford* 18S7-9S- 
124. Efhntigraphko, Pam, 1913 (in prDgreas)^ A!. 

I24r* Etlmologkdior Aikeigw, Stuttgart, 192tl (in progres*), 

I24s. Etimnlogischcs Natwbktt, Berlin, 1^5-1902. 

I 125, Ethnos, He^co, 1920 (in progreseh M- 

125s. Eugfinlcal Newa, New York, 1927 (in pmgreas)^ M . 

1 135v% Ettgank-J Laboentoty Memoini, Lcindon* 1907 (m progrcBe). 
t Engonka KevlEWp Loudon, 1909 (in progreasb M. 

PiftF. Eurasia SuptentrioEuilb Antiqua^ HeLsmgfote, 1927 (in progresa), M. 

1 J 27. Eosko-Fulklon^f ViloTk^ 1921 (Ici pfogrr^). 


129, Futabureu, Rtockbulm, 1900 {in prugrcaB>» J« 

130* Field lliwuitt, AitthruiHiLogicul SericH, Cfateago, 1697 (m prxjgresa), J. 

130Di Plcid Mtu^um, Amlitopalu^f Metnuir?, Chicago'^ 3925 (in progress). 

c 


M PeriodifaJ PidtUeatioiu in tfu Littraiy of lAe Sot/al AiUknp^offioal ImtiUUe. 

131. fitwkt Hujrtuju, SranntlnblBd. HeUiiigloH, [902 (En progits*), M. 

132. FciUtlore Rword lud Folkiore Joumaf, I86S-89, Kmtitwint m FolktHWe, Londflii 

1890 (m progress), J, 

133< Fomvfiiuuni, Stoekholiii, 1906 (iii pngctss), M, 


134. {J«j»va, Ueneva, 1924 (iit pn^resa). M. 

QeolugiMl tSttn-ej- of Ctuaa. undur Paliwntologk Sijjiea. 

1135. Geogr*pMcjJJo«n«l, I^inrlon, 1331 fiji progress), M. #' 

[30. GJ<^phiin La, Paris. [921 (lo progregs). M. 

I 136*. ttids. Batax-Wh Oenootwhap vno Kansreu oo Wfl(eiu(c!tappeBjiAtnst«dAm 
IfllT (in progrew). 

I 136h, Giornafo di SotPiiai! ed Econotnioho, Palernio, 1886-7T. ’ 

I 137, Globus, Bruujrtt'iolf, ] 901-10. 

138. Gold Coast Review, Aceta, 1925 fui pn^refls), M. 


1 Publicatigtw, Condon, 1859 (iq ptogcessb by subscription. 

140. HerediUB^ Ltmd, (b pio^fcjs), hy ^obficifjptioti. 

1 140t:. EObbert Jowmal, tlB. Londoji, 1914-10. 

t4«E. History of the Betwickahire KatiirelUfs' CJnb, .Alnwick, 1^1910. 

I 140k, Homnus, L*, Parw, i5S5-T. 

1 14i. HcB^ho iQr Votkaknnde. Giessen. 1905 (in progress), J, 

142. Handlmgnr, Stocldiolm, 1922 (ia progreae). 


143. 

144. 

146. 
140. 

147. 

148. 


Inti, Xinu, 1923 (in progresn), J, 
ladian Antiqawy, Boinbay, igss (ja progress). J. 

^dimu Notes end Monogrephs, Hryo Fomnktion. New Yoct. 1920 (in pre«re«). 
IntenwliounlM Arehiv fflr Ellmogrephie, Leiden, 1888 (in progrew), J, 
latwnational Jonrnsl of Americnn Lijjgqiarifa, New Yntk. 1917 (in program). 
Intemationnl Jannu] of PayclKHAniiJy9i)i. London, 1923 (in progreas), M 
Intematjonnl CoogreaKB. .Sk CongT^s Interaationst. 

148c. Intefnatjoanl Catalogne of Scientific Litem ture, Lnadon, 1903-17, 

148ii. I pelf, Leipzig, 1926 (in progress). 

1«. I»P. Ol»b«v. Ubi^lci Wlv.™:., An^polc^S. i 

It54a-19j5» Moficesw Univcrsitj"* 

150, IzvesUa Imp A^ereii Naut. St. Petersljtug, JSH-1916. cootianed » Izvatin 
Koeakoi Akndtjnii Naut, Leningrad, 1924 (in progreas), J, 

1 151. Jal»„hnit [Q, di, V„g«,!,i,bto d„ IA,d« ttdl, 

1901 (m pmgrea*), J, ’ 

i*”. Iffli (i. 

ptEsgri^}, J, 

a™.. .9.0 (b 
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I i54» Johrobexii^hte dcs Veirms fOr Enllpariijc^ T>re«dpp+ 1870-IWU 
! 155. Jatixeabtfriclitfi dtr ^ugrApki^tiiiiD GeselLsichaftp Eera. laSO-l&OSi- 
f 1 I55e. JntuvfilHrrjchli; Vnn+inK far Rnlfcniidi*. Matz, 1870-BlS, 

I I55>t. Jabrasbracht& der gTfOgmplthf^ltaii ticseihchaft in SrOiitrbeD^ 18&&-t9Cl3, 

1 I55p* Jatre^lwri^tticd^r goograpWEwh-etSin<>gra|sblsobEii t*csctlscIiJift ni ZOiidii lOOtJ-lO, 
1 15&11. JiAlirhu{:li dot Gwilackcjt fOr lutluriugi-^lic GesMjliithti* ijiitl AltcrtiiniBkuiido, 
Mutt, mj-T. 

1 155s. J^puD Joiltdr! of Moclical lienees, Tokyo, JB'ia (in pfogfi?:®). 

' tSfi. Jakrbuch far Alti?rtiuii:@kii£ido, Vfeniaip 19(17-13. 

107* Jali||biiob ties i^tidtiAcIion fUr Volkotloindf, L^ipzi^. 1900 (in program), J - 

[fW. Jabfbadh d^t Asiatisclitin Kunst, Leipzig, 192+ (ia progress)- 
Ifirf. Jotixmil of the AEfioan Society* liontlon , 1901 (in proiiire^)i .1. 

I IGl* JoqTniil ol the Ejiat India AnaociAtion,, LyndaDp 139Q fin pKigT^)> M. 

0^. JoamJEtJ of Hcllenin (In pmgre®), J, 

1*53. Jonmol of Bomaji Etndiea, London, 1011 (in pnigre®), liy hubf^ripUem. 

I 104* iTonnial of tlio Royal A^iatiD Society, l^ondon, lS^7-52* IS^KI (b progress^ J- 
HVj. .Toymill of the Royal Statistical Bctdety, Loadoti, !88S (in pTOErKss), J. 

IfkL JfiTUBJil of the Royal tTnited Service liLitiftitioti^ Li^ndon, 

107^- Jouninl of E^vTitian Aiebcffoloj^p London, i^li (in progre^}* 

168. Jnunsafof the Gipsy Lore Society* liverpooU (b progress), M. 

I 10. pTonmiiTof GtustiM. Cninbridge, 192*1 (in pcogresajp by atib^etipticm. 

I 171). Journal of tie Royal Society of Arta* LoodoiiT 1891-8. 

I l?l. of Mental Scieneep [jOndoiip 1857^l9ftiL 

I 172. Jbiimni of lie B^jyal liistitote of Cornwall. Truro, 1865 (in pio^sa)* 

173. Joamtil of the ManebeJ^ter R^yptiAii and Orientnl Society, 1912 (in progMa)i 
I 174. Joiimal of the "Eojis!‘Society of AntfE^Tiariea of Irdand, Dublin. 1887 (in 
progress), J. 

175, Jomnai of the Si>eiety of Oriental Reseftreh. Bryn Pa,, 1925 (In 

progreflsjp M* 

1 170, Jouwl of Americati Folklore* New York+ 1914 (in prugm^^b 
IT?,. .Toumol of Heredity^ BdtiniOTe, 1024 fin progress^ d* 

I 178.^ JonmaJ of Arnerican OfietiUl Society, New Haven, 1843-56. 

1 170. Joinnal ol the AnthrnpdE^ical Society of Boinhay^ 1885 (in prngrT^b j- 

t8t>. JoDmal of the Amutic Society of Bfiugal, Calcutta* 1861 (in progre^), J« 

I 181. doimiaL of the Royni AaiAtie Society, Bombay* 1S41 (in progre«»)p J. 

I 182. Journal of tba Royal Aiantic Socriefcy, Straita fnow Malay an) Bmncb Siii|^pore, 

10D4 (in pregreaab 

1 JonmaL of the Royal Asiatic Bocicty* North Chiiia BniDch^ ShnniEbai, 1S50 (in 
progrets), J* 

1H4. Journal of tba Bibar nod Orissa Rcsoareh Swiety^ Rauehi,, 1915 [in ptogn^b J* 

1 185. Jotimal of the Btmiifi Rcficarcli Society* Kiingt»oii* 1022 fb progress), 

185. Joufml of the Punjab Hbtoriieal Society^ Lahore^ 1911-15. 

Idlic.'. .Tonmiil of the Ethnologiraf Simi*ty of London* 1S4S-56, 1859-70. 

1 187. Journal of the C*!^ylon Bmnch, Riyal Ai^iatic Society* ColombOp IM5-1010. 

c a 


iW Ptrioditfd I*uttiicatioti» in the Library a/ Iht JnthTafelogtcai FnstUiitt. 

1 m. JoimijU of thft Siani Sociely, Bwgkok. 19tM (in pfoaress), M. 
i«>. Jounul of the De|MrtmeDt of Caloqtto Uiiivicr!iity, 1920 (m progttsss}^ J. 

t90c. Journal of the Hydertibud Arehicolugicail Society, Bombay, 191(1-20, 

I IOOe. .Toonui] of Atnertcan Ktbnciloay anti Awhieology, Sew York, 1091-2. 

191, Journal of the Anthropoloaiciil Society of Tt^-o, IS97 (in pnigtcja), J. 

I laiA, Jott^l of tiie East AEriea end ITgtnda Saturel EEieioty Socic^', l,ondon, 1912 
(in progress), M. 

I I9la. Joutttel of the Indkit .%rohi]iel 3 igo, Singapore, 

1 192. Jouuul of the College of Sdemreo, bnperid Umveruty of JajMo. Tokyo,.!900-22. 
I 193. JittirmJ of tip Royal Agncultural Society', Britiah C aiana , Iktueram, 

1 194. Jounuil of the Polynedan Society. Sew Phnioqih, 18B8 («, ptogrti;), J, . 

I 195. Journal and Ptoeeedinga of the Royal Society of Sew South Wales, Sydney, 1870 
(in pn^m$»), J, 

19ft. Journal de la Societe des Aniericaimtee tie Paria, 1890 (in pit^rew), J* 

Journal niise aotbropolt^gique. See Riiasiaii Anthropological joiimol. 

I 197. Journal du Payehokgie, Paris, 1920-5. 

I97c. Journal of the Antbrofailogical Institute of (Sreai Britain and freland. Loudoo. 
1871-190(1. continue*! as Journal of the Rojnl Anthmjpological Institute of 
ftnnt Britain and Iietand, London, 1007 (in progress). 

1 198. Katulug des otlinograidibichen Retebstnuseumr, Leiden, 1910-18. 

IM. Knonlfdgn., l^omloB, 1911-17, . 

200. Kolonial Inrtituut, Jaarverslag uml other publications, Anwtefdniii, 1914 (in 
ptogiesa), J. 

^X)De. Koreun Kcpoiiitory, S^tiJ, 

21 Wr. Kgl. Soi^ke Vjd^iwkabem Sebkalw Sknfter, Trondbeiin, 1002 fut pwfirew), At. 
Laiici^t, Loijilozi, M. 

aa. Language, Baltimore, 1925 (in progress), M. 

203r. Language .Monographs, Phil«ld,>hia, 1925 (in progress). 

2i».5s(, Lcopoldina, I.«iprig, 1930 (in piognss}, J. 

1 204. b'Honuue piebutorique, Paris. 1903-11. 

205. Lud, Lwow, 1922 (in ptogmuf), M. 


203s 
T 207. 


Man. I.oiidDn. 1901 (in progresa). 

Man in India, Ranchi, 1921 (b progress). M. 

rtstotie och .Antilorilota AJcademicna, Stoekholnj, 

loi*.— id05, 

Atannns Utpug, 1910 (in progreaa). 

Motei]nlr Aotropulogicxaonardieologiczne i etnDgnticxne, Krakow, 1895 (in 
progiuM), ' 

1«>« I'hiitoitc primitive ot natuielk Jo rfaomme, Parb, 1870-87. cm- 
tinned An L 

I 2lQr. Marfunir BiMiophily. The, CTiDeiiinati. 1912-13. 


2118. 
I m. 

1 210 . 
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I 210b« SlfltienuilweUe nnd SalunrijwncliiiMicIie B«richt« niw (Tngnrd, IkiUu. l88'->- 
1013. 

I aiOs. M«l4cliuuli*ii Mh NottlUka Mueirtt, Stockliolm, 189«-1?N«, contiiWHl a* raw- 
hnmn. 

1 2Ktet MwldcLiDiiieti frim Osteigotlfliids Formuiimies Jliwi Foreiiiiig, iTppwb, 1903 
(in progress), M, 

211. Mcdiidcliwr om DBiuiutrk^ AutEnpologi, Copenliagsii, lOO" (in progres*), M. 

212. ]\Idang«& de la Facalte oriflHtale. eontinuiil m Mebngi^ de t't?nivwHit« d(? St. 

Jofiepb. Bsyroatb. 11306 (in pnjgress), M. 

I 214. Parb, 1890-1901, 

I 21D, M^moire* de I'Acadetnie ropdi- belgf, BrtiascU, 1901 (in pwisressj. 

21fi. Memotr«s de b SocWtd dea Aatlqtiflirea dti Nonl, CoiHsnlageB, 1KJ6 (in 
prognssn), J. 

I 217. ilemmiw d# la Socicte d'Antlifojwlogie dc Paris, 1860-98, conrinned na Bulletitw 
St HdtDoires ds la Socidtd irAfltlimpfilugie de Paria. 

217b. MdnKiires de )a Bocidte ('tluicdogiqu&, de Paris. 1841-5. 

21Tv, Mi^tBoires conroivafa de l*Aeoddiiiia foynle bstgfc, firussets. 1889—1905. 

llemoires de la R«ict« royale da Crniada. 5ee under Procerdin&s and Ttsa*ae- 
tlmiB of tbe Royal Society of Canntla. 

I 218. lifeinoriaB dc la R. Academia de Cieociaa y Arte^, Boreelona, 1919-35. 

I 218a. itflinflriaay Rcvistt de la Soeiddsd, Cicntifica “Antonio Alaate.** Mexico, 1912-22, 
219. Memoriae de la Junta para xVmpliacioB dc Eitudioa, etc., Madrid, 1914-21. 

320. SlciRoriaa do k Junta ftnperiot de Eacavaoioiw*. etc., .Madriil, 1915 (in 
progrwaj, J. 

221. Memorias de la Academia NactiOBal do lltitoria. Quito. 1932. 

231s. Memorie della R. Accademia tteJIe Scienise, Ikdognn, 1900-70. 

22-2. Memoirs of the American Anthropological Society, Lancaster, mfi (in prugfesi). 
I 223. Memoirs of the American Museum of Xatural History, Xesf Vorfc. 1900-10, 

224, Memoim of the Rimice Pntialu Bishop MuMuni. Honolulu. 1899 (in ptt^rees). J. 
I 225, itamniis of the Paaltody Mti^^utn, Cambrulge, Maa*., 1896 (in piogieas), J, 

I 22G. ifemoii* of the .AnUitic Society of Bengal. Calcutta. 1905 (ia ptngrusis). M* 

1 227. Memoirs of the South African Institute for Me^lica] Re^eanrh, JohannesbaTg, 1913 
(in progtesa). J. 

228. Memoim of tho Qtiwnaland Mnjwum, Brnbane. 1908 (in pTOgres*), M- 

229. 3frinoiiti of the Archwolagicu] Sumy of [ndui, Caloutta. 1919 (in progrem), J . 
229 e. Memoirs of the Geolftgical Sun'cy of the Canadian Department of Minas, llttawa, 

1914-18, 

229fi. Mentoits read before the AnlUro|wtr?^Tcal Soeietj- of London, IftUS-HU. 

I 239. Missions Bstges, Brussels, 1991-27. 

231, Mltra, Viaana, 1914. 

232. Jlittetlungan der antlimpolngheheti GaeeU^buft in Mleti, 1882 (in piuginaj!). J. 
I 233. Mitt^HRgan dar CtsmllschafT ffir Etdhuade, Ixeipriff, 1873 (in pmgtesii), M. 

231. ^litteUuniton nus dem Musetun fttr VoUcerkunda, Hamburg, 1005 (inprogT«isl. J. 
2Sr>. MittediinueD iJcs fiemiuBts fttr oriantali.sclje Spraclie ii, Ri^rl in. 189.8 (in pre^jass), J . 


38 Periodi'Hil PvUicatimtv iii lin: Libfttfg (t/ftir Pot/al Anlhr^ifivlix/ioal InttihiU. 

I 235h. JkUttMSiWE^ tin V«n!iit< filr Ei^kuiidr, i>i« 9 clw, 1905 (in ftfognsA), M. 

I 23iiK. Mjtttiilimgcii a«r <ii!Ul»<fhisn (ic«>llscbifc Wr Natur tutd VoUcerkundc «it 4 j«it<ni, 
Twkyo, (iti proy resi#), M* 

1 235iM* jlittoiliiugen dm untlmppiOo^lien A'creinj* in Si'hkiwii'-lTedstem, Kiel, 18^ 

ien:io, 

I 3]itt«iJtiiij{i‘n der BfiltirheD'KoniiniE^ilQu dftr k. AkacL. AViuii, 

1 2arj», ^[itreituftjnm dcr VanicraidatUcIiOD GmoIttiicluifU Bfriitt, 1898-1922. 

1 iSnr. Uittdtmigcn aua di>iu Pruviiukl-Mujwtinidtir Frovinx 8aeh.seii, Halle, 1«»4-1912. 
1 23lk Mirteilunj^D der ]>rfiliifit(iriM.'1iea Kemmissioo derfc. Akad. Wicq, IS8T-1912. 

I 237. ana dw modkiniiKheii FakaltSt d« k. l^nivutthat, T«k>'o. 1901 {in 

profaesa). 

I 237b. Mitteiliuiyfen def ^eegrapliLvIicq Geselkiduift iu Wicti, 189U-2. 

I 237<». M^ttdlun^e|^ der getigrophiscltcft flwca^baft in Miinchen, I9IM-14. 

238, Monographs oi the IXiminioo .Museum, Welliajrton. Jf.Z-. 1922 (j» pmgfWfJ. J. 
238c. Monographs trf the PJiJ.A. Geologieal Survey, WaabingtoB, [900-3, 

2.39. Museum Jounial, PhiJadeJphia. 1910 (in ptogiwsj, J. 

230t% Museum Bulletins of the Geological Survey of the Canadian Department of 
Ottawa, 1913-23. 


239s 

210 , 

241. 

242. 
24.3. 

1 244. 

I Mb. 

1 240. 

I 247. 

1 248. 

248r. 
I 248a. 

I 2M». 
251. 


Xuila, fSalisbuty, S.A„ 1923 (in pfogiew), sent for review. 

Sanxina Startna, Zagieh, l»23 (iu progresa), M. 

XutumltBt, HwU, 1901 tin progreaa}, M, 

Nature, Lontlon, 18<}9 (in progreiyi), J. 

Nntuie. ia, Paris, 1900 (in progress), M. 

Nederlandsch'liwiie cud tin nieuiv, Amsterdam, 1917-22. 

Sew Zealand Journal of Srience and TevhnoUigy, Wellington, 1918 (iu pmgteaa). 
Nw Zealand Jledienl Joitmal, AVeHingtun, 1900 (in ptogresaj. 

Siederlauatser 31itteiltingen. Gnbcn, 1890-1913, 

Norduke Fortidsminder, Copenhaiien, T890-192.3, 

North Asia, Moscow, 1925 (in progeeu), M. 

Sova Aeademne C.L.C.G, Xntune Curioeonun, Malle, 1890-1913, 

Sotijde degli Seavi dl Antichith. 8re under A«i della Reale Acc«lemia dei Linoci. 
Notulen van de Algemieue en DSrectieventpftlering. Ikiavin, 1891-1921, 
Sylaml, flelslngfon, 1887-9. 


Clli^or, Pmeiie, 1922 (in prvigtfi«<), M . 

f^asional Papof, of the Bernice Paflabi Bishop .AIuHeum, H.moltiJu, 1907-23, 
Open CViurt, Chkago, 1897-1918. 

OriemaliHehes jlrchiv, Leiprig, 1911-13. 

•■w .'?Tf “ »•«*». i»i3 (» J. 


1 252, 
1 253. 
I 254. 
F 255. 
I inn. 
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Exptoi^tion Fund, Qiiiirtprly fitAtcifueot. 

1 iSTs. pAk^tiEi^ EspEDratioii Fwml AxifiiiAlp Ltiiidaiii [Vd l-J3. 

25S. pAjicrsof the Peabody MiL^um. Camliridi^c. {in pmflrtss). 

Palunmtylogui Gwdggieal Sorv-s^y of Cliina, rekiii^, i925 (ia pro^Teas), 

!158e. ?ab;5tJne Muaeutn Btiiktitia, Jrrm^em^ 1927 (id pifogrte^a). 

PajDotlcy Areheoldgicfeo, Feft|rtie, 1924 (in jwgreag}, J, 

J 258o. Papers and Proceediii^ of the Royal S<aoi«!ty of Tjoifiiania, Hobart, TS93-I915* 

1 259, Periodiod^ tlw^i Loiubn. 19<J0 (m progress). 

I Pitenitfliina Mittojlmig^^Ji, Gotha, |liW^14* 1921. 

1 26U Fhllippiue Journal of Science* Manib^ 1911) {in piogreiw), J* 

! m Popiibr Sdenoc MoDtMy, New York. 18^^^ 

1 263. Portiigal em Africa, LiilKm^ l&Ufj-[910. 

264. Porriigabn, Lisbon. HS99'19niit. 

2 l>rj_ Pmee i Materittly, Kiukow, 1921) (in progresaj. 

[ !!M 9 i Etp^caTTKoL rr,^ Athens^ 1901^21. 

2^1. Praliietofiisrtie Bliitlef, Munich, 1902^-7^ 

267a. PrahisTonacJie Zeitachrift, Berlin. 1909 (in progrriwL 
1 268. Pmvcli, Kojetbi, 1903-11.1926 (In pt^ygt^h M. 

I 268n. Populfirm Etnuluf'Eaka ^krlOer, Sti>ckhDltn^ lBll-13, 

269. Proceedings of the fkicicty of Hiyic-itJ Arrhawlogyp Lotnldti, 1 873*1914^ now 
merited in J*R,A.S. 

2TlX PfTM?t»«diiiK^ of tht* Geulogiiita* ^issi:»cuitioD^ LondoD^ 1859 (in pft^fwsw). J* 

2 TL Ptoceeiliiijas uf th^liiiyiil FVpcietj% Lttjidon, 1863 {in proginia)^ J* 

272. PnK’ewlings of the 8 ^)ciety of Antiqnaiw, l-ondonn 1859-1920, contmned as 

Antiquaries' Jour nub 

273. PtoreediiiKs of the Pn-hi^lorie Sot^iety of Ks^ Anglia, London^ 1906 (in progre^]. 
1 2T4. Prucewlings of the Phih>!kk|ihiral .Society «f Gla^iw, 1692 (in progress)* J - 

I 2f7.5. Proceetiinga of the Royal Siwiety of Ediiihiui^K. 1893 (in pnogreffl)* J- 
1 276. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of SciitbndK Mdinburgh, 1670 (in 
progre^). J. 

276d. Piuceedings of the Royal Academy «if Scicnecj^, AiDdenlauh J900 (b prqgrcjia), J* 
I 276e. Proccedinga of the Raynl Gt'o^raphii-Al Society^ London 4 1656-94» 

I Proci*eding 9 of the Roynl tic^igmphiciil Hocioty of AnHtraLisia, Adelaide, 1890- 

1909 , 

1 2 i 6 i. Proc^lr^s id the iknadinn Insfitnic, 1H79-1WM. 

1 276m, ProceediDiire of the I>Aveiipnt Anadeniy of Sciences, DaYcnpoit, Iowa, U. 8 .A., 
19Ul-Jt. 

I 276i-. Proeeedingis of the PbiJoli^lcAl Society, LoriduJJp 1642‘'53. 

27*x«, Pfwcwlings of the American Awociatbii Fot tb“ Ailvuncenicnt of ScieDre, Salem, 
1675-im 

277. Proceeding of the Somefr«?t*kito .AichA-^doidwil Society, Trtiiriton, I 89 & (in 
pmgwftK d* 

1 277c^ Piticccdiiigp of the Antkm|HilogiifHl ScHfiety, Gnivcnqty td AlKtdecfi, 1899-1908* 
277 f. Procetdings of the Royal Uolonial In^rtitiite. Londoni. 1669-1915. 


40 Periodirvt in the Library af tht; Royal A«thraj>oloyit»t f u/HiMe. 

I 210. PiDFtwdii^ of tlic Itovul Iiilit Academr, Diiitliu, 1891 (ia pro^KSH), J. 

I 2?». Pmcoedirigs (HcientiJif) of Ihv Boyisl Soeittr^ DubUn, IWO-JSe, 

200. Proceedings of tJu- Amt-riran Piiibxwphi^ Society. Philadelaliiii, lUOO (in 
progn!s»>, M. ' 

M. rf ,1, x„i,„| ^ ^ 

!8i P.«:c«l«>g» ol tk. Initri Sit™ S.lio».l 

pngnsii). 

* S?' '’’“tom, llellxHir™. 1889 (in prognsa). J. 

Proceedings of the Asintir Society of Bengal, CalcnMa, 188T-I904, 

I **•« *«*->'»«“ JWktion, Bnlawnj-o, )8W (in i«ogro«J. M. 

I Proceedmge and Tromaetion. of the .Vova Scotia Instime. «alif«. 1889 (in 

pngrefi^). ^ 

I 287. Proceedings and Tm^Mtionn of the Royal Society of Toronto, 1362 (in 

progitMss), J, 

m Prsegkd Aroheologiezny, Poman, 1919 (in prognsMi. M. 

1 26811, Psyohe, London. 1923 (in piogressb 

I S8&. p«bii»,i„. d. M«A d-AMhK,|,„k. 5 i, c» .ri;du»^„p!,i,, L,.d„g„d, txa (« 

prqgresp}, ^ ' 

2t». P^lptwluiwhfekCentroi Blatt. Upsig, 

S' tT*'“! “• i-os^. «■ 

^ of tl. Pdoate. &,!,„, i„„ r„d, , 5 ;j y. 

progTNH), J. 


I 292. 
293c. 

I 2II2e. 

I 293. 

I 294. 

205, 

I 290. 
f 297. 
i 298. 

I 299. 
309, 

I 3Q(lc, 
300k. 
t aooct. 

1 301. 

I 303. 


^pporta nnnuelH, national amnw, ZBricli (in progiess), J. 
apport ror I’Actmte de i’Aeademie liongroine des Scien«s, Bnaa-Pesl, 1891- 

Raasegna di Stiidi Sessuali. Romr, 1931 (in progress^, M. 

of the Atistrolinn Hnscutn. Sydney. 1891 (in prozrowl, J. 

Rccortis of the Ptot, Wanhington. l9Ck>J3. 

Landoia^ 1805-1910. 

Re^conti della H. Acciideinia dei Umxi, Home. I9(l> (in progtew). 
fepe^iro d Art et d'AroluSologic. Paris, 1»10 (in prog«s,). j. 

Rep.tta of tbe Bnctah Asoocwtion, IdOiwloti. 1831 (in progtem), 

D-^vonshire Association, Plymouth. 1883 (in 

fi*P«li.ion. 11HA18. Ottawa, 1919-23. 

^po^ of the AfchiwdogicRl Survey of Snbia, Cairo. 1907-10. 

P«Wy Mu^fujo, Cambiulgc. Mass.,, 1968 (in progrov*) 
ftevurt. del Atcbivo Xneional del Peru, Lima. 192(Mi. ^ 
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I 30-1* ili?l Miijuiu d* Iil AbcSp 1890 {m pjro^K^^)* J* 

I litviiita HifttonVa ih\ Pern, liniiiH 

3048* Revista de Etnolo^la, t lingiilEtu^, San SnlviikiC (in 

progT«gd)» J * 

I 30^. Eevi^ dfl ^eiiDfca, MjlIloii^ L92^ (Eh pfogfesa), M- 
30G. R«vista di F«jqiuatria y Dwiplma» Contiait linuvT 1^3^ (ui progreas), 

I 30T, KfiTrifitB dfi Sdencias Pom+ lSSO--96^ 

I 30S. Bo vista cld Muadu Paidista, 91* Pflulo, 1919 (in, progress). 

309. Bevud anthropologiquoT ¥ari»^ 1911 (in pwgrcMj* ccmtiimiitidn df Reviie moiiAudEi^ 

do r«k<ild d^^pthidpologiOt 1890-1010, J* 

Bevaa d'aDthrapologie, Paris* IS75-S9, cont.iuued os L^Anthropobgie, 

310. Kovtie d^otknoiTfnplib, Poris, 18S2-0, continued aa L*AiithropolDgip. 

I 311. fttvHDrdffl Etiidi^q i^tlinngjaphiquc^p. vt flocibldgiquia, HJOS-9, ouptipUfid as 
B<riTie d'fittuiogTaphio ct de &<xiEo)pgbf Farin^ lOlO-H. 

1 312* ItevTHj dea tridltlDD? poputAin^. 1001-10^ runtinii^ na Beviiw d^fitlittogmplib 
flt dea traditioiia pqpiiisiros, Paris. 1020 (iK pro^^), 

I BIS. R*™? do riibtoLre doa rtligiDns* Pnrb^^ 190(^ (in progroim), J* 

1 314. Bevoe pr^lnst*fiqne, Paris* IBOC-H 
sis. Eevue ^oogolAkso. Brus^Is* 1910-lt 
1 310. ibvue de Fltiiritut d^ Sociobgio Sohn ^ BruAsds^ 1030 fin pmgres.%}, 

317- Revue scL&ntidquc, Ta, Paris* 1671-9. 

I 318. Revue EDtemiirlDimk Etniles bosquca, Sna SeEtostiniir 10^ (m ptogr^), J. 
I 31S£- Revue lutejFiuitioaale dea lienees. Paris^ 1678-6L 
S18 h. Revna sdratifiquc (Bennie rose), Purw, 1894*1002* 

1 SIBif. Be vac oriontab am^ricaiiao, Pniie, 1659*02. 

518a- Revue n^-ecoUatiqne, Lc^uvain, 1800-8- 
I 310. RcxTie ttjniwennc* Ttiuis, 1807-1907. 

320. Rlvbta dl auhtipalegin, Rome, 1S94 (bi pmgtu^), J. 

] 321. Rivbta tudindui^iia delLa Frovincia di Como, HiLan, 1901-17* 

I 532. Rivista itoliaiifi di Soeielo^vAr Roiiu'^ 1807-192 L 
1 325- Rusaian AatkrDpologkal Jounm), Hob«>ow* 1901 (ia progeese), J* 

534. Saga Bock of the Viking Society* I^ondon, 189G-1912. 

I 321s- St- Jolm^s Cord, Maipiatc!, Ii99'l0’22* 

1 5£S. Sarawdt Miiseum JittimalH aingap^rp, 1911-15. 

I 535itp Stdilwiena V'or^ifc in BLId gm) Sclirift , BrcAlnu, 1900-24* 

525n^ Schoa] of llygirnc aikI Piildie Hciilth, Johns Hopldns University* BalrimoFOi 1919 
(in progfp^l* 

] 325it. Science ol Man, Sydney, 1808-1 013 h 
1 5^^* Sandimdet tor Notdbka MnAcet#, Stoiddinlini LB95-190L 
528. Sehrifte.n der pbrn^kon. GeseUsclialt, Koaigsberg* 1&93-1912.- 
327L ScliWcieerinGhefl Arciiiv filr ITulkskiindo* Basel, IflOl {tn progre^], M. 

32s. Scienev, New York, l904-t5* 

1 329. Srieaofl Progress, l^pdon, 1891-8; 1911 (In pTogtM)* J, 
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m 

aat. 

333. 

334. 

I 335, 

I W. 

I 339. 

1 m 

1 34Uh. 
34iAi. 

341. 

342. 

343. 

r 344- 
345, 


PuUiailioHS i« (he iiimry 

^encij Hi-ports uf the T^fiukn linjwriiU ruivorsitv. Spiiilai. 1912 (in ntogieaa), 
ScU'iitifl, liUihi^tm, 1921 (to projmss)) M. 

OeflgwphJol Mugasine, EdlnLufieh, (in piogipj*), J, 

SuMM Liwnc Shidie*, Fiwtoirn, 1919 (in iFfttgreaf). 

:^it2iu.g.sberidste drr [k] .Xtadmit d» Wi*«n«;hiifeD in Wi^n, (m 

progrt^f^s), J* ^ 

N4Ti.rfnT«..bcr4J«^lJ«|n.ft. Dorpnt. IWHI (in pn,gTi;»). J. 

fwjolijgwBl luadtiii, I'JOP {in pmgrtJiHj, M. 

StJUlJi Ami-riicun MLainnnry Magaane, London, lWJi-27. 

Stiathirm Cr-jss Log, London, 1909-27. 

Starimr, Brlgtade. 1884 (tn program). 

SMti3da.l RegiHtm. .^inrtmlin. P^rth. 1919 (In pn™**). 

Indtt to PemKliadi., London, 1914 (in progr^-a), J, 4t M. 

^udnn XoW nml Records. KliaTtoum. 1918 (b progress), .M. 

Snomrn Mninaiwnuistoylulistylwti Aiknloniddna (83HY,\), Udringfor*, 1907 (b 

progrons), J. -o -I I 

Svousia LandeamiJ, LppMk. 18*W (in progte®), J. 

Swiatowit, Waniaw, 1904-13. 


I m Tiid^irift -r^ i8fM (b 

progress), ,M. ' 

34T. TtAbslIn* dn ^cda-k Portrrpifaa dl Antropi,login e Etii.J,>gin. Portii, !9i9 (b, 

prf|gn«s). M, e » 

I 150 T ' 1 Society, London. 1893 (b progiHis) J . 

1 Si* wTlr^ t ^AKlneologiDil Society, ColoW. 100(3 (in pragr^). 
I ‘’fA«twologi«l ScKiety, 18,59 (in ptwrees). 

I TrS^'** /''t AfeliJt!ol{igi«[ Society, ShrewnbiiiT, 1880-90. 

cr i-i-Tooi, 

1 ^nsnrUoo. of the Sontl. African PhiJceopbicnl St*iety, (ii™ Town 1877-1908 

■' ■ Society of Liverpool. lLoo, 

1 352n, and Pr«cee.linge of the Royal Society of Sooth Anetmlin. AdetniJ... 

Ru^'bI Society of Victoria, Mclt»vume, 1874 ^ 

I 3fi2r “ Pt^Iinga of the Roy*! of Victoria. 

“X' l^T 

I TO, Tr.™.rtU,„ ,k, K„y.| s,^ ,.. ^, .1 , 
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Tnidiuictiotift flf th* EthnoJogu:4i! Society, LoikIcmi, 

356, Tramaictiotid of liiw Boyal Ssoci^ty ol ^utL Aiica^ Capo Town, IDCH) (id 

J- 

I 357. TniBiwet iijart ol tlie Fijiaii Sociiity* Sav*, I D 14 {in pfOgr«ja). 

X 35 H- TrunM^tinrirt ||| the .VsiflTiR 6 deiety of Japan. Ij^okohajon, 1672 - 1911 . 

1 Tmdj^oo, Aj Serpa HMJO-3, 

1 359ff. TmnsoirtioTis of the Royal Irwh At-jwleiuy, DabliHr 1691-1903* 


360. Unipuische Revtic^ Biitk-Peat^ |li6S-95^ 

1 361. United Empire^ LoiKi^Mi, 1910 {io pjogressja J * 

Uoiv^cffiity of California. Anthmpolopic*! PuKlicatJoiii^, Ar under American 
Aichoology* 

CuTvereity of Pcnoaylviinia, Antliropolugicol PubJLcationa. #Srtr umlw Antlmrpo- 
lo^ea] Fubiicationi!, 

Umverwt^^ oI Pennsylvania^ Publieations of the Babytouian Section, Fhiladeipbliii 

1911-17. 

36211 . University of Washington^ Publications in Alltll^«^p(llclgyJ 1920 (in progreo^b M» 
3tj2ic. UrkiveiMty of Sydney^ .Scicmje PaiwtSp 190S)^30. 

363* Upplonda Fomminuedforeumgers TitLsIcriftp Uppsala^ 1S69 (in progress), J. 

1 364, Uigwhkhtliirbi^r AiweiKctt Vienna, 1924-5* 

UJ6A. tieologicnl Son'cy* See under Annniil RMiwirtn. Bulletittf, MnncgmpH 
ContributioEw to North American Ethnolog)'. 


366. VpibondelLngCa van bet Eat. (icnootschap^ Batavia, 11592 (in progresa}. 

36*» Verhaiidliingen tier iiAturforschcndcii (J^^elbscliaft in fiaoeb 1919 (in progress)* J* 

368. Verofftmtheliniigcii Jes Hofeoms Yalkortunde lu Leipugj 1907-^. 

369. Vetoffentbcliiittgen des VolkcrtnaseiUftS, Frankfort uilif1106^1 1 * 

I 369t:, Yeidfli^ntljcliungen des provunttnlmiwenms m Halle, 191S (in pTogreaa}. 

370. Verdagen viii de k. Akadomie van Wctetwwbappen Aniiitercliin (tn prcgi«S4), J. 

Sk c/oo nuder Pn>c«dmgis ol Royal Academy of Sciences, Amstezdam. 

1 STOc. Yerdag von * h^ Direetenr van dr Riik-i Ethnogruphiitcb Museom te LcLdeu^ 
The Hague, 1699-1912. 

I 37L Vie intematiorudeT La, Paris, 1912—14* 

372. Vilk de Gen? Oenevn, 1933, continued as Genava. 

373, Vjesnik brvutakoga arkridogickoga Dnuctva, Zagndr^ 1879-1912. 

I 373c. VolkiikniHle* Deventrr. 19CKKI* 
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Tlf SiKCTibd tfamh F j ite p aM of M—Hnd A isiriew of and »iewi oa llu; 

el Hiaw Aatlin^ali^ileai <lnertii»e. By PieL GtsiA* Rrrrr r* 19W- I#. 

“ Hriiaia !«. dn P fHitmme Bt Pn»£ W. BiS'O Davei^s- 

Usw ISilji li ^ 

^“*3 Iiiliabitaiiti el WeeUrft Ana. By Dr. T. r. Ltriciux. lO pbte*. IflIL U. 

Tka Metal* ia AndquBy. By Plot WiLins OotrLjLX]>. & jUu*. I3ta» 1>. 

Staten Wake. By P"*f. W J, SotL*#^. HA., St,D., 
r li-8 , jLkXa, I pln<tA ui utx lUtu. IWU. ii, 

AacMBl Stenas of a Grey: need. By Sir James C. Fajusa. D CJ-, LLO. 1&I0, Ia 

Cnhuni ffl BritJak N«w Cuwa. By Qfc A. C, Eidw)*, Sri).. PJIP 

Tlia Ar^ar^a B«w b ihtt 


Poaou- By Hbicvt B.ujog% HJL 1921. 

LlZat m Aitfao i^ogiqM do Piltiea Albart lerda Menace eC lea Hania P»srb da b 
ruMdMfM itomatn# «s Fna^ Bj Kent JtjiiirzLui Eotlh. 
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Eeateni Uganda, an Etkoijgiapluial Sottbt. ByC. W. Hoattr, C JI.G. S* 
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Ik(u FeA SioHci bom Seadmn irigciia. By B. DiTitiiA. 3» 

*• Spatanen of the SmO^-CmxmMM Lidp ri i ■ th 

thaNenndiCraf. By Sr E. Bar Laai«^ U. 

^ NoTth-EaatBTa BVwbria: Their Lava and By 

J.GC.Cuxfflaa». ^0«t of pibf.j ■ ' 

MeMpatami*. Syria and Emt and 

^ , »*»«E"WliUamd*tioo*. By H. Pk*asjij5^StpJrt T WplafaTToi ftf. 

Envied. By &= W. PmM Pnma, P,8i|,. F.BA. 
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letermlatwi. By H. FwaaroK VhJi., Ha Par IL 13 pktn. 
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By C B. HUMPHREYS 

Dear fln. t 2 « U Ht. 

ff***.^ of maa» af tlu ctfaadbiiad camTrtiB— of tb* Swa aaotbcni wUiwh 
of tbo How Hebriio*—TaasOf AaaitMin, Fvtimo. AaSwo, o«i Ei^noa^—» tfe 6n* 
■iteapi to wKt dows tit* coaoro) ethttrea of tbii om in E ii glit h, 
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Ethnographical specimens 

A km mkfj of Am ts»Hdv ul nluttU# naiifiG olificti i W«apaiB, PnHkl 
Dnsi MsS Oniuuskttk Goibt implcsffits of E«rf^*4A]r Uk^t Cmmcfi Ac- 

Bd»«f dfias wt«iri|£B£c^«&K£. iIhi kat S I it mf 

wptal btxBBtm m gad &» fn^er tofctlicdr «i nmch ar lliii best iiiJtbDri&I u k cmm 

M thv maakjet lif old coQksuuui] estaM Hineifiinil tka cesairf Iwiis dHpcmdo U k mlr 
tW TTriinf ia fot £recci iIm oadmi bcfsne the «lnt» kiBuuu mi ftii that an «l th* 

gmlait awmffie ntaa, aad k k aaw miff ics^mihla tii bid tfa>aa | I hm^m m&tdMd and 
•dvanlmd kr them coaiidinlitf aoii int ptnctkallf ^ fuaymam.. 

I mm am ia m. to itspplf akh^ lingk o hiaaia v whiak cdlactioBa 

Palj iwbIb hCuumau a, Asia, Africa mad Amarica. Afi an fuanalHNl la ha i rmtiittl y (rm 
Uialitm itateL £iiittti»t dmnd. 

W. O. OLDMAN, 77, Brixton HUI, l^don, aWA 


BIOMETRIKA 

A Jourmil lor the Stsitwtiad Study of Bloto^Liil Proltleuts. 

Toi. Xv Iix» Pom £ A IL July, 32- nei (mdudlaft pwPigfr}- 

TONtTOTSi 

** SkvDHMLi.*' fbvnaji tIL r^***»«i Ig& 9-I7I± L—4 tli^rt of 

viik B i ifnii—.* bj ilht FvTFnijpIMx * Uy BflAiHX O- B. Hex^a, 

Htiaiadu (VTaji trx x&ipa ^mI m dinfmnii ^ tJb« trU, lia. fAnhm, irifkt jyUhs^ Ulil« moAmm tia i ari iu 
Tl —fiem nl tW OcuMkiar ^ togl aia l SenAtoart fr^ Jka^ ElalKvIkiMU 

t 4 i ifca In itfrapiTta* By 13 . MxmjkWK^MS^ CWUh ax 

thixrmrti* m tW tau t«M«v iaI aix^Uaiaa Izl iti,—TLc r c^ iil &alv r«f muI Kn aw ' kd igi 

nf Cxv^ar ie FrBbanm mI Birtfinin llj Titienax < 1 . JL IlrKSKMl G. It fitfuarr, 

ItSfc IV .—Ca liw CH«cMt ^ Baptd LUoan. Hr liUjes; FJIX V..—^ttantea df & Kaipiaa' 

mad. 3t. fliiai mU ialSt Cbtin^AJ. EiilnU, By Fir l ^^a i * t ft. W. BxrvILd.^ 

(Wftli d^nra in £li» 1*%^ aidfom piata* } Chtdo^ Fruyra l>cadPiilianM. 

III €^rfmmkn- By Hl WlMau.. L^nL VIL—jn thx id fTtttsjjt 

iatatgg Inaa m Bcamd Kpali*< m, Dj Tivm (1 riiiiaTli P i1< fWitii ■na diasaaia ia tul.} 
Ym—Oa ilMOmbiiMollMilawtit^ By K. ifwnjuN. 

JuSqm iiBii ifaly , (WiiA tvo fcii tk* laai <w £aUbac J DL—Oa iha Di^mv 

BA£abfiiaihi|i ^wta^ia Om- Ifraiapnaamli md Tiaw lai SmhL By 4#. E Haxks^ 

Sfebaot ■al HiijigtTi ai Waftegn B«iT> Ua j ia ral^ . iWitli two dsapaai ia f&* (oxl aaii Ur« faUkSg ^ 

MrgmxAirxfcfo Oa BouarfAJ^A QenXM FitiapLy CotYm ^ Joaa Wmtar. MJL (U} Oa ttjs 
litaar OoeTfhiM^ |a 1M Cua «if Oettw ilymjiMmi Fpii 4| w^ y PirtnliutiaaH By 3. B. It!;iizuf4^« 
JoBb ^jykaa* Y^nit'ty. pi), On il# ATomkr B« 4 jU$cs«hiF- By B 3 UjaD 7 , F 

T1^ BBlHu li^dcH iMvait* fat nUiTUe*^ 440« Mi ];nr ’mtmsArn CUKfodiaB anil 

rmTHlwfij I4a« tiEf, Owte^ ts tfea awefar mrty Tnimxa Hh nm 

tauxt am ta cftif^il te TTwnptf ■ivia>-Vots. I to XYU ; Bmd; tn hq.^^TMfi til Wsmo^m 
Mit« Itictiii laiam— gmy iCEII ba otttxlaailai tlig earri mi w raix^m prfet^ R f ag n jirMt T i f tF a S — 
^mm wt^ XMkrvia ^ M. pati:igs par Voii« f iq ait. 

fa>da is f «»XVj fa. 6cl, tax OanDUi wmm. IMI mmdm pnjmMm tn ymtww Kart P'r^f*^ 

Bitf MSI Bl dteBexivtuf, SImiatcIc tuwrxtinT^tJaiiwxtty f iiartni» WJEUp la ahyiLU aB 

orair* ler t c iM and atuiftla enpin ib antd ba aUdnaaail. Ait x2aqttM anait bi p x n t M r ^T 
■bnpMl Mod ■ho btd srooMd ** BlmiLMidla Asenst.'' 

Tny i r *r ^ BiQMrniii: latomatosy, ti?£{v«aASTT coiJJKai. lokuon. 
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L KACTIM PBAam> la r> i r i . t Sgn^. Bf e W. Sakh?; CMG. |>Mii. lit 

i. PSIStCAL DmnKmATIOOf. Fite u. 

&. BDK row STOUBS mas sainsssn xxmoA. Btei*. 

4. ttm i iw iljg or TSX tXST SXCDCER or TBS r ogTK<WTa«i**T i ;^ QHHIBTXV 
fotmo SBUTS TBS 90KV1CH CZAS. ~T T " j " ‘ 11 i Aka la. 

L xas SATirs tsms or soBTS.SAStsszr ■mmsir# , 'twwtw ^ao coBTom. 

By J. C. Cl CaAad. FkM ta. 


Btzsixr UCniSA ros litI3.^AVIlAlfD cats t as .AltBiBSACIAS SKAnOB ZB WAZJES. !h- 
i^kZ~kB.x8iiaK.ii^scj)^i^0urjLS. rteu. 

SDXISTISCTUBa r<Bt m*, '-AXCIXBT STQKOES or AOSATrtOOD. a* Dit -t™» ft au». 

JXCL. LLJlt. tMA Aka la. 

BZnCLET tSCTUBS FCSl 1890 .—ZCCTlATZORS OT CUITCBSS UC gal T IAS 3 ®W m i tw | g. ^ , a* 

I K iB. ST ZXCTUU rOK 1921 .-TSS AXCZXB.'S SOW m THS SoSjM *rtL P t P- rr 

ILA, TSA.. rXS AkaSL 

soxLXT UEcnzu FOB 1923.-1 tEOTBs ARnBopcoooqm On nuBcs T b ns 

MOWACO IT LAS k£ceiTS PBOCSks DC &A PAL^OBTOXAMHS BOKAISS ET rSA3fCS> 
Br XraliiB Bmk. AmSiL 

iiMX iiST lECTOBE FOB IBM-—LA SAGS OS MiASIOSSIHAXi «f LA OS OSIHAUK: 

unn sAtS oats L-OCMAinTi. Bw Anlaw &.«««»«. mtm >. 

Hunsr LSCTtms ros ibs^tbs sasat szlotb:. lzbfat azso soifTZAar bslatzoss 

Wna MITOAJf CKETB. H* Sz Artiuk fimm*. OJJO, rJW., Ssa V J*tA St 


kr Th BOVAL AfniDloraLOClCAL BPillllllK 3^ UpptaP%a^ BbWt %■“— 

UOm, nx.L 
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